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PREFACE. 


This  volume  comprises  all  the  proceedings,  papers,  and  dis- 
cussions of  the  Institute  published  during  1907,  with  the  fol- 
lowing exceptions : 

1.  Brief  obituary  notices  of  Members  and  Associates  reported 
as  deceased  during  1906,^ 

2.  Illustrated  description  of  the  United  Engineering  Society 
Building,-  and  of  the  exercises  attending  its  dedication,  includ- 
ing addresses  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  Arthur  T.  Iladley,  Samuel 
Sheldon,  F.  R.  Hutton,  John  Hays  Hammond,  and  T.  Commer- 
ford  Martin.' 

3.  Library  reports  and  other  announcements  of  general  but 
temporary  interest,  furnished  to  members  in  the  Bi-Jfonthl'/ 
Bulletin,  Xos.  13  to  18,  during  the  year  1907. 

4.  Address  of  welcome  at  the  Xew  ^'(l^k  Meeting,  April, 
1907,  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Raymond,  Secretary.* 

5.  Account  of  the  excursion  to  Cobalt  and  Sudl>ury,  and 
entertainments  in  connection  with  the  Toronto  Meeting,  »Iuly, 
1907/' 

6.  Copy  of  the  Report  (»f  the  Standardization  Committees 
of  the  Institution  of  Mining  and  Metalhirgy:  Weights  and 
Measures,  and  Mesh.'' 

7.  Year  Book,  containing  the  List  of  Members  and  Asso- 
ciates revised  to  Jan.  1,  1!M)H,  pp.  173.  Pu]>lished  in  separate 
form  and  distributed  witli  Bi-Monthlt/  Bidletin^'So.  ll»,.Ianuary. 
1908. 

'  Bi-MoiUhlij  JiuUftin,  No.  10,  July,  1*JU7,  i)i).  (>.)7  to  GS8. 
'  Bi'Monthly  JiuUetin,  No.  16,  May,  1907,  pp.  vi  to  xxvi. 
'  Bi-Monthly  JiulUliriy  No.  lo,  May,  UK)?,  pp.  xxxviii  to  Ixv. 

♦  lii-Monthly  liulUtin,  No.  15,  .May,  1907,  pp.  543  to  547. 

*  Hi- Monthly  Bulletin,  No.  17,  S-ptembtr,  1007.  pp.  855  to  875. 
^   Hi- Monthly  BiJlftln,  No.  II.  March,  1W7,  pp.  xxxix  lo  xli. 


IV  PREFACE. 


The  publioations,  ilnis  montioiK'd  above,  exceed  400  pages 
of  valuable  material,  which  could  not  be  included  in  this  volume 
of  the  Transactions  on  account  of  lack  of  space. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  volume  includes  certain  discussions 
referring  to  papers  contained  in  it,  which  were  received  after 
Jan.  1,  1908,  jet  in  time  to  be  here  printed  instead  of  being 
held  over  for  Vt>lume  XXXIX. 

Joseph  Struthers, 

Assistant  Secretary  and  Editor. 
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PAPERS. 

Piping  and  Segregation  in  Steel  Ingots.     By  Henry  M.  Howe -i 

The  Influence  of  the  Conditions  of  Casting  on  Piping  and  Segregation,  as  Shown 

hy  Means  of  Wax  Ingots.  By  Henkv  M.  Howe  and  Bradley  St<>U(.ht«»n.     1<»9 
An   Early  Instance  of  Blowing-In  Without  "Scaflblding-Down."     By  Fp.ank 

FiRMSTONE P-M 

I^ahoratory  Experiments  in   Liine-RoastinL'  a  (ialena-Concentrate  with   Refer- 
ence to  the  Savelsberg  Process.     Hy  H.  O.  Hofman.  K.  P.  Reynolds,  and 

A.  E.  Wells,        ^ ie<l 

The  Constitution  of  Ferro-Cuprous  Sulidiides.     By  H.  (>.  H<>im  w.  W.  S.  Cay- 

plf:ss,  and  E.  E.  Harrington 11- 

Relative   Elimination  of  Iron.  Sulphur,  and  Arsenic  in    !'>< --si m.  ri/.ing  i  opiK-r- 

Mattes.     By  E.  P.  Mathewson l'>4 

Roasting  of  the  Argentiferous  Cohalt-Nickel  Arsenides  of  Teniiskaming,  Ontario. 

Canada.  By  Henry  M.  Howe.  William  Campbell,  and  Cyril  W.  Knk.ht.     1»»» 
A  Study  in   Relining  an<l  Overpolinu'   Eh'rtndytir  Copptr.     By  II.  T).  Umiman, 

R.  Hayden,  and  H.  B.  Hallowkll 1"1 

(Grinding  in  Tube-Mills  at  the  Wa^hi  (Jold-Mine.  Waihi.  New  Z«alan<l.    P.y  E.  if. 

Banks P.h; 

The  Butters  Slime-Filter  at  the  Cyanide  Plant  of  the  Combination  Mines  Com- 
pany. Goldfield,  Nev.     By  Mark  R.  Lamb 200 

Velocity  of  (Jalena  and  Quart/.  Falling  in  Wat*  r.     By  i:«>i:Ein  II.  Richards.    .     iilO 
Chh»rination  of  Gold-Ores  ;  I^iboratory -Tests.     By  A.  L.  Swkether.  .                  .     'SMi 
The   Formation  an<l   Enrichment  of  Ore-Bearing  Veins.     By  <;e«»u«.e  .T.   Ban- 
croft  •^'' 

The  White  K!iob  Copper-Dep<»sits.  Mackay.  Idaho.     By  . I.  F.  Kemp,    .  .     2<;9 

The    Extraordinary   Faulting   at    the    Berlin   Mine.  Nevada.     By  Ellsworth 

DA<;<iETT -'•^ 

Geology  of  the   Exposed   Treasure    Liwle,  Mojave,  Calif«»rnia.     By  Ccurtknav 

I)E  Kalb ^no 

The  Gre-Deposits  of  the  Joplin  Region,  Missouri.     By  F.  L.  Cler<  .     .  .     .•^J0 

Tlie  Vein-System  of  the  Standard  .Mint-.  Bodit-.  Cal.     By  R.  (iiLMW  Bkow  x,   .     .'M.'i 
Harite  Associated  with  In»n-(>r«-  in  Pinar  del  Rio  Province,  I'uba.     By  CharLKs 

Catlett ^"W 

Mining  njM'rations  in  New  York  City  an<l  Vicinity.     By  H.  T.  HiLDA<ir..  .         .     360 
The  Verschoyle  Pocket  Transit.      By  W.  Denham  Vkus<  iioyle.  .     .TW 

Biograjdiical  Notice  of  Willianj  (teorge  Neilson.     By  .Iohn  "Birkinuinf,   .         .     402 
Biographical  Notice  «»f  Thomas  Septimus  Austin.     By  Ain  IHR  S.  Dwight.       .     40«» 


VI  CONTENTS. 
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Blow-Holes  iu  Stc«]  lu^'Ots.     By  E.  von  M  vi  rn/ 412 

Zinc  Oxide  iu  Iron-Ores,  ami  the  Effect  of  Zinc  in  the  Iron  I>l;ist-Fiunaee.     By 

JOIIX  J.  PORTKK 448 
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The  Wectric-Air  Prill.     By  Wh.i.iam  L.  Saindkks, 472 

The  I^uioniiuie  C'ameni  Applied  to  riioto-Topogriipliie  Work.    By  Chaules  Will 

Weujiit 482 

Search  lor  the  Taujies  of  Injury  to  Ve-jretation   in  an  Urban  Villa  Near  a  Large 

Industrial  H-itablishment.     By  Pkksifok  Fka/.ek, 498 

Bibliography   of    Injuries   to    Vegetation    by    Furnace-Gases.      By   Persifok 

Kkazek 520 

The  Wilfley  Table.  I.     By  Robert  H.  Richards, 556 

Coal-Briquetting  in  the  United  States.    By  EdwaRd  W.  Parker,      .  .  581 

Pure  Coal  as  a  Basis   for   the    Comparison  of  Bituminous  Coals.      By  W.   F. 

Wheeler, 621 

The  Production  of  Converter- Matte  from  Copper-Concentrates  by  Pot-Roasting 

and  Smelting.     By  Ge<>K(;e  A.  Packard 633 

The  Effect  of  High  Litharge  in  the  Crucible-Assay  for  Silver.     By  Richard  W. 

Ijodc.1% 638 

ChrouologT  of  Ix-ad-Miniug  in  the  United  States.  By  W.  R.  Incjalls,  .  .  644 
Physii-al  Factors  in  the  Metallurgical  Reduction  of  Zinc  Oxide.     By  Woolsi:y 

McA.  JuHXsoN 656 

Geology  and  Mining  of  the  Tin-Deposits  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Alaska.     By 

Albert  Hill  F'av 664 

The  Occurrence  of  Nickel  in  Virginia.     By  Thomas  Leonard  Watson,    .         .  683 

The  Present  Source  and  Uses  of  Vanadium.     By  J.  Kent  Smith,        .         .         .  698 

The  Presence  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  Deep-Sea  Dredgings.  By  Luther  Wagoner,  704 
(Quantitative  Field-Test  for  Magnesia  in    Cement-Rock  and    Limestone.      By 

Charles  Catlett 705 

Geology  of  the  Virginia  Barite- Deposits.  By  Thomas  Leonard  Watson,  .  710 
The  Promontorio  Silver-Mine,  Durango,  Mexico.     By  Francis  Church  Lin- 

•  olx 734 

The  Evergreen  Copper- Deposit,  Colorado.     By  Etienne  A.  Ritter,    .  .  751 

*'  ■  ''ations  of  the  .S:andinavian  Iron-Ores.     By  H.jalmar  S-jocren,   .  766 

i  -^  of  the  Athabasca  River,  Canada.     By  Robert  Bell,    .         .         .  836 

Destruction  of  the  Salt- Works  in  the  Colorado  Desert  by  the  Saltou  Sea.     By 

V'  f  P.  Blake 848 

Ore-i  !'  the  Eastern  Gold-Belt  of  North  Carolina.     By  W.O.  Crosby,    .  849 

Deulschmanji  Cave,  Near  Glacier,  B.  C,  Canada.     By  W.  S.  Ayres,     .  .  857 

The  Corr<i«ion  of  Water  Ja<ketH  of  ( 'opjier  Blast-F urnaces.     By  George  B.  Lee,  877 

DISCUSSIONS. 
Of  Mr.  (traromer'H  Pa})<:ron  FIuc-Dirtand  Top-Pressure,  in  Iron  Blast-Furnaces: 
A  Study  of  the  InfluenceM  Controlling  Them  (see  Trans.,  xxxiv.,  92);  and 
'o'h  Paiier  on  PhyHical  Action  of  the  Blast-Furtiace  (see  Trans., 

'  ■    ' 887 

Of  Mr.  MfiMner'4  Pap«T,  Notes  on  the(taylcy  Dry-Air  Blast-Process  (see  Trans., 

^'  f>01 

Of  ^'  od  Philp's  Pap<:r  on  The  Constitution  of  Mattes  Produced  in 

'  orlilng  (tee  7VaM«.,  ixxvi,,  665),  .    913 

Of  y>  4  I*aper  on  f '  '  m  of  .Vnierican  and    Foreign   Rail-Spe(;ifica- 

t  th  a   Pro(>o4t<  ird   Spec ificjit ion    to  Cover   American    lijiils 

fc^Wi«l  for  Eiport '■«!  rra«#,,  xxxvll.,  576),       . !M6 

<,/   \i.    II .  I. -"       r.;;  ai,*J  .S«,j;regation  in  Steel    Ingf.tH    Kci-  p.  .{),  .      <):>4 

•Hid  W«'11h'h  l'n\Hr  on  Laboratory  Exjierimentfi  in 

ia-<;oncentrate  ^ice  p.  12^}), 935 

'•' ^'  ■   "• '   •  •     Klimination  of  Iron,  Suljihur,  and  .Arsenic 
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OFFICERS. 

For  the  year  ending  February,   1908. 

COUNCIL.* 

President  of  the  Counx'il. 
JOH^'  HAYS  HAMMOND New  York,  N.  Y. 

(Term  expires  February,  1908 ) 

Vice-Presidents  of  the  Council. 

HENRY  M.  HOWE New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  B.  GKANT Denver,  Colo. 

JAMES  D.  HAGUE New  York,  N.  Y\ 

(Term  expires  February,  190S.) 

SAMUEL  B.  CHRISTY Berkeley,  Cal. 

JOHN  A.  CHURCH New  Y'ork,  N.  Y'. 

PERSIFOR  FRAZEK Philadeli^ia,  Pa. 

(Term  expires  February,  1909.) 

Councilors. 

A.  A.  BLOW Washington,  D.  C. 

FRANK  LYMAN New  York,  N.  Y'. 

T.  A.  RICKARD Berkeley,  Cal. 

(Tenn  expires  February,  1908.) 

THEODORE  DWIGHT New  York,  N.  Y. 

WALTER  WOOD Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WM.  FLEET  ROBERTSON Victoria,  B.  C,  Can. 

(Term  expires  February,  1909.) 

B.  F.  FACKENTHAL,  Jr Eastox,  Pa. 

H.  O.  HOFMAN Boston,  Ma<<. 

WALTER  K.    INGALLS New  York,  N.  Y. 

(Term  expires  February,  191ft.) 

Secretary  of  the  Council. 

R.  W.   RAYMOND 29  W.  39th  St.,  New  Yukk,  N.  Y. 

(Term  expires  Februarj-.  1908.) 

Assistant  Secretary  and  Editor. 
JOSEPH  STRUTHERS New  York,  N.  Y. 

CORPORATION. 

JAMP:S  (iAYLEY,  President;  JAMES  DOUGLAS,  Vice-President; 

R.  W.   RAYMOND,  Secretary;  FRANK   LYMAN,  Treasurer; 
JOSEPH  STRUTHERS,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer. 

Directors. 

JAMES  IX)UGL.\S,  JAMES  F.  KEMP,  ALBERT  R.  LEDOUX. 
(Term  expires  February,  1908.) 

THEODORE  DWIGHT,  CHARLES  H.  SNOW,  R.  W.  RAYMOND. 

rrerin  expires  February,  \\Ki\).) 

JAMES  GAYLEY,(  HARLP:s  KIRCHHOFF,  FRANK   LYMAN. 
(Term  expires  February,  1910.) 

Consulting  Attorneys,  Bhiir  «.^  Rudd,  New  Yi)rk,  N.  Y. 

*  Secretary's  Note. — The  Council  is  the  professional  body,  having  charge  o( 
the  election  of  members,  the  holding  of  meetings  (except  buHiness  meetings),  and 
the  publication  of  papers,  procee<lings,  etc.  The  Board  of  directors  is  the  body 
legally  responsible  for  the  business  luauagement  of  the  Cor|M)nition.  ami  is  there- 
fore, for  convenience,  r.tinpowfd  of  nieinlKrs  resitling  in  New  York. 


vni  rosTSORirr, 


POSTSCRIPT. 

The  list  of  oftic-ors  on  the  prooedino;  page  i?^  that  of  the  year 
1907,  which  is  the  period  covered  by  the  contents  of  this  vol- 
ume. But  the  result  of  the  election  held  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing, February.  1908,  although  strictly  belonging  to  the  next 
volume,  is  here  published  for  the  convenience  of  members. 

The'following  officers  were  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 
Feb.  18,  1908: 

COUNCIL. 

I'kesident. 

(  To  sen't  for  one  ueor.     Term  expires  February,  1909.) 

John  Hays  Hammond, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Vick-Pkksi  dents. 
(  To  serve  ji>r  tun  ij,-ors.      Term  expires  February,  1910.) 

J.  Parke  CiiANNiNf; New  Y^ork,  N.  Y. 

F.  W.  Dknton, Painesdale,  Mich. 

John  B.  Fari.-^h, Denver.  Colo. 

CorNcn.oKs. 
(  To  tervejor  three  years.     Tei-m  expires  February,  1911. ) 

C.  R.  Corning, New  York,  N.  Y. 

R.  V.  N.iKRis, Wilkes-Barre,  Pii. 

W.  n.  Sjn)CKLKV, Tonopali,  Nev. 

Skckktaky. 

(  To  tifrre/or  one  year.      Term  erj)irex  February,  1909.) 

R  W.  Raymond, New  York,  \.  V. 

•V-wIxTANT   SfxUFTAUY    AND    KdiTDR    (  MY    APPOINTMENT). 

Joseph  Stbithkr-s .NCw  V(,rk,  N.  Y. 

DIRECTORS. 

(  To  $ertrjor  three  yearn.      Term  expiren  February,  1911.) 

jAMr>  I>r,roi.A-  ...     New  York,  N.  Y. 

jAMm  F.  Kkmi  .     \,.w  Yr.rk,  .\.  Y. 

Al.Brirr  R  Lki^.ix  .         .     New  York.  N.  Y. 


PAST    OFFICERS.  ix 


PAST  offic?:rs. 

Presidents. 

♦David  Thomas 1871 

K  W.  Raymoxd 1872-1874 

*A.  L.  HoLLKY 1875 

*Abram  S,  Hewitt 1876 

*T.  Sterry  Hunt 1877 

*EcKLEY  B.  CoxE 1878-1870 

*WiLLiAM  p.  Shinx 1880 

William  Metcalf 1881 

♦Richard  P.  Roth  well 1882 

Robert  W.  Hunt 1883 

James  C.  Bayles 1884-1885 

Robert  H.  Richards....'. 1886 

♦Thomas  E<iLR<TON 1887 

William  B.  Potter 1888 

Richard  Pearce 1889 

♦Abram  S.  Hewitt 1890 

John  Birkinbink 1891-1892 

H.  M.  Howe 1893 

John  Fritz 1S94 

♦J.  D.  Weeks 1895 

E.  G.  Spilsbury Isi)f3 

♦Thomas  M.  Drown 1897 

C.  Kirch hoff 1898 

Jamf^s  Douglas 1899-1900 

E.  E.  Olcott 1901-1902 

Albert  R.  Ledoux 1903-1904 

James  (  Iayley  (Council) 1905 

Jame<  CJAVLEY  (('orj)oration) 1905  

Robert  W.  Hunt  (Council) 1906 

John  Hays  Hammond  (Councili 19(>7  

Secretaries. 

♦>rARTIN  CoRYELI 1871-1872 

♦Thomas  M.  Drown 1873-1884 

l:.  W.  Raymond 1884  

Treasurers. 

J.  Pryor  Williamson 1871-1872 

♦Theodore  D.  Rand 1872-1903 

Frank  Lyman ^ 1903  

♦  Del-eased. 


HONOKAKY    MEMBERS. 


IIOXOKARY  MEMBERS. 

Prof.  Richard  Akerman Stockholm,  Sweden. 

AxDRKw  Carxe<:.ie New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Jamj>  DoiOL.\s : New  York,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Hatox  pe  la  Goupilliere Pari^  France. 

R  A.  Hadfield London,  England. 

Prof.   Hans  Hoefer Leoben,  Austria. 

Prof.  Henri  Louis'Le  Chatelier Paris,  France. 

M.  Floris!  Osmond Paris,  France. 

John  E.  Stead Middlesbrough,  England. 

Prof.  Dimetry  Constantin  Tschernoff St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

Charles  D.  Walcott Washington,  D.  C. 

Prof.  pR,  Hermann  Wedding Berlin,  Germany. 

Honorary  Members  [Deceased). 

Bell,  Sir  Lo^^-THIAN 1904 

Castillo,  A.  Del 1895 

CosTRERA.*,  Manuel  Maria 1902 

Daubref^  a 1896 

Drown,  Thomas  M 1904 

Gaetzschmann,  Moritz 1895 

Gruner,  L 1883 

Hunt,  T.  Sterry 1892 

Kerl,  Bruno 1905 

Le  Conte,  Joseph 1901 

LESLrv',  J.  P... 1896 

Patera,  .\dolph 1890 

Pebcy.  John 1889 

PoeEPXY,  Franz 1895 

Richter,  Theodor 1898 

Robert*- Austen,  W.  C 1902 

JJERLfj,  Albert 1898 

Siemens  C.  Williamjs 1883 

Thoma*,  David 1882 

TcxjfER,  Peter  R  von 1897 
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Number.  Place.  Date.  Vol.  Page. 

I.  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.* May,  1871 i.       3 

II.  Bethlehem,  Pa August,  1871 i.     10 

III.  Troy,  X.Y November,  1871 i.     13 
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XV.  Cleveland, O October,  1875 iv.       9 

XVI.  Washington,  D.  C February,  187r) iv.     13 

XVII.  Philadelphia,  Pa.t June,  1876 v.       3 

XVIII.  Philadelphia,  Pa October,  1876 v.     19 

XIX.  New  York,  N.  Y February,  1877 v.     27 

XX.  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.* May,  1877 vi.       3 

XXI.  Anienia,  N.  Y October,  1877 vi.     10 

XXII.  Philadelphia,  Pa February,  1878 vi.     18 

XXIII.  Chattanooga,  Tenn.* May,  1878 vii.       3 

XXIV.  Lake  George,  N.  Y October,  1878 vii.  103 

XXV.  Baltimore,  Md.* February,  1879 vii.  217 

XXVI.  Pittsburg,  Pa May,  1879 viii.       3 

XXVII.  Montreal,  Canada September,  1879 viii.  121 

XX  VII  I.  New  York,  N.  Y.* February,  1880 viii.  275 

XXIX.  Lake  Superior,  Mich August,  1880 ix.       1 

XXX.  Philadelphia,  Pa.* February,  1881 ix.  275 

XXXI.  Staunton,  Va May,  1881 x.       1 

XXXII.  Harrisburg,  Pa October.  1881 x.  119 

XXXII I.  Washington,  D.  C* February,  1882 x.  225 

XXXIV.  Denver,  Col August,  1882 xi.       1 

XXXV.  Boston,  Mjiss.* February,  1883 xi.  217 

XXXVI.  Roanoke,  Va June,  1883 xii.       3 

XXXVII.  Troy,  N.  Y October,  1883 xii.  175 

XXXVIII.  Cincinnati,  O.* February,  1884 xii.  447 

XXXIX.  Chicago,  111 May,  18*84 xiii.       1 

XL.  Philadelphia,  Pa September,  1884 xiii.  285 

XLI.  New  York,  N.  Y.* February,  1885 xiii.  585 

XLII.  (  l»attHno<»ga,  Tenn May,  1885 xiv.       1 

XLIII.  Halifax,  N.  S September,  18.S5 xiv.  307 

XLIV.  Pittsburg,  Pa.* February,  1886 xiv.  687 

XLV.  Bethlehem,  Pa May,  1886 xt.  Ixiii. 

•  Annual  meetlnK  for  the  elertion  of  ofTlceni.    The  nilcs  were  amended  at  the  Cbattanooga 
meeting.  May,  \blH,  chanfcing  the  annual  election  from  May  to  February, 
t  BfRun  in  May  at  Kaiton,  I'a..  for  the  election  of  offlcen,  and  adjourned  to  Philadelphia, 
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Number. 
XLVI. 
XLVII. 
XLVIII. 
XLIX. 
L. 
LI. 
LII. 
LIII. 
LIV. 
LV. 
LVI. 
LVII. 
LVIII. 
LIX. 
LX. 
LXI. 
LXII. 
LXIII. 
LXIV. 
LXV. 
LXVI. 
LXVII. 
LXVIII. 
LXIX. 
LXX. 
LXXI. 
LXXII. 
LXXIII. 
LXXIV. 
LXXV. 
LXXVI. 
LXXVII. 
LXXVI  II. 
LXX  IX. 
LXXX 
LXXXI. 
LXXXII. 
LXXXIII. 
LXX  XIV. 
LXX  XV. 
LXXXVI. 
LXXX  VI L 
LXXXVIII 
LXXXIX. 

x<  \ 

X<  II 

xnii 


LIST    OF    MEKTINGS. 


Place.  Date.  Vol. 

Si.  Louis,  Mo October,  1886 xv. 

.S.-ninlon,  Pa.* February,  1SS7 xv. 

Uiah  and  Montana July,  1887 xvi. 

Duluth.  Minn July,  1887 xvi. 

Boston,  Mass.* February,  1888 xvi. 

Biriuin-ham,  .\la May,  1888 xvii. 

Burtalo,  N.  Y October,  1888 xvii. 

New  York,  N.  Y.* February,  1889 xvii. 

Colorailo June,  1889 xviii. 

Ottawa,  Canada October,  1889 xviii. 

Washington,  D.  C* February,  1890 xviii. 

New  York,  N.  Y September,  1890 xix. 

New  York,  N.  Y.* February,  1891 xix. 

Cleveland,  O June,  1891 xx. 

Glen  Summit,  Pa October,  1891 xx. 

Baltimore,  Md.* February,  1892 xxi. 

Plaitsburgh,  N.  Y June,  1892 xxi. 

Heading,  Pa October,  1892 xxi. 

Montreal,  Canada* February,  1893... xxi. 

Chicago,  111 August,  1893 xxii. 

Virginia  Beach,  Va.* February,  1894 xxiv. 

Bridgeport,  Conn October,  1894 xxiv. 

Floridaf March,  1895 xxv. 

Atlanta,  Ga October,  1895 xxv. 

Pituburg,  Pa-* February,  1896 xxvi. 

Colorado September,  1896 xxvi. 

Chicago,  111 February,  1897 xxvii. 

Lake  Superior July,  1897 xxvii. 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.* February,  1898 xxviii 

Buffalo,  N.  Y October,  1898 xxviii.  xxxvi. 

New  York  City* February,  1899 xxix.        xvii. 

Califoniia September,  1899 xxix, 

Washington,  D.  C* February,  1900 xxx. 

Canada August,  1900 xxx. 

Richmond,  Va.* February,  1901 xxxi. 

Mexico Nov»*mber,  1901. .xxxi.  and  xxxii 

Phila/Jelphia,  Pa.J May,  1902 xxxiii.,  xxi.  and  xxxv 

New  Haven,  Conn October,  1902 xxxiii. 

Alliany,  N.  Y.* February,  1903 xxxiv. 

New  York,  N.  Y r)(tober,  1903 xxxiv. 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.* P'ebruary,  1904 xxxv. 

I^ke  Superior Septeml:)er,  1 904 xxxv. 

W     '        ■  ,r,,  D.  C May,  1905 xxxvi. 

r.f  iimbin July,  1905 xxxvi. 

Bethlehem,  Pa  I'ebruary,  190<) xxxvii. 

Ixndon,  Knjfland July,  1906 xxxvii. 

.N'«-w  York.  .\.  Y \pril,  1907 xxxviii. 

.  Toronto,  Canada July.   1^07 xxxviii. 
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•  >  f  offlcen. 

♦  Bntttii  in  ¥ieifnukrjtSrm  YorkCltjr.  for  theelection  of  ofTicern.  and  adjourned  to  Florida. 
:      ••        "         to  Philadelphia. 
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The  publications  of  the  Institute  comprise : 

Transactions. 

The  volumes  of  Transactions,  which  are  published  annually,  con- 
tain the  list  of  officers,  rules,  etc.,  the  Proceedings,  and  the  papers 
revised  for  final  publication.  (In  this  revision,  after  the  prelimi- 
nary publication,  authors  are  permitted  to  use  the  largest  liberty  ; 
and  the  changes  and  additions  made  in  papers  are  sometimes  im- 
portant. It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  study  or  quote 
a  paper  in  the  preliminary  edition,  that  they  may  not  have  in  that 
form  the  ultimate  and  deliberate  expression  of  the  author's  views. 
It  should  be  added,  however,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  are 
no  important  changes.)  These  volumes  are  for  sale  as  follows,  in 
paper  covers : 

Vols.  I.  to  IV.  (inclusive),  each S3.00 

Vols.  V.  to  Vlir.  (inclusive),  each, 4.(m1 

Vols.  IX.  and  X.  (a  small  suj^ply  on  hand,  which  will  be 

sold  only  with  com])lete  sets,  at  a  price  of  SIO.OO  each.) 

Vols.  XI.  to  XXIX.  (inclusive),  each, o.OO 

Vols.  XXX.  and  XXXI.,  each, (*».(tO 

Vol.  XXXII o.CM) 

Vols.  XXXIII.  to  XXXVIII.  (inclusive),  each,   .         .  <;.<«) 

Half-morocco  binding,  SI  extra  per  volume. 
Com})letesetof  Trdnsdrtlons^VoU.  I.  to  XXXVII  I.,  inelusive, 

half-morocco  binding  (freight  ])repaid),  .         .         .    234.00 

iil-MoNTlILV.  Ill  I.LKTIN. 

Per  annum, 10.00 

(To  nieml)ers  of  the  Institute,  public  lil)raries,  educational 
institutions  and  technical  societies,  $.').rM).) 

Single  numbers, J.^k) 

(To  membersof  the  Institute,  pul»lic  libraries,  etc.,  SI. (XJ.) 


Xiv  PUBLICATIONS. 

Indexes. 
Index,  Vols.  XVI.  to  XX.  (inclusive),  paper.       .        .         .      $1.00 
Index,  Vols.  XXI.  to  XXV.  (inclusive),  cloth.      .         .  1.25 

Index,  Vols.  XXVI.  to  XXX.  (inclusive),  cloth,  $1.50,  halt- 

morocco, 2.50 

In({e.r,  1W.V  y.  to  A' A' AT.  (inclusive).— This  volume,  an  octavo  of 
7(K>  paires.  affords  a  ready  and  complete  reference  to  any  subject 
treateil  or  alluded  to  in  the  Tt'onsactions,  Vols.  I.  to  XXXV.,  inclu- 
sive. The  names  of  persons,  mines,  works,  towns,  etc.,  have  been 
includeil ;  and  abundant  cross-references  and  classified  sub-head- 
ings have  been  added  to  facilitate  rapid  consultation. 

The  Institute  maintains  at  more  than  a  hundred  important 
mining  centers  throughout  the  world,  free  sets  of  its  Transactions,  open 
for  consultation  without  fee,  to  all  suitable  applicants.  Hence,  the 
value  of  this  index  is  by  no  means  limited  to  individual  posses- 
sors of  complete  sets  of  the  Tr  a  i  intact  ions.  Moreover,  the  title  of  a 
paper,  or  the  record  of  any  remarks  concerning  a  subject,  being 
found  in  the  Index,  the  Secretary's  office  of  the  Institute  will  sup- 
ply ujjon  written  application  any  desired  information  as  to  the 
nature  and  length  of  said  paper,  whether  it  can  be  supplied  in 
separate  pamphlet  form,  etc. 

Bound  in  cloth,  .S5.<X).  half-morocco,         ....      $6.00 

Special  Editions. 
'•  The  Genesis  of  Ore-Deposits,^''  comprising  the  famous  treatise  of 
the  late  Professor  Franz  Posepny,  with  the  successive  discussions 
thereof  by  Le  Conte,  Blake,  Winchell,  Church,  Emmons,  Becker, 
Cazin,  Rickard  and  Raymond  (all  of  which  were  published  in 
Volumes  XXIII.  and  XXIV.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Institute, 
and  subsequently  in  the  special  "  Posepny  Volume,"  issued  by  the 
Institute) ;  also,  later  papers  by  Van  Hise,  Emmons,  Weed,  Lind- 
gren,  Vogt,  Kemp,  Blake,  Rickard  and  others,  and  the  discussions 
of  these  papers  by  De  Launay,  Beck,  and  many  others  (some  of 
these  were  included  in  Volume  XXX.  and  the  remainder  appeared 
in  Volume  XXXI.) ;  also  a  complete  lji))liograph3'  of  Institute 
papers  and  discussions  on    this   subject   from    1871    to  the  year 

'in-      '  '  -'  pny  volume  comprised  2G5  jiages,  and  was  sold 

for  %.L.  •  .  ..V ;.  price  the  edition  was  long  since  exhausted.   The 

present  volume  in  an  octavo  of  825  i>ages. 

Ik)und  in  cloth,  $6.00,  half-morocco, $7.00 

'•  Thf  Krolution  of  Mine-Survey intj  InMrumentj<y   This  is  a  volume  of 

al>oul  4^X)  P^*'-         '   ining  the  original   paj)er  of  Mr.  Dunbar  D. 

Scott  on  that  r...,j»:,i  (^Trarmactums,  XXVIII.),  first  jiublished  in 
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1898,  together  with  later  papers,  continuing  the  same  subject,  and 
discussions  thereof,  by  Hoskokl,  Lyman,  Davis  and  many  others. 

Bound  in  cloth,  §3.50,  half-morocco, S4.50 

Glossary  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Terms  (1881),  cloth,    .        1.00 
S/panuh- American  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Glossary,  hound 

in  leather,  pocket-size,  96  pages, 0.75 

List  of  Members,  Rules,  etc.,  paper, 0.50 

Pamphlets. 

1.  The  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  each  Meeting. 

2.  Such  of  the  papers  presented  or  read  by  title  at  each  Meeting 
as  are  furnished  by  the  authors  and  approved  by  the  Council  for 
full  publication.  (In  nearly  all  cases  in  which  papers,  the  titles  of 
which  appear  in  the  Proceedings,  are  not  subsequently  published, 
they  have  been  withdrawn  by  the  authors.)  These  papers  are  pub- 
lished separately  in  pamphlet  form,  and  are  marked  "subject  to 
revision."  Beyond  the  edition  distributed,  without  charge,  to  mem- 
l)ers  and  associates  not  in  arrears,  a  small  supply  is  retained  to 
meet  subsequent  demand.  There  are  no  copies  on  hand  of  papers 
read  before  1880.  The  stock  is  nearly  complete  from  1880.  These 
papers  are  for  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  or  are  sent  to  j)ur- 
chasers,  charges  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  as  follows: 


No.  or  Packs. 

SnfOLB  Gonts. 

10  Copin. 

20  COPIKS. 

24  or  less 

25  to   48 

49to   80 

81  to   96 

97  to  128 

129  to  144 

$0.25 
0.30 
0.40 
0.45 
0.50 
0.55 
0.60 
0.65 

$2.00 
2.50 
3.2.5 
3.50 
3.75 
4.00 
4.25 
4.50 

$3.50 
4.50 
5.25 
6.00 
6.25 
6.50 

145  to  160 

161  to  176 

6.75 
7.00 

Papers  with  folders  and  inserted  plates  stibject  to  special  price. 

Authors'  Kdition  of   Pamphlets. 

K.xtra  copies  of  pamphlets,  if  ordered  Itcforo  the  printing  of 
the  Bi-Monihly  Bulletin,  will  be  furnished  to  members  of  the 
In.stitute  at  special  rates,  which  will  be  given  on  ai»plication  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary,  Joseph  Struthers,  29  West  3!Uh  St., 
New  York,  X.  \ . 
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CEKTIFICATK  OF  INCORPORATION. 


\\k  llie  undersigned,  heinj:  all  })ersons  of  full  :ige  and  citizens  of  the  United 
Siatts,  and  a  njajority  residents  of  the  State  of  New  York,  desirin*;^  to  form  a  cor- 
poration pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Membership  C  orporations  Law  for  the 
puriK»se  of  ineorponitinj;,  as  provided  in  Section  5  of  Article  T.  of  said  law,  the 
existing  uninct;rpi»rated  association  known  as  American  Institute  of  Mining  En- 
gineers, do  hereby  make,  acknowleilge  and  file  tliis  Certificate  for  that  purpose, 
and  d«»  Certify  as  ft>ll<»ws  : 

I.  That  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  is  an  unincorporated  as- 
sociation orjMnized  and  existing  with  the  object  of  promoting  tlie  arts  and  sci- 
ences connected  witli  the  economic  production  of  the  useful  minerals  and  metals 
and  the  welfare  <if  those  employed  in  these  industries  by  means  of  meetings  for 
Micyil  intercourse  and  the  reading  and  discussion  of  professional  papers,  and  to 
circulate  by  means  of  publications  among  its  members  and  associates  the  informa- 
tion thus  obtained. 

II.  That  the  persons  duly  apjiointed  or  designated  to  manage  the  afiairs  of 
mid  association  are  designated  by  the  rules  thereof  Members  of  its  Council ;  that 
the  undersigned  are  all  members  of  said  Council  as  the  same  was  constituted  on 
the  'J^th  day  of  Deceml^r,  1904. 

III.  That  on  said  last-mentioned  date  a  regularly  called  meeting  of  said  asso- 
ciation was  held  at  its  office  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  City  of  New  York; 
that  thirty  days  l>ofore  such  meeting  notice  of  the  intention  to  incorporate  said 
aaacx-iaiion  wa.s  given  by  mail  to  each  member  thereof  whose  residence  or  post- 
office  a<ldreKS  is  known  ;  that  at  said  meeting  the  following  resolutions  were 
ofTere<l,  .^ecjnded  and  duly  adopted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  its  members 
then  present,  to  wit : 

'*Rf«fJrtfiy  That  it  is  the  sense  of  tlie  members  and  associates  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Enfrineers  in  general  meeting  assembled  that  it  is  desirable 
and  necessary  f«>r  the  well  Ix-dng  of  said  association  and  its  memlxirs  and  for  the 
furtherance  of  tlie  objects  for  wljich  the  sjune  lias  been  formed,  that  said  associa- 
tion incorfwrate  under  the  Membership  Corporations  I>aw  of  the  State  of  New 
York  ; 

And  Further  ReMdrtd^  That  the  Meml)erH  of  the  Council  of  this  Association,  or 
a  majority  tliere<if,  Ijc  and  they  hereby  are  authorized,  in  accordance  with  the 
pr  '  -  '  (»f  Article  I.  of  the  Meml)eiship  Corporations  Law,  to  in- 

c  '.  i'»n  for  the  same  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  organized 

simI  omductetl,  in  the  manner  provi«led  in  -\rticle  II.  of  Kai<l  law  ; 

That  the  name  of  said  ctjrporation  as  herel)y  a<iopte<l   by 
tb.    .--  „       American  Institute  of  .Mining  lOnKirx'ers. 

And  Furiker  Ilrmiivrtl^  That  the  said  incorimrators  shall  be  named  in  the  Certifi- 
cate of  Irr  'on  as  fli  rectors  of  Mich  (ior|M>niti<m  until  its  first  annual  meet- 
ing, ami  I..  .V  .  ii  direi-torH  and  their  HUCCCHKors  in  (illice  shall  be  and  they 
brrrhr  are  authorize*!  to  enact  and  adopt  a  Constitution  and  ]'>y-LawH  for  the 
goremment  of  Mid  coriKiration." 

IV.  That  the  name  of  the  pro{>osed  corporation  Ik  yVmerican  Inntitute  of  Min- 
ing Knginccn. 


CERTIFICATE    OF    INCORPORATION.  XVll 

V.  That  the  purposes  for  which  this  corporation  is  to  be  formed  are  :  To  pro- 
mote the  arts  and  sciences  connected  with  the  economic  production  of  the  useful 
minerals  and  metals  and  the  welfare  of  those  employed  in  these  industries  by 
means  of  meetings  for  social  intercourse,  and  the  reading  and  discussion  of  pro- 
fessional papers,  and  to  circulate  by  means  of  publications  among  its  members 
the  information  thus  obtained  ;  and  to  establish  and  maintain  a  place  of  meeting 
for  its  meml)ers  and  a  hall  for  the  reading  of  papers  and  delivery  of  addresses, 
and  a  library  of  books  relating  to  subjects  cognate  to  the  sciences  and  arts  of 
mining  and  metallurgy. 

VI.  That  the  territory  in  which  the  operations  of  this  corporation  are  to  l>e 
principally  conductid  is  the  United  ^States  of  America,  and  the  principal  office 
for  the  transaction  of  its  affairs  is  to  be  located  in  the  City,  County  and  State  of 
New  York. 

VI r.  That  the  duration  of  this  cor|K)ration  is  to  be  perpetual. 

VIII.  That  the  number  of  directors  of  this  corporation  is  to  be  nine.  At  its 
first  annual  meeting  three  directors  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  one  year  ;  three 
directors  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  two  years,  and  three  directors  shall  be 
elected  to  serve  for  three  years.  At  each  subsequent  annual  meeting  so  many 
directors  only  shall  be  elected  as  shall  be  necessary  to  fill  vacancies  then  existing 
in  the  Boanl  ;  and  each  director  then  chosen  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  three 
years,  unless  the  vacancy  which  he  shall  be  chosen  to  fill  was  caused  otherwise 
than  by  expiration  of  the  forujer  incuml>ent's  term  of  office,  in  which  event  he 
shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  the  balance  of  his  pre<lecessor's  unexpired  term. 

IX.  That  the  time  for  holding  the  annual  meeting  of  this  corporation  shall  l)e 
the  third  Tuesday  of  Kel)ruary  in  each  year. 

X.  That  the  names  and  jxjst-office  addresses  of  the  subscribers  hereto  who  are 
to  be  directors  of  this  corporation  tintil  the  first  annual  meeting  are 

Names.  Post-Office  Addresses. 

James  (Jayli'v, 71  I'roadway,  New  York  City  ; 

Frank  Lyman, SS  Wall  Street,  New  York  City  ; 

James  V.  Kemp, Columbia  University,  New  York  City ; 

Charles  H.  Snow, New  York  University,  New  York  City  ; 

Frank  Klepetko, 'J  1  State  Street,  New  York  City  ; 

Thomas  A.  Kickard,    .    .    .  'J'il  IJroadway,  New  York  City  ; 

James  Doiiglas, W  John  Street,  New  York  City  ; 

Albert  K.  Ledoux.    .    .    .    .  91>  John  Street,  New  York  City  ; 
Itossiter  \\.  Raymond,    .    .  99  Jt)hn  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  above  certificate,  dated  December  .SO,  1904,  was  signetl  an<l  arknowledge<i 
by  the  siil>scrilH»rs  l>efore  William  .\.  Ixukwood,  Notary  Public  (No.  74  .  Now 
York  <  'ountv. 


I,  the  undersigned  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do 
hereby  approve  of  the  above  CV-rtificate  of  Incorporation  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  Fngineers,  and  do  authorize  the  same  to  be  filetl. 

SaMIKI.   (iRKKXBAf.M, 

Juttwe  of  the  Suurnn^  Court. 
January  7,  l!>i.'j. 

B 
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CONSTITUTION. 

[Adoptkd  Fkb.  21,  1905.] 

AKTU'LE  I. 
Name  and  Object. 

6bc.  1.  This  Institute  is  incorporated  under  the  Membership  Corporation  Law 
of  the  State  of  New  York  :  its  corporate  n:imo  is  Amkrican  Institute  of  Mining 
ExiiiSEERS ;  and  its  objects  are  such  as  are  stated  in  its  Certificate  of  Incorpora- 
tion. 

ARTICLE  IL 

Members. 

Sei-.  1.  The  membership  of  the  Institute  shall  comprise  four  classes,  namely: 
(1  )  Members;  (2)  Honorary  Members  ;  (3)  Associates  ;  and  (4)  Honorary  Asso- 
ciates. Only  Members  and  Associates  residing  within  the  United  States  of 
America,  Republic  of  Mexico  and  Dominion  of  Canada  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Institute. 

Sec.  2.  All  Members,  Honorary  Members,  Associates  and  Honorary  Asso- 
ciates of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  as  the  same  existed  on  the 
day  of  the  incorporation  of  this  Institute,  are  Members,  Honorary  Members,  As- 
sociates and  Honorary  Associates,  respectively,  of  this  Corporation. 

Sec.  3.  The  foUowing  classes  of  persons  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  in 
the  Institute,  namely  :  as  Members  and  Honorary  Members,  all  professional  min- 
ing  engineers,  geologists,  metallurgists  or  chemists,  and  all  persons  practically 
engaged  in  mining,  metallurgy  or  meUallurgical  engineering  ;  as  Associates  and 
Honorarv  A'-vKiates,  all  persons  desirous  of  being  connected  with  the  Institute 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ojuncil,  are  suitable. 

Sec.  4.  Every  candidate  for  election  as  a  Member  or  Associate  of  the  Institute 
must  be  prop<^wed  for  election  by  at  least  three  Members  or  Associates  ;  must  be 
approved  by  ilie  Committee  on  Men)l>erhhip,  as  prcM-ribed  in  the  Hy-Laws  ;  and 
must  be  elected  by  the  Council.  Not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  votes  cast 
fhall  be  ncccntiry  to  an  election.  Every  jK-rson  so  electe<l  shall  beitome  a  Mem- 
ber or  Awociate,  a*  the  cawj  may  Ik.*,  upon  payment  of  his  first  dues  as  herein- 
after prencribe*!.  Vju^U  candidate  for  Honorary  Member  or  Honorary  Associate, 
muAt  \te  recommended  by  at  least  ten  MemV>erH  or  AssoeiateH  ;  imist  be  approved 
br  the  Council ;  and  niuni  \ie  ele<'ted  by  ballot  at  a  nieeting  of  the  lioanl  of  Direc 
lora  br  the  unanimoii«»  vote  of  all  the  Din^clors  present ;  provided,  however,  that 
the  niimVier  of  Honorary  Membeni  and  Honorary  Associates  shall  not  at  any  time 
exceed  twenty. 

gK/r-.  •*>,  \i  any  |»er»on  elected  a  Member  or  Asw>ciate  dcK-s  not,  within  sixty 
dava  after  notice  of  his  election,  accept  the  same  and  pay  his  initiation  fee  and 
doc*  for  the  current  year,  bit  election  may  be  cancelled  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Gooocil. 
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Sec.  6.  The  Council  may  at  any  time  change  the  classification  of  a  person 
elected  as  an  Associate  so  as  to  make  him  a  Member,  or  vice  versa.  All  MemWrs 
ami  Associates  shall  be  equally  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  membership,  provided 
ihat  Honorary  Members,  Honorary  Associates,  and  Members  and  Associates  whose 
Post-Office  addresses  shall  be  outside  of  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada, 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Dl'KS. 

Sec\  1.  The  dues  of  Members  nnd  Associates  shall  be  Ten  Dollars  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance  on  tiie  first  tlay  of  each  Calendar  year,  l-^ach  newly  eh-cled 
Member  or  Associate  shall  pay,  when  notified  of  election,  an  initiation  fee  of  Ten 
Dollars  in  addition  to  the  dues  for  ihe  current  year.  Honorary  Members  and 
Honorary  Associates  shall  not  be  liable  lo  initiation  fee  or  dues.  Any  Member  or 
-\ssociate  in  arrears  for  one  year  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council,  be  de- 
prived of  the  receipt  of  publications  or  stricken  from  the  list  of  Members,  pro- 
vided that  he  may  be  restored  to  membership  by  the  Council  on  payment  of  all 
arrears  or  may  be  again  proj>osed  and  elected  after  an  interval  of  three  years. 

Sec.  2.  Any  Member  or  Associate  not  in  arrears  may  become,  by  the  payment 
of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars  at  one  time,  a  Life  Member  or  Associate  ;  and 
bball  not  be  liable  lliereafter  to  annual  dues. 


AKTiCLh:  IV. 
Business  Mektin(;s  of  the  Institute. 

Sec.  1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  for  the  election  of  Directors  and 
transaction  of  other  business  >»hall  take  jijaie  (»n  the  third  Tuesday  in  Fel>ruary  in 
each  year.  A  report  of  the  tinancial  conditiitn  of  liie  Institute  and  an  abstract  of 
the  accounts  shall  be  furnisheil  by  the  Directors,  and  presented  at  each  annual 
meeting. 

Sk<'.  2.  Special  business  meetings  of  the  Institute  may  Ik*  i»eld  at  jucli  times 
and  places  as  the  lioard  (»f  Directors  may  appoint,  upon  notice  to  all  Members  and 
Associates  entitled  to  vote,  directed  to  each  at  his  last  known  Post-Office  address, 
and  mailed  in  the  City  of  New  York  not  less  than  twenty  days  l)efore  the  date 
fiie<i  for  such  meeting. 

Sec.  3.  At  all  business  meetings  of  tlu'  Institute  the  presence  of  nine  MemWrs 
and  .\sstx'iates  shall  constitute  a  (piorum. 

Sw.  4.  -\t  all  business  meetings  of  the  Institute  Meuibtrs  and  .VsMxiates  mav 
vote  either  in  |>erson  or  by  proxy,  but  no  Member  or  Associate  in  arrears  since 
the  lai>t  annual  meeting  sliall  be  entitled  to  vote. 

AirncLK  V. 

Otihiv  .Mikti.\(;s  ok  the  I.nstitute. 

Skc.  1.  .\11  meetings  of  the  Institute  other  than  businew  meetings  shall  be  held 
at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Council  may  ap)>oint.  Notice  of  all  such  luect- 
iogs  shall  be  given  to  all  Members  and  Awociales  b^r  mail. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

Directors  and  Officers. 

Sec.  1.  The  business  and  financial  affairs  of  the  Institute  sliall  be  managetl  by 
a  Boanl  of  Directors,  who  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  in  the  manner 
prescribed  in  the  Certificate  of  Incorporation. 

Sf.c.  2.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  Directors  from  among  their 
number.  All  such  officers  shall  be  elected  nt  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  after  each  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation,  and  shall  hold  office  for 
one  year  or  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualify. 

The  duiies  of  all  officers  shall  he  such  as  usually  pertain  to  their  offices,  re- 
speotivelv,  together  with  such  other  duties  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed 
for  iheni  by  the  By-Laws.  The  Treasurer  shall  give  a  bond  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  his  duties  in  a  sum  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  but  at  the 
expense  of  the  Institute. 

Sec.  3.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Board  of  Directors  by  death, 
resignation  or  otherwise,  the  remaining  members  of  the  Board  may,  by  a  majority 
vole,  elect  a  successor  to  fill  the  vacancy,  who  shall  continue  in  office  until  the 
next  annual  meeting  or  until  his  successor  shall  have  been  chosen. 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  of  Directors  may,  in  its  discretion,  declare  the  place  of  any 
Director  vacant,  on  his  failure  for  any  reason,  to  attend  three  successive  meetings 
of  the  Boanl.  Any  Director  who  shall  under  this  section  or  in  any  other  manner 
cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  held  to  have  vacated 
any  other  office  to  which  he  shall  previously  have  been  elected  ;  and  the  Board 
shall  elect  a  new  incumbent  to  the  said  vacant  office. 

Sjx\  5.  The  Board  of  Directors  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  from  their  own 
number  standing  and  special  commitiees,  and  may  delegate  to  such  committees 
fuch  duties  as  they  may  see  fit. 

AirncLE  VII. 

Meetings  ok  the  Board  ok  Directors. 

Bec  1.  A  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  election  of  offi- 
cem  and  the  transaction  of  other  business  shall  be  held  on  the  third  Tuesday 
in  February  in  each  year,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ia<«titute. 

Se/t;.  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  at  which  any  business  may 
be  lranjiacte<I,  may  Ixr  called  to  meet  at  any  time  at  the  office  of  the  Institute  in 
ihc  City  of  New  York,  by  notice  in  writing  niailed  at  least  five  days  before  the 
mc-eting,  by  the  Secretary  to  each  meml>er  of  the  Board  at  his  last  known  Post- 
er >ffice  ad  '-  '  jnetl  cither  by  the  President  or  the  Vice-President  or  by  three 
member-  iW/anl. 

8ec.  3.  Al  all  meeting«4  of  the  lioard  of  Directors  the  presence  of  five  mem- 
ben  ahall  constituu*  a  quorum. 

APvTICLK  VIII. 
The  Council. 

8«c.  1.  Tb«  profcaiional,  technical,  ncientific  and  social  interests  of  the  Insti- 
tute •hall  be  committed  to  the  iinpervi»ion  of  a  Council  composed  of  a  President 
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oi  the  Council,  six  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Council,  a  Secretary  of  the  Council 
and  nine  Councilors,  who  shall  be  elected  from  among  the  Meml>ers  and  Aj?sf>- 
ciates  of  the  Institute  in  the  manner  hereinafter  prescribed.  Members  of  the 
Council  raav  or  may  not  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  of  the  Council  shall  be  elected  for  one  year,  and  no  j>er- 
8on  shall  Ije  eligible  for  immediate  re-election  to  this  office  who  shall  have  held 
ihe  same  for  two  consecutive  years. 

After  the  first  year  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Council  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for 
two  years,  and  Councilors  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  three  years.  Xo  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council  or  Councilor  shall  be  eligible  for  immediate  re-election 
to  the  same  office  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Council  shall  be  elected  annually. 

Sec.  3.  At  the  first  annual  meeting, to  be  held  in  the  year  1905,  there  shall  be 
elected  a  President  of  the  Council  to  serve  for  one  year,  a  Secretary  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  serve  for  one  year,  three  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Council  to  serve  for  one 
year,  three  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Council  to  serve  for  two  years,  three  Councilors 
to  serve  for  one  year,  three  Councilors  to  serve  for  two  years,  and  three  Councilors 
to  serve  for  three  years.  At  each  subsequent  annual  meeting  there  shall  he 
elected  a  President  of  the  Council  to  serve  for  one  year  ;  a  Secretary  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  serve  for  one  year;  three  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Council  to  serve  for  two 
years  ;  and  three  Councilors  to  serve  for  three  years.  The  term  of  office  of  all 
Members  of  the  Council  shall  continue  until  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  at 
which  their  successors  are  elected. 

Sec.  4.  Vacancies  in  the  Coimcil  may  occur  by  death  or  resignation  ;  or  the 
Council  may,  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  its  members,  declare  the  place  of 
any  officer  or  member  of  the  Council  vacant,  on  his  failure  for  one  year,  from  in- 
ability or  otherwise,  to  attend  the  regular  meetings  or  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office.  All  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  Council,  and  any 
person  so  appointed  shall  hold  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  elected  or  appointed  ;  provklcd  that  the  said  appointment  shall 
not  render  such  person  ineligible  for  election  to  the  Council  at  the  next  meeting. 

Sec.  5.  The  presence  of  five  memlx?rs  of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum  ; 
but  the  Council  may  appoint  an  Executive  Committee,  or  any  business  coming 
within  the  authority  of  the  Council  may  be  transacted  at  a  regularly-calle«l  meet- 
ing thereof,  at  which  less  than  a  (juorum  may  be  present,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  a  majority  of  the  Council  subsecjuently  given  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  and 
recorded  by  him  with  the  minutes. 

Sec.  6.  The  election  of  the  Council  shall  take  place  at  the  regular  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Institute.  Nominations  for  memlK>rs  of  the  Council  may  be  sent  in 
writing  to  the  Secretary  accompanied  with  the  names  of  the  proposers  at  any 
time  not  less  than  thirty  days  liefore  the  annual  meeting  ;  and  the  Secretary 
shall,  not  less  than  two  weeks  l)efore  said  meeting,  mail  to  every  Member  or  As- 
s^tciate  entitle*!  to  vote  a  list  of  all  n<Mninations  for  each  office  so  receivecl,  to- 
gether with  the  names  of  the  persons  ineligible  for  election  to  each  office;  and 
if  the  Council  or  a  Committee  thereof,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  shall  have  rec- 
ommentled  anv  nomination,  such  rec«»mmendation  may  also  be  sent  to  the  Meui- 
Ur.  :itid  Associates  with  the  list  of  all  nominations  made. 
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ARTICLK  TX. 

Meetings  ov    iuk  CorxciL. 

Set.  1.  Meeting  of  the  Council  shall  I  e  hoKl  :it  such  times  and  places  as  the 
rresiilenl  of  the  Council  or  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Council  may  appoint. 

Sec.  2.  A  nieolinf  of  the  Council  may  he  held  on  the  day  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Institute  without  previous  notice.  Written  notice  of  all  other  meetings 
of  the  Council,  specifying  the  time  and  place  of  such  meeting,  signed  by  theSec- 
retarv,  shall  l>e  mailed  to  every  memlier  of  the  Council  at  his  last  known  Post- 
Offitx*  address  at  least  ten  days  l>efore  the  date  of  the  meeting, 

AUTICLK  X. 
Papers  and  Piblkations. 

8k:.  1.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  decide  as  to  the  acceptance  and  publi- 
cation of  any  professit)nal  papers  presented  to  the  Institute,  subject  to  such  con- 
ditioos  as  the  Boanl  of  Directors  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  2.  Thecopvrightof  all  professional  papers  communicated  to  and  accepted 
br  the  Institute  shall  be  vested  in  it,  unless  otherwise  expressly  agreed  between 
the  Council  and  the  author.  The  Institute  shall  not  assume  responsibility  for 
anv  statements  of  fact  or  opinion  advanced  in  the  papers  or  discussions  at  its 
meetings.  Neither  the  Council  nor  the  Institute  shall  officially  approve  or  dis- 
approve anv  technical  or  scientific  opinion  or  any  proposed  enterprise,  outside  of 
the  management  of  the  meetings,  discussions  and  publications  of  the  Institute, 
and  the  conduct  of  its  business  affairs  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Ski;.  3.  Si>ccial  Committees  may  from  time  to  time  be  appointed  by  the  Coun- 
cil to  make  investigations  and  prepare  reports  for  presentation  to  the  Institute, 
but  no  action  shall  l>e  taken  binding  the  Institute  for  or  against  the  conclusions 
embodied  in  any  such  reports. 

ARTICLE  XL 

8u.SrKNSl()NS    AND    PLxiTLSIDNS. 

8bc.  1.  Any  memljcr  of  the  Institute  who  shall  be  convicted  of  a  crime  involv- 
ing, in  the  opinion  »»f  the  lioard  of  Directors,  moral  turpitude,  shall,  upon  the 
|i«— Hr  by  the  Il<j«rd  of  Directon*  of  a  resolution  <leclaring  the  crime  for  which 
be  kaa  bi-tn  convicted  t^)  \tc  of  hucIi  character,  l>e  thereupon  dropped  from  mem- 
benbip  in  thiit  Institute. 

Sic.  2.  Any  member  of  the  Institute  may  be  suspended  or  expelled  for  mis- 
ooodoct  by  tbe  B<#ard  of  Directors,  after  charges  setting  forth  such  mi.scmduct 
•hall  bare  been  prefiarcd  by  the  (  ouncil  and  tiled  in  writing  with  the  Board. 
t' poo  tbe  receipt  of  such  chargett  in  writing,  the  Board  may,  in  its  discretion,  sus- 
petid  auch  memU  '  ingand  clet«'rminati«)n  thereupon.     As  so(jn  tw 

may  be  after  tbe  r        ,  tiarges,  the  lioard  shall  li.x  a  date  for  a  hearing 

thereupon  and  tball  give  to  tbe  accused  member  notice  thereof  in  writing,  mailed 
to  bim  at  bi«  Ia*t  known  1'  <•  address  not  leH.s  than  thirty  days  before  said 

date,  arrr>m|»anie<l  by  a  f; ,  .  .,f  the  charges  and  a  copy  of  the  second,  third 

and  foanb  trrtions  of  this  article. 

Hrc  3.  Uprjo  the  day  fix«*d  for  the  hearing,  the  arcu.H<'d  member  may  appear 
before  Ibe  Board,  either  in  {terson  or  by  an  n<'cTedit«'d   npn^iitative  ;  hear  any 
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witnesses  who  may  be  called  in  support  of  the  charges  and  at  his  option  cross- 
examine  the  same;  and  hear  read  any  documentary  evidence  ofTered  in  support 
of  the  charges.  The  accused  may,  in  liis  discretion,  produce  and  examine  wit- 
nesses in  his  defence,  and  submit  docunjcntary  evidence,  incluuin<if  a  statement 
from  himself  in  writing.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  the  lioard  of  Direc- 
ttjrs  shall  consider  and  vote  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  charges.  If  the  lioanl 
shall,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  its  nit'inbers,  declare  the  charges  sustained,  it  nny 
suspend  the  member  for  a  stated  period  or  expel  him. 

Sec.  4.  If  the  accused  memWr  shall  not  appear  at  the  hearing,  nnd  shall  within 
three  months  thereafter  tile  with  the  Board  an  affidavit  stating  that  h<»  had  not 
received  notice  of  the  charges  again-^t  him  in  time  t«)  enable  him  to  present  his 
defence,  the  Ik)ard  shall  fix  a  date  for  are-hearing  within  three  months  from  the 
receipt  of  such  affidavit  and  shall  immediately  notify  the  accused  member  by  mail 
of  such  date.  Upon  the  re-hearing,  the  accused  shall  have  the  same  privilege  of 
presenting  his  defence  as  he  would  have  had  upon  the  original  hearing  ;  and  after 
the  defence  is  presented,  the  Board  shall  take  a  new  vote  upon  the  cliarges.  the 
result  of  which  shall  be  conclusive. 

Sec.  5.  All  interests  in  the  property  of  the  Institute  of  persons  resigning, or 
otherwise  ceasing  to  be  Members  or  Associates,  shall  vest  in  the  Institute. 

ARTICr.K  xir. 

AMENDMENT!?. 

Sec.  1.  This  Constitution  or  any  Article  or  Section  thereof  may  he  amended  at 
any  annual  njeeting  by  a  two-thirds  v<»le  of  all  the  members  present  in  perscni  or 
by  proxy,  pinritlal  that  notice  *)f  the  proposed  amendment  shall  have  l)een  given 
in  writing  at  a  previous  meeting,  and  provided  aUo  that  the  amendment  or  amend- 
ments so  adopted  shall  have  been  printed  and  mailed  to  all  Meml)en}  and  Asso- 
ciates not  later  than  thirty  days  before  the  annual  meeting.  Any  amendment  or 
amendments  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  deemed  to  liave 
been  adopted,  and  shall  become  a  part  of  this  Constitution.  The  Secretary  shall 
forthwith  print  and  distribute  to  Meml)ers  and  .Vssociates  an  anuouneeinent  of  the 
result  of  saiil  vote,  :md  if  any  amendment  or  amendments  shall  have  l>een  adopted, 
a  copy  of  the  section  or  sections  so  amended. 
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BY-LAWS. 

[ADorrKD  Feb.  21,  1905.     Amended  Feb.  20,  1906,  and  Nov.  16,  1906.] 

I.  Presiding  Officers. 

At  all  Business  meetini,-*!  of  the  Institute  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  the 
Vice-l*resident,  or,  in  the  absence  of  both  of  them,  any  other  member  of  tlie 
Board  of  Director?  to  l>e  cliosen  by  the  meeting,  sliall  preside. 

At  all  other  meetinjrs  of  the  Institute  the  President  of  the  Council  or,  in  his 
aWnce,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  if  present,  shall  preside. 

II.  Order  of  Business. 

At  each  Business  meeting;  of  the  Institute  the  order  of  business  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Reading  of  minutes  of  preceding  meeting. 

2.  Keport  of  the  President. 

3.  Keport  of  the  Treasurer. 
"4.  Report  of  the  Secretary. 

5.  Election  of  Directors. 

6.  Election  of  Meml»ers  of  the  Council. 

7.  Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

8.  Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

9.  S|>ecial  Orders. 

10.  Miscellaneous  business. 

This  order  of  business  may  be  changed  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Members 
and  Associates  jiresent  in  person  or  by  proxy. 

Tl'.e  usual  parliamentary  rules  shall  govern  all  meetings  of  the  Institute  except 
in  cajies  otherwise  provided  by  the  Constitution  or  the  By-Laws. 

At  all  sessions  of  the  Institute  other  than  business  meetings,  the  order  of  pro- 
ceedings and  the  lime  of  adjournment  shall  rest  in  the  discretion  of  the  presid- 
ing officer. 

III.  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  all  meetings  of  the  In- 
•titute.  I'  '  "  Ije  cu.st<Klian  of  the  Corporate  Seal,  of  the  Minute  P>ooks,  and 
of  all  Ia-^  .Mients  U-longiiig  to  the  Instituto.      He  sliall  conduct,  on  hehalf 

of  the  Institute,  all  correspondence  relating  to  business  matters,  except  such  as 
\- '  tly  to  the  office  of  the  Treasurer. 

:;.     .    tify  all  officers  and  Directors  and  Members  of  the  Council,  and  all 

Memben  of  Committees  of  their  election  and  appointment  ;  shall  issue  notices  of 
all  mMl'nv^  of  the  lioard,  and  of  the  annual  and  other  meetings  of  the  Institute  ; 
and  »ihall,  in  calling  wjiecial  meetings  of  the  Directors,  specify  the  object  of  such 
aMr«tin^'. 

IV.  Secretary  ok  the  Council. 

The  Hecretarr  of  the  Council  shall  act  as  the  Clerk  of  that  body  at  :ill  of  its 
n    •  '     '      '  of  the  Institute  called  hir  tin*  discussi(jn  of  profcs- 

Ki  riiatt«-p<,  or  for  any  otlur  purpose  than  the  transac- 

tion of  buMinma. 

He  aball  be  ctiatodian  of  all  technical  or  scientitic  papers  submitted  to  the  In< 
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Btitute  for  its  consideration,  shall  have  charge  of  the  editing  and  printing  of  all 
material  published  by  the  Institute,  and  of  the  distribution  thereof.  On  the  tirel 
day  of  May  following  the  year  in  which  each  volume  of  TrunMictions  is  printed, 
he  shall  him  over  to  the  Library  Committee  all  copies  of  the  same  not  thereto- 
fore distributed  by  him.  He  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  correspondence  of  the 
Institute  relating  to  other  than  business  affairs. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Council  shall  receive  a  salary  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors.  He  may  appoint  an  Assistant  with  the  title  of  Editor,  who  .-hall 
likewise  receive  a  salary  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Council  may  or  may  not  be  the  same  person  aa  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Institute. 

V.  Assistant  Secrktary. 

The  Secretary  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  appoint  an 
Assistant  to  whom  both  he  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  may  delegate  such 
of  his  or  their  duties  as  he  or  tliey  may  see  fit.  This  Assistant  Secretary  shall 
receive  such  salary  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  which  shall  cover 
his  services  both  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Council. 

VI.  Trk.\surek. 

The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
shall  disburse  all  funds  of  the  Institute.  He  shall  keep  regular  accounts  in 
l)ooks  belonging  to  the  Institute,  which  shall  be<.pen  to  any  member  (jf  the  Board 
of  Directors.  He  shall  report  in  writing  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  at  every  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  which  such  report  shall 
be  called  for,  the  balance  of  money  on  hand,  and  any  existing  appropriation 
which  may  ati'ect  the  siime. 

His  accounts  shall  be  audited  annually  by  a  Committee  of  three  Members  or 
Associates  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  at  least  thirty  liays  prior  to  the  annual 
meeting  in  each  year,  which  Committee  shall  report  thereon  at  such  annual 
meeting. 

The  Treasurer  may,  at  his  discretion,  place  funds  of  the  Institute,  not  at  any 
time  exceeding  |=5,(MI0,  in  a  special  account  in  a  Bank  or  Trust  t'ornpany,  subject 
to  the  draft  <jf  the  Assistant  Treasurer,  and  may  delegate  to  the  Assistant  Treas- 
urer the  duty  of  paying,  out  of  this  account,  the  current  expenses  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

The  Treasurer  siiall  Ik,'  solely  responsible  to  llie  Institute  for  all  moneys  re- 
ceived, whether  the  same  are  entrusleii  to  the  Assistant  Treasurer  or  not. 

Vir.  Assistant  Treasurer. 

The  Treasurer  may  appoint,  with  t!ie  approval  of  the  Bt»ar«l  of  Directors,  an 
Asisistant  Treasurer,  to  whom  he  may  delegate  the  duty  of  conducting  the  corre- 
t<|K»ndence  incidental  to  the  office  of  Treasurer,  of  receiving  and  de|K>siting  in 
bank  to  the  credit  of  the  Institute  all  moneys  received,  and  of  paying,  out  of 
the  special  account  ujxtn  which  he  may  be  authorized  to  draw,  the  neces.vary  ex- 
jK'nses  of  the  Institute.  The  Treasurer  may  re<juire  of  him  a  lH)nd,  runiiing  to 
the  Treasurer  personally,  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $.'),(K0,  the  ex|^nse  of 
which  shall  In*  iMirne  by  the  Institute. 

The  .\hbistant  Treasurer  shall  receive  sueh  tinnjn  nsaticm  ns  shall  l»e  fixed  by 
tlic  pM.ard  of  Directors. 

The  offices  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  an<l  of  the  .Vssistant  Treasurer  may,  if 
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eodeeired  by  l>oth  the  Secretary  ami  the  Treasurer  ami  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  he  united  iu  ilio  same  person,  who  shall  then  receve  the  salary  of 
both  offices. 

The  Assistant  Treasurer  may,  Avith  tiie  approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
employ  suoli  i  er«<.^ns  as  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  clerical  and  oflice  force  for 
himself,  the  Assistant  SeoreUiry  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Council,  at  such  sala- 
ries as  shall  be  approvtni  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  He  shall,  if  the  offices  of 
As>i>tanl  Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer  be  united  in  the  same  person,  be  the 
immtHiiale  superior  of  all  such  employees,  unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  or 
the  Tn'asurt-r  l>e  present,  in  which  event  either  of  them  shall  be  the  superior  of 
all  employees,  including  their  respective  assistants. 

\'  1 1 1 .  Standing  Committees. 

The  Standing  Committees  of  the  Institute  shall  be  three  in  number,  known  re- 
spectively as  the  Finance  Committei:,  the  Library  Committee  and  the  Com- 
mittee ox  Membership. 

The  Finance  Co.mmittee  and  the  Library  Committee  shall  each  consist  of 
three  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
at  the  tirst  meeting  of  the  Board,  after  the  annual  meeting  in  each  year. 

The  Committee  on  Membership  shall  consist  of  live  Members  of  the  Council, 
and  shall  l>e  appointed  by  ihe  President  of  the  Council,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Ci>UDcil  after  the  tirst  annual  meeting  in  each  year. 

IX.  Finance  Committee. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  inquire  into  and  examine 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Institute,  and  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  in- 
creasing its  revenues  and  of  limiting  its  expenses.  It  shall  report  from  time  to 
time  to  the  Board  as  often  as  it  may  deem  expedient,  and  whenever  it  shall  be 
directed  s^j  to  do  ;  and  the  Treasurer  shall  at  all  times  furnish  it  with  such  state- 
uientit  and  information  as  it  may  desire. 

It  shall  determine  the  investment  of  such  surplus  moneys  as  shall  from  time  to 
time  accrue  to  the  Institute.  It  shall,  at  least  once  in  each  year,  examine  the 
■-■  ,  Udonging  to  the  Institute  in  the  custody  of  the  Treasurer,  and  report 
I  lo  the  iViard. 

It  may,  at  any  time,  examine  the  books  and  vouchers  of  the  Treasurer  and  As- 
^lAU'int  Tnri-iirer. 

The  Trea.-»urer  shall  not  In,- a  meml)er  of  the  I'inance  Committee,  but  shall 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  same  if  requeste<l  to  do  so. 

X.  LiHkAKY  Committkk. 

The  LiP-nAiiv  f  ommittek  shall  be  the  custodian  of  all  books  in  the  Institute 
Library  and  of  addilioim  thereto  ;  also  of  all  back  numbers  of  the  Trunnartiona  ol 
the  Iiutitute.  It  shall,  on  the  6r»t  day  cif  May,  of  each  year,  receive  from  the 
S«-<  rftarr  of  ''  V  and   retreipt  f<»r  same  to  him,  all  the  V(»lumes  of  Trarm- 

ar'r,,nA  for  th-    .  :  ;  '-ar,  not  then  di>*lrii>iited  by  sai<l  Secretary. 

Il  fthall  caoM  to  )«  kept,  under  tlie  direction  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  a  cata- 
"      '         •    Library  and  an  account  in  ledger  form  of  all  volumes 

:..    .    '"ly.  in  which  nhall  be  charged  to  it  all  volumes  deliv- 

ereal  to  il,  And  in  which  Khali  !>«  credited!  all  volumes  taken  from  its  custody  foi 
ale  or  for  any  other  pur\Kme. 
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The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  any  volume  of  TranmctionA  taken  from  the  cust<x]y 
Oi  the  LiBKAKV  (oMMiTrKK  .shall  he  credited  U>  the  LiUKAiiV  (.'oMMirrKE  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasurer,  and  devoted  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  Institute. 

XI.    CoMMITTKK    ON    MkMHKHsHII'. 

All  nominations  for  Members  or  Associates  of  the  Institute  shall  be  submitted 
to  and  passed  upon  by  the  Committkeon  Mkmhehshu',  who  shall  report  thereon 
to  the  Council.  It  shall  receive  and  consider  all  communications  respectinj^  can- 
didates, and  sliall  make  diligent  incpiiry  as  to  the  character  and  qualifications  of 
each  one.     Its  proceedings  shall  be  secret  and  contidential. 

No  member  of  the  Committee  shall  propose  any  candidate. 

XII.  Klixtion  t)F  Members. 

After  the  Committee  on  Membership  shall  have  reported  to  the  Council  ita 
conclusions  as  to  tlie  acceptability  of  each  candidate,  the  Council  shall  vote  \\\>on 
the  same. 

Two  negative  volts  of  members  of  the  Council  present  shall  prevent  the  elec- 
tion of  any  candidate.  No  |>erson  shall  Ije  proposed  for  election  to  the  Institute 
within  one  year  after  his  name  shall  have  been  rejected  by  the  Council. 

XIll.   United  Engineering  Society. 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall,  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  adoption  of  these 
By-Laws,  designate  three  Members  or  Associates  of  this  Institute  to  l>e  represent- 
atives of  this  Institute  upon  the  Board  of  Tru.stees  of  the  United  Enoineerino 
SociFrrY,  making  at  the  siune  time  provision  for  the  expinition  of  the  terms  of 
office  of  said  representatives,  as  provided  in  the  By-I-Aws  of  the  said  United 
Engineerin(}  Society. 

^  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  prior  to  the  first  day  of  each 
January  thereafter,  the  lioard  shall  di^signate  a  MemlxT  or  Associate  f»f  this  In- 
stitute to  be  a  representative  of  this  Institute  upon  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
said  United  Engineering  Society  for  a  period  of  three  years  l)eginning  at  the 
next  ensuing  annual  meeting  of  said  Society. 

At  any  time  w  hen  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  representation  of  this  Institute 
in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  Society,  by  reason  of  the  death,  resignation  or 
removal  of  any  such  representative  therein,  the  lioard  of  Directors  of  this  Insti- 
tute shall  designate  a  Member  or  Associate  to  till  stich  unexpired  term. 

XIV.    T^TBLICATIONS. 

The  publications  of  the  Institute  shall  include  a  periodical,  called  the  ^i- 
Monthly  Jiulhtin  of  the  .American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  which  shall  con- 
tain re|>orisof  proceedings,  professional  pipers,  notices,  and  other  matter  of  in- 
terest to  memlKjrs.  From  the  annual  dues  paid  by  each  Member  or  Associate,  five 
dollars  shall  be  deducted  and  applied  as  a  subscription  to  the  Bi-Monthly  BulUtin 
for  the  year  covered  by  such  payment. 

XV.    .\mkNI)MKNTS. 

TIh'so  r»y- I^ws  may  at  any  time  l»e  altered  or  amended  bv  a  vote  of  two- 
tliirds  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  by  the  MemlnTs,  nt  a  biisine.Hs  meeting  of 
the  Institute,  in  the  same  manner  provided  for  aoiendiuenLs  of  the  Conhtiluiioo 
in  Article  XII.  thereof. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  election  of  officers  by  vote  of  the  members  and  asso- 
ciates in  person  or  by  proxy  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  Feb.  18, 
1907,  resulted  as  follows: 

COUNCIL. 
President  of  thk  Covncil. 

John  Hay<  ]Iammonp, New  York,  N.  Y. 

(Term  expires  February,  ItKXS.) 

Vr'e-Prr<idknts  of  thk  Council. 

Samuel  B.  Christy, Berkeley,  Cal. 

John  A.  Church, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Persifor  Frazer, Pliiladelphia,  Pa. 

(Term  expires  February,  1«K)9.) 

Councilors. 

B.  F.  Fackenthai.,  Jr., Easton,  Pa. 

H.  O.  HoFMAN, Boston,  Mass. 

Walter  R.  lN(iALLs, New  York,  N.  Y. 

(Terra  expires  February,  1910.) 

SfXRFrrARY  OF  the  Council. 

R.  W.  Raymond, New  York,  N.  Y. 

(Term  expires  February,  190«.) 

AwiKTANT  Secretary  and  Editor  (ry  appointment). 
J<»«Ei'il  Struthers, New  York,  N.  Y. 

niKKCTOPwS  OF  THK  COKPOKATION. 

Jamk-  iiAVLKY, New  York,  N.  Y. 

<  HARLf>  KiRCHHOFF, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fraxk  Lyman N«\v  York,  N.  Y. 

(Term  cxpire>i  February ,  lyiO.) 
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ACTS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

At  a  meeting  held  May  10,  1900,  the  Secretary  reported  the 
death,  on  April  16,  1000,  of  Mr.  II.  ^V.  B.  Howard,  Assistant 
Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  Institute ;  also  tliat 
by  direction  of  the  Council  he  had  sent  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
expressing  the  sympathy  and  regret  of  the  Institute  to  the 
iamily  of  Mr.  Howard. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Secretary  and  the  Treasurer  reported 
respectively  their  appointment  of  Dr.  Joseph  Struthers  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer,  to  fill  the  vacancies 
created  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Howard,  and  the  said  appoint- 
ments, were  confirmed. 

At  the  same  meeting,  Mr.  Robert  A.  Iladfield,  Sheffield, 
England,  and  Mr.  John  E.  Stead,  Middlesbrough,  England, 
having  been  recommended  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Council, 
were  unanimouslv  elected  Ilonorarv  Members,  in  recosrnition 
of  their  distinguished  services  to  the  arts  and  professions  rep- 
resented by  the  Institute. 

At  tlie  same  meeting  the  Secretary  presented  the  case  of 
members  of  the  Institute,  Public  Libraries,  etc.,  located  in  San 
Francisco  and  vicinity,  and  it  was 

Voted :  That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  in  his  discretion, 
at  an  average  of  one-half  the  usual  [)rice,  to  replace  to  members 
of  the  Institute,  such  publications  thereof  as  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  late  catastrophe  in  California,  and,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, to  replace  by  gift  the  complete  sets  of  the  ^YansactioiS 
formerly  kept  in  libraries  ojien  to  free  public  use,  and  by  the 
State  ^Hning  Bureau  of  California  and  the  California  Miners' 
Association.  And  in  any  case  of  peculiar  hardship  or  merit,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the  President  and 
the  Treasurer,  and  ot  the  Library  Committee,  to  make  further 
reduction  of  prices  to  members  wlio  have  lost  their  copies  of 
Institute  publications  as  aforesaid. 

At  the  meeting  held  Nov.  0,  P.»00.  By-Law  XIV.  wa< 
amended  by  clianging  the  luimber  thereof  to  X\'.,  and  substi- 
tuting therein  the  words  "two-thirds"  instead  of  **  three- 
fourtlis,"  tlie  Bv-Law,  as  amended,  reading  in  full : 
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XW  Amkndments. 

These  By-Laws  may  at  any  time  be  altered  or  amended  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Board  of  "nirectors,  or  by  the  mem- 
bers, at  a  business  meeting  of  the  Institute,  in  the  same  manner 
provided  for  amendments  of  tlie  Constitution  in  Article  XII. 
thereof. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  new  By-Law  was  added,  as  follows : 

XIV.  Publications. 

The  publications  of  the  Institute  shall  include  a  periodical 
called  the  Bi-Montldy  Bulletin  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mininir  Engineers,  which  shall  contain  reports  of  proceedings, 
professional  papers,  notices,  and  other  matters  of  interest  to 
members.  From  the  annual  dues  paid  by  each  member  or  as- 
sociate, live  dollars  shall  be  deducted  and  applied  as  a  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Bi- Monthly  Bulletin  for  the  year  covered  by  such 
payment. 

At  the  same  meeting,  the  action  of  the  Council  providing  for 
the  issue  and  the  circulation  of  the  Bi-Monthly  Bulletin  and  the 
procurement  and  insertion  of  suitable  advertisements  therein, 
was  approved. 

At  a  meeting  held  Feb.  19, 1907,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  James  Gayley;  Vice- 
President,  James  Douglas;  Secretary,  R.  W.  Raymond;  Treas- 
urer. Frank  Lvman. 

Financial  Statement. 

The  following  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  from 

.Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31,1906,  is  publislied  by  authority  of  the  Board 

of  Directors: 

Receipts. 

I UiUnt «:  frrjm  statement  of  January,  190^1,         .  $6,818.96 

Anniuil  clue«, 1136,324.86 

IJfe  roembenihipM, 3,440.00 

InilUlion  fc-e«, '2,'.m).20 

BindinK'^    /* 'w^iV/rn, 3,493.12 

S«le  of  I  .n», ;'.,000.62 

Kl<ctroi7|»«i, 42.(K) 

Mi^."  ■;  •  .  .  1«;6.97 

A.h-r  ....  15,00 

49,442.27 

Carried  forward,    .  ....  $66,261.23 
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Brought  forward,         ....... 

Interest  on  bonds  and  deposits,  ..... 

Keimbursement  from  Special  Fund  for  insuiUments  paid 

to  the  United  Engineering  Society,  .... 
Reimbursement  from  Libran.'  Fund  for  library  additions 

(for  1906  and  1906), 

Disbursements. 

Printing  Vol.  XXXVl.  of  the  Tiaii.<f(ftionj<,  Bi-MontUy 
Bulletin  and  extra  pamphlets,        .... 

Printing  circulars  and  ballots,  .... 

Binding  Vol.  XXXVI.  of  the  Trausach'on.-<, 

Binding  miscellaneous  volumes,        .... 

Binding  of  exchanges,     ...... 

Kngraving  and  tlectrotyping,  ..... 

Secretary's  department,  including  clerks,  stenographers 
and  expenses  of  editing  and  proof-reading,  . 

Trea.siirer's  department,  including  collection  of  dues,  ship 
ping,  etc., 


Librarian  and  a.ssistant,     ...... 

Postage,   ......  ... 

Stationery,        ........ 

Kent, 

Express  and  freight  charges,    ..... 

Telephone,        ........ 

Telegrams,  cables,  carfares,      ..... 

Office  supplies  and  repairs,       ..... 

Storage  of  Ti'anMict{onj<,    .... 

Refunding  over-payments,         ..... 

Insurance  premiums,         ...... 

Collection  charges,  ....... 

Extra  clerical  a.ssi>tancf,  ..... 

Special  stenographers  and  expense  of  meetings,  etc., 
Auditing,  ........ 

Advertising  ex}>C'nses,        ...... 

Ottice  cleaning  and  sundry  expenses, 

Interetit.  U-in^'  proportion  due  f<^>r  1905  and  190^»  on  land 
mortgage  loan  to  Andrew  Carnegie  on  Engineering  So- 
ciety's property,    ........ 

Office  e<iuipment,      ........ 

Library  additions,    ........ 

Cnited  Engineering  Society,  instalment  payments  under 
agreement,    ........ 

lialance,  ........ 


$56,261.-2:5 
1,196.45 

43,000.00 

1,041.67 
$101,499.35 


$9,619.71 
230.25 

2,925.00 
450.75 
357.20 

1,098.05 

S,  664. 66 

7,126.25 

L340.0O 

1,915.11 

766.07 

2,500.00 

1,212.67 

24S.55 

65.98 

145.62 

187.98 

16.00 

271.43 

36.47 

132.50 

1,131.92 

125.00 

19.72 

135.75 


$4<>,721.64 


19,13:^.33 

41.95 

363.65 

50,000.00 
1,238.78 

$101,499.35 


We  have  examined  the   above  statement,   compared    it   with    the  books  and 
Touchers  an<l  find  same  correct. 

(Signed)     Bakrow,  Wade,  CJithkik  t^  Co., 
New  York  Citv,  January  30,  1907.  (rrtijied  I*ublic  Acei>uiUanU 
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KEIH)RT  OF  THE  COUXCIL  FOR  THE  YEAR  1906. 

Meetings. 

Two  meetings  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers,  etc., 
have  been  hekl  during  the  year  1906 — namely,  the  Ninetieth 
meeting,  heUl  February  21  to  24  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  the 
Xinety-tirst  meeting,  held  July  24  to  27  in  London,  England, 
in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

The  proceedings  of  these  meetings,  including  descriptions  of 
the  entertainments  and  excursions  connected  therewith,  have 
already  been  pul»lished  and  distributed  to  the  members  of  the 
Institute;  the  Bethlehem  meeting  in  Bi-Monthl^  Bulletin,  So. 
9,  May,  1906,  pp.  497  to  508,  and  the  London  meeting  in  Bi- 
Monthli  BuUetin,  Xo.  12,  November,  1906,  pp.  809  to  908.  The 
proceedings  of  the  London  meeting  were  published  separately 
and  distributed  among  the  many  individuals  and  concerns 
whose  cordial  friendship  and  delightful  hospitality  contributed 
so  largely  to  the  success  of  the  visits  in  London  and  environs 
and  the  excursions  in  England,  Scotland  and  Germany. 

These  meetings  were  highly  successful  both  professionally, 
on  account  of  the  large  number  of  valuable  papers  presented, 
and  socially  through  the  various  delightful  excursions  and 
entertainments  provided  for  the  visiting  members  and  guests. 

I'lblications. 

Transactions. — Volume    XXXVI.    of   the    Transactions,    an 
"ivo  of   1,001  pages,  was    issued   and  distributed  in  June, 
I.*»j6. 

Bi'Monthly  BaUetin. — Six  numbers  of  the  Bi-Monthly  Bulk- 
tin  (Xos.  7  to  12),  containing  1164  pages  of  technical  papers 
and  140  pages  of  announcements  (total,  1204  pages),  were  pub- 
lii^hed  and  distributed  promptly  throughout  the  year  1906. 

ME.MIiERSHIF. 

Lna:  .  .  membership  liave  taken  place  during  the  year  as 
follow.-. — j,<.i  inembers  and   13  associates  have  been  elected; 
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3  members  have  been  elected  honorary  members,  and  17  asso- 
ciates have  become  members;  the  deaths  of  40  members  and  2 
associates  have  been  reported:  29  members  and  3  associates 
have  resigned :  and  56  members  and  6  associates  have  been 
dropped  from  the  roll  by  reason  of  non-payment  of  dues,  loss 
of  correct  address,  etc.*  These  changes  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  tal)le. 

The  total  membership  on  Jan.  1,  1907,  was  4.048,  as  com- 
j tared  with  3,884  on  Jan.  1,  190<J — a  net  gain  for  the  year  of 
164  members. 


Membei'sJup  of  the  American  Institute  of  M'tninfj  Uiigineers, 

Jan.  1,  1907. 


Members.       Members.      Associates. 


Totals. 


Membership  Dec.  31,  1905 

Gains:   By  Election 

Change  of  Status. 

Keinstatenient 

He-clecti<jn 

Ijosses  :  By  Kesi^naiion 

Change  of  Status.. 

Dropping 

Death 

Total  trains 

Total  lo.sses 

Membership  Dec.  HI,  190« 


3 

11 


3,682 

194 

3,884 

283 

13 

296 

17 

20 

3 

3 

1 

1 

29 

3 

32 

.*> 

17 

20 

56 

() 

62 

-U) 

^ 

42 

304 

13 

320 

12.S 

28 

15«J 

3, 80S 

179 

4,04S 

The  list  of  deaths  reported  during  the  year  1906  comprises 
the  following  names,  the  figures  in  parentheses  indicating  the 
year  in  which  the  persons  named  were  elected  to  membership  - 

.Vemhers  (tnd  Associates. — Arthur  Vaughan  Abbott  (1882), 
AVilliam  Anderson  Akers  (1889),  K.  Scott  Allen  (190;')),  George 
II.  Arlett  (1900),  Thomas  Se[»timus  Austin  (1883),  William 
Tittley  Batchelor  (1902),  Charles  Lothian  15ell  (1897),  Kilgar 
Vallentine  Bensusan  (1892),  Krnst  Klmer  Hreisch  (1S96), 
Horaee  K.  Urowii  (189.')),  James  A.  Burden  (1876),  Alexander 
P..  Coxe  (1880),  George  A.  Cnuker  (1879),  John  Herbert 
Fraser  (1904),  Robert  (Jibson  (1892),  R.  G.  Hart  (1900),  Alex- 
ander  W.  .lolly  (1899),  George  L.  Keener  (1899),  John  G. 
Lanning  (1893),   Nicholas    Letinig  (18S2),   Frank   ('.    Mandell 

•  Many  of  these,  n<i  .Kml.t.  will   be  ivinsfjit.il    .is  had  \ntu\  the  cum.'  in  foruu-T 
years. 

C 
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(1905),  Eainumi  11.  Millor  (1805),  John  Fossbrook  Morris 
(1903),  F.  J.  Oaiing  (1898),  William  Orr  (1897),  William 
rainter(1893),  Stanley  II.  Pearce  (1896),  Herman  Poole  (1900), 
Ricarilo  G.  Ramos  (1898),  Arthur  F.  Rising  (1904),  George  H. 
Robinson  (1886),  Albert  W.  Sayles  (1905),  Richard  J.  Seddon 
(1888),  James  C.  Simpson  (1887),  Francis  Lewis  Sperrj(1889), 
John  Stanton  (1877),  Edward  G.  Stoiber  (1877),  Samuel 
Thomas  (1871),  Abel  Hyde  Toll  (1900),  John  Price  Wetherill 
(1896),  Harvey  Ladew  W^illiams  (1903),  Lawrence  F.  J. 
Wrinklf  (1901). 

rXoTE. A  Biographical  Notice  of  Alexander  B.  Coxe  was 

published  in  Vol.  XXXVII.  of  the  Transactions^  and  a  similar 
notice  of  Thomas  S.  Austin  appears  elsewhere  in  the  present 
volume.  Concerning  the  remaining  names  in  the  above  list, 
such  data  as  the  Secretary  was  able  to  obtain  appeared  in  Bi- 
Monthly  Bulletin,  No.  16,  July,  1907,  under  the  title,  "Bio- 
graphical Notices  of  1906." — J.  S.] 
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MEMBERSinr. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  names  of  those  persons 
elected  as  members,  who  duly  accepted  election  during  the  year 
1907.  The  marks  used  to  designate  the  different  classes  of 
membership  are:  Life  Member,  **;  Member,*;  Associate 
Member,  t- 

tMax  F.  AbbtS New  York,  N.  Y. 

tPaul  O.  AbU', New  York,  N.  Y. 

*Samiiel  J.  Alderman, BtMiton,  C  al. 

*Jobn  A.  Allen, Cleveland,  Transvaal,  So.  Africa. 

•Alexander  Anderson, E<linburgb,  Scotland. 

*  Lyndon   K.  Annstronfr, Sjxjkane,  Wash. 

*('harlej<  K.  Ix?  N.  Arnold, Ely,  Nev. 

*Kaynjond  Aiizias-Turenne, Seattle,  AVash. 

*George   S.  Rjickiis Smuggler,  Colo. 

*Rufus    M.  liagg,  .Jr., Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

*Sydney  H.  B;ill, Liielx),  Congo  Free  State,  W.  Afriea. 

♦Albert  B.  Bartlett, Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

fWilliam  S.  Rirtlett, Ix»ndon,  England. 

*Astolfo    Bart<Krini, Monterey,  N.  L.,  Mexico, 

*Mowr>'    Bates, .New  York,  N.  Y. 

♦James  C.  Bjiyles, New  York,  N.  Y. 

♦AllK^rt  S.  E.  Beall, Sm  Diego,  Cal. 

*Koger  L,    Beals, Kos;irio,  Sinaloa,  Mexico. 

♦Sir  Hu^h  Bell, Northallerton,  England. 

♦W.  F.  B.  Berger, U-adville,  Colo. 

*Etlwin  S.  Berry, San  Fnincisco,  Cal. 

♦John  L.  \V.  Birkinbine, Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

♦Harry  II.  Blackburn, (irottiH-s,  Va. 

*  William  II.  Blackburn, .   Tomtpah,  Nev. 

♦William  D.  Blackmer, Khyolite,  Nev. 

♦Allen  F.  Blair, .  Tacoma,  Wash. 

♦Ilennan  Blumenau, Frankfort,  (Jermany. 

♦J.  F.  Bo<ly, IM.iladelphia,  Pa. 

♦Heinriih  (J.  Boker, .  KenLseheid,  Ciermany. 

♦Fraiieis    C.   Bowman, Smuggler,  Colo. 

♦Keginahi   il.  T.  B.r.H.k Ballanit,  Victoria,  Au>tr.>li;  . 

*Frank  H.  Brown,                                              .  S«li  I^kc  City,  Ftah. 
♦Harry  L.  Brown, Vmis,  Colo. 

♦John  T.  Brown,  Jr I'itt.sburg,  Pa. 

*.Ioseph  Brown, Sn-orn),  New  Mexico. 

♦Walters.  Brown.  .  I >enver,  Colo. 

tWilliam  C.  Bullitt,  .  .    .   Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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♦Jose  Campa, Moxico  City,  Mexico. 

•Doimia  F.  rampliell. Baird  P.  ().,  Cal. 

♦Thoniai  Cant  ley, Now  Glasgow,  N.  S.,  Canada. 

*Adolfo  Caniemus Punta  Arenas,  Costa  Rica,  Cent.  Am 

♦John  K.  Chanilierlain. New  York,  N.  Y. 

•Frank  M.  Chatnliers Columbia,  Nov. 

♦Temple  Chapman, Wel)b  City,  Mo. 

•John  A.  Chnroh,  .Ir..       Guanajnato,  Mexico. 

♦John  L.  ("hureli Cobalt,  Out.,  Canada. 

♦Frvtlerick  H.  Clark Guanajuato,  Mexico. 

•Hleorge  A.  Cleland, Tonopah,  Nev. 

♦William  T.  Climo, Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

•Lionel  IL  Cole, Kossland,  B.  C,  Canada. 

•tilenville  A.  Collins Seattle,  Wash. 

•George  M.  Colvocoresses, New  York,  N.  Y. 

•Frt»«leriek  S.  C<x)k, Joplin,  Mo. 

♦Charles  E.  Coote, Launceston,  Tasmania. 

•Edward  T.  Corkill, Toronto,  Canada. 

♦Freileritk    Corkill, Tonopah,  Nev. 

♦Fritz  Cremer, South  Chicago,  111. 

•Charles  C.  Crismon, Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

♦Frwleriok  G.  Crist, San  Dimas,  Dur.,  Mexico. 

t<"ecil  IL  Cropix?r, Kalgoorlie,  AVestern  Australia. 

♦Raymond  B.  Crowell, Carson  City,  Nev. 

♦Timothy  L  Crowley, Ilornitos,  Cal. 

♦J.  Richmoml  Crum, Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

*W.  L.  Cumings, South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

♦Harle  O.  Cummins, Shasta,  Cal. 

♦Floyd  K.  Cunnyngham, Pennington  (rap,  Va. 

♦Bracey  Curtis, Nogales,  Ariz. 

♦Frank  M.  Curtis, Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

♦Jark   CusHons, Mineral,  Va. 

♦Mark   Daniel, Bnker  City,  Ore. 

♦Peny  W.  Dargin, Rhyolite,  Nev. 

•Cliffonl  G.  Dennis, Khrenberg,  Ariz. 

♦E.   H.  De  Vore, El  Paso,  Texas. 

♦Anhilnid  A.  C.  Dickson, Debour,  Rejoulic  P.  ().,  India. 

•Eniil  E-  DiefTenl»ach, Newark,  N.  .J. 

•F'     ■  '  ■      nger Canal  I-'jilton,  Ohio. 

♦1; .  .  Ilonnelly, El  Oro,  Mexico. 

•AUiert  H.  Donnewald, St.  I^)uis,  Mo. 

•Fnincl*  V.    Dnike,  Bishop,  Cal. 

•lUAmn  L   Dunn,  Seattle,  Wash. 

•Carl  B.  l)iimter,  Marquette,  Midi. 

*yAin>T  W,   Ihjrfe* .  .  Congress  Junction,  Ariz. 

•William  F.  Ihitton,  .    .  New  York,  N.  V. 

•G«»rK»-  M.  iM-ou,  .    .  .    .  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

•(ior.rsfp  R.  D.  Eaaler,  .Ma<kay,  Idaho. 

•Adri.-»n   f)     •      •      •  .  (  hilt.Mi.  W.  Va. 

•VAmiu   K.  .    .  (ialena,  III. 

•Ilowarrl   L   KlUrti,  .    .  Oaxaca,  Oaxaca,  .Mexico. 

•Williara  II.  Emmoit^,  Wanhington,  I).  C. 
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*Fre(lerick  Ewing, New  Haven,  Conn. 

^Frederick  (i.  Faris.h, Denver,  Colo. 

*Aubrey  P.  Fellows, Joplin,  Mo. 

*Nonnan  R.  Fisher,  .    .    .    .  " Haileybury,  Ont.,  Canada. 

*E>lwartl  F.  Fitzhugh, Biitte,  Mont. 

*Fre<lerifk  B.  Flinn, Fast  Orange,  N.  J. 

*P2mest  K.   Fonl, \lhanibra,  Cal. 

*Isaac  P.  Fraizer, Kolla,  Mo. 

*Albert  Frank, Zacatecas,  Mexico. 

*Gay  N.  Freeman, Tliennopolis,  AVvo. 

*Thomas  Fudge, Bayonne,  N.  .J. 

*John  H.  Gallagher, Elko,  Nev. 

*Carroll  I).  Galvin, VAko,  Nev. 

*Fortuno  P.  Ganiha,  .    .  Pasto,  Colombia,  S«>.  America. 

*George  T.  Gambrill,  .Ir..  Baltimore,  Md. 

*Russell  T.  (iard, New  Haven,  Conn. 

*Herbert  W.  Gartrell Bisbee,  Ariz. 

*John  C.  Gil>!?on, Penon  lilaiuo,  Diir. ,  Mexico. 

*Charles  E.  Gilman, San  Francisco,  Cal. 

*Kcnnctlj  L.  Gilson Trondhjem,  Norway. 

*Frank  W.  Giroux, Mayer,  Ariz. 

*Jnlius  Goldberg, Great  Falls,  Mont. 

*Lyman  F.  (iordon, Worcester,  Mass. 

*.James  H.  Gray New  Y«»rk,  N.  Y. 

*(ieorge  Griggs, Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

*Clyde  T.  Griswohi,  .  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

•Thomas  C.  Groom Cobar,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia. 

♦Herbert  C.  Hale, (  leveland,  Ohio. 

♦William  H.    Hale,    .  .  WhiU-omb,  Mont. 

♦Carl  P.  Halter, ...  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

♦.John  S.  Hamman,  lihytdite,  Nev. 

♦Ivibert  S.  Hanckel, San  Jos»',  Costa  Kica,  Cent.  Amer. 

♦Kmest  P.  Hargrave^, Peak  Hill,  Western  Australia. 

♦George  B.  Harrington,  Elko,  Nev. 

♦Edwin  F.  Harris, Tucson,  Ariz. 

♦William  S.  Harrison, .  Parral,  Mexict). 

♦Kiohey  Ha.seg:iwa, Bisln'e,  Ariz. 

tWilliam  M.  Hauck, New  York,  N.  Y. 

♦Carle  K.  Hay  ward, <^uincy,  Ma.ss, 

♦Stanley  Haywanl, Prescott,  Ariz. 

♦Paul  H.  IlJbb,  .    .  Taccuna,  Wiush. 

♦Carl  \.  HeKerlein,  Torreou,  Coah.,  Mexico. 

♦.Joseph  II.  He<lge8,  .    .  ( Juanacevi,  Dur.,  Mexico. 

♦Hans  L.    Heldt, Z;uatecas,  Mexico. 

♦A.  H*>y  Heise, Wadsworlh,  Nev. 

♦Enoch   Henderson, Matchw«Kjd,  Mich. 

♦Paul   L.  T.    Herouh,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

♦Herk'rt  T.    Herr,  i>env«r.  Col... 

*Frank    L.    Hess,    ...  Washington,  1).  «  . 

♦Iliraiu    W.    Hixon.  Victoria  Mine,  Ont.,  Canada. 

fWalter  K.    H<Klm-,  Mevico  City,  Mexico. 

♦(ieolTnyC.  Hollis,  .Merlola,  Portugal. 
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*Pn*ston  K.  Homer Ely,  Nov. 

♦J.   Ranks  HutL<on Uiulsden,  Ala. 

♦William  MoM.  Huff, Kellogg,  Idaho. 

*Wil«k>n  \V.  Hughes, (Juanajuato,  Mexico. 

*Jaiues  Humes, Kasin,  Mont. 

*John  M.  Humphrey Centnilia,  Pa. 

*i*harles  H.  Humphreys Mt.  Morgan,  Queensland,  Aust. 

*l'harles  L.  Huston Coatesville,  Pa. 

♦Henry  M.  Huxley, New  York,  N.  Y. 

tl.*e  Kmmet  Ives, Houghton,  Mich. 

♦I*aul  Iweins, Paris.  France. 

♦t'yril  H.  James Melhourne,  Victoria,  Australia. 

♦Frank  K.  Johnesse Lucile,  Idaho. 

♦Dion  L   JohnstMi Du«iuesne,  Ariz. 

♦J.  Fr:ink  .lohnsion, Bethlehem,  Pa. 

•A.C.  deJongh Nijmegen,  Holland. 

•Henr>'  P..  Kaeding Cosala,  Sinaloa,  Mexico. 

♦Ilerthohl  Kapelowitz, Germiston,  Transvaal,  So.  Africa. 

♦Ralph  .M.  Kellogg,      Searchlight,  Nev. 

♦Spenc-er  Kellogg, Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

♦Alfred  Kimljer New  York,  N.  Y. 

♦F.  F.ister  Kip, Temosachic,  Chih.,  Mexico. 

♦William  A.  Kissam, Manila,  P.  I. 

♦Cyril  W.  Knight,      Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 

♦Julius  Krult^hnitt,  Jr., Chicago,  111. 

♦Wilbur  <;.  Laird New  York,  N.  Y. 

♦Bearh  A.  La^elle Barkerville,  B.  C,  Canada. 

♦Frederick  G.  Lasier, Birmingham,  Mich. 

♦Harold  N.  Laurie Perdue,  Ore. 

♦James  I ^a, Johannesburg,  Transvaal,  So.  Africa. 

tJohn  A.  I^avell, Temple,  Ariz. 

•R.  G.  t^l wards  Leckie, Cobalt,  Ont.,  Canada, 

♦Charles  B.  I^ewner (  arrill,  Spain. 

•Robert  S.  Lewis, Morenci,  Ariz. 

•William  K.  L'Hamo. (  ovelo,  Cal. 

♦Carl  O.  Lindberg,  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

•James  Lindnay-OIiver.  Cliicago,  111. 

♦William  J.  Linn,  Chicago,  HI. 

♦William  H.  Linney,  Cobalt,  Ont.,  Canada. 

•Ilani  T.  und  z.  Ixjewenstein Kssen-Kuhr,  Germany. 

•Frank  r.  Ixjring,  .    .    .  Toronto,  Canada. 

•Kenneth  W.  Mdomas  .    .       Perth  Amhoy,  .\.  J. 

•Hoyt.S  McComb,  Hondo,  Coah.,  Mexico. 

•Jain«  P:  McDevitl, Vonngstown,  ( )hio. 

•Benjamin  K.   .McKe<hnie Lebanon    Pa 

•Waller  F.  MrNeill.  Mln^-rta,  Can. 

•(•h.rle4T    *•        •        .  Norfolk,  Va. 

•John  F.  M  „  ChickHan,  Kore:.. 

•?4«w.rt  M.  Marshall.  Johnstown,  Pa. 

•John  K  MaAt4-n..  .    .  Silver  Citv,  Idaho. 

•Rc^ldV.    V    ^f;^.  •  Sr.n  Pedro,  New  .Mexico. 

•Georif..  Ml,  .       Philij^bnrg,  M<M.t. 
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*MaxwellC.  Milton, Bisbee,  Ariz. 

*John  A.  Mitchell Ilaileybury,  Ont.,  Canada. 

*\Villiam  S.  Mitchell, Haileyhury,  Ont..  Canada. 

*Ro]>ert  McI.  Moore,  Kiandra.  X.  .^.  \V.,  Anstralia. 

*Roy  Webb  Moore, Tucson,  Ariz. 

*McTTenry  Mosier, Bi.sl>ee,  Ariz. 

*\Villiam  D.  B.  Motter,  Jr., Santa  Barbara,  Chih.,  Mtxim. 

**John  M.  Moubray,  Siible  Antelope  Mine,  N.  W.  Khodesia,  So.  Africa. 

*Stephen  K.  Murphy, Mancelona,  Mich. 

*William  F.  Murray Denver.  Colo. 

*Kiutaro  Nagai Tokio,  .Japan. 

*Kcijiro  Nakaraura Niigun,  lyo.  Japan. 

*Francisco  Xarvaez, Pachuca,  Hidalgo,  Mexico. 

♦D.  W.  C.  Nelson Baker  (  ity,  Ore. 

*John  C.  Nicholls,      Chittabalbie,  Korea. 

*I'>lward  G.  Norton, Edinburg,  Ind. 

*I>ewis  Oliver,  Jr., Newhouse,  I'tah. 

*Gt'orj2:e  A.  Orrok New  York,  N.  Y. 

*\'ance  C.  Osniont, Dayton,  Nev. 

*WiUiam  T.  Oster Custer.  Idaho. 

•Sidney  W.  Ough,      Guanajuato,   Mexico. 

*Arth>ir  R.  Parsons, Tonopah,  Nev. 

*Williani  C.  W.   Pearcc Trvinebank,  No.  Queensland,  .Viist. 

•Fnincis  J.  Peck, Cleveland,,  Ohio. 

•Frederick  S.  Plieby, Ely,  Nov. 

•Louis  Phillip.    .  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  So.  .Amcr. 

•Frederick  .1.  Piatt Scranton.  Pa. 

•Cecil  W.  Pf>cock liayonnc,  N.  .1. 

♦Howard  A.  Poillon, Snowden.  Cal. 

•Julio  Posada. Chihuahua.  Mexico. 

•E<lmund  A.  Prentis.  .Ir New  York,  N.  Y. 

•Charles  A.  Pringle San  Isidro.  Chih.,  Mexico. 

•Henry  T.  Purdy .  Punta  Arenas.  Costa  Rica,  Cvnt.  \tu. 

•Forin  T.  Putnam Zeii^lcr.  III. 

•John  N.  Reese,  Harrisbur>{,  Pa. 

•Max  Reichard,      .    .  Saxony,  Germany. 

•Ht'tiry  D.  (j.  Reynolds,  Blanchard,  -\riz. 

•James  W.  lihcw, Sinaloa,  Mexico. 

•Fred  N.  Rhodes, Bisbee,  Ariz. 

•Brent  N,  Rickard,    .    .  Mapimi,  Dur.,  Mexico. 

Ktlen  A.  Ricks Houu'hton,  Mich. 

•Fred  E.  Rijjhler Ilymcra,  Ind. 

•Heaton  R.  Robertson,  .  ...  New  Haven,  Conn. 

•.John  H.  Robertson, lopliu,  Mo. 

•Max  Roesler, Bisbee,  .\riz. 

*<»€orgeE.  Rose,     ...  .Chicago,  III. 

•.Mexander  J.  M.  lion-.,  .    .  Blair,  Nev. 

♦Frank  A.  Ross Hitlley,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

•James  (f.  Rotw,      Jersey  Cily,  N.J. 

•David  B.  Rushmore,  .  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

♦William  <'.  Russell.  Tonopah,   Nev. 

♦Edward  F.  Schaefer,  New  York,  N.   ^  . 
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*C.  Quiiuby  Sohlori'tli.  .....  l)urango,  Mexico. 

•OswoKl  N.  Si«i»tt,  .  Toronto,  Out.,  Caniula. 

HJtHirp.'  Sealy,  Galveston,  Texas. 

*Slanley  C.  Sear>.  .  Boston,  Mass. 

*John  C.  Sevier, C«>luml)ia,  Nev. 

*Freiierio  H.  Sexton. Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada. 

*Kudi»lf  von  Seyfrietl, Newark,  N.J. 

*Millani  K.  Shaler Lawrence,  Kan. 

*Jarae8  R  Shaw.  Mt.  Morgan,  Queensland,  Anst. 

*S.  F.  Shaw,     .    .  Santa  Barbara,  Chih.,  Mexico. 

•Waldo  Sheldon, Green wicli,  Conn. 

♦Alfred  C.  Sieboth, Florence,  Ariz. 

♦Trevor  B.  Simon,      Columbus,  Ohio. 

♦Robert  !>.  Skelley Ishpeniing,  Mich. 

♦Ilenrv  B.  Skewes Grass  Valley,  Cal. 

tAlexander  H.  Smith, New  York,  X.  Y. 

"!'     iikii.  D.Smith, Batopilas,  Chili.,  Mexico. 

-     A:irt  K.  Smith, Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

•Frederick  W.  Snow, Great  Falls,  Mont. 

♦♦Tom  K.  Starkey, Punta  Arenas,  Chile,  So.  Amer. 

♦Charles  J.  StefTens, New  York,  N.  Y. 

♦H.  J.  .<tehli, New  York,  X.  Y. 

*  Lawrence  P.  Stevens, Ironwood,  Mich. 

*Morton  Stevens, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"Paul  X.  Stoflel, Mapimi,  Durango,  Mexico. 

♦Edjrar  D.  Stone, Etna,  Ga. 

•  C.  Stuckey,  Dulcinea  Mine,  near  Copaipo,  Chile,  So.  America. 

>.  Sultan, Globe,  Ariz. 

♦Henry  N.  Thomson,  Anaconda,  Mont. 

♦Roliert  W.  Thonjson, Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 

♦B  I>e«.nanl  Thorne,      llosmer,  B.  C,  Canada. 

♦William  H.  Tolman, Xew  York,  N.  Y. 

♦Neville  F.  Town-nend, Rossland,  B.  C,  Canada. 

*"     1  B.Tracy, Bingham  Canyon,  I'tali. 

•  iam  K.  Tracy, Telluride,  Colo. 

•Omar  A.  Tumey,      .    .  .  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

♦Harold  Turrrll,     .    .  .    .  Lornagindi,  Rhodesia,  So.  Africa. 

•Henr>-  Twynam,  .    .  ...  Cairns,  N.  Queensland,  Australia. 

•William  J.  Tren,  ...  Calumet,  Mich. 

*Fran«  i»»<-o  K.    Varela,  .    .  Zacatecas,  Mexico. 

•.\ndep.  B.  VilladjHrn,  .  .  .    .  j'l:,t  liiver.  Mo. 

♦|-:4lward  Walker,  ....  ...  I^Hnhm,  K.  C,  England. 

•Myron  K,  Walker,  ...  Ezutlan,  Oax.,  Mexico. 

•■'   '-rt  Wallace.    .  Eulalia,  Chih.,  Mexico. 

i*  M.  Warner,  JIaileybury,  Out.,  Can. 

•Henry  I^  J.  Warren,  .    .  ...  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

*^'  "      ■    nift/in,  .  LoeuHt,  .N.J. 

'  ...  .\kmolinsk,  Siberia. 

•RoaMlUi.  Wayland.  •  Treadwell,  AhiHka. 

•'  L  WeUt«r,  CharleH  City,  Iowa. 

*^ ••■  '^  P-  Weeks  .  N.vr  York,'N.  Y. 

♦Alf.  Wclhaven,     .    .  •  ChJuabalbie,  Korea. 
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*Irv'ing  11.  Weniwortli Matehuala,  S.  L.  P.,  Mexiio. 

♦Wilfred  F.  Wheeler, Urbana,  111. 

♦Henry  P.  Wherry, Ind('',  Durango,  Mexico. 

♦Philip  K.  AVhitman, Coneheno,  Chili.,  Mtxi«u. 

♦Francis  (t.  Wick  ware,      New  York,  X.  Y. 

♦Thomas  B.  Wilde, Nogales,  Ariz. 

♦Edwin  P.  Williams, South  Chicago,  111. 

♦James  M.  William^,  Jr., Sierra  Mojada,  Coah.,  Mexico. 

♦George  B.  Wili^on, Searchlight,  Xev. 

♦Clarence  Woods, Dewey.  Idaho. 

♦(■harle<  W.  Workman, Jalisco,  Mexico. 

Deaths. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  names  of  member>  whose 
deaths  have  been  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute 
durinir  the  year  1907: 

Pate  of 

Election.  Name.  r)ate  »»f  Decease. 

1887.  ♦P.aker,  Thoma.*T., April  30,  19<)6. 

1807.     ♦lienton,  Charles  W September  9,  1907. 

1886.  ♦Bildt.  Carl  Wilhelm, May  5.  190r,. 

1897.  ♦Blatchford,  John,      Vugust  10,  190G. 

1888.  ♦lilne,  John, November  2,  1907. 

1882.  ♦Boggs,  William  Kolx'rt.'jon.    Jr., Xovenil>er  17,  1907. 

1874.  ♦Bradley,  CJeorge  L., March  2r.,  19(M). 

188f».  ♦Brown,   Thomas  Forster, ( >ctol)er  2.">,  19(»7. 

1882.  ♦Burling:ime,  Eugene  E.,      Manh  20,  1907. 

1896.  ♦P.utler,  Chaunci-y   E., January  26,  1907. 

1903.  *Devinny,  George  v., August  22,  19(»7. 

1898.  ♦Evans,  George  Henry, February  4,  1907. 

1887.  ♦Eveleth,  J.  K.,  .    . I)eocmlK?r  6,  19(»7. 

1886.  ♦Fiero,  AlUrt  W.,      July  28,  1906. 

1S93.  ♦(iarrett,  William  Warren, January  14,  1907. 

1881.  ♦(;ienn,  Williau), February  16,  1907. 

1887.  ♦Ilanna,  (Jeorge  Ilyron, May  21,  1906. 

1877.  *IIarrington,  lUrnard  Janus, Nt.vemV>er  29,  19<t7. 

1874.  ♦Hearne,  Frank  J., February  2o,  1907. 

19(M>,  ♦llenne,  Christopher, IVcemlnr  12,  1906. 

1883.  ♦Hewctt,  George  C., Vugust  12,  1907. 

1888.  *Hillard,  (  harlea  J.,      September  12,  19(»7. 

1898.  ♦Ilowanl,   Karl, July  4,  1907. 

1899.  tllurhy.  Thomas  J., IWemU-r  13,  19o7. 

1894.  ♦•Ingram,  II.  K., SeptcmU'r  12,  19t»7. 

19<»4.     ♦Johns,  Thomas  lC<l\vard, .  November  — ,  l^KVJ. 

UHH.  tJohnston,  William  J.,     .    .                               ...    .  April  28.  19o7. 

1888.     *  Jones,  James  F., Nt)VemU-r  7.  1907. 

1872.     *Keye8,  Winfuld  Scott, DeeemUT  12,  19(K'>. 

1892.  ♦U'hmann,  (iu.stavus  W  .                                                   .  August  —,  19(>6. 

*  .Men»Ur.  **  Life  Men»l)er.  t  .Associate. 
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Date  of  ,../-,. 

Kiev  lion  Nmno.  Date  of  Decease. 

l"i^.n.  •IxMst'nring.  Walter, January  5,  1907. 

ISSJ.  •I»ng.  William  H. October  27,  1906. 

1904.  •Matthews,  Frederick  William ,  1906. 

\90*K  ♦Mervur.  Kolvrt  Sayrc, April  22,  1907. 

18.^7.  ♦Mols^.n,  Charles  A November  26,  1907. 

1872.  •Xeibon,  William  Ci., December  29,  1906. 

1>^94.  *Pelatan,  Louis J"ne  8,  1907. 

ly<J4.  ♦li^Kk.  Alfred  Mayer, August  7,  1907. 

1904.  'Kose,  (ieorge  William, September  11,  1907. 

19«t2.  ♦Simpeion.  Gilbert  Cuthl)ert, June  S,  1907. 

VJOd.  ♦^Storey,  Thomas  William  Patricksou March  15,  1907. 

1902.  ♦♦Thow,  Sidney, June  24,  1907. 

1879.  ♦Tow nsend,  lien ry  Troth, September  11,  1907 

19<».'S.  ttVariclt'.  Jean  Antony, July  26,  1907. 

is:>.  rWalker,  John  A., May  23,  1907. 

1900.  MVilbnl,  Eugene  R, May  21,  1907. 

1883.  ♦Williams,  I^wis September  — ,  1907 

1891.  ♦Young.  James  W.  K., February  19,  1906. 


♦  Member.  ♦♦  Life  Member.  f  Associate.  tt  Life  Associate. 
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DEDICATION    EXERCISES    OF   THE   UNITED 
ENGIXEERIXG    SOCIETY   BUILDIXG. 

[XoTE. — The  Committee  on  Publication  of  United  Engineer- 
ing Society  will  issue  a  memorial  volume  reporting  these  pro- 
ceedings in  full  and  giving  a  complete  illustrated  description 
of  the  building.  For  the  above  reason,  only  an  outline  of  the 
dedication  exercises  is  here  presented.  The  following  informa- 
tion was  published  more  fully  in  Bi-Monthlt/  BiiUetin^  Xo.  15, 
May,  1907,  pp.  vi  to  xxvi  and  xxxviii  to  Ixv.] 

(OMMITTKKS. 

ExKLlTlVE. — J.  \V.  Lii-1).  .Jr.,  < 'hainnan  ;  ( ".  W.  Rue,  Secretary  ;  .Jo^m  Huy-t 
Ilamnioiul,  (.'has.  Walhue  Hunt,  F.  R.  Hutton,  Charles  Kirchhoff.  T.  ('.  Martin. 
K.  E.  Olcott,  (has.  F.  Scott,  Samuel  Sheldon,  Ambrose  Swasey. 

iNViTATroNs.  —  R.  W.  Raymond,  C'hairman  .  Cliarles  K i rch h ofT,  ^We/ary  .•  A.  ('. 
lltnnplireys,  RoU-rt  W.  Hunt,  L.  P>.  Stilhvell. 

I*ro<:;ram.  — A.  K.  Li^loux.  Chainnan  ;  C.  W.  Rice,  Secretary;  Theotlore 
I)wiirlit,  ('li:i>.   Walhue  Hunt,  T.  (J.  Martin.  Rilph  W.  Pope,  .Joseph  Struthers. 

Wav.-«  ani>  Mkans.— James  Douglas,  Chairman;  A.  R.  Ledoux,  Secretary;  H. 
R.  lirown,  J.  M.  I>o<lge,  C.  L.  E<l)far,  .John  Hays  Hanunond,  W.  M.  McFarland, 
E.  E.  Olcott,  Samuel  Shehhm,  J.  G.  White. 

HrsTOKirAL  AND  PiBLicATioN  Piu>> — T.  C.  Martin.  Chniiiiinn:  All>ert  Spies, 
H.  H.  Suplee. 

Rmeption. — .1    \V.   l.i<}..  .Jr.,  Chairman;  C.  W.  Knx\  Secretary ;   E.  D.  Adams, 

E.  R.  Arclur,  i;.  .J.  Ani..ld,  J.  ('.  liar.jay,  S.  W.  RaMwin,  W.  J.  Rixlir,  N.  F. 
Brady,  J.  L.  BigK^,  Alexander  (i.  Rell,  William  P.  Pdake.  J.  A.  IJrashear,  C.  F. 
Brush,  Andrew  Carnegie,  R.  C  CariK»nter,  J.  .1.  Carty,  John  A.  (.'hurch,  Walton 
Clark,  Thos.  F.  Cole,  C.  A.  Coffin,  (J.  H.  C.Midict,  F.  B.  Cnxker.  \.  C.  Dinkey, 
Cleveland  H.  Dfxlge.  .J.  M.  D(j<lge,  .James  Douglas,  Alexander  Dow,  Theo<lore 
Dwight,  T.  \.  P^lison,  Ant<»n  Filers,  L.  \.  Ferguson,  .1.  K.  Freeman,  J«»hn  Fritz, 
James  (Jayley,  Eugene  CI  rifTen,  J  ami's  D.  Hague,  John  Hays  Hamm«)nd,  C.  H.  Has- 
well,  John  B.  H.rreshofT,  J.  B.  F.  Hirn->holT,  P.  C.Hewitt,  C.  A.  Hexamer,  H. 
>r.  Howe,  A.  C.  HiUMphrevs,  Chiis.  Walhte«-  Hunt,  R«)l>ert  W.  Hunt,  F.  R.  Hutton, 
W.  .J.  J.iiks.  R.  E.  Jennings,  F.  W.  Jones,  Hon.  Lorri  R.  K»'lvin,  Jaim-s  F.  Kemp, 
W.  C.  Krrr,  (  harK-s  KinhhofT.  E.  D.  Feavitt,  AlU-rt  R.  Ledoux,  Frank  Lyman, 
Fmerson  M.-Miilan,  <  .  O.  Mailloux,  T.  C.  .Martin,  <i.  W.  Melville,  R.  D.  Mer- 
>hon,  (  .  H.  Morgan,  T.  E.  Murray,  E.  E.  Olcott,  F.  S.  PearM)n,  F.  .\.  C.  Perrine, 
R  W.  P,)iHs  Sir  William  Pretve,  M.  I.  Pupin.  J.  C.  F.  Randolph.  R.  W.  Ray- 
mond, R.  F.  Ro\vlan<l,  Sir  David  Salomon^.  W.  L.  S:iun«ler<.  C.  1'  Sott,  (  oleman 
Sdlers,  C.  H.  Sharp,  Samuel  Slnldou.  Paul  .'*i|>encrr,  C.  P.  Steiumetz,  L.  B.  Still- 
well,  H.  (f.  Stott,  Joseph  Struthers,  H.  H.  Suplee,  .VmbroHe  Swasey,  J.  E.  Swetrl, 

F.  H.  Taylor.  F.  W.  Taylor.  (  .  A.  Terry,  P.  H  rii..mas.  Elihu  Thomson,  H.  R. 
Towne,  W.  K.  Warner,  (ieo.  WestiughouM.*,  S.  S.  Wlunder,  .Vrthur  Williams,  (!.  C 
Worthingttin. 
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At  tlio  tirst  session,  hold  in  tlio  Main  Auditorium,  beginning 
at  3  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  April  l(s  1907,  Mr.  Charles  Wallace 
Hunt,  past-President  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  and  representative  of  the  Kxecutive  Committee  of 
United  Engineering  Society,  took  the  chair,  and  prayer  was 
offered  by  Rev.  Edward  P^verett  Hale,  D.D.,  Chaplain  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  T.  C.  >[artin  read  a  congratulatory  letter  from  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Senor  Henrico  Creel,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  read  a  personal 
message  from  General  Poriirio  Diaz,  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Mexico. 

A  message  was  read  from  Earl  Gray,  Governor-General  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  who  was  expecting  to  be  present,  but 
liad  been  prevented  by  an  unfortunate  delay  of  the  railway 
train  on  which  he  was  traveling. 

Mr.  Martin  read  a  letter  from  the  venerable  Chas.  H.  Has- 
well,  **  the  dean  of  the  engineering  profession,"  now  in  his  98tli 
year,  extending  hearty  congratulations  and  regretting  his  in- 
ability, by  reason  of  temporary  illness,  to  be  present. 

The  chairman,  with  a  few  words  of  reminiscence,  presented 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Scott,  past-President  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  "  the  tireless  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Conference  and  Building  Committee  from  its  organiza- 
tion, four  years  ago,  to  the  present  time." 

Mr.  Scott  delivered  an  interesting  address,  narrating  the  his- 
tory of  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift,  and  depicting  both  its  present  im- 
portance and  itft  unlimited  future  possibilities. 

Tlie  chairman,  in  the  name  of  the  Building  Committee,  de- 
livered to  Mr.  K.  K.  Olcott,  past-President  of  the  American  Tn- 
Atitiite  of  Mining  Engineers,  and  President  of  United  Engi- 
neering Society,  the  key  of  the  building,  which  Mr.  OU-ott  re- 
ceived with  appropriate  remarks. 

[ThiH  is  a  Yale  ^V  Towne  key,  with  a  medallion  handle,  made 
by  Tiffany  k  Co.  of  native  gold  from  the  North  Star  mine, 
GraM»  Valley,  Cal.,  presented  by  Mr.  James  I).  Hague,  for 
many  years  IVesident  of  the  North  Star  Mining  Com[)any,  and 
now  a  Vice-President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  En- 
gineeni.     On  one  side,  the  medallion  bears  tlie  symbols  of  the 
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three  societies.  On  the  other  side,  together  with  ain»ropriare 
ornamentation  and  inscription,  and  under  a  piece  of  quartz 
crystal  from  the  Mother  Lode,  California,  are  several  scales  of 
the  gold  panned  by  John  Marshall  in  January,  1848,  from 
American  river,  California — the  gift  of  Mr.  George  F.  Kunz, 
a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.] 

Tlie  chairman  introduced  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  donor 
oi  the  building,  who  was  received  with  immense  and  long-con- 
tinued applause,  after  which  Mr.  Carnegie  delivered  an  appro- 
priate and  interesting  address.* 

Mr.  Arthur  T.  Iladley,  President  of  Yale  University,  then 
presented  an  admirable  address  setting  forth  the  relation  of 
men  of  science  to  the  commonwealth. f 

Tuesday  evening  was  devoted  to  social  receptions  of  mem- 
bers of  the  three  "Founder  Societies,"  their  ladies,  and  invited 
guests.  From  0  to  10.30  p.  m.,  a  general  reception  was  held  in 
the  Main  Auditorium  by  the  Presidents  of  the  three  Founder 
Societies  and  the  Chairman  of  the  P^xecutive  Committee  of 
United  EnirineeriiiiC  Societv,  with  their  wives,  as  follows: 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ilavs  Hammond,  A.  T.  M.  K.:  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  R.  Ilutton,  A.  S.  M.  R. :  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Sheldon,  A.  I.  K.  K. :   Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Lieb,  Jr..  T.  K.  S. 

At  10.30  p.  m.,  a  special  reception  was  held  at  the  rooms 
of  each  of  tlie  "Founder  Societies"  by  the  officers  of  the 
society. 

The  buihling,  including  the  Libraries  on  the  12th  and  13tli 
tloors,  was  thrown  open  to  the  inspection  and  admiration  of 
guests;  nmsic  was  furnished  on  the  Auditorium,  fifth  and  Li- 
brary floors;  and  refreshments  were  served  during  the  evening 
in  tlie  two  ])eautiful  smaller  auditoriums  on  the  fifth  floor. 

At  the  second  sessi(»ii,  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  -.30 
p.  Ui.,  Mr.  .1.  W.  Lieb,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Dedication  Com- 
mittee, presided,  and  opened  the  exercises  with  an  a}»propriate 
ad<lress,  extending,  in  the  name  of  the  Founder  Soeieties,  a 
hearty  welcome  to  the  representatives  of  sister  societies  and 

*  Pnl»lij*he<l  in  lil-Mouthh/  linlUfin.  No.  15,  May,  VM*7,  \k  xI. 
f    Mm/.,  p.  xliil. 
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institutions  of  learnini]:  at  home  ami  abroad,  and  calling  upon 
the  Presidents  of  the  Founder  Societies  l\)r  farther  remarks. 

Addresses*  were  delivered  bv  Dr.  Samuel  Sheldon,  President 
of  the  American  Institute  of  P]lectrical  Engineers ;  Dr.  Frederick 
R.  Ilutton,  President  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Enirineers;  and  Dr.  John  Hays  Hammond,  President  of  the 
Council  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  and  an 
appropriate  poem  was  presented  by  Mr.  T.  Commerford  Martin, 
President  of  the  Engineers'  Club. 

Tlie  following  societies  and  institutions  were  represented  by 
delegates  present : 

Representatives  of  Institutions  of  Learning. 

Brown  University,  Professor  William  H.  Kenerson. 

Ciise  School  of  Applied  Science,  President  Charles  S.  Howe. 

Thomas  S.  Clarkson  Memorial  School  of  Technology,  Direc- 
tor C.  Aldrich. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  President  Charles  W.  Dabney  and 
Dr.  Thomas  p]vans. 

Colorado  College,  President  William  F.  Slocum. 

Colorado  School  of  Mines,  Arthur  R.  Townsend. 

Columbia  University,  Frederick  A.  Goetze,  and  Professor 
William  11.  Burr. 

Cornell  Universitv,  Walter  C.  Kerr. 

University  of  Georgia,  Professor  C.  M.  Strahan. 

Haverford  College,  I'rofessor  L.  H.  Rittenhouse. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  R.  Brent  Keyser. 

University  of  Illinois,  E.  W.  Goldschmidt. 

State  College  of  Kentucky,  President  James  K.  Patterson. 

Lafayette  College,  President  E.  D.  Warfield. 

Lehigh  University,  Preside  nt   Henry  S.  Drinker. 

Masrtachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Professor  R.  IT. 
Richards. 

I'niversity  of  Michigan,  Altrr-d  N(jble. 
Michigan  Airricultural  College,  Joseidi  T.  Freeman. 
I'nited  Slates  Military  Academy,  Caj.tjiin  Richmond  P.  Davis. 
Uiiiversity  of  Minnesota,  I'rofessor  Fred.  S.  Jones. 
UnivcTHity  of  \fi--ouri.  Chfirle^  Lcui^  Harrison. 

•  PablUhc'i  in  /,'  :u',utr,i,j  Jiijiiciin,  .So.   lo,  May  1907,  \>.  lii. 
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United  States  Xaval  Academy,  Commander  John  K.  Barton. 

College  of  the  City  of  Xew  York,  ]*rofessor  Albert  G. 
Compton. 

New  York  University,  Professor  Collins  P.  Bliss  and  Pro- 
fessor Charles  H.  Snow. 

Ohio  University,  President  Alston  Ellis. 

Universitv  of  Pennsvlvania,  Professor  Ilenrv  Wilson  Si»an- 
gler. 

Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Chancellor  S.  B.  Mc- 
Cormick. 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  President  Fred.  W. 
Atkinson. 

Pratt  Institute,  Director  Arthur  L.  Williston. 

Princeton  Universitv,  Professor  Chas.  McMillan. 

Rensselaer  Polvtechnic  Institute,  President  P.  Ricketts. 

Rutgers  College,  Professor  Alfred  A.  Titsworth. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  James  K.  Diiiton  and  Dr. 
D.  S.  Jacol)us. 

St.  John's  College,  President  Thomas  Fell. 

Trinity  College,  Professor  Henry  Augustus  IVrkins. 

Tufts  College,  Professor  Gardner  C.  Anthony, 

Union  Universitv,  Professor  Olin  II.  Landreth. 

Universitv  of  Vermont,  Professor  W.  11.  Freedman. 

Washington  and  Lee  I'nivcrsity,  President  George  II. 
Denny. 

George  Washington  University,  President  C-harles  Willis 
Needham. 

University  of  Washington,  Professor  II.  Iv.  Benson. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Professor  L.  P.  Kinnicutt. 

Yale  Universitv,  President  Arthur  T.  IladKv. 

Representatives  of  P]nqineeiun(;  and   Scientific   Societies. 

American  Ceramic  Society,  Stanley  G.  Burt,  President. 

American  Cliemical  Society,  Marston  T.  Bogert,  President. 

American  Electrochemical  Society,  Samuel  A.  Tucker,  Chair- 
man, and  Dr.  E.  F.  Koiher. 

American  Foundrymen's  Association,  l>i-.  Kiehard  Mnldenke, 
Secretary. 

American  Gas  Institute,  llenrv  L.  Dohortv. 

'V  ft, 

American  Institute  of  Anhitectjs,  Ca^s  (4iihert. 
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American  Kail  way  Associations,  W.  F.  Allen,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

American  Uaihvay  Master  Mechanics'  Association,  Arthur 
M.  Waitt,  past-l*resident. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Nelson  P.  Lewis. 

American  Society  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers,  W. 
M    Mackay,  Secretary. 

American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements,  George  W. 
Tillson,  Secretary. 

American  Society  of  Xaval  Engineers,  Commander  Albert 
Moritz. 

American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers,  John  E.  Starr, 
President. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  Professor  Edgar 
Marburg,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

American  Water  AVorks  Association,  Morris  R.  Sherrerd. 

Association  of  Railway  Superintendents  of  Bridges  and 
Buildings,  Joseph  II.  Cummin. 

As.sociazione  Elettrotecnica  Italiana,  J.  W.  Lieb,  Jr. 

Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Francis  W.  Dean,  Vice- 
President. 

Brooklyn  Engineers'  Club,  C.  E.  Pollock,  President. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  W.  McLea  Walbank. 

Concrete  Association  of  New  York,  Albert  Mayer. 

Corpo  Reale  Delle  Miniere,  Dr.  R.  W.  Raymond. 

Deutsche  Chemische  Gesellschaft,  Dr.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Electrical  Contractors'  Association,  James  Hilton. 

Empire  State  Gas  and  Electric  Association,  T.  R.  Beal, 
Treasurer. 

Engineers'  Club,  T.  Commerford  Martin,  President. 

En^neers'  Society  of  Western  New  York,  Harry  B.  Alvorson. 

Faraday  Society,  Leon  (iaster. 

Geological  Society  of  America,  Trof  -I.  J.  Stevenson. 

Illuminating  Engineering  Society,  Dr.  Clayton  II.  Sharp, 
President. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  Sir  William  Preece. 

Institution  of  Mechatiical  Engineers,  Ambrose  Swasey. 

Institute  of  Marine  Engineers,  N.  K.  McLean. 

Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  R.  A.  Hadfield,  President. 

Italian  Society  of  Engineers  and  Architects,  d.  W.  Lielj,  Jr. 
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Koninklijk  Instituut  Van  Ingenieurs,  F.  W.  Riilile  voii 
Lilienstern  ter  Meulen. 

Master  Car  Builders'  Associatiou,  F.  W.  Brazier. 

Municipal  Engineers  of  Xew  York.  George  S.  Rice,  Presi- 
dent. 

National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  F.  A.  Flather. 

National  Kloctric  Light  Association,  Arthur  Williams,  Presi- 
dent. 

National  Fire  Protection  Association,  Charles  A.  Hexamer, 
President. 

New  Eni^land  Association  of  Gas  Knacineers,  William  Mc- 
Gregor,  President. 

New  England  Water  Works  Association,  M.  N.  Baker,  Vice- 
President. 

New  York  Electrical  Society,  G.  Herbert  Condict,  President; 
G.  H.  Guy,  Secretary;  H.  A.  Sinclair,  Treasurer. 

New  York  Railroad  Clul),  W.  G.  Besler,  Vice-President. 

North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  and  Mechanical  En- 
gineerB,  J.  Parke  Channing. 

Osterreichcr  Ingenicur-  und  Architektcn-Verein,  George  W. 
McNulty. 

Philosophical  Society  of  Washington,  G.  K.  rutnam. 

liailway  Signal  Association,  A.  H.  Rudd,  Vice-President. 

Society  of  Automobile  Engineers,  A.  L.  Riker,  President. 

Society  of  Beaux-Arts  Architects,  Lloyd  Warren,  President. 

Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  T.  J.  J*arker. 

Societe  des  Ingenieurs  Civils  de  France,  Sorzano  de  Tejada. 

Society  of  Arts,  Sir  William  IVeece. 

Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers,  Stevenson 
Taylor,  Vice-President. 

Technical  Society  of  the  Paeitic  Coast,  0.  W.  Oickie,  past- 
President. 

Trustees  Gas  Educational  Fund,  W.  K,  lUal,  Treasurer. 

Verein  deutscher  Eisenhiittenleute,  ('.  Kirchhotf. 

Western  Society  of  Engineers,  Professor  Morgan  Brooks. 

The  time  ])eing  manifestly  too  brief  to  permit  the  hearing 
of  written  or  oral  addresses  from  all  these  distinguished  rep- 
resentatives, the  chairman  called  upon  tlie  following  few 
only,  who  responded  in  brief  but  happy  messages  of  congratu- 
lation : 
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Sir  William  Henry  Prooco,  for  tlie  Institution  of  Electrical 
Enirinoors  of  Groat  Britain. 

Mr.  Walter  C.  Kerr,  Trustee  of  Cornell  University,  for 
Ameriean  universities. 

Mr.  1\.  A.  lladtieUl,  President  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
of  Great  Britain,  for  that  society.  (In  addition  to  his  cordial 
and  graceful  speech,  Mr.  Iladtield  presented  an  illuminated 
adtlress  from  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.) 

Dr.  Friedrich  Eichler,  for  the  Verband  deutscher  elektrischer 
Techniker.     (This  address  was  delivered  in  German.) 

Mr.  Sorzano  de  Tejada,  for  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
of  France. 

Mr.  dohn  F.  Wallace,  past-President  of  the  American  Soci- 
ety of  Civil  Enirineers,  who,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
President  G.  H.  Benzenberg  of  that  society,  presented  a  cor- 
<lial  communication  from  the  latter. 

Dr.  Henry  Pritchett,  President  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  past-President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technolosrv,  for  the  latter  institution  and  technical 
schools  generally. 

Mr.  Charles  Kirehhotf,  for  the  Verein  deutscher  Eisenhiitten- 
leute.     (Mr.  Kirehhotf  presented  an  illuminated  address.) 

Mr.  Carl  Hering,  past-President  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Electrical  Engineers,  for  the  Societe  Internationale  des 
Electriciens,  of  Paris,  France. 

Mr.  Leon  Gaster,  for  the  Faraday  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

Dr.  F.  R.  Archenhold,  Director  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Astro- 
nomical Observatory  at  Treptow,  Berlin,  presented  the  greet- 
ing of  that  institution.  . 

Capt.  Baxter,  U.  S.  X.,  I'resident  of  the  Society  of  Naval 
Arcbitectrt  and  Marine  Engineers,  spoke  for  the  Associate 
Societiert  occupying  rooms  in  the  new  building. 

The  Chairman  presented  a  large  number  of  congratulatory 
letterH  and  telegrams,  received  from  the  following: 

Ixjnl  Kelvin;  the  Institution  of  (;ivil  Engineers;  the  Insti- 
tution of  Mining  and  Metallurgy;  the  French  National  Con- 
ucn-atory  of  Artn  and  Sciences;  the  French  International  Bu- 
reau of  Writ^hti*  and  Measurefl;  and  many  (jthers. 
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The  John  Fritz  Medal. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Scott,  President  of  the  Board  of  Award  of 
the  John  Fritz  nieihil,  conferred  the  medal,  in  the  name  of 
the  Board,  upon  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  for  his  invention 
of  the  telephone. 

Dr.  Bell  responded  in  a  few  hearty  words,  concluding,  amid 
great  applause,  with  the  declaration  that  this  honor  was  made 
still  more  precious  to  him  by  the  tact  that  it  was  bestowed  in 
the  presence  of  the  venerable  John  Fritz  himself. 

Commemorative  Secretaries'  Medals. 

Dr.  A.  K.  Ledoux,  past-President  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers  and  of  United  Engineering  Society,  was 
then  called  upon  to  present  to  Dr.  F.  K.  Ilutton,  past-Secretary 
of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers;  ^[r.  Kalph 
•  i.  Pope,  Secretary  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers; and  Dr.  li.  W.  Raymond,  Secretary  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  three  gold  medals,  severally 
l)e8towed  by  the  three  societies,  in  recognition  of  the  long 
service  of  these  officers.  Dr.  Ledoux  prefaced  each  of  these 
presentations  with  an  appropriate  sketch  of  the  career  of  the 
recipient. 

Dr.  Ilutton  rcplitMl  for  all  three  Secretaries. 

The  1>uildin<;. 

The  illustrated  description  of  the  United  Engineering  Society 
Building,  Xo.  29  AVest  39th  Street,  Xew  York,N.  Y.,  prepared 
for  the  Dedication  Exercises  by  the  Historical  and  Publication 
Press  Committee,  Mr.  T.  Commerford  Martin  {Cluiirman), 
Mr.  Al})ert  Spies  and  M  i\  11.  11.  Snplee,  was  published  in 
Bi-Mimtldif  lUdktin,  Xo.  15,  May,  1907,  }•]•.  vi.  to  xxvi. 
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Proceedings    of  the  Ninety-Second  Meeting,  New  York 

N.  Y.,  April,  1907. 

This  meetinjr  was  J,ol<l  in  tlio  n^w  home  of  the  Institute,  the 
Lnite.l  Ln-inoering  Society  Building,  29  West  39th  Street 

':r;  ^  "■■'''  ^'''-  '^'-  '^''''^^y  following  the  Dedication  ceremonies' 
1  Ik-  hrst  session  was  hcl<l  in  the  large  Auditorinm,  Thursday 
A|iri!  18.  '  Jj 

Th.  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond. President  of  the  Council,  who  introduced  Dr.  Kossiter 
\\  .  Raymond,  who  delivered  an  address  in  his  usual  felicitous 
*tyle,  outlining  the  history  of  the  organization  and  the  develop- 
ment ot  the  Institute.* 

The  following  paper,  illustrated  by  lantern-views,  was  pre- 
sented in  oral  abstract  by  the  autlior  • 

ir^T"in.^^'v'°"t'"  ^^'"'  ^^""'^  ^''y  '^"'^  ^^"■"tx.  by 

if.  T.  Hildage,  ^ew  York,  N.  Y. 

aJ^I  on^""''   •'"'  ^•°"'^'"^'i"g  ^^^^'^on  was  held  Friday,  April 
Ltnn     ^■"'■' '"    ''  '^'""'  "^^^^"'''^•-room,  President  Hammond 

auU.o^rs*^""''""'"  '"*'"*'''''  ''''"'  l"'^'^"**'^  '"  o'"''''  abstract  by  the 

The  Influence  of  the  Conditions  of  Casting  on  Piping  and 
^•••-n-egation  as  Shown  by  Means  of  Wax  Ingots,  ),y  II    M 

i>}  KolHTt  W  .  Hunt,  Chicago,  111.) 
Tlie  Wlnte  Knob  Copper-Deposits,  Mackay,  Idaho,  by  James 

.rat  t  th'if,  "'""?"f  '"  ^---K-stinga  Galena-Ci^ncen- 
man  ;'^y';^---/o  the  Savelsberg  J'rocess,  by  II.  0.  Ilof- 
man,  I{.  P.  Rc-yn^lds  and  A.  K.  Well.,,  JJoston,  Mass      rProf 

Sla  M:.;'^  "■"^■"^^'""  "^  '''^  -'^-'  '•>•  «-'^.-  A.  Packard, 
Di-         "LH'-JH-T^of  Mr.  Meissner,  Xotes  on  the  Gayloy 

/  »uMerm,  ;>o.  15,  May,  1907,  p.  r)4I. 
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Dry-Air  Blast-Process,  bv  J.  E.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Glen  Wilton,  Va. 
(Discussed  by  Mr.  Meissner,  Prof.  Howe  and  Mr.  Johnson.) 

The  following  papers  were  presented  in  printed  form  : 

Grinding  in  Tube-Mills  at  the  Waihi  Gold-Mine,  Waihi,Xew 
Zealand,  by  E.  G.  Banks,  Waihi,  Xew  Zealand. 

The  Butters  Slime-Filter  at  the  Cyanide  Plant  of  the  Com- 
bination Mines  Company,  Goldfield,  Xev.,  by  ^^a^k  K.  Lamb, 
Goldfield,  Xev. 

Fluorite  and  Barite  in  Tennessee,  by  Thomas  L.  AVatson, 
Blacksburg,  Va.* 

Geology  of  the  P^xposed  Treasure  Lode,  Mojave,  Cal.,  by 
Courtenay  De  Kalb,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Deutschman's  Cave,  near  Glacier,  B.  C,  Canada,  by  W.  S. 
Ayres,  Banti',  Alberta. 

The  Constitution  of  Ferro-Cuprous  Sulphides,  by  H.  0.  Ilof- 
man,  W.  S.  Caypless  and  E.  E.  Harrington,  Boston,  Mass. 

TliL'  Roasting  of  the  Argentiferous  Cobalt-Xickel  Arsenides 
of  Temiskaming,  Ontario,  Canada,  by  TL  M.  II()\ve,  Xew  York, 
X.  Y.;  William  Campbell,  Xew  York,  X.  ^'. ;  and  C.  W.  Knight, 
Xew  York,  X.  ^'. 

Kelative  Elimination  of  L'on,  Sulphur,  and  Arsenic  in  Bes- 
scinerizing  Copptr-Mattt's,  by  K.  1*.  Mathewson,  Anaconda, 
Mont. 

l*iping  and  Segregation  in  Stot'l  Ingots,  by  II.  M.  Ilowr,  Xcw 
York,  X.  Y. 

An  Earlv  Instance  of  Blowini^-In  without  '•  Scattbldinir 
Down,''  by  Frank  Firmstone,  Easton,  l*a. 

The  Extraordinary  Faulting  at  the  Bfrlin  Mine,  Xevada,  by 
Ellsworth  Daggett,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  Ore-Deposits  of  the  doi^lin  Region,  Missouri,  by  V.  L. 
Clerc,  Denver,  Colo. 

A  Study  in  Refining  and  Overpoling  Electrolytic  Copi»er,  by 
IL  O.  irofniaii,  1{.  Ilayden  an.l  II.  P..  Ilallowell,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Formation  and  Hnrifimifnt  ot'  ( )re-Bearing  Veins,  l>y 
George  J.  P>ancroft,  Denver,  Colo. 

Search  for  the  Causes  of  Injury  to  Vegetation  in  an  Urban 
Villa  ni'ar  a  Large  Industrial  Kstai>lishment,  by  iV-rsifor  Frazer, 
i'hiladelphia,  i'u. 
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Hiblioirraphv  of  Injuries  to  Voirotation  by  Fiiriiace-Gases, 
by  IVrsit'or  Frazer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Veloeity  of  Galena  and  (}uartz  Falling  in  Water,  by 
Robert  II.  Richards,  Boston,  Mass. 

l)isoussion  of  Paper  of  Messrs.  Gibb  and  Philp,  The  Consti- 
tution of  Mattes  Produced  in  Copper-Smelting,  by  Allan  Gibb, 
Queensland,  Australia. 

Discussion  of  Paper  of  Mr.  Read,  The  Secondary  Enrich- 
ment of  Copper-Iron  Sulphides,  by  Eugene  C.  Sullivan,Washing- 
ton,  D.  C,  and  Reply  by  T.  T.  Read,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.* 

Discussion  of  Paper  of  Mr.  Colby,  Comparison  of  American 
and  Foreign  Rail-Specitications,  with  a  Proposed  Standard 
Specification  to  Cover  American  Rails  Rolled  for  Export,  by  E. 
Windsor  Richards,  London,  England;  R.  Price- Williams,  Lon- 
don, England:  F.  W.  Ilarbord,  London,  England;  R.  A.  Had- 
fiehl,  London,  England:  J.  E.  Stead,  Middlesbrough,  England; 
James  E.  York,  Xew  York,  N.  Y.;  A.  Lamberton,  Sheffield, 
England:  Robert  W.  Hunt,  Chicago,  111.;  E.  F.  Kenney,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  W.  E.  Freir,  London,  England;  William  R.  Web- 
ster, Philadelphia,  I'a.;  C.  S.  R.  Palmer,  London,  England; 
Albert  Sauveur,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  M.  Nigond,  Paris,  France  ;t 
and  Reply  by  Albert  Ladd  Colby,  New  York,  IST.  Y. 

Discussion  of  Papers  of  Messrs.  Hubert,  Westgarth  and 
Reinhardt  on  Gas-Engine  Practice,  by  Adolph  Greiner,  Sera- 
ing,  Belgium ;  Tom  Westgarth,  Middlesbrough,  England ;  Ju- 
lian Kennedy,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  R.  W.  Raymond,  New  York, 
X.  Y. ;  William  Kent,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  E.  J.  Duff,  Liverpool, 
England;  James  Hamilton,  Coatbridge,  England;  A.  T.  Tan- 
nett-Walker,  Leeds,  England ;  Ahirk  Robinson,  London,  Eng- 
land;  Professor  Turner,  P>irmingliam,  England;  and  B.  H. 
Thwaite,  London,  Kngland.|. 

DMcusAion  of  Paper  of  Mr.  'S^jrk,  Improvements  in  Roll- 
ing Iron  and  Steel,  by  \i.  W.  Hunt,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Kurt 
Kerlen,  Diisseldorf,  Germany.^ 

DiHcusHion  of  I*aper  of  Mr.  (Jrammc^r,  F'lue-Dirt  and  Top- 
Pn— *ure  in  Iron  Blast-Furnaces  :  a  Study  of  the  Influences  Con- 
trolling Them,  and  the  Paper  of  Mr.  Johnson,  Physical  Action 
of  the  Bla^t-Furnace,  by  T.  V.  Withcrbec,  Durango,  Mexico. 

•  TmnM.,  xxxril,  893.  f   TrariM.,  xxxvii.,  900. 

t   Tran4.,XXXrii.,^'l\.  >,    7',y/hm.,  xxxvii.,  81)^>. 
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Discussion  of  Paper  of  Mr.  Corson,  Heat-Treatment  of  Steels 
Containin<^  Fifty  Hundredths  and  P^ighty  Hundredths  Per  Cent, 
of  Carbon,  by  Albert  Sauveur,  Cambridge,  Mass.* 

Discussion  of  Paper  of  Messrs.  Hofman,  Reynolds  and 
Wells,  Laboratory  Experiments  in  Lime-Roasting  a  Galena- 
Concentrate,  by  George  A.  Packard,  Rolla,  Mo. 

Discussion  of  Paper  of  Mr.  Lee,  The  Gas-Producer  as  an 
Auxiliary  in  Iron  P>last-Furnace  Practice,  by  J.  T.  Pullon, 
Leeds,  England;  F.  T.  Havard,  Anhalt,  Germany :  and  Wil- 
liam Kent,  Syracuse,  X.  Y.t 

The  following  i>apers  were  presented  in  manuscript: 

Barite  Associated  with  Iron-Ore  in  Pinar  del  Rio  I'rovinte, 
Cuba,  by  Charles  Catlett,  Staunton,  Va. 

The  Presence  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  Deep-Sea  Dredgings,  by 
Luther  Wagoner,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Vein-System  of  the  'Standard  Mine,  Bodie,  Cal.,  by  R. 
Gilman  Brown,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  South-Afriian  Tin-Deposits,  by  William  R.  Rumbold, 
Oruro,  Bolivia,  South  America.;!: 

Chlorination  of  Gold-(  )res;  Laboratory-Tests,  by  A.  L.  Sweet- 
ser,  Cananea,  Sonora,  Mexico. 

The  Verschoyle  Pocket  Transit,  by  W.  D.  Vcrsclioylc.  Pal- 
lisodare,  Ireland. 

Biographical  Xoticc  of  Tliomas  Septimus  Austin,  by  A.  S. 
Dwight,  Xcw  York,  X.  ^^ 

Biographical  Xotice  (»f  William  George  Xeilson,  by  John 
Birkinbine,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Discussion  (A'  Tajjcr  of  Mr.  Mathewson,  Relative  Elimination 
of  Iron,  Sul}»liur,  and  Arsenic  in  Bessemerizing  Copper-Mattes, 
by  H.  M.  Howe,  Xew  York.   X.  ^'. 

Discussion  of  Paper  of  Mr.  Ibjwe,  Piping  ami  Segregation 
in  Steel  Ingots,  by  F.  Beutter,  l*aris,  France. 

ExcrR>io.N<  AM»   1']ntkrtainments. 

An  account  of  the  excursions  and  entertainments  in  which 
the  members  and  guests  of  the  Institute  participated  was  pub- 
lislied  in  fh'-Mont/dt/  linlfedn.^o.  15,  May,  1I>07,  p.  '>.')'2. 

*   Trans.,  xxxvii.,  936.  t   Trnn*.,  xxxvii.,  920. 

X  Proof  not  reciMve<l  from  niithor  in  time  fur  piiblii-ation  in  tiiis  volume. 
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List  oj  Mcnilni'6  and  Guests  Hcf/istercd  at  New  York. 

[Probably  incomplete. ) 


T.  J.  Adams,  Halnvay,  N.  J. 
Mr>.  T.  J.  Ailains,  Kalnvny,  X.  .1. 
L.  R,  All>erger,  Now  Yi>rk.  N.  Y. 
James  ArthihaM.  .Ir.,  Now  Y«)rk,  N.  Y 
Mrs.  J.  ArohiLald,  Jr.,  Now  York,  N.  Y", 
R  J.  Arnold,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y'. 
IT.  C.  Arnold,  Pluladolphia,  Pa. 
A.  M.  Austin,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Austin,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y^. 

F.  liache,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
Miss  liache,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
N.  O.  Kigge,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 
David  ]iaker,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

G.  D.  Parron,  Rye,  N.  Y'. 
Mrs.  G.  D.  Parron,  Kye,  N.  Y. 

W.  de  L.  Benedict,  New  York,  N.  Y'. 
John  Pirkinbine,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa. 
Miss  Pliss,  Now  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 
J.  Vi\  Cabot,  lioston,  Mass. 


Mrs.  Charles  P.  Dudley,  Altoona,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Du  Faur,  Mount  Morgan,  Australia. 

Barclay  Dunham,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A.  S.  Dwight,  New  York,  N.  Y'. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Dwight,  New  Y^ork,  IT.  Y'. 

Theodore  Dwight,  New  York,  N.  Y'. 

AVilliam  S.  Edwards,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y". 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Edwards,  New  Y^ork,  N.  Y. 

Anton  Filers,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y". 

L.  V.  Emanuel,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

A.  B.  Emmons,  Newport,  R.  I. 

S.  F.  Emmons,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ernest  F.  Eurich,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Eurich,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
!  F.  A.  Eustis,  Boston,  Mass. 

W.  E.  C.  Eustis,  Boston,  Mass. 
{  David  L.  L.  Eynon,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
j  Thomas  M.  Eynon,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
!  B.  F.  Fackenthal,  Jr.,  Easton,  Pa. 


Dr.  William  Campbell,  New  York,  N.  Y".  '  Mrs.  B.  F.  Fackenthal,  Jr.,  Easton,  Pa. 


R.  ('.  Carpenter,  Ithaca,  N.  Y''. 
J.  M.  Charles,  New  Y'ork,  X.  Y. 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Charles,  New  Y^ork,  N.  Y". 
W.  F.  Clark,  New  York,  N.  Y^ 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Clark,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
F.  L.  Clerc,  Denver,  Colo. 
W.  B.  Cogswell.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Cogswell,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Albert  L.  Colby,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 
Frank  ( '.  Colcord,  Maurer,  N.  J. 
F.  (  ollingwood,  Elizabeth,  N.  .J. 
Ver])lanck  Colvin,  Ali>any,  N.  Y. 
II.  V.  Conrad,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y'. 


John  B.  Parish,  Denver,  Colo. 
James  R.  Finlay,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Henry  S.  Fleming,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
O.  R.  Foster,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Persifor  Frazer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  W.  Fuller,  Jr.,  Catasauqua,  Pa. 
John  A.  Garcia,  Chicago,  111. 
Herman  Garlichs,  Maurer,  N.  J. 
Oliver  S.  Garretson,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
James  Gayley,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y''. 
E.  S.  Godfrey,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
George  McM  Godley,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  G.  McM,  Godley,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 


Iiol*rt  A.  Cook,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.    Miss  Griggs,  New  Y''ork,  N.  Y. 


Hugh  L.  rooi»er.  New  York,  N.  Y^. 
W.  Wallace  Core,   Manasquan,  N.  J. 
F.  II.  D:iniels,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Miss  M.  H.  Ddvis,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Courttnay  De  Kalb,   Ijob  Angeles,  Cal. 
W.  G.  I)emarest,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
W.  B.  DennJH,  Black  Butte,  Ore. 
E.  V.  d'InvillifTs,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


G.  P.  Grinsloy,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Haas,  Fairmount,   W.  Va. 
R.  A.  Iladfield,  London,  England. 
O.  H.  Ilahn,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
.John  Hays  Hammond,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Hammond,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 
N.  y.  Hansen,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
J.  Gordon  Hardy,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Mm.  K.V.  d'Invillienj.  PhiIadelphia,Pa.    C.  L.  Harrison,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 


J.  M.  Hodt'c,    Phihuhlphia,  Pa. 
Mnu  .i.  M.    I>odge,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  W.  Ikm^hcriy,  Kteelton,  Pa. 
Howard  W.  l)u]UnH,  I'hiladelphia,  Pa. 
Mr».  H.  \V.  DuPxiis,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
I>r.  Charlcti  B.  Dudley,  Altoona,  I'a. 


C.  Willard  Hayes,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Kdward  Heller,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

H.  \'.  Hesse,  Frostburg,  Md. 

G.  C.  Hewett,  Wyncote,  Pa. 

H.  D.  Hibbard,    Plainfield,  N.  .1. 

H.  T.  Hildage,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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M.  II.  Ilintbhaw,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

F.  M.  HofTslot,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

II.  O.  Ilofman,  Boston,  Mass. 

L.  Holhrook,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  L.  Holbrook,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  C.  Ilolden,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

J.  A.  Holmes,  Washington,  D.  ( '. 

E.  O.  Ilovey,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  E.  ().  Hovev,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Howard,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I>r.  Henry  M.  Howe,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chas.  Hnmphrey,  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  C.  Humphrey,  New  Brighton,  N.Y. 

Geo.  S.  Humphrey,  New  r>riphton,  N.Y. 

Mrs.G.S.  Humphrey, New  Brighton, N.Y 

Charles  Wallace  Hunt,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Kobert  W.  Hunt,  Chicago,  111. 

L.  D.  HunUxm,    Niw  Haven,  Conn. 

W.  S.  Huson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jxlwanl  .'^.  Hutchinson.  Newtown,  l*a. 

Mrs.  K.  S.  Hutchinson,  Newtown,  Pa. 

Dr.  F.  K.  Huttnn,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Hutton,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Axel  <>.  Ihlseng,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Walter  B.  Ingalls,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Ingalls,   New  York.  N.  V. 

(  harles  M.  .Iacol>s,  New  York,  N.   Y. 

Walter  M.  James,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

George  N.  Jeppson,  Worcester,  Mass. 

J.  E.  Johnson,  Jr.,  (ilen  Wilton,  \'a. 

A.  K.  Johnston,  Princes  Bay.  N.  Y. 

C.  C.  Jones,   Bichmon<l,  \'a. 

T.  D.  Jones,  Hazelton,  Pa. 

John  M.  Jud«<»n,    .New  York,   N.  \  . 

C.  K.  Juhlin,   New  York,  N.  V. 

I>r.  James  F.  Kemp,  New  York,  N.  ^'. 

Mrs.  Kern,    .New  York,  .N.  Y. 

W.  I).  Kilboume.    .Middletowii,  Conn. 

Paul  King,   New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Kinkaed,  .New  Y(»rk,  N.  Y. 
Mr>».  A.  Kinkaed,  -New  York,  .\.  Y. 
Cha^le^  KirchhofT,  New  York.  .\'.  V. 
Miss  KirchhofT,  New  York,  N.  V. 

I>r.  (tforRe  F.  Kun/.  N«w  York,  N.  ^'. 
Mrs.  (i.  F.  Kunz,  New  York.  N.   ^'. 
Mii«  Kuni,  New  York,  N.  ^ 
Mrs.  J.  LamUlen,  New  KiKlulif,  .N.  Y. 

B.  B.  lAwren«-«',  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mn.  B.  B.  Ijiwren»"e,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Clement  I^  Boutillier.lligh  Bridge,  .N..I^ 
MiM  lx>  pH.utillier,  High  Bridge.  N.  J.' 
I)r.  .\.  K.   l.e<lotjx,   .New  York,  .N.  Y. 


Mrs.  A.  R.  Ledoux,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

•J.  ir.  Lee.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mrs.  J.  II.  Lee.  Baltimore,  Md. 

L  Wayne  von  Leer,   Brooklyn,  N.  ^'. 

K.  M.   Lengle,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  A.  Le  Wald,   Tannersville,  N.  Y. 
J.  V.  Lewis,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
John  W.  Lieb,  Jr.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Lieb,  Jr.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  C.   Lin(X)ln,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Stuart  Lind>ley,  <  )range.  N.  J. 
E  E.  Loomis,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
A.  A.  Low,   New  York,  N.  V. 
A.  Lucas,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Lukens,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Miss  (iertrude  Lukens,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Frank  Lyman.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
E.  J.  McCaiistland,  Itiiaca,  N.  Y, 
Henry  McCorraick,  HarrisburE:,  Pa. 
E.  >L  Mcllvain,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
W.  II.  McKiever,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  McLaing,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
T.  C.  Martin,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Charles  I).  Marvin,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
('.  A.  Matt  ham.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
W.  !•'.    Mattes,  Scranton,  Pa. 
<ieori;e  W.  Maynanl,    New  York,  N.  Y. 
Reginald  .Meeks,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Reginald  Meeks,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

C.  A.  Meissncr.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Mansfield  Merriman,    New  Y»>rk,  N.  Y. 
I)r.  Franz  Meyer,  New  Y(»rk.  N.  Y. 

C  L.  Miller.  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
H.  H.  Miller.  <iuanajuato.  Mexico. 
Dr.  Rirhard  Muldenke,  Watchung,  N.J. 
Joseph  Morgan,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
Henry  (1.  .Morse,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  .\  If  red  J.  Mosos,    New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Mo.ses,   New  York.  N.  Y. 
A.  Neustae<lter,  Lyon  Mountain,  N.  Y. 

D.  H.  Newland,  AlUmy.  N.  Y. 
Paul  .Nicholan,  Sprin^'Jitld,  Mass. 
Mrs.  Paul  Nicholas,  Springfield,  Ma-**. 
Mi.'V'  Nicholas,  Spriiiglitld,  Mas**. 
Alfred  Noble,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

K.  V.  Norris,   Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 
K.  E.  Olcolt,  New  York,  N.  V. 
Mrs,  E.  E.  Oh-ott,   N.w  York.  N.  Y 
Mi"*  olcotl,  .New  York,  N.  Y. 
<  leorgf  Orninxl,  AlK-ntown.  Pa. 
MissOrmnul,    Mh-ntoun,  Pa. 
.John  D.  <>iiiiriMl.    I!rii:ui*     I*;i. 
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M.  Olagmwa.  New  Yt»rk.   N.  Y. 

I.  P.  P:mW,  Harelton.  Pa. 

K  \V.  Parker,  \V:u^hini;ton.  D.  C\ 

Arthur  1^  Pearse,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Edmund  Pechin,  Buchanan,  Va. 

KoU-rt  PtvK',   New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  II.  Peirce.   K;iltimore.  Md. 

Ralph  Peters;,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

KichanI  Peters,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

S.  II.  Pitkin,  Akron.  O. 

S.  M.  Pitman.  Providenie,  K.  1. 

Mni.  S.  M.  Pitman,  Providence,  K.  I. 

Mr.  Plaik.   New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ralph  W.  Pope.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Ralph  W.  Pope,  New  York.  N.  Y'. 

Ml-^  (^uaiii.  Newbursrh.  N.  Y. 

A.  Ray,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Ravmond,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Raymon<l,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jesse  W.  Reno.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Calvin  W.  Rice.  New  Y«»rk,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Calvin  AV.  Rice,  New  Y'ork.  N.  Y. 

Tieor^  S.  Rice,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mre.  G.  S.  Rice,   New  Y'ork.  N.  Y. 

G.  A.  Richard,  Mount  Morgan,  Australia- 

P.  A.   Rohbins,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 

G.  S.  Robinson,   Youngstow  n.  < ). 

W.  R,  Roney,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

L.  G.  Rowand,  Franklin  Fumace,  N.  J. 

Mi»  Rowand,  Franklin  Furnace,  N.  J. 

OrUndo  Rouland,   New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mre.  Orlando  Rouland,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Sajfer,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

W.  I^  Saunders,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Charles  F.  Scott,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Mr*.  Cliarles  F.  Scott,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

William  Seaton,  .Jr ,  Rosebank,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Samuel  .**heldon,   New  York.  N.  Y. 

Mr*.  Samuel  Sheldon,  New  York,  N.  ^  . 

John  M.  Sherrenl,  P^ton,  Pa. 

K.  M.  Shipp.  .Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Albert  W.  Smith,  Cleveland,  (). 

J'  lohcm.  Pa. 

*''•  >  -n,  N.J. 

Mi«  Winifre.1  H.Smith,  Bridget^m,  X.J. 

F.  N.8i*ell€T,  Pitt>»burg,  Pa. 

E.  <^f.  SpiUhurv    V.  ..   \    _i     V    y 


'  II.  G.  Spilsbury.  Now  York.   N.  Y. 

Miss  R.  F.  Spilsbury,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 

K.  C.  Stanton,  Now  Brigliton,  N.  Y. 

A.  A.  Stovenson,  Burnham,  Pa. 

H.  H.  Stock,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Mi^.  H.  II.  Stock,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Bradley  Stougliton,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 
j  Dr.  Josepli  Struthers,  New  York,  X.  Y. 

Miss  M.  II.  Strutliei-s,  New  Y'ork,  X.  Y. 
I  Mi-s.  E.  T.  Struthers,  New  Y'ork,  X.  Y. 
'  John  SutclitVe,  Poughkeepsie,  X'.  Y. 

Knox  Taylor,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 

L.  II.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Adolf  Thies,  Charlotte,  X'.  C. 

E.  A.  Thies,  Haile  Gold  Mine,  S.  C. 

Heber  S.  Thompson,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

John  Thomson,  X'ew  York,  X'.  Y. 

Carl  Tombo,  X'ew  Y'ork,  X'.  Y. 

John  Tonkin,  Richmond,  Va. 

Herbert  G.  Torrey,  X"ew  York,  X.  Y. 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Torrey,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

David  Townsend,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  A.  l^ehling,  Passaic,  X'.  J. 

Wm.  H.  Van  Ardsdale,  X'ew  Y'ork,  X.  Y. 

Mrs.  W.H.  Van  A rdsdale,  Xew  York,  X. Y. 

C.  M.  Van  Cleve,  Brooklyn,  X'.  Y. 

Miss  Van  Santvoord,  X'ew  Y'ork,  X'.  Y. 

A.  \i\n  Zwaluwenburg,  X'ew  Y'ork,  X.  Y. 

Samuel  Vaughan,  Lorain,  O. 

Felix  A.  Vogel,  Xew  Y'ork,  X.  Y. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Vogel,  X'ew  Y'ork,  X'.  Y. 

Ludwig  Vogelstein,  X'ew  Y'ork,  X.  Y. 

M.  E.  Wadsworth,  State  College,  Pa. 

Dr.  Leonard  Waldo,  X'ew  Y'ork,  X.  Y. 

John  A.  Walker,  .Jei-sey  City,  X.  J. 

Samuel  T.  Wellman,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  S.  T.  Wellman,  Cleveland,  O. 

<  )lof  Wensti'om,  Boston,  Mass. 

W.  A.  Wilbur,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Mi-s.  W.  II.  Wilde,  Xew  Kochelle,  X.  Y. 

William  H.  Wiloy,  Xew  York,  X.  Y'. 

J.  Lainson  Wills,  Brooklyn,  X'^.  Y. 

Miss  Wilson,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

T.F.  Witherbee. Melrose  Highlands, Mass. 

Walter  Wood,  I'hiladelpliia,  Pa. 

Charles  W.  Wright,  Washington,  D.  C. 

l^jbert  Wright,  Orange,  X.  J. 
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Proceedings  of  the   Ninety-Third  Meeting,  Toronto, 
Canada,  July,  1907. 

COMMITTEl'X 

CiEXKiJAL  KErKPTioN  O^MMITTKE.  —  Willctt  G.  Miller,  Vliuinimu  ;  F.  G.  B. 
Allan,  Hon.  Frank  Cochrane,  Eugene  C'oste,  Thomas  W.  ( riljson,  Cyril  W. 
Knight*  J.  C.  Murray,  O.  X.  Scott,  Alan  Sullivan,  J.  R.  Tyrrell,  J.  W.  Wells, 
A.  B.  Willis. 

Cobalt  Kkckption  Committep:. — Arthur  A,  Cole,  Chaimmn  ;  Wni.  Askwith, 
K.  W.  Brigstocke,  Kobt.  liryce,  Fred  Coombs,  M.  I.  Culbert,  I.  K.  Drunimond, 
J.  \V.  Evans,  A.  Ferland,  F.  N.  Flynn,  F.  L.  Fraleck,  S.  K.  Heakes.  Joseph 
Houston,  I).  L.  Jeinmett,  I.  R.  Jones,  Major  I^ckie,  Capt.  Jack  Leckie,  K.  W. 
Leonard,  W.  H.  Linney,  Alexander  Longwell,  Frank  I.<jring,  Murdock  McLeod, 
John  Martin,  I).  B.  Rochester,  W.  K.  Running. 

Cobalt  Reckition  Committee  i  Lndies). — Mrs.  A.  A.  Cole,  Mr-.  .\.  E<lwards, 
Mrs.  R.  JenniniTs,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Logan.  Mrs.  A.  Ix)ngwell,  Mrs.  H.  F.  >Lirsh,  Mrs. 
J.  Smith. 

SiDBfRY  L<M  AL  Committee. — Mayor  L.  ()'('oniior,  Chairman;  S.  Fournier, 
Secretary;  A.  H.  lieath,  W.  J.  Bell,  F.  B.  Bennett,  D.  M.  Brodie,  J.  S.  Buch- 
anan, F.  C.  Busby,  Wm.  Chalmers,  R.  Doi-sett,  \V.  A.  Evans,  John  Frawley, 
J.  S.  Gill,  A.  B.  ( Jordon,  J.  (J.  Henry.  T.  N.  Kilpatrick,  Major  IxK'kie,  (has. 
McCrea,  John  Mcl.e«»d,  W'lu.  Mc\'ittie,  K.  .Martin,  R.  S.  Mitchell.  J.  H.  Morin, 
J.  A.  Orr,  James  I'urvis  ( Presi<lent  Board  of  Trade),  C.  R.  Reid,  Major  Smith, 
^\■.  W.  Stiill.  J.  F.  Ten)pleton.  S.  I!.  Wright. 

The  first  session,  held  in  the  15an<iiiel  Ilall  of  the  Kin^  Kd- 
ward  Hotel,  was  called  to  order  Tuesday.  July  23, 1907,  at  2.30 
I'.ni.,  President  John  Hays  Ilannnond  presiding. 

Proi.  Willett  G.  Miller,  chairman  of  the  General  Conmiittee, 
introduced  Alderman  J.  J.  Graham,  who,  in  hehalf  of  the  City 
of  Toronto,  extended  a  heartv  welcome  to  the  memhers  and 
guests  of  the  Institute.  To  this  welcome,  President  Hammond 
replied  in  a  few  well-chosen  and  hearty  remarks. 

In  tlie  hall  in  which  the  session  was  held  there  was  exhihited 
a  fine,  full-leiiirth,  life-size  portrait  of  l)r.  Kossiter  W.  Pay- 
mond.  in  LS71  X'iee-President  ami  acting  Presi<lent,  in  ls7-, 
1873  and  1874  the  elected  President,  in  1876  and  1877  ^'iee- 
President,  in  1883,  hy  appointment  of  the  Council,  and  for 
the  last  24  years  by  annual  election.  Secretary,  of  the  Institute. 

Dr.  James  Douglas,  of  Xew  York,  N.  Y.,  on  hehalf  of  numer- 
ous memhers,  presented  this  portrait  to  l)r.  Raymond,  with  a 
highly  cordial  and  complimentary  address. 
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Pr.  Raymond,  after  acknowlodgiiiir  with  gratitude  and  pride 
this  testimonial  ot'  afiection  and  approval,  announced  that  he 
would  immediately  present  the  portrait  to  the  Institute,  in  the 
rooms  of  which  he  hoped  it  might  serve,  after  he  had  departed, 
to  recall  his  face  and  hear  witness  of  the  friendly  and  flattering 
estimate  which  had  heen  placed  upon  his  work. 

The  Secretary  announced  that,  upon  the  proposal  of  many 
memhers  (including  nearly  all  the  past-Presidents  of  the  Institute 
now  living),  the  unanimous  report  of  the  Committee  on  Mem- 
bership, and  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Council, 
Dr.  Charles  D.  "Walcott,  late  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  and  now  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  had 
been  unanimously  elected  by  the  Board  of  Directors  an  Hon- 
orary Member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
in  recognition  of  his  eminent  professional  contributions  and 
otiicial  services  to  the  science  of  geology,  and  of  his  cordial 
and  eflicient  co-operation  with  the  w^ork  of  the  Institute. 

The  following  papers  were  presented  in  oral  abstract  by  the 
authors: 

The  Destruction  of  the  Salt-Works  in  the  Colorado  Desert 
by  the  Salton  Sea,  by  William  P.  Blake,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Secrecy  in  the  Arts,  by  Dr.  James  Douglas,  Kew  York,  !N".  Y. 

The  second  session  was  held  at  the  same  place  on  Wednes- 
day, July  24,  beginning  at  10.30  a.m.,  T^resident  Hammond  in 
tlie  chair. 

The  Secretary,  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  presented  in 
oral  abstract  the  following  paper : 

The  Corrosion  of  Water-Jackets  of  Copper  Blast-Furnaces, 
by  George  B.  Lee,  Douglas,  Ariz. 

The  following  papers  were  presented  in  oral  abstract  by  the 
authors : 

The  Electric-Air  Drill,  by  William  L.  Saunders,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Saunders's  paper,  which  was  illustrated  by  lantern- 
viewrt,  brought  forth  an  animated  and  interesting  discussion  by 
\feHHrH,  D.  15.  Hushmore,  Thos.  J.  Eynon,  Win.  Kent,  E.  W. 
I'arker,  H.  W.  Paymond  and  W.  L.  Saunders. 

Coal-BKniuettingin  the  United  States,  by  Edward  W.Parker, 
War.hiriL'^r,,,.  T).  ('. 
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The  Tar-Sands  of  the  Athabasca  River,  Canada,  by  Dr. 
Robert  Bell,  Ottawa,  Can.  Dr.  Bell's  paper  was  discussed  by 
Mr.  Eugene  Coste. 

The  third  and  concluding  session,  held  at  the  same  place,  on 
Wednesday,  July  24,  was  called  to  order,  2.30  p.m.,  by  Presi- 
dent Hammond. 

The  following  papers,  illustrated  by  lantern-views,  were  pre- 
sented in  oral  abstract  by  the  authors : 

Notes  on  the  Cobalt  ^^ineral-Area,  by  Willett  G.  Miller, 
Toronto,  Ont.* 

Notes  on  the  Sudbury  Mineral-Area,  by  Dr.  Alfre<l  E.  Bar- 
low, Ottawa,  Ont.* 

The  following  papers  were  read  by  title  for  future  publica- 
tion by  the  Institute  : 

The  Wilfley  Table,  1.,  by  li.  11.  Kieliards,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Oeeurrence  of  Xiikol  in  Virginia,  by  Thomas  L.  Watson, 
Hlacksburg,  Va. 

Geology  of  the  \'irginia  Barite-Deposits,  by  Thomas  L.  Wat- 
son, Blacksburg,  Va. 

The  Effect  of  Ilii^h  Litharire  in  the  Crucible-Assav  for  Silver, 
by  Richanl  W.  Lodge,  Boston,  Mass. 

Plivsieal  Factors  in  the  Metallurijical  Reduction  of  Zine 
Oxide,  by  Woolsey  McA.  Johnson,  New  York,  X.  Y. 

Zinc  O.xide  in  Iron-Ores,  and  the  Effect  of  Zinc  in  the  Iron 
Blast-Furnace,  by  John  J.  Porter,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Chronology  of  Lead-Mining  in  the  Tnited  States,  by  Walter 
R.  Ingalls,  New  York,  N.  ^^ 

The  Promontorio  Silver-Mine,  l)urangc),  Mexieo,  by  Francis 
C.  Lincoln,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Blow-Holes  in  Steel  Ing(»ts,  by  E.  von  Maltitz,  South 
Chicago,  111. 

The  p]vergreen  Copper-Deposit,  by  Etienne  A.  Ritter,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo. 

l*ure  Coal  as  a  Basis  for  the  Comparison  of  Bituminous 
Coals,  by  W.  F.  Wheeler,  Urluma,  111. 

< Quantitative  Field-Test  for  Nfagnesia  in  Cement-Rock  and 
Limestone,  by  Charles  Catlett,  Staunton,  Va. 

The   Production   of   Converter-Matte    from    Copper-Concen- 

•  Not  funu!tlii><i  for  piiblimtion. 
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tratos  by  rot-Roasting  and  Smelting,  by  George  A.  Packard, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Biograpbical  Notices  of  1906.* 

The  Panoramic  Camera  Applied  to  Photo-Topographic 
Work,  by  Charles  W.  Wright,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Present  Source  and  Uses  of  Vanadium,  by  J.  Kent 
Smith,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Discussion  of  Paper  of  11.  M.  Howe  on  Piping  and  Segre- 
gation in  Steel  Ingots,  by  Alfred  C.  Lane,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Geology  and  Mining  of  the  Tin-Deposits  of  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales,  Alaska,  by  Albert  Hill  Fay,  New  York,  K  Y. 

The  GeologicaJ  Relations  of  the  Scandinavian  Iron-Ores,  by 
Iljalmar  Sj()gren,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

The  Ore-Deposits  of  the  Eastern  Gold-Belt  of  North  Caro- 
lina, l)y  W.  ( ).  Crosby,  Boston,  Mass. 

KXCURSIONS    AND    ENTERTAINMENTS. 

An  account  of  the  excursions  and  entertainments  in  which 
members  of  the  Institute  and  their  guests  participated  was  pub- 
lished in  Bi-MonthJy  nalletm,  No.  17,  September,  1907,  pp.  863 
to  875. 

List  of  Members  and  Guests  Registered  at  Toronto  or  Attending, 
///  Whole  or  in  Pnrt^  the  Train-Trip  to  Cobalt  and  Return. 

( Probdhly  incomplete. ) 

Mr.  A.  K.  .Ailams,  Spencer,  Mass.  Mr.  C.  S.  Blake,  Toronto,  Can. 

Mr.  Rol^ert  .\lin,  Siulbnrv,  Can.  Mr.  W.  V.  Bhike,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Mr.  F.  G.  B.  .Vllen,  Toronto,  Can.  Mr,  8tej)hen  Bodlam,  Steelton,  Pa. 

Mr.  .James  .\rchWal<l,  Scranton,  Pa.  Mr.  G.  W.  Bowles,  Toronto,  Can. 

Mr.  William  Askwitli,  Cobalt,  Can.  Mr.  K.  W.  lirigstocke,  Cobalt,  (an. 
.Mr.  .J.  Wataon  Bain,  Toronto,  Can.          1  Mr.  K.  VV.  Brock,  Kingston,  Ont. 

Mr.  II.  ('.  Baker,  Colmlt,  Can.  Mrs.  11.  W.  lirock,  Kingston,  Ont. 

Dr.  .\.  K.  Barlow,  Ottawa,  Can.  Mr.  D.  >r.  Brodie,  Sudbury,  Can. 

Mr.  Mowry  Balen,  New  York,  X.  Y.  Mr.  I>.  11.  Browne,  Copper  Cliff,  Can. 

Mr.  -\.  H.  Bealh,  Sudbury,  Can.  Mr.  Robert  Bryce,  Cobalt,  Can. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Bell,  Toronto,  Can.  Mr.  J.  S.  Buchanan,  Sudbury,  Can. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bell,  Toronto,  Can.  Major  F.  U.  Burnaiu,  (iuadalajara,  Mex. 

I>r.  Rf^bert  Bell,  fntawa,  Can.  Mr.  F.  C.  Busby,  Sudbury,  Can. 

Mr.  W.  J.  IW-r         "    ry,  Can.  .Mr.W.  A.Caldecott,  .Joliannesburg,S.Af. 

Mr.  Thornaa  l:-  ,  Toronto,  ("an.  .Mr.  F.  W.  Chalmers,  Cobalt,  Can. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Bennett,  S»dbur>',  Can.  .Mr.  William  Chalmers,  Sudbury,  Can. 

Mr.  .1.  11.  Black,  North  liav,  Can.  Mr.n.S.Ch:imbcrlain,(  "hattanooga,Tenn. 
.Mavor  W  .1.  Blair,  New  Liukeard,  Can.  .  Mra.lii3  Chamberlain,Chattanooga,Tenn 

•  Fnblinhed  in  JH-Monthly  Bulletin,  No.  16,  .July,  1007,  p.  057. 
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Mr.  C.  Chaplin,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
Mr.  Maurice  Chatard,  Paris,  France. 
Mr.  G.  Y.  Chown,  Kingston,  Ont. 
Mr.  .1.  L.  Church,  Cobalt,  Can. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Clarke,  Toronto,  Can. 
Hon.  Frank  Cochrane,   Toronto,  Can. 
Mr.  A.  A.  Cole,  Cobalt,  Can. 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Cole,  Cobalt,  Can. 
Mr.  Edgar  S.  Cook,  I'ottstown,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Edgar  S.  Cook,  Pottstown,  Pa. 
Mr.  Kichard  R.  Cook,  Pottstown,  Pa. 
Mr.  Harry  Cook,  Pottstown,  Pa. 
Mr.  Fred.  Coombs,  Cobalt,  Can. 
Mr.  Eugene  Coste,  Toronto,  <  an. 
Dr.  Cremer,  Diisseldorf,  (Germany. 
Mr.  M.  I.  Culbert,  Cobalt,  Can. 
Mr.  R.  A.  Daly,  Ottawa,  Can. 
Mr.  H.  P.  Davis,  New  York,  X.  Y. 
Mr.  C.  \V.  Dickson,  Kingston,  Can. 
Mr.  R.  Dorsett,  Sudbury,  Can. 
Mr.  I.  K.  Drumiuond,  Cobalt,  Can. 
Mr.  M.  Dubois,  Paris,  France. 
Mrs.  .\.  l-xlwanls,  Cobalt,  Can. 
Mr.  Anton  Eilers,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Miss  E.  Filers,  Prooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Miss  M.  Filers,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 
Mr.  Elfric,  HailcylMiry,  <  >nt. 
Mr.  K.  F.  Euru'll,  Muiintain,  N.  .1. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Evans,  Belleville,  Ont. 
Mr.  \V.  A.  Evans,  Sudbury,  Can. 
Mr.  T.  .M.  Eynon,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mr.  B.  F.  Fackenthal,  .Jr.,  Easton,  Pa. 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Fackenthal,  Jr.,  Eiston,  Pa. 
Mr.  H.  C.  Famun),   Bessemer,  Ont. 
Mr.  C.  C.  Farr,  Haileyltury,  Can. 
Mr.  A.  Ferland,   Cobalt,  Can. 
Mr.  B.  E.  Fernow,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  F.  N.  Flynn,  Colwlt,  Can. 
Mr.  F.  Fohr,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mayor  Foster,    Haileybury,  Can. 
Mrs.  Foster,  Haileybury,  Can. 
Mr.  S.  Fournier,  Sudbury,  Can. 
Mr.  E.  L.  Era  leek,  Cobalt,  Can. 
Mr.  John  Frawley,  Sudbury,  Can. 
Mr.  Thoina.s  W.  (fil>son,    Toronto,  Can. 
Mr.  J.  S.  (;ill.  Sudbury,  (an. 
Mr.  A.  (t.  <iilles{)ie,  Sutlbury,  <  an. 
Mr.  C.  McM.  Gwlley,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  .\.  R.  (ionlon,  Smlbury,  Can. 
.Mdcrman  J.  J.  (rrahani,  Toronto,  Can. 
Mrs.  J.  J.  (irahani,  Toronto,  Can. 
Mr.  8.  P.  (Jrant,  Toronto,  Can. 


Mr.  E.  (jrover,  Toronto,  Can. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Gwillim,  Kingston,  (Jut. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Gwillim,  Kingston,  Ont. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hammond,  New  York,  N.  V. 

Mr.  .J.  J.   Harpell,  Toronto.  Can. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Harrington,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Harrington, Philadelphia, I*a. 

Mr.  M.  Harris,  Buflalo,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Hay,  Haileybury,  Ont.,  (an. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Hay,  Haileybury,  Ont.,  (an. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Heaices,   Cobalt,  Can. 

Mr.  C.  T.   Hendricks,  Toronto,  Can. 

Mr.  .1.  (t.  Henry,  Sudbury,  Can. 

Ml .  Walter  Hovey  Hill,  Cobalt,  Can. 

Mrs.  Walter  Hovey  Hill,  Cobalt,  Can. 

Mr.  H.  W.  HLxon,  Sudbury,  Can. 

Mr.  L.  Holbrook,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  L.  Holbrook,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  L.  F.  S.  Holland,  Telluride,  Colo. 

MiN.  L.  F.  S.  Holland,  Telluride,  Colo. 

.Mr.  M.  Horton,   Cobalt,  Can. 

Mr.  .Josejih  Houston,  C(»balt,  Can. 

Mr.  i:oi)ert  W.  Hunt,  Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Hunt,  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  L.  I).  Huntoon,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Huntoon,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Hutchinson,   Newtown,  Pa. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Hutchinson,  Newtown,  Pa. 

-Mr.  D.  L.  Jemmett,  Cobalt,  Can. 

Mr.  .M.  .lennnett,  Col)alt,  Can. 

Mr^.  R.  Jennings,  Cobalt,  Can. 

Mr.   I.  li.  .Jones,  Cobalt,  Can. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Jones,  Mazleton,  Pa. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Kann,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

.Mr.  William  Kent,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  T.  N.  Kilpatrick,  Sudbury,  Can. 

Mr.  Paul  S.  King,    .New  York,  N.  Y. 

-Mr.   P.  Kirkegaanl,  Deloro,  Ont. 

-Mr.  H.  R.  Kirkpatrick,    M<»ntreal,  Can. 

Mr.  C.  W.    Knight,  Tt»n»nto,  Can. 

Mr.  .1.  Kynoch,  Toronto,  Can. 

.Mr.  II.  Mortimer  I^imb,  Montreal,  Can. 

Mr.  (  .  H.  Ijine,  Cleveland,  ( >. 

-Mrs.  C.  H.  Jjine,  Cleveland,  ( >. 

Mrs.  C.  I).  Ijine,  Cleveland,  ( >. 

Major  Ix-ckie,   Cobalt,  Can. 

(apt.  Ja»k  Uckie,  CVibalt,  Can. 

Mr.  (J.  W.  Ix-e,  North  Bay,  Can. 

Mr.  R.  W.  I^eonard,  St.  Catherines,  Ont. 

Mr.  ().  E.  Ix»n»y,  -Montreal,  Can. 

.Mr.  W.  H.  Linney,  Cobalt,  Can. 

Mr.  C.  R.  I.inville,  Slate  College,  Pa. 
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Mr».  S.  II.  Ix)itan,  (."obalt,  Can. 
Mr.  Alex-iiuler  l>»ngwell.  Cobalt,  Can. 
Mis.  Ale.xaniler  IajmixwoU,  Cobalt,  Can. 
Mr.  Frank  l^jring.  Colwlt,  Can. 
Mr.  A.  P.  Ia>w.  t)ttawa.  Can. 
Mr.  Charles  McCrea,  Sndbiiry,  Can. 
Mr.Charle-^McCrery,  Binninghaiu,  Ala. 
Major  McGee,  Ilaileybury,  Ont. 
Mr.  John  MoLtXHl,  Sudbury,  Can. 
Mr.  Munioi.k  McLood,  Cobalt,  Can. 
Mr.  A.  J.  McMillan.  Kossland,  B.  C. 
Dr. William  McMurtrie,  Xew  York,  X.Y. 
Mr.  William  McVittie.  Sudbury,  Can. 
Mri.  H.  F.  Man>h,  Cobalt,  Can. 
Mr.  John  Martin,  Cobalt,  Can. 
Mr.  K.  Martin.  Sudbury,  Can. 
Mr.  H.  C.  Mather,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  E.  ^^   Matlock,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Mrs.  F.  y.  Matlock,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Mr.  G.  K.  Mickle,  Toronto,  Can. 
Mr.  .1.  W.  Miller,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Willett  ( i.  Miller,  Toronto,  Can. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Mitchell,  Haileybury,  Can. 
Mrs,  J.  W.  Mitchell,  Haileybury,  Can. 
Mr.  K.  S.  Mitchell,  Sudbury,  Can. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Mitchell,  Haileybury,  Can. 
Mr?.  W.  S.  Mitchell,  ILiileybury,  Can. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Morin,  Sudbury,  Can. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Morrison,  Toronto,  Can. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Murray,  Toronto,  Can. 
Mr.  C.  A.  OConnell,  Argentite,  Can. 
Mayor  l^  O'Connor,  Sudl»ury,  Can. 
Mr.  George  (^rmro<J,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Orr,  .Sudbury,  Can. 
Mr.  E-  W.  Parker,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  R.  I^  Peek,  St.  Catherines,  Ont. 
Mr.  O.  F.  Pfordle,  Kutherford,  X.  J. 
Mr.  .S  H.  Pitkin,  Cleveland,  O. 
I>r.  Frwl.  J.  Pope,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Piping  and   Segregation  in   Steel  Ingots. 
PRELIMINARY  PAPER. 

BY     IIEMIY     M.    HOWE,    LL.D.,    NEW    YORK.    N.    Y.* 
(Loudon  Meeting.  July,  190G.) 

§  1.  Introduction. — The  first  part  of  this  papera  treats  of  the 
causes  and  the  restraining  of  piping  in  steel  ingots;  the  second^ 
considers  the  causes  and  the  restraining  of  segregation ;  and 
the  third*"  proposes  certain  precautions  in  engineering  specifica- 
tions concerning  these  two  defects.  Into  their  causes  I  have 
looked  carefully,  with  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  rational  meth- 
ods of  restraining  them,  and  at  efficient  ways  of  detecting  and 
measuring  the  harm  which  they  cause,  so  as  to  benefit  the  pub- 
lic by  reducing  this  harm  at  once  efiectively  and  with  the  least 
expense  to  the  manufacturer,  and  therefore  in  the  end  with  the 
least  expense  to  the  consumer. 

Ill  Part  I.,  I  infer  that  the  {>ipe  is  chiefly  due  to  what  I  call 
the  virtual  expansion  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  ingot  in  tlic  early 
part  of  the  freezing-f/  I  find  that  the  upper  and  smooth-faced 
part  of  the  pipe  probably  forms  while  the  interior  is  still  mol- 
ten, but  that  the  lower,  steej),  and  crystal-faced  part  i)rol)ably 
forms  in  metal  which  is  already  firm.  Of  the  five  causes  which 
may  co-operate  to  limit  the  <K*j>tl)  of  the  pipe,  I  find  that 
three — blow-holes,  sagging,  and  the  ]>rogress  of  freezing  from 
below  upwards — are  usually  ettectivc.  T  find  that  the  jupe 
maybe  lessened  by  casting  (1)  in  wide  ingots*';  (2)  in  sand 
molds,/  especially  if  these  are  pre-heated  (this  is  rarely  expe- 
dient);  (3)  at  the  top9  instead  of  at  the  bottom;  (4)  slowly^; 
(5)  and  with  the  large  end  up»;  (G)  by  the  use  of  a  sinking- 
head  or  other  means  of  retarding  the  cooling  of  the  topj;  (7) 
by  permitting  blow-holes  to  form^';  and  (8)  by  liquid  compres- 
sion./ Most  of  these  I  consider  in  some  detail,  and  in  jtarticular 
I  dwell  on  the  advantages  of  casting  with  the  large  end  up,  and 
I  propose  certain  administrative  arrangements  to  permit  this. 

*  Professor  of  Metallurgy,  Coluiiibiii  rnivensily,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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In  Tart  II.,  \k  To,  1  tiiul  that,  althougli  the  reasons  why  (1) 
casting  in  wiilo  ingots  anil  (2)  in  sand-  or  clay-lined  molds 
shorten  the  pipe  do  not  apply  to  show  that  they  should  raise 
the  segregate,  yet  the  position  of  the  segregate  should  be  raised 
by  the  six  other  means  by  which  the  i)ipe  is  shortened,  viz. : 
by  castiug  (3)  at  the  top,  (4)  slowly,  and  (5)  with  tlie  large  end 
up;  (6)  by  the  use  of  a  sinking-head  or  other  means  of  retard- 
ing the  cooling  of  the  top;  (7)  by  allowing  blow-holes  to  form; 
and  (8)  by  liquid  compression. 

I  next  consider  in  §  53,  p.  77,  the  means  proposed  for  less- 
ening the  degree  of  segregation,  as  distinguished  from  raising 
the  position  of  the  segregate,  viz. : 

(9)  Quieting  the  steel  by  adding  aluminum  ; 

(10)  Casting  in  small  instead  of  in  large  ingots;  and 
hastening  the  solidification,  not  only  by  casting  in  small  ingots, 
but  also 

(11)  By  casting  at  a  low  temperature; 

(12)  By  casting  in  thick-walled  iron  molds  (i.e.,  those  of 
high  thermal  conductivity);   and 

(13)  By  casting  slowly. 

Pending  the  completion  of  further  experiments  and  an  analy- 
sis of  the  data,  I  point  out  that  (9)  quieting  the  steel  has  mate- 
rially lessened  segregation  in  certain  cases,  and  I  hold  that  (10) 
segregation  is  probably  much  less  in  small  than  in  large  ingots, 
but  that  rapid  cooling  has  certain  etfects  which  tend  to  lessen 
segregation  atid  others  which  tend  to  increase  it,  so  that  its  net 
effect  should  be  expected  to  differ  both  in  importance  and  in 
sign  from  case  to  case;  and  I  liiid  that  the  evidence  agrees  with 
this  inference.* 

'  In  the  oriional  draft  of  thiH  i)apor,  prepare<l  for  the  London  meeting  under 
moT*'  \ir*t¥>iirv  than  favore  proper  delil>eration,  I  adopte<l,  with  Home  (jualifications, 
the  current  opinions  thai  hIow  axilin^  incre.'LHes  sej^rcKation  and  rapid  cooling  op- 
poatM  it,  an«l  that  hC'j<  regal  ion  ih  much  greater  in  hirge  than  in  small  ingots.  Pro- 
longi-d  further  »tudy  of  the  amditiouH  and  evidence,  while  it  goes  to  show  that  my 
contention  an  reganlH  inuot-Hize  was  right,  yet  hIiowh  that  in  sudden  cooling  two 
fete  of  cause*  are  at  work,  of  which  one  tends  to  lessen  and  the  other  to  increiuse 
Mfptrm^ti'Ki.  Hut  the  influence  of  ingot-size  and  that  of  nitc  of  cooling  are  so  im- 
pf>rtJint  that  I  ha^i-  decided  u»  wek  further  and  mf»re  concluHive  evidenc*'  hy  means 
of  direct  ex|ierin»enl«,  which  are  now  in  hand.  Their  results,  together  with  a 
thorr>uKh  analjsiJi  of  the  preitent  data,  I  ho{H;  to  present  in  a  later  paper.  In  18U4 
I  eiprcwed  my  Wlief  "that  there  are  many  r*ther  cases  in  which  hastening 
iolt''-*-  '■••'n  favom  wgregalion."  '  Jounuil  nf  Ifie  Iron  ami  Stnl  /uHlitute,  vol.  xlvi. 
(1-  II.),  p.  115., 
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I  consider  at  great  length  in  §  60  the  ettectiveness  of  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  fluid  compression,  conchiding  tliat  Whit- 
worth's  system  should  be  the  least  effective,  S.  T.  Williams's 
the  most  effuctive,  and  the  systems  of  Harmet  and  Illingworth 
intermediate  in  effectiveness  in  raising  the  segregate 

In  Part  III.,  I  consider  briefly  the  relations  of  maker  and 
buyer,  the  reasons  which  lead  to  secrecy  in  manufacture,  and 
especially  the  imperfect  protection  which  patents  can  give  to 
many  metallurgical  inventions.  I  then  lay  stress  on  inspection 
at  the  rolls  and  shears,  and  especially  on  axial  drilling  of  the 
billets  or  other  products. 

The  different  means  of  restraining  piping  and  segregation 
which  have  here  been  studied  are  then  recapitulated,"!  and  the 
paper  ends  with  an  explanation  of  why  it  is  that,  of  these  va- 
rious means,  only  (3)  top  casting  can  well  be  insisted  on  in  the 
majority  of  cases;  and  why  in  certain  special  important  cases 
thf  liuyer  may  consider  carefully  whether  he  may  not  reason- 
ably insist  that  casting  shall  be  done  (5)  with  the  large  end  up, 
(6)  with  a  sinking-head  or  its  equivalent,  and  (10)  in  ingots  not 

larger  than  8  in,  square. 

I.   Piping. 

§  2.  W/<ni  iloes  the  pipe  form  /  The  jiipe  in  a  cold  ingot,  E^ 
Fig.  1,  is  a  hollow  space,  filled  with  gas,  and  shaped  like  an 
inverted  bell.  This  shape  goes  to  show  that  the  pipe  forms 
during  solidifleation,  somewhat  as  sketched  in  Fig.  1,  although 
we  shall  see  in  §§  32  and  33  that,  when  its  lower  end  stretches 
down  with  steep,  nearly  parallel,  and  rough  sides,  this  lower  part 
is  probably  opened  as  a  chasm  in  the  already  solid  metal.  Let 
us  now  follow  the  general  eourse  of  the  formation  of  the  pipe. 

When  the  very  outer  erust  of  the  ingot  solidiHes,  its  form 
and  size  are  tliose  of  tlie  molten  metal  within  it ;  it  flts  over 
this  molten  metal  as  a  bottle  does  over  its  contents  of  water,  or 
as  a  tight  glove  fits  over  the  hand.  As  freezing  proceeds,  and 
the  solid  walls  of  the  ingot  grow  thicker  by  the  deposition  of 
successive  layers  of  solid  steel  out  of  the  molten  interior,  layer 
upon  layer,  a  moment  arrives  when  this  molten  interior  no  longer 
suffices  to  fill  eompletely  the  solid  inelosing  erust,  somewhat 
aH  if  during  the  progress  of  emaciation  from  some  protracted 
illness,  I   should   retain  the  glove  which  once  fitted   my  hand 

'"  W  lO(j. 
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but  now  creases  over  it,  or  as  if  water  were  to  leak  out  through 
a  eraek  in  the  bottom  of  a  once  well-tilled  bottle.  As  the  water 
leaks  out  more  and  more,  the  tide  in  the  bottle  may  be  said  to 
fall  gradually.  As  the  ebbing  tide  leaves  on  the  beach  a  de- 
posit, of  which  each  line  represents  the  water-mark  at  some 
given  instant  in  that  ebb,  so  if  the  water  is  soiled  it  leaves  on 
A  n  C  T.     J)    r.  E 


Fio.  1. — SurposKD  Gexkrih  of  a  I'ipk  in  a  Solii>ifvino  Steel  Ingot. 

the  Hides  of  our  ]>ottle  such  a  succession  of  lines,  representing 
the  level  of  the  water's  surface  at  successive  stages  during  this 
quojfi  ebb;  and  thus  a  succession  of  imaginary  horizontal 
lines  around  the  surface  of  the  ]>if)e  represents  the  upfier  surface 
of  the  molten  steel  at  successive  stages  during  the  ebb  of  this 
land-bound,  indeed  subterranean,  deep  lake  or  covered  well, 
the  progressively  sinking  mass  of  molten  steel. 
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Fig.  2  shows  on  a  larger  scale  the  condition  of  affairs  at  a 
single  stage  during  the  formation  of  the  pipe,  when  the  tide 
has  already  ehbed  from  ^to  bg^  leaving  the  space  efbg  vacant. 
Below  the  surface  bg  the  lake  of  molten  steel  penetrates  deep 
down  into  the  ingot,  with  the  outer  walls  of  which  its  sides  are 
roughly  paralK'l :  although  they  probably  draw  together  in  the 
lower  part  somewhat  as  sketched  in  Fig.  1,  tirst  because  the  steel 
in  the  lower  part  is  poured  into  the  mold  earlier  than  that  in 
the  upper  part,  so  that  at  any  given  instant  cooling  and  solidi- 
fication have  advanced  further  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper 
part;  and  second,  because  the  cooling  of  the  lower  part  is  hast- 
ened by  its  necessarily  firm  contact  with  the  thick  and  initially 
cold  stool  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  mold. 

The  diameter  of  the  pipe  at  any  given  level,  k  ^^^  .^  —^ — ^^ 
say  a  in  Fig.  2,  represents  approximately  the 
width  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  subterra- 
nean molten  lake  at  the  moment  when  this  was 
at  this  same  level.-  The  diameter  of  the  pipe 
at  a  somewhat  lower  level,  b^  gives  the  width 
of  this  lake  when  the  tide  had  fallen  to  b ; 
the  thickness  c  represents  the  thickness  to 
which  the  walls  had  frozen  when  the  tide  was     Fio.  2.— Srppo.'^ED 

at  level  </,  and  the  thickness  d  represents  that       »!  "  '  '     t. 

'  *  Pipe  in  a  Freez- 

of  the  walls  when   the  tide  had   fallen   to   b;       i no  Steel  Ingot. 
and   the    excess    of  d  over    c    represents    the 
amount  of  thickening  of  the  walls  which  took  place  while  the 
tide  was  sinking  from  a  to  b. 

Thus  the  thickness  of  the  ingot-walls,  cm^  at  the  very  top  of 
the  pipe  is  the  thickness  of  those  walls  when  the  molten  metal 
first  ceased  to  fill  completely  the  solid  shell,  when  the  first  in- 
cipiency  of  the  i>ipe  formed,  when  the  tide  first  began  to  fall; 
and  the  fact  that  the  pi{)e  decreases  in  width  from  top  to  bot- 
tom shows  that  while  it  was  forming — ?'. e.,  while  the  tide  was 
gradually  falling — the  ingot-walls  were  gradually  thickening; 
or,  in  short,  that  tlie  pipe  forms  during  freezing,  while  the  steel 
is  passing  progressively  from  the  molten  to  the  solid  state. 
This  might  seem  dear  enough  beforeluind  ;  Imt  I  want  to  leave 

'  Thift  width  is,  of  cour«e,  niodilicd  l)y  the  conlraclion  of  the  melnl  tlurinj;  the 
Miil)04'quent  crK>linK  ;  hut  throughout  this,  section  I  ignore  these  later  n)o<litica- 
tions  of  dize  for  simplicity  of  presentation. 
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no  iloubt  in  your  iniiui  that  it  is  (lurinii:  this  freoziiig  of  the 
metal,  iliiring  the  successive  deposition  ol'  solid  hiyer  after  layer 
from  out  of  the  molten  lake  airaiiist  its  shores,  the  already  solid 
walls,  that  the  pipe  actually  forms. 

The  sharp  pointing  of  the  lower  end  of  tlie  pipe  indicates 
that  it  continuetl  to  open  at  least  up  to  the  time  when  the  last 
remnant  of  a  puddle  there  had  frozen;  for  otherwise  this  low^er 
end  would  be  level,  or  at  least  meniscus  shaped,  like  the  sur- 
face of  water  frozen  at  the  bottom  of  a  conical  mold. 

The  shape  and  position  of  the  }>ipe  in  the  zinc  ingot,  shown 
in  Fig.  lo.  III.,  p.  41,  leave  hardly  a  doubt  that  here  the  pipe  has 
formed  in  the  way  just  described.  When  we  compare  this  pipe 
with  those  in  ingots  I.  and  II.  of  this  same  ligure,  we  readily 
admit  that  these,  too,  liave  probably  formed  in  this  same  way, 
and  the  more  readily  after  we  have  seen  in  §  42  that  casting 
these  with  their  large  ends  down  ought  to  have  just  this  effect 
of  very  greatly  lengthening  the  pipe. 

From  this  admission  to  the  further  one  that  this  is  the  w^ay 
in  which  the  usual  subterranean  ]»ipe  is  formed  in  steel  ingots, 
such  as  are  shown  in  Figs.  1,  2, 12, 13,  20,  21,  and  22,  is  an  easy 
step,  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  even  in  steel  the  })ipe  is  open 
at  the  top  and  in  general  like  that  of  Figs.  15,  I.  and  II.,  when 
the  conditions  favor  this  form,  as  will  be  exijlained  in  i^  38. 

§  3.  \Vh>/  does  the  pi  I  te  form  ?  Our  common  answer  has  been 
Bul>stantially  this:  "The  dimensions  of  the  shell  of  the  ingot 
at  the  moment  when  it  solidities  are  determined  by  the  volume 
of  the  molten  interior.  The  contraction  of  this  interior  in 
freezing  exceeds  the  contraction  of  tlie  sliell,  j^rogressively  more 
and  more,  so  that  the  molten  interior  falls  j>rogres8ively  further 
and  further  short  of  tilling  completely  its  inclosing  shell ;  and 
conscijuently  the  empty  s|»ace  or  pipe  in  the  cold  ingot  repre- 
sents this  shortage.* 

f  4.  MfUiU  whirh  1 .1  i>und  in  aoLidiJijtity  alao  co/itain  a  pipe.  The 
r^    '        '  r,  though  it  contains  much  truth,  not  oidy  is 

...  .Min,  !>ut  wholly  fails  to  <-xj>lain  either  why  gray 

'    -        'fi,  which  certainly  expands  in  soliditying,  also  forms  a 
I  r  whv  th''  T'ii'e  \9,  pd  larL''^'  in  ntfcl  inL''otH. 

r  .u«,   WMM  (i    -t.w)<i    wiiri    linir   .ixIm    vcrlicnl  wiicn 
caat.  rlv  f««l  to  anttci|mt<-  iIiIm  I'lpiriK  teiHlciicy  tiic  pipe 

iuclf  BMj  ■Crrtch  down  aa  aach  ■■  s  fuot,  and  there  may  Ik;  a  Hpon^y  region 
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Fig.  1,  E^  shows  an  ingot  in  my  collection  with  a  jtipe 
which  seems  very  much  too  great  to  be  due  simply  to  the  ex- 
cess of  contraction  of  the  molten  interior  over  that  of  the  outer 
shell.  When  the  very  outer  shell  is  freezing,  the  molten  in- 
terior must  be  very  near  the  freezing-point;  there  cannot  be 
any  large  difference  of  temperature  between  them.  That  the 
contraction  of  the  molten  interior  in  cooliui^  slowlv  throui'h 
these  few  degrees  to  the  freezing-point  should  exceed  the  simul- 
taneous contraction  of  the  now  fast-cooling  shell  by  the  amount 
which  this  large  pipe  represents,  seems  to  me  simply  incon- 
ceivable. 

Because  this  explanation  fails  to  explain  either  the  presence 
of  a  pipe  in  gray  cast-iron,  or  why  the  pipe  is  at  times  so  large 
in  steel  ingots,  and,  indeed,  in  ingots  in  general,  there  must  be 
another  cause  for  the  pipe,  and  this  cause  I  will  explain  in  ^  6. 

?i  5.  JJoes  steel  expand  or  contract  in  soUdifijing  ?  Does  it  ex- 
j»and  as  water*  and  gray  cast-iron  do,  or  does  it  behave  like  the 
great  majority  of  substances  and  contract  progressively  in  cool- 
ing towards,  at,  and  below  the  freezing-point,  until  the  critical 
temperatures  (Ar,,  etc.)  of  the  solid  state  are  reached  r 

When  I  began  this  study  I  certainly  believed  that  iron  expanded, 
because  I  was  so  familiar  with  the  floating  of  the  puddled  bars 
which  I  used  to  charge  in  the  acid  open-hearth  furnace.  In  my 
own  practice  these  puddled  bars  were  pre-heated,  and  they  most 
certainly  floated  about  in  the  bath,  and  as  I  remember  them  they 

stretching  down  another  foot  below  the  bottom  of  the  pipe.  (Richard  Moldenke, 
Ph.D.,  private  communication,  May  Jo,  1906.)  Naturally,  there  is  less  piping 
in  gray  than  in  white  cast-iron,  because  the  separation  of  graphite  in  the  former 
causes  an  expansion  wiiich  tends  to  elTace  the  pijH*. 

*  Those  who  see  in  evolution  n<»t  aimless  chance  but  benevolent  design,  a  pre- 
desit'ning  of  the  world  to  fit  a  man  who,  after  endless  n'ons,  would  inhabit  it, 
may  point  to  the  floating  of  ice  as  a  benevolent  way,  first  of  preventing  ponds 
from  freezing  soliil  to  the  bottom,  and  therefore  remaining  ice-cold  until  mid- 
summer, and  second,  of  giving  man  a  bridge  across  stream  ami  lake  at  a  8east)n 
when  his  body  couhl  not  endure  swimming,  wading,  or  even  fording.  Thev  can 
p<jint  to  the  sudden  expansittn  in  freezing  of  the  most  important  of  all  easting- 
metals,  gray  cast-iron,  as  a  benevolent  means  of  enabling  man  to  fill  his  molds 
shtirpiy.  They  can  point  further  to  the  fact,  if,  as  I  Udieve,  it  isa  faet,  that  man's  eye 
can  read  temperature  by  the  color  of  red-hot  steel  incomparably  more  accurately 
in  that  range  in  which  he  needs  great  nccnmcy — vii.,  in  the  range  in  which  steel 
acquires  the  hardening  jM.wer — than  in  any  other  range  of  lem|HTature.  Here 
the  eye  seems  to  have  been  pre-filted  to  a  h|>ecial  purpose,  for  whieli  it  v  as  not 
to  be  used  until  geological  age.**  after  that  pre-fitting. 
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floated  oveulv,  like  so  many  hoAViU  in  water.  On  consulting 
others  of  long  ex|H-rience  with  tlu'  open-hearth  process  I  find 
that  most  of  them  are  positive  ahont  this  floating;  indeed, 
the  reason  why  I  took  up  this  study  was  that  1  eouUl  not  answer 
on  the  siK»l  the  question  put  to  me  hy  an  eminent  open-hearth 
stecl-inaker,  "  How  comes  it  that,  though  solid  steel  is  certainly 
lighter  than  molten  steel,  as  is  shown  hy  its  floating,  yet  in 
freezing  a  pi|K»  forms  within  it  V 

Further  study  has  led  me  to  douht,  for  four  reasons,  whether 
solid  steel  is  really  lighter  than  the  same  steel  when  molten  :  (1) 
m  very  conij>etent  observer  with  admirable  opportunities  informs 
me  that,  in  his  basic  open-hearth  practice,  solid  scrap-steel  never 
floats  on  the  molten  bath  except  under  unusual  conditions;  (2) 
when  I  had  pieces  of  hammered  steel  about  2  in.  square  and  8  in. 
long  immersed  in  the  molten  steel  in  the  casting-ladle  after  the 
slag  had  been  pushed  aside,  they  invariably  sank  out  of  sight  and 
did  not  reappear,  even  in  a  case  in  which  the  solid  steel  had  been 
strongly  pre-heated  ;  (3)  Moissan's  observation  that,  though  but- 
tons of  cast-iron  nearly  saturated  with  carbon,  in  freezing  eject 
molten  matter  through  their  upper  crust,  yet  like  buttons  of  steel 
containing  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  carbon  never  do,  led  him  to  in- 
fer that,  though  such  cast-iron  cxj)ands  in  solidifying,  steel  con- 
tracts;* (4)  the  fact  that  the  segregate  in  steel  ingots  is  invari- 
ably much  above  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  ingot,  goes  to 
show  that  molten  steel  contiimes  contracting  as  it  nears  the 
freezi""/-»'«»int,  as  explained  in  §  40,  p.  68. 

If  V.  forced  tomakeadetinite  assumi»tion,  then, in  view  ot 

the  fact  that  there  is  no  conclusive  proof  that  steel  expands,  and 
that  the  circumstantial  evidence  is  inconclusive,  pointing  about 
as  strongly  in  one  direction  an  in  the  other,  our  reasonable  course 
would  be  to  assume  that  steel  follows  the  general  course  of  nature 
and  contracts  continuously  past  the  freezing-j»oint.  J^ut  because 
no  fir   '  tion  is  necessary,  we  may  leave  the  (question  open 

and  :i  provisionally  that  the  contraction  is  continuous  be- 

for*  and  after  freezing,  and  see  why  it  is  under  this  as- 

•'1  ^t  the  i.o.«-  forniH.      Next,  pasning  from  the  simple 

to'  "X,  let  now  it  rniiv  rf)Tiic  about  that  a  ]»ipeyet 


»  f^:mf4^  rtmdmt,  vol.  cxL,  pp.  186  to  1V2  <  IV»U6;.    Hee  i  18,  p.  31 ,  of  the  preaent 
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may  form  in  a  substance  wliicli,  like  gray  cast-iron  and  water, 
certainly  expands  near  the  freezing-point ;  and  if  it  should 
later  be  proved  that  steel  expands  in  freezing,  the  ex}tlanation 
given  for  the  piping  of  ice  and  gray  cast-iron  would  suffice  to 
explain  the  piping  in  steel. 

But  the  chancre  of  volume  of  steel  in  Ircczinir,  whether  it  is  an 
expansion  or  a  contraction,  is  probably  small,  not  comparable 
with  the  expansion  of  ice  and  gray  cast-iron,  and  wholly  incom- 
petent to  explain  the  often  large  volume  of  a  pipe. 

Ill  passing,  let  me  explain  why  this  evidence  that  steel  con- 
tracts in  freezing  seems  to  me  inconclusive. 

That  scrap-steel  is  not  seen  to  float  in  certain  basic  open-hearth 
practice  is  inconclusive  for  several  reasons.  If  it  projected  but 
slightly  above  the  surface  of  the  molten  bath,  this  projecting 
mifirht  well  be  so  masked  bvthe  overlyini'  thick  laverof  slai^  as 
to  pass  unnoticed.  Again,  if  the  scrap  does  sink,  this  may  be 
because  the  bath  into  which  it  is  charged  is  so  much  richer  in 
carbon  as  to  be  materially  lighter  than  the  scrap-steel  itself  would 
be  if  molten.  The  question  is  not  whether  low-carl)on  steel 
scrap  will  float  on  molten  high-carbon  steel  or  on  molten  cast- 
iron,  but  whether  it  will  float  on  molten  steel  of  its  own  com- 
position. Finally,  even  if  steel  does  expand  in  solidifying,  yet 
cold  steel  scrap  might  still  sink  in  molten  steel  of  its  own  com- 
position, for  even  gray  cast-iron  when  cold  sinks  in  like  cast-iron 
when  molten,  and  only  alter  it  has  grown  hot  does  it  again  rise 
to  the  surface.  In  case  of  steel  scrap  charged  cold,  it  might  not 
as  a  whole  be  heated  near  enough  to  the  melting-jioint  to  become 
light  enough  to  float,  until  so  much  of  it  had  melted  away  that 
the  little  which  remained  would  jirojectso  little  as  tobeina^kt'd 
by  the  overlying  slag. 

The  sinking  of  solid  steel  bars  in  the  casting-ladle  in  my 
own  experiments  is  not  conclusive,  because  the  molten  steel 
was  very  far  above  its  melting-point  and  the  scrap  was  very  far 
below  its  melting-point. 

Moissan^s  results  are  inconclusive  for  reasons  wiiich  we  will 
take  up  in  §  18  after  further  stu<ly  of  this  general  (juestion, 
and  the  high  jiosition  of  the  segregate  is  inconclusive  for  rea- 
sons explained  in  §  46,  p.  68. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  very  common  observation,  my  own 
included,   that    pre-heated    solid  scrap-steel    floats   in   the  acid 
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upeu-lKurih  furnace  is  not  strictly  conclusive,  because  this  scrap 
18  charirvtl  through  the  molten  slair,  and  enouiz;!!  slag  may  ad- 
here io  it  to  buoy  it  up.  Airain,  gas-bubbles  may  buoy  it  up, 
quite  as  tlie  bubbles  in  a  glass  of  champagne  will  buoy  up 
crumbs  of  bread  dropped  in.  I  attach  little  weight  to  this  ex- 
planation, because  the  buoying  action  of  these  bubbles  ought 
to  be  very  irregular,  making  the  scrap  bob  u\)  and  down,  Avith 
a  strong  evolution  of  gas  around  it,  whereas  my  observation 
has  been  that  the  seraj)  tloats  quietly  if  the  bath  itself  is  quiet. 

Again,  the  pipe  in  steel  ingots  (exce}»t  in  very  narrow  ones, 
as  explained  in  §  38),  instead  of  being  open  as  it  is  in  the  zinc 
ingots  t>f  Fig.  15,  is  covered  with  a  level  crust,  often  of  con- 
tiidcrabli'  thickness.  From  this  we  might  at  first  infer  that  the 
metal  expands  in  freezing  :  but,  as  I  will  explain  in  §  14,  such 
au  inference  would  be  unjustified. 

I  6.  Another  explanation  offered.  Carrying  our  analysis  fur- 
ther, let  us  divide  the  freezing-i>eriod  into  two  parts,  one  which 
precedes  and  one  which  accompanies  the  formation  of  the  pipe, 
or  into  the  "pipeless"  and  the  *' piping"  periods;  and  let  us 
divide  the  shell  of  tlie  ingot  into  two  imaginary  concentric 
layers,  an  outer  very  thin  one,  as  thin  as  you  please,  and  an 
inner  one  which  comprises  all  the  rest  of  the  metal  which 
solidities  during  the  ante-jiiping  period,  or  which  has  solidified 
up  to  any  special  time  under  consideration.  These  two  parts 
we  may,  for  brevity,  call  the  outer  walls  and  the  inner  walls. 
Note  tliese  meanings. 

This  done,  my  explanation  is  that  during  tlu'  pipeless  pe- 
riod the  outer  walls  are  virtually  and  permanently  much  ex- 
panded by  the  resistance  which  tlie  inner  walls,  and  the  molten 
metal  too  in  case  the  top  of  the  ingot  is  firmly  frozen  over, 
oppose  to  their  normal  contraction  ;  and  that  during  t\n\  piping 
period  the  contraction  of  the  inner  walls,  welded  as  they  are 

t"  '^ uter  walls  thus  virtually  expanded,  causes  them  to  draw 

0-: —  :-    !•  Hvjii^  ail  empty  space,  the  pipe. 

It  is  I  V  rliat  the  volume  of  the  molten   interior,  at  the 

moment  of  so  tion  of  the  outer  crust,  determines  the  ini- 

tial dimenitionfi  of  this  crust,  but  more  especially  that  the  lag- 
ging cooling  of  the  inner  walls  determines  afterwards  the  vir- 
tual e%]  Ti  of  this  crust;  and  it  is  rather  the  contraction 
of  the  ifiiier  walls  after  freezing,  than  the  contraction   of  the 
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molten  interior  before  and  during  freezing,  that  later  makes 
the  interior  fall  short  of  tilling  the  outer  shell,  and  thus  causes 
the  pipe. 

Let  us  now  go  on  to  consider  the  pipeless  and  the  pij)ing  pe- 
riods separately. 

§  7.  Virtual  expansion  of  the  outer  icalls  in  the  pipeless  period. 
When  freezing  first  begins,  the  very  outermost  layers — that  is  to 
say,  the  outer  walls — cool  much  faster  than  the  layers  within 
them — that  is  to  say,  the  inner  walls — because  the  former  are  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  cold  walls  of  the  mold.  Cooling 
faster,  they  tend  to  contract  faster;  but  this  tendency  to  excess 
of  contraction  is  resisted  by  the  inner  walls.  The  outer  walls 
are  like  a  tire  shrunk  upon  a  wheel  which  itself  is  contracting 
more  slowly  than  that  tire.  At  the  very  first  this  resistance  of 
the  softer  and  weaker  inner  walls  may  have  little  effect ;  but 
as  they  grow  thicker  and  thicker,  and  as  their  outer  part  be- 
comes firmer  and  firmer,  so  do  they  resist  the  more  efiectuallv 
the  endeavor  of  the  outer  walls  to  contract  faster  than  the  inner 
ones.  In  so  far  as  this  resistance  is  effectual,  it  virtually  ex- 
pands the  outer  walls,  in  the  sense  that  it  prevents  them  from 
contracting  at  the  normal  rate  which  they  would  have  followed 
but  for  this  resistance,  so  that  at  each  temperature  they  are 
larger  than  they  would  have  been  had  their  contraction  been 
unresisted.  By  as  much  as  they  are  thus  larger,  by  so  much 
are  they  virtually  expanded. 

§  8.  Virtual  expansion  persists.  By  as  much  as  the  virtual 
expansion  of  the  outer  walls,  which  has  taken  place  up  to  the 
time  of  reaching  any  given  tempiTature  in  the  cooling,  has  ex- 
ceeded the  then  existing  elastic  limit,  by  so  much  will  it  ti-nd 
to  persist  during  the  remainder  of  the  cooling.  If,  for  instance, 
on  reaching  a  temjterature  of  1,(100°  C.  the  virtual  ex|»ansion 
were  such  that  the  ingot  was  1  in.  wider  than  it  would  have 
been  if  the  contraction  of  the  outer  walls  from  their  initial 
size  had  been  unresisted,  and  if  by  some  device  tlu*  inner 
walls  could  be  iMKlily  removed  from  within  the  outer  walls, 
these  latter,  resuming  their  natural  rate  of  contraction,  would 
contract  from  their  j>resent  size  as  a  datum  size;  an<l  at  the 
end  of  the  cooling  they  would  remain  1  in.  widrr  than  they 
wouM  have  been  had  their  contraction  been  utjresisted  from 
the  verv  bef^intiini:. 
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Of  course,  tin.-  virtual  expansion  which  has  taken  i)lace  up 
to  any  trivon  inoinont  may  he  augmented  hiter  hy  the  continued 
working  of  like  causes:  or  it  may  he  lessened  hy  centripetal 
stress  either  from  without  (such  as  atmospheric  pressure)  or 
from  within.  For  our  present  purpose  it  suffices  that  any  vir- 
tual expansion  tends  to  persist. 

§  9.  Later  the  inmr  walls  contract  faster  than  the  outer  walls. 
Although  at  the  heginning  of  the  freezing  the  outer  walls,  be- 
cause of  their  contact  with  the  initially  cold  walls  of  the  mold, 
cool  faster  than  the  inner  walls,  later  a  time  must  come  when 
this  is  reversed  and  the  inner  walls  cool  faster  than  the  outer 
ones,  as  the  least  reHection  makes  clear.  Su])})oae,  for  instance, 
that  at  some  particular  instant  the  outer  walls  had  cooled  from 
l,r>00®  C.  to  600*^,  while  the  average  temperature  of  the  inner 
walls  was  1,100°.  In  the  remainder  of  the  undisturbed  cool- 
ing, eay  to  20°,  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air,  the  out- 
side has  to  cool  through  only  600  —  20  =  580°,  while  the  inner 
walls  have,  as  a  whole,  to  cool  through  1,100  —  20=  1,080°,  or 
nearly  twice  as  far.  Outer  and  inner  walls  will  arrive  at  20° 
at  practically  the  same  time;  for  so  long  as  the  inner  walls  are 
above  20°  by  any  appreciable  amount,  the  outer  walls  will  also 
be  slightly  above  20°,  because  through  those  outer  walls  must 
pass  the  heat  which  is  escaping  from  within,  and  that  heat  can- 
not in  turn  pass  from  those  outer  walls  into  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  which  is  at  20°,  unless  those  outer  walls  are  them- 
selves above  20®;  for  in  effect  heat,  like  water,  will  flow  only 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level.  Thus  the  inner  walls,  as  a 
whole,  have  to  cool  through  1,080°  while  the  outer  walls  are 
ing  only  through  580°;  this  journey  the  outer  and  inner 
HaiU  must  make  in  practically  the  same  time;  so  that  clearly 
through  at  least  part  of  their  longer  journey  the  inner  walls 
mii'-t  travi-1  faster  than  the  outer  ones. 

Consider  the  case  of  a  horizontal  tube.  Fig.  3,  full  of  water, 
which  is  held  in  by  a  tight  cork.  Witlnlraw  the  « ork  and  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  very  mouth  of  the  tube  at  first  falls 
very  fast,  much  faster  than  the  level  within  the  tube;  but  soon 
the  level  in  the  mouth  grows  nearly  stationary,  while  the  level 
within  falls  progressively,  and  falls  faster  than  the  level  in  the 
mouth. 

110.  Jl'f  I'iffing  prriofl.     And  this  brings  us  by  an  easy  stage 
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to  tlie  piping  period.  As  the  amount  Ijy  which  the  cooling 
and  the  consequent  tendency  to  contraction  of  the  outer  walls 
outrun  those  of  the  inner  walls  progressively  lessens,  first  the  re- 
sistance which  the  lat^trincr  contraction  of  the  inner  walls  otters 
to  the  faster  contraction  of  the  outer  walls  grows  less  and  less, 
so  that  the  virtual  expansion  of  the  outer  walls  becomes  slower 
and  slower,  and  the  outward  pressure  of  the  inner  walls  against 
them  lessens  correspondingly.  Soon  the  rate  of  cooling  of  the 
inner  walls  catches  up  with  that  of  the  outer  ones,  so  that  the 
former  cease  to  press  outwards  against  the  latter,  and  to  in- 
crease their  virtual  expansion  ;  the  outward  pressure  of  the 
inner  against  the  outer  walls  falls  to  zero;  and  the  virtual  ex- 
pansion of  the  outer  walls  ceases  to  increase.  The  outer  walls 
now  have  "got  their  growth,"  as  we  say  of  a  young  man;  and 
though   henceforth  their    actual   di 


mensions  continue  to  shrink,  this  no     4i^|:^g=^*L^ "-j^^* *" "-^ ~!^ 
more    effaces   the  virtual   expansion 


which     they    have    now    undergone     Fio.  3.— Rate  of  Fall  of  the 

.1  .1         *^  .         11-1  r   *u  L'pi'ER  Surface  of  Water 

than    tlie   natural   shrinkai^e    of   the 

^  IN  Different   Parts  of  a 

giant's  stature  in  old  age  makes  him        tube    Suddenly     Unstop- 

cease  to  tower  above  his  pigmy  class-        pered. 

mates,  whom  age  is  shortening  with        The  fall  of  the  upper  surface 

Ti  1.  is    at    first    most    rapid    in    the 

like  crueltv.  ,,      ,  ,u     ♦  i^    k  ♦  i  « 

mouth   of   the   tube,   but    later 

And     next,    as    the     rate    of    cool-      n,„st  rapid  in  the  interior, 
ing    and    contraction    of    the    inner 

walls  outruns  that  of  the  outer  ones  still  furtiier,  the  volume  ot 
the  inner  walls  plus  that  of  the  still  molten  lake  ceases  to  till 
completely  the  outer  walls.  And  now  the  pipe  begins  to  form  : 
for  the  excess  of  contraction  of  the  inner  over  that  of  the  outer 
walls  makes  these  inner  walls  draw  outwards,  as  explaine<l  in 
the  next  section,  mid  so  enlarges  the  cavity  between  the  inner 
walls  ill  wlii<li  lies  the  submerged  molten  lake.  This  lake, 
therefore,  ceases  to  fill  its  cavity  completely,  so  that  its  up]»er 
surface  begins  to  descend,  its  tide  to  ebb. 

§  1 1.  7' he  contraction  of  the  inner  trails  enlarges  the  central  car  it  t/. 
That  this  contraction  of  the  walls  of  a  cavity  may  result  ii> 
the  expansion  of  the  cavity  itself,  is  clear  when  we  consider  a 
case  like  that  sketched  in  Fig.  4,  a  block  of  soft  india  rubber 
with  a  cavity  whicli  normally  has  the  shape  ahcd^  sliown  in 
dntf.-d  liiM  s       ]\\  means  of  the  strings,  Ae,  A/ and  ///,  we  stretch 


It; 
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the  rubher  iinvanls  ami  lessen  tlie  eavity  by  (letbnniiii;-  it  into 
the  shape  shown  by  the  tuU  \\m\  at/gtl.  If  those  strings  are 
now  released,  the  rubber  which  their  imll  has  expanded  will 
ct>nlract  back  to  its  oriirinal  shape,  but  in  thus  contracting 
the  wall*  of  the  eavity  draw  apart  from  the  shape  aefgd  to  the 
8ha|K'  'i^'ti,  and  the  cavity  itself  thus  expands. 

Or  consider  the  case  of  a  bottle  with  its  outer  walls  of  glass, 
which,  though  itself  expanding  ami  contracting  with  changes 
of  temperature,  is  at  each  temperature  rigid  and  unyielding. 
Consider  further  that  to  the  inner  walls  of  the  glass  is  lirmly 
weldeil  a  thick  lining  of  soft  itidia  rubber,  which  reduces  by 

hk  L 


>io.  4. — The  Gjxtractiun  of  the  Walls  of  a  Cavity  Enlarges  the 

Cavity  Itsklf. 

The  inner  waIIn  of  the  cavity,  a6rc/,  in  a  hollow  block  of  soft  India  rubber 
are  here  MJpposed  to  have  been  drawn  inwards  by  means  of  the  strings  he,  kf, 
and  '       ■  V  '  H,  the  contraction  of  the  india  rubber  in  return- 

Inr  the  cavity  to  its  original  size. 

|M:rha|ni  one-thinl   the   holding-cajtacity  of  the  bottle.      If  the 

'    n  expands,  it  draws  the  rubber  after  it  and  enlarges 

tiiL-  <javity;  if  it  contraetH,  it  pushes  the  rubber  inwards  and 

^- -  *^ avity.      Hut  if,  while  the  glass  shell  remains  con- 

riie,  the  rubber  lining  expands,  since  the  rigid  glass 

it   it  from  moving  outwards,  its  expansion    takes 

pliM-e  inwardu,  leMtening  the  eavity;  while  if  it  contracts,  since 

it  cannot  draw  the  gla«H  walls  inwards,  its  contraction  makes 

it  draw  out  towards  those  walln,  and  thus  enlarges  the  cavity. 

To  sum  this  up : 

i  "  »*•  r'l  r  eidarge  "J 

If  th«-  /Walls  expand   they ^  the  cavity; 

(iijiicrj  I    b'sseii   J 
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r  outer  "j  C  lessen  "j 

If  the<  >  walls  contract  they*^  >the  cavity. 

[  inner  j  (  enlarge  j 

During  the  pipe-forming  period  the  rate  of  contraction  and  the 
consequent  tendency  to  outward  movement  of  the  inner  walls 
are  outrunning  the  rate  of  contraction  and  the  consequent  tend- 
ency to  inward  movement  of  the  outer  walls.  This  causes  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  cavity  which  contains  the  molten  steel 
to  draw  apart  outwards,  and  thus  enlarges  the  cavity  hetween 
these  shores,  so  that  the  molten  lake  ceases  to  till  this  cavity 
completely,  and  its  upper  surface,  instead  of  pressing  against 
the  top  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  lies,  hegins  to  sink  down  from 
that  top,  its  tide  hegins  to  ehh,  and  thus  begins  the  pipe,  as 
sketched  in  Fig.  1. 

As  this  state  of  affairs  continues,  so  does  the  pipe  continue 
to  form.  The  sum  of  the  contraction  of  the  inner  walls  plus  that 
of  the  molten  lake  continues  to  outrun  the  contraction  of  the 
outer  walls;  the  inner  walls  plus  the  molten  lake  fall  further 
and  further  short  of  tilling  the  outer  walls,  and  therefore  the 
pipe  or  cavity,  which  represents  this  deficit  of  volume,  continues 
to  grow,  and  the  level  of  the  molten  lake  continues  to  fall,  nar- 
rowing all  the  time,  a^s  layer  after  layer  of  the  lake  freezes 
against  its  own  shores. 

§  12.  Su/nmar//.  We  have  now  seen  in  >j  7  how  the  resist- 
ance of  the  initiallv  slower-cooliuLC  inner  walls  virtuallv  expands 
the  faster-cooling  outer  ones;  in  ^^  8  that  this  virtual  expansion 
is  persistent;  in  >^  9  that  later  the  inner  walls  in  turn  cool  faster 
than  the  outer  ones;  in  5^§  10  and  11  that  the  excess  of  con- 
traction of  the  inner  walls  in  this  later  period,  welded  as  they 
are  to  the  outer  ones,  enlarges  the  cavity  between  those  walls, 
so  that  the  molten  lake  between  them,  which  itself  is  contract- 
ing, ceases  to  fill  this  cavity  fully,  its  tide  ebbs,  its  surface  falls, 
and  this  ebb  causes  the  pipe. 

I  advise  most  readers  to  skip  >^$^  18  to  10  A,inrlusive,  pp.  17 
to  30,  because  the  discussion  is  very  technical  and  the  reason- 
ing very  close. 

§  13.    The  effect  of  cxpansicm  at  or  iicar  the  freezw(]-poiut  on  the 
volume  of  the  pipe.      In  reaching  our  conclusion  that  (1)  the  vir- 
tual expansion  of  the  outer  walls,  due  to  their  fact   that  their 
cooling  at  first  outruns  that  of  the  inner  walls,  joined  to  (2)  the 
voi>.  xxxvin. — 2 
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excels  of  contraction  of  the  inner  walls  over  that  of  the  outer 
walls  in  the  latter  part  of  the  solidification,  gives  rise  to  a  pipe, 
we  aesumeil  for  simplicity  that  the  contraction  was  continuous 
and  uniform  in  passing  the  freezing-point,  as  indicated  hy  the 
line  GH  in  Fig.  5.  Let  us  next  ask  how  the  volume  of  this 
pipe  should  he  affected  hy  interrupting  this  uniform  contrac- 
tion, and  replacing  it  for  a  time  with  expansion.  To  most 
readers  it  will  at  tirst  seem  self-evident  that  any  expansion  at 
or  near  the  freezing-point  must  lessen  the  pipe,  and  not  a  few 
will  impatiently  hrnsh  aside  any  ohjections  to  this  inference. 
But  a  closer  examination  shows  that  the  matter  is  not  to  be 
di8|>08ed  of  so  lightly.     In  particular  we  must  not  forget  that 


'600'  1500 

Temperature 
Flo.  5. — ExpANHiox  Above  tiij:  Fj{Ki:/ing-Point. 


such  an  expansion,  though  when  it  is  occnrring  in  the  freezing 
of  the  axial  metal  it  certainly  tends  to  lessen  the  pipe,  must 
tXu}  have  previouHly  occurred  in  the  freezing  of  the  outer 
•hell  at  the  time  when  it  froze,  and  must  thus  have  tended  to 
increaiM.'  the  pipe;  because  after  all  the  pipe  represents  simply 
the  difference  in  volume  between  the  outer  shell  of  the  ingot 
and  rh.  int*  rior  which  is  the  contents  of  that  shell.  The  pipe 
i-         .  .  ieficit  by  whicli  the  volume  of  the  interior  falls 

t  of  fillifig  the  shell  completely,  at  the  nioment  when  the 
laat  of  the  axial  metal  huH  become  too  solid  and  strong  to  he 
further  ofK-ned  or  shut  by  the  interstratal  movements  of  the 
ingot. 

To  rUnly  our  idea»,  let  us  consider  the  case   of  a  nest  of 
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hollow  concentric  brass  spheres,  each  fitting  exactly  over 
the  one  next  inside  it.  Xo  matter  how  such  a  nest  of  spheres 
is  to  be  made;  leave  that  to  me,  and  simply  picture  such  a  nest 
in  your  mind.  If  heat  is  api)lied  from  outside,  the  outer  sphere 
expands  and  gapes  slightly  away  from  those  within  it;  but  if, 
for  instance,  the  whole  nest  is  immersed  in  boiling-water  and 
left  there  till  the  very  center  has  reached  100°  C,  then  in 
effect  the  heating  will  have  sent  a  gradual  wave  of  expansion 
from  the  surface  of  the  outer  sphere  radially  inwards  to  the 
center  of  the  inner  sphere.  This  expansion  will  have  expanded 
first  the  outer  sphere,  and  in  turn  each  successive  inner  one, 
and  finally  the  central  one,  until  at  the  end,  when  all  have 
reached  100°,  all  will  have  expanded  exactly  alike,  and  each 
will  fit  the  next  one  inside  it,  its  neighbor,  quite  as  exactly  as 
it  did  in  the  beginning.  The  wave  of  expansion  will  have  ex- 
panded all  the  members  of  the  nest,  not  all  simultaneously,  but 
in  due  time  all  proportionally.  Had  there  been  a  hollow  or 
pipe  in  the  inner  sphere,  and  had  this  sj>here  alone  expanded, 
and  had  the  outer  ones,  not  expanding,  forcibly  resisted  this 
expansion  and  prevented  it  from  taking  effect  outwards,  then  it 
would  have  pressed  inwards,  and  this  would  have  tended  to 
lessen  that  pipe;  but  a  wave  of  exj>ansion  which  gradually  trav- 
eled inwards,  expanding  each  s{)here  in  turn  proportionally, 
would  not  thus  tend  in  thi'  least  to  close  any  such  initial  pipe 
in  the  central  sphere. 

This  conception  or  its  equivalent  is  almost  necessary  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  subject,  and  the  reader  should  not 
pass  on  till  his  mind  admits  the  truth  of  this  picture  as  abso- 
lutely uiMpiestionable. 

Those  who  say  glibly  that  expansion  at  or  near  the  freezing- 
point  must  tend  to  close  the  pipe,  forget  that  this  same  expan- 
sion may  already  have  increased  the  pipe-forming  tendency  by 
an  equivalent  amount,  when  it  corresjtondingly  expanded  tlie 
freezing  outer  crust  of  the  ingot.  We  must  therefore  look 
deeper,  and  see  in  what  indirect  way  this  expansion  may  affect 
the  volume  of  the  pipet  In  particular,  let  us  note  that  a  freez- 
ing ingot  differs  from  our  imaginary  nest  of  brass  shells  in 
having  cohesion  between  eaeh  layer  and  the  adjoining  lay- 
ers. Therefore,  let  us  ask  in  particular  how  this  interstratnl 
cohesion   mav   affect    the    result.      Wi     shall   tind   that  careful 
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stiuly  is  neodod  to  pornut  us  to  draw  any  intbronces,  and  those 
of  us  who  are  cautious  will  even  then  take  these  inferences 
with  some  reservation. 

Let  us  divide  our  tpiestion  into  three  parts,  asking  first  the 
effect  of  an  expansion  wliich  takes  place  wholly  above  the  freez- 
ing-point:  next,  the  effect  of  one  which  takes  place  wholly  at 
the  freezinir-point :  and,  finally,  the  effect  of  one  which  takes 
fdaee  wholly  below  the  freezing-point,  as  sketched  in  Figs.  5, 
7  and  9,  respectively  (pp.  18,  25,  and  27). 

§  14.  Case  1,  the  expansion  takes  place  wholly  above  the  freezing- 
point.  Here  our  question  is,  "  How  is  the  volume  of  the  pipe 
affected  by  a  change  in  the  volume  temperature-curve,  from 
the  line  GgH  to  the  line  GgaJ  of  Fig.  5?" 


tin.  (i,— The  Krkfzixg  ok  a  Mass  Consideked  aw  a  Np>;t  of  Concentric 

SnKLi>. 

Let  Uft  consider  the  molten  metal  as  made  up  of  a  series  of 
cnncentric  shells,  Fig.  6,  assuming  for  simplicity  that  each  of 
-e  is  at  uniform  temperature  throughout. 

Sufh^ase  A.  As  the  metal  begins  to  freeze,  it  is  by  diligent 
stirring  brought  to  exactly  uniform  temj)erature  throughout, 
•o  that  it  is  represented  by  the  point  a  in  Fig.  5.  Each  layer, 
MM  it  now  freezes  and  cools,  will  travel  down  the  line  a  J.  But, 
M  thin  line  is  exactly  paralh'l  with  ////,  the  line  which  would 
f.r.v..  l.4M'n  followed  if  the  expansion  had  been  continuous  and 
i-  f-ach  layer  in  thus  cooling  through  the  same  number 
of  'i  -  will  undcrgf)  the  same  amount  of  contraction  in  both 

ca*eii,  so  that  substituting  Gf/oJ  i'or  GgH  really  has  no  influ- 
•  ii'c  on  the  contraction  at  all,  atid  therefore  none  on  the  size 
of  the-  pij»e.  In  other  words,  because  by  assumption  the  whole 
of  this  expansion  in  cooling  has  taken  place  before  the  freezing 
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actually  beirins,  and  because  it  is  only  the  conditions  which  ex- 
ist during  freezing  that  lead  to  formation  of  the  pipe  and  affect 
its  size,  this  expansion  can  have  no  effect  on  the  pii>e.  If  the 
line  G(/ II  wou\d  lead  to  a  pipe,  the  volume  of  which  would  be 
3  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  ingot  itself,  the  line  GgaJ,  if  in  effect 
it  thus  begins  only  at  a,  also  will  give  a  pipe  of  which  the  vol- 
ume will  be  3  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  ingot.  In  short,  the 
relative  volume  of  the  pipe  is  unchanged  ;  but,  as  the  expan- 
sion, ga,  increases  the  absolute  volume  of  the  ingot,  so  will  it 
increase  in  like  ratio  the  volume  of  the  pipe. 

Sub-case  B.  When  the  outer  shell  (I  of  Fig.  6)  is  beginning 
to  freeze — i.e.,  is  at  temperature  a  of  Fig.  5 — the  interior  is  at 
temperatures  between  a  and  g,  and  its  average  temperature  is  h. 
One  obvious  effect  of  this  supposed  increase  of  volume  before 
reaching  the  freezing-}>oint,  is  to  make  layer  1  lighter  than  the 
rest,  so  that  it  swims  to  the  upper  surface.  But  to  simplify  our 
study,  let  us  assume  that  the  heat  is  removed  so  rapidly  from 
the  outside  that  this  upward  swimming  of  the  cooler  and 
lighter  parts  has  not  time  to  take  effect  to  any  important  ex- 
tent, so  that  each  of  the  concentric  shells,  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  of  Fig. 
6,  remains  in  jdace  during  the  cooling  and  freezing. 

When  the  infinitely  thin  shell  1  reaches  temperature  a  with 
curve  II.  it  is  larger  by  the  <listance  nf  than  it  would  have 
been  witli  curve  I.  But  the  dimensions  of  this  still  liquid  shell 
1  are  determined,  not  by  the  exj>ansion  which  it  has  now  un- 
dergone, V)ut  by  that  whieh  the  average  of  the  metal  within  it 
has  undergone.  If,  for  the  moment,  we  conceive  that,  follow- 
ing eurve  II.,  this  shell  1,  expanding  more  than  the  metal 
within  it,  raised  its  edges  above  the  level  of  that  metal,  as 
sketched  in  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  6,  we  see  that  the  metal  which 
was  thus  raised  above  the  general  level  would  at  once  sink  to 
that  level,  of  course  raising  that  level  }>ropt)rtionally.  \\y  like 
reasoning,  if  curve  I.  is  followed,  the  volume  of  the  outer 
shell,  wlnn  it  had  fallen  to  temperature/,  would  be  determined 
by  the  volume  d  of  the  interior  at  its  average  temperature,  as- 
sumed as  d,  temperature  h  and  tem|>erature  r/,  of  eourse,  being 
identical.  At  this  moment,  then,  the  outer  shell  becomes  solid, 
or  freezes;  and  this  first  solid  outer  slull  is  just  large  enough 
to  contain  the  still  molten  interior. 

In  the   further  coolini;,  tin*  <lifrrrrn<'t'   betwmi   tin*   l>ehavior 
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with  theso  two  curves  is  that  with  ciirvo  I.  tho  natural  contrac- 
tion of  the  interior  in  further  coolinjj:  tVoni  </  to/ exceeds  that 
of  shell  1  hv  r7\  whereas  with  curve  11.  it  falls  short  of  the 
natural  contraction  of  the  shell  1  l>y  i^a.  Now,  if  the  natural 
contniction  of  the  shell  could  take  place  unobstructed,  the  effect 
of  this  difference  ouirht  to  he  to  diminish  the  pipe  by  an  amount 
corresponding  to  the  sum  of  r/plus  c'l.  In  other  words,  with 
curve  II.  the  outer  shell  1  is  naturally  larger  by  re  than  it  is 
with  cur\'e  I.,  because  the  interior  is  thus  larger  at  the  moment 
when  freezing  determines  the  initial  volume  of  the  shell;  but 
the  interior,  when  it  in  turn  reaches  the  freezing-point,  will  be 
larger  by  ^/with  curve  II.  than  with  curve  I.;  so  that  substi- 
tuting curve  II.  for  curve  I.  implies  increasing  the  volume  of 
the  interior,  as  it  reaches  the  freezing-point,  relatively  to  shell 
l,by  a/ — ce  ;  and  the  fact  that  this  is  equal  to  ef  -\-  ac  confirms 
the  inference  reached  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

The  volume  of  the  pipe,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  volume  of  the  outer  inclosing  shell  and  the 
volume  of  the  contents  of  that  shell  at  the  time  when  the  con- 
tents i«  just  reaching  that  degree  of  rigidity  which  prevents 
further  change  of  the  volume  of  the  pipe.  In  this  particular 
cane  when,  in  freezing,  the  dimensions  of  the  outer  shell  are 
determined  by  that  of  the  still-liquid  interior,  the  material 
which  composes  that  shell  has  already  done  its  expanding, 
which  takes  place  wholly  above  the  freezing-point.  Therefore,  if 
the  m«>lten  interior  could  now  be  removed  from  within  this  first 
formed  shell,  the  shell  itself  w(mi1(1  liciiceforth  contract  in  fol- 
lowing curve  II.  exactly  as  it  would  have  done  in  following 
curve  I.  From  now  on  the  substitution  of  curve  II.  for  curve  I. 
ban  no  effect  on  tin-  contraction  which  the  outer  shell  would 
follow  if  unobstructed.  The  outer  crust  travels  down  r/J,  quite 
as  if  it  were  traveling  down  7//. 

Hut,  while  the  material  which  «'om])oses  the  outer  shell  has 
nnw  alrea^ly  done  its  expanding,  that  which  composes  the  in- 
r  has  not.  From  this  time  on,  the  substitution  of  curve 
IL  for  curve  L  means  that  the  net  contraction  of  iIk;  interior 
is  leimened  hy  ef  -^  ae.  This  lessening  of  the  contraction  of  the 
if  should  k'pwen  the  volume  of  the  pipe   by  ef  -{-  r/r,  a!)d 

tf  '    'uld  |>ersist  through  any  and   ;ill   subsequent 

■'•*  •»!    >'>iiiiiie. 
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That  this  last  assertion  is  true  is  seen  by  comparing  the  cases 
of  two  trees,  growing  at  very  diti'erent  rates,  witli  difi'erent  and 
complex  variations  of  rate  in  different  seasons.  If  the  pot  in 
which  one  tree  is  standing  is  arbitrarily  lowered  1  ft.  below  that 
at  which  the  other  stands,  this  initial  ditference  of  1  ft.  will 
change  all  the  subsequent  differences  of  heiglit  between  these 
two  trees  by  exactly  1  ft.,  no  matter  how  complex  may  be  the 
variations  of  growth  of  either  tree. 

The  foregoing  reasoning  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  the 
natural  contraction  of  the  outer  crust  is  unobstructed.  Yet  it 
clearly  must  be  obstructed  by  the  expansion  of  the  metal  within 
it,  which  must  tend  to  stretch  it.  If  this  stretching  did  not  ex- 
ceed the  existing  elastic  limit  of  the  outer  shell,  the  obstruc- 
tion would  be  oidy  temporary,  and  at  the  end  the  pipe  would 
actually  be  lessened  by  the  amount  ef  -{-  ar.  But  most  metals 
have  so  low  an  elastic  limit  when  they  have  first  frozen,  that 
much  of  the  stretching  of  the  outer  crust  by  the  expansion  of 
the  interior  must  result  in  a  permanent  set,  and  thus  be  per- 
manently effective. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  freezing,  even  of  a  material  which 
contracts  continuously  and  uniformly  past  the  freezing-point, 
the  more  rapid  cooling  of  the  crust  than  of  the  inner  walls 
brings  about,  as  we  have  seen  (§  7),  a  virtual  expansion  of 
those  outer  walls.  I  liave  likened  this  to  shrinking  a  tire  upon 
a  wheel  which  is  contracting,  but  contracting  more  slowly  than 
the  tire  itself.  l)iit  in  our  present  case  the  expansion  which 
the  interior  is  undergoing  as  it  ap}>roaclies  the  freezing-point 
aggravates  the  matter,  wbich  must  be  likened  to  shrinking  a 
tire  upon  a  wheel  which  itself  is  expanding. 

Thus,  in  the  early  part  of  the  freezing,  much  of  the  relative 
expansion,  ef  -^  af\  of  the  interior  relatively  to  the  outer  crust 
expends  itself  in  increasing  the  expansion  of  the  crust,  perhaps 
even  turning  a  virtual  into  an  actual  expansion.  It  is  only  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  solidification,  when  the  rate  of  cooling 
of  the  interior  has  not  oidy  caught  up  with  that  of  the  outer 
shell,  but  has  so  far  outstripped  it  that  the  average  rate  of  con- 
traction of  tlie  inner  walls  exceeds  tliat  of  the  outer  walls  by 
an  amount  greater  than  the  simultaneous  rate  of  expansion  of 
the  still  molten  interior — it  is  only  then  that  the  excess, /^/"-f-nc, 
of  the  contraction  of  the  interior  will  begin  to  take  etiect   in 
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lesaening  the  volume  of  tho  pipo.  But  some  renuiinder  of  this 
expansion  will  do  this,  iiiiite  as  a  stream  cannot  rise  above  its 
soureo.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  as  long  as  the  expansion 
of  the  molten  interior  is  resisting  the  contraction  of  the  crust, 
BO  long  is  the  beginning  of  the  formation  of  the  pipe  postponed, 
because  no  vacant  space  can  arise  Avhile  the  molten  interior  is 
still  pressing  against  the  contracting  shell. 

Here  is  another  way  of  looking  at  it,  which  leads  to  the  same 
conclusion.  Snl>stitiiting  curve  II.  for  curve  I.  causes  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  interior  relatively  to  the  crust  by  ef-\-  ac.  This 
will  in  turn  lead  to  an  expansion  of  the  crust,  not  by  the  whole, 
but  by  part  only,  of  r/'-}-  ac  ;  and  the  remainder  of  ef  -f  ae  is 
thercf<»re  an  effective  lessening  of  the  pipe. 

This  g«.'neral  result  is  the  same  whether  we  imagine  that  the 
freezing  takes  place  not  only  at  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  in- 
got, but  also  equally  rapidly  at  its  top;  or  whether  we  imagine 
that  the  top  does  not  freeze  over  till  the  very  end  of  the  freez- 
ing. In  the  latter  case  the  expansion  of  the  interior,  instead 
of  increasing  the  virtual  expansion  of  the  outer  w^alls  in  every 
direction,  simply  raises  the  level  of  the  upper  surface ;  but  this, 
too,  must  eventually  freeze  over,  and  when  it  does  freeze  its 
previous  rise  will  liave  increased  the  total  volume  of  the  ingot 
quite  as  much  as  in  the  other  case. 

In  short,  of  the  excess,  ef -\-  ac,  of  the  expansion  of  the  inte- 
rior, fiart  will  be  consumed  in  increasing  the  volume  of  the 
•hell,  and  only  the  remainder  will  take  eft'ect  in  lessening  the 
volame  of  the  pipe. 

To  sum  this  up,  if  (sub-case  A)  the  metal  is  all  brought  to 
the  freezing-fioint  at  the  same  instant,  expansion  before  freez- 
ing can  have  no  eftect  on  the  volume  of  the  pipe.  If  (sub-case 
B)  at  the  moment  when  the  outer  crust  freezes  the  interior  is 
•omc-wb  *  '  \'o  the  freezing-point,  then  part  of  its  ex[)ansion 
in  appro...  ,,,u^  the  freezing.i)oint  will  result  in  expanding  the 
cnwt  it-.  If  but  Htill   j»art  of  its  expansion  will   take  effe(;t  in 

*  !.'».  2,  the  expansion  takes  place  inho/Ji/  af  the  freezitn/- 

\  at  the  instant  when  the  metal  is  passing  from  the  liquid 

to  the  ■olid  state,  substituting  curv<    ill.,  Fig.  7,  for  curve  I. 

Tbi-  ii.troduees  a  wholly  new  and  difh-rent  condition  :  that  the 

layer  whirh  at  any  instant  is  expanding  by  the  distaiMc  (ja  is 
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now  solid  metal,  tending  to  retain  its  own  shape  and  dimen- 
sions, instead  of  being  liquid,  as  in  case  1,  and  flowing  to  con- 
form with  whatever  mold  surrounds  it.  Moreover,  each  layer 
in  freezing  and  expanding  may  be  assumed  to  cohere  strongly 


Temperature 
Fir;.  7. — Expansion  at  the  Freezing-Point. 

with  the  solid  layer  outside  it,  but  not  to  cohere  strongly  with 
the  still  molten  laver  inside  it. 

Were  it  not  for  this  second  consideration,  the  case  would 
seem  to  resemble  that  of  our  nest  of  hollow  brass  spheres,  one 
within  another,  considered  early  in  §  13.  But  in  case  2  the 
cohesion   of  the  layer  which   is  freezing  and   expanding  with 


Fio.  8. — The  Freezing  OK  a  Mas^.  wiin  m   Fxi'AMK>i  at  the  Freezing- Point. 

the  layer  outside  it,  which  has  already  frozen  and  tinislu  d  its 
expansion,  may  be  expected  to  add  to  the  expansion  of  that 
outer  layer.  Thus,  in  Fig.  8,  the  outermost  layer  of  all,  1, 
when  it  starts  to  freeze  lias  the  dimensions  of  the  still-molten 
inn^s  witliiii  •   bnf  in  the  act  of  freezing  it  expands.     Each  of  a 
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series  of  intinitely  thin  layors  will  bo  tVoozinu*  and  expanding 
only  an  intinitely  sliort  time,  so  that  the  expansion  of  each  will 
be  tinislietl  l>otbro  that  of  the  next  begins.  Bnt  these  layers, 
though  intinitely  thin,  are  of  very  considerable  length,  nearly 
the  length  of  the  ingot  itself,  so  that  the  amount  by  which  each 
ex|uinil8  is  considerable.  Layer  1  in  freezing,  therefore,  raises 
itself  up  above  the  surface  of  the  still-molten  mass  within  it,  so 
that  a  narrow  empty  space  tends  to  form  between  the  top  of 
the  molten  metal  inside  and  the  crust  of  shell  1,  which  now  in- 
closes it.  Layer  2  in  freezing  in  turn  tries  to  expand,  but  its 
expansion  is  interfered  with  by  its  cohesion  with  layer  1.  The 
result  of  such  an  interference  is  a  compromise;  the  expansion 
of  layer  2  takes  place,  but  not  to  its  full  extent :  in  s^  far  as  it 
takes  place  it  expands  layer  1,  which  thus  remains  in  tensile 
stress,  and  in  so  far  as  the  expansion  is  suppressed  layer  2  is 
ebortene<l  and  prevented  from  reaching  its  natural  growth,  or 
is  virtually  compressed,  and  remains  in  compressive  stress. 
Next  comes  layer  3,  which  in  turn  tries  to  expand,  and  act- 
ing through  layer  2  throws  additional  tensile  stress  on  layer 
l,and  expands  it  further;  and  so  on  with  each  successive  layer. 
In  so  far  as  this  action  expands  the  outer  crust,  it  tends  to  in- 
crease the  pipe,  like  any  other  form  of  virtual  expansion  of  the 
crust. 

And  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  natural  result  of  an  expan- 
•ion  which  is  strictly  limited  to  the  instant  of  solidilication.  It 
ia  true  that,  as  solidification  proceeds,  the  influence  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  each  successive  freezing-layer  in  virtually  expand- 
ing the  outer  shell  is  less  and  less,  because  that  outer  shell  is 
always  growing  colder  and  hence  stronger;  so  that  a  larger 
and  larger  projKirtion  of  the  natural  expansion  of  each  freez- 
>^'     '  *   '       ••ftect  in  making  that  layer  bulge  inwards  and 

**•  •  "  '«"•  pipe.     Hut  even   if  the  expansion  of  each  and 

•^  •••■   '--I'v]-"-  the  outer  one,  was  its  full  natural  expan- 

•*'  -  h  only  the  condition  of  our  nest  of  pro- 

jrr  ,  Ing    and  expanding  solid   brass    hIicIIh,  which, 

all  havo  heated  and  expanded  alike,  just  fill  and  lit  one 
•'  ^  they  did  before  any  expansion   began.     If 

there  were  no  cohesion  between  the  successively  freezing  lay- 
•f»»  the  ■  fa  wave  of  expansion  which  traveled   inwards 

*     •  r  lo  layer  and  ended  at  the  central  last-freezing  point 
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just  as  that  point  froze  would  be  nil,,  for  it  would  expand  each 
successive  layer  just  proportionally  to  every  other  layer.  There- 
fore if,  as  I  suppose,  the  cohesion  of  each  freezing  layer  has  a 
certain  eft'ect  in  expanding  the  layers  outside  it,  and  this  in 
turn  leads  to  some  expansion  of  the  outer  shell  in  excess  of  the 
normal,  then,  however  slight  this  excess,  it  should  add  itself  to 
the  volume  of  the  pipe,  because  the  expansion  of  the  interior 
cannot  exceed  the  normal,  and  thus  cannot  make  up  for  the 
excess  of  expansion  of  the  crust. 

§  16.  Case  3,  the  expansion  takes  place  icholly  after  solidifica- 
tion, so  as  to  substitute  curve  IV.  of  Ficr.  9  for  curve  I.,  but  vet 
not  very  long  after  soliditication,  so  that  at  the  time  when  the 


1600'  1500^ 

Temperature 
Fio.  9. — Expansion  Below  thk  Freezino-Point. 


outer  shell  is  thus  exjumding  from  //  to  A,  much  of  the  interior 
is  still  unfrozen. 

Here  first  a  wave  of  soliditication  or  freezing  sweeps  gradu- 
ally through  the  ingot,  from  its  outer  shell  inwards  to  tlie  last- 
freezing  point;  and,  after  this  first  wave  lias  started  to  sweep 
inwards,  but  before  it  has  reached  the  axis  of  the  ingot,  a  sec- 
ond wave,  an  expansion,  follows  the  first. 

If  the  ingot  were  composed  of  a  nest  of  wholly  unconnected 
concentric  shells,  this  wave  of  expansion  would  have  no  effect 
on  the  relative  volume  of  pipe  and  ingot.  Each  shell  would 
expand  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  as  every  other  shell.  If 
the  expansion  were,  for  instance,  3  per  cent.,  the  absolute  volume 
of  ingot  and  of  pipe  would  expand  by  '^  per  cent.,  and  the  ratio 
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of  pipe  to  iiiirot  would  bo  uiiatKcteil.  The  quostion  before  us 
then  is,  •'  How  iloes  the  cohesion  whieli  exists  between  the  dif- 
ferent hiyers  atfeet  this  result  ?" 

Ad  the  outer  shell  starts  to  expand  from  //towards  A,  its  cohe- 
sion with  the  cooler  layers  within  it,  which  are  still  contracting, 
because  they  are  still  niovini:-  in  the  direction  m/,  impedes  its 
expansion  and  throws  it  into  compressive  stress,  while  by  this 
aanie  fact  the  layers  within  it  are  thrown  into  tensile  stress, 
and  sliirhtly  expanded  beyond  their  natural  dimensions.  When 
layer  1  begins  to  contract  from  h  towards  J,  layer  2  within  it 
is  traveling  up  from  g  towards  h  and  expanding,  and  its  expan- 
sion is  in  turn  resisted  by  the  contraction  of  layer  1,  and  by 
that  of  layer  3,  which  is  traveling  in  the  direction  ag^  and  so 
on.  Thus  the  tendency  of  each  successive  layer  to  expand  is 
impeded  l>y  its  cohesion  with  the  neighboring  ones  which  are 
simultaneously  tending  to  contract,  so  that  this  wave  of  expan- 
Bion  is  (1)  immediately  preceded  by  a  wave  of  tensile  stress,  is 
(2)  accompanied  by  a  wave  of  compressive  stress,  and  is  (3)  im- 
mediately succeeded  by  a  second  wave  of  tensile  stress. 

If  these  several  stresses  did  not  reach  the  existing  elastic  limit 
of  the  material  as  the  wave  gradually  swept  inwards,  so  that 
laver  after  laver  reached  A,  and  in  turn  traveled  thence  towards 
•/,  these  stresses  would  eventually  efface  each  other  when  the  in- 
nermost layer  of  all  had  reached  A,  because  every  layer  would 
have  undergone  the  same  expansion.  Therefore,  our  next 
qoestion  is,  "  If  the  stress  is  in  excess  of  the  elastic  limit,  what 
relation  will  this  excess  in  the  outer  layers  bear  to  the  excess 
in  the  central  lavers?''  This  we  ask,  because  it  is  the  difference 
iMftween  the  volume  of  the  outer  shell  and  that  of  tlic  interior 
that  determines  the  volume  of  the  pipe. 

Now  there  is  one  extremely  imj)ortant  difference  between 
th«-  f'onditioiis  of  the  outside  and  those  of  the  deep-seated  in- 
t«rior,  at  the  respective  times  when  each  is  expanding  from  q 
»•'  '•  ;  and  that  diflerence  is  that  the  wave  of  (•xj)ansion  travels 
\i  more  rapidly  in  through  the  quickly  cooling  Hhell  of  the 
in^ot  than  through  the  relatively-slowly  cooling  deep-seated 
I  On  thifl  account,  for  a  given  distance  between  two  neigh- 

boring layer*,  the  temperature-difference  will  be  miK  li  greater 
">  ••  fH  at  the  time  when  the  wave  of  expansion  is 

|iaM*iti)c  there,  than  in  the  deeper-seated  layerH  when  tlic  wave 
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in  turn  readies  them ;  and  the  greater  the  temperature-ditier- 
ence,  the  greater  will  be  the  stress  set  up  by  the  wave  of  expan- 
sion, the  greater  also  will  be  the  amount  by  which  that  stress 
exceeds  the  elastic  limit  of  the  material,  and  hence  the  greater 
will  be  the  permanent  set,  whether  in  tension  or  in  compres- 
sion, which  is  set  up.  Therefore,  the  permanent  set,  if  there  is 
any,  will  be  greater  in  the  outside  layers  than  in  the  deep- 
seated  ones. 

Will  this  permanent  set  be  a  compress^ion  or  an  extension? 
What  concerns  us  chiefly  is  the  permanent  set  in  the  very  out- 
side layer,  and  this,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be  a  compression,  be- 
cause at  the  moment  when  the  very  outside  layer  is  expand- 
ing, its  expansion  is  resisted  by  the  tendency  of  the  whole  of 
the  material  within  it  to  contract.  Indeed,  unless  the  expan- 
sion which  we  are  imagining,  //A,  is  a  most  extraordinarily 
great  one,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  permanent  set  in  compres- 
sion should  exceed  that  in  extension  throui'hout  the  whole 
travel  of  the  wave  from  outside  to  axis,  because  the  numbiT  of 
layers  which  at  atiy  given  moment  are  trying  toexpan<l  is  much 
smaller  than  the  number  of  those  which  at  that  moment  are 
trying  to  contract ;  in  other  words,  the  resistance  of  the  tem- 
porary majority  of  the  layers,  the  party  of  contraction,  should 
outweigh  that  of  the  minority,  the  party  of  expansion  :  and, 
thouirh  each  mav  whittle  down  the  influence  of  the  other,  the 
expanding  tendency  of  tlie  layers  which  are  expanding  causing 
a  slight  permanent  extension  in  those  whieh  are  trying  to  con- 
tract, and  vice  versa,  yet  in  eaeh  of  these  strugirles  the  greater 
whittling  down  will  be  done  bv  the  lavers  whicli  are  tempo- 
rarilv  in  the  inajoritv,  and  this  will  alwavs  hv  the  ]>artv  ot' eon- 
traction. 

The  sum  of  this  is  tiiat  greater  }>erinanent  set  is  to  be  ex- 
pected ill  the  outer  shell  than  in  the  interior,  and  that  this  set 
shouhl  be  chiefly  in  compression;  or,  in  short,  that  the  efl'ect  of 
an  expansion  after  solidiHeation  should  be  to  lessen  the  volume 
of  the  outride  shell  rather  more  tlian  that  of  the  interior,  and 
this  evidently  whould  tend  to  lessen  the  volume  of  the  pipe. 

§  16,  A.  Case  4y  the  expansioti  takes  place  in  the  freeziuff-range, 
as  distinguished  from  the  freezing-point.  Here  I  refer  tr)  the  faot 
that  the  freezing  of  carburiz«'d  iron,  like  that  of  most  alloys, 
takes  place  not  at  a  single  point  but  through  a  very  consider- 
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able  range  of  temperatiirts  which,  in  case  ol'  iron  containing  2 
per  cent,  of  carhon,  roaches  from  1,130°  to  1,325°.  In  this  case, 
at  any  given  instant  during  freezinii:,  there  is  a  series  of  concentric 
shells,  all  of  which  are  in  this  freezing-range,  and  all  of  which, 
therefore,  are  freezing.  The  layer  which  at  this  instant  forms 
the  boundary  of  the  molten  lake  is  just  beginning  to  freeze; 
and  as  we  pass  outwards  tlic  freezing  of  each  successive  layer 
has,  at  this  same  instant,  gone  somewhat  further  than  that  of 
the  layers  within  it. 

Of  these  several  freezing  layers,  only  the  innermost,  or  a  few 
of  the  innermost  ones,  truly  come  under  our  case  2,  the  essence 
of  which  is  that  the  freezing  and  expanding  layer  does  not  co- 
here with  those  within  it,  though  it  does  cohere  with  those  out- 
side it.  All  but  a  few  of  the  innermost  of  the  layers,  which  at 
any  ^ven  instant  are  freezing,  fall  under  case  3,  in  which  the 
expanding  layer  coheres  both  with  those  outside  and  with  those 
inside  it. 

If  freezing  covers  any  considerable  range  of  temperature, 
then  the  number  of  layers  which  thus  fall  under  case  3  should 
be  far  greater  than  the  number  of  those  which  belong  under 
case  2;  so  that  the  net  effect  of  the  expansion,  like  that  of  case 
8,  should  be  to  lessen  the  pipe. 

The  freezing  of  gray  cast-iron  probably  belongs  to  this  case 
4.  The  floating  of  the  grajdiite,  set  free  during  solidification, 
tends  to  show  that  there  is  expansion  at  the  very  moment  when 
freezing  begins,  because  the  graphite,  if  it  were  not  set  free 
until  freezing  had  progressed  far,  or  until  it  had  ended,  would 
be  mechanii-ally  prevented  from  rising  to  the  surface;  and  the 
fomialion  of  so  light  and  bulky  a  substance  as  graphite  in  the 
freezing  metal  must  make  it  expand.  Px  yond  this,  the  gen- 
ern^  "'•  -nence  of  the  annealing  process  for  making  malleable 
ca-  ..,  like  the  behavior  of  black-heart  file-steel,  tends  to 
•how  that  the  formation  of  graj.hite  continues  at  temperatures 
cfy.  .biy  below  the  end  of  the  freezing-range  i)roper. 

i  17.  Oenrral  nummary  of  Ifie  wjluence  of  cjponsion  at  or  near 
'^A'  To  sum  up  the  foregoing  discussion  : 
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If  the  expansion  takes  place  wholly 


The  effect  on  the  pipe  will  be 


Case  1,  A.  Above  tlie  freezing-point,  and  tlie  whole  Is 
brought  to  uniform  temperature  before  freezing 
begins Nil. 

Case  1,  B.  Above  the  freezing-point,  and  the  whole  is 
not  brought  to  uniform  temperature  before  freez- 
ing begins To  lessen  it. 

Case  2.   At  the  freezing-point To  enlarge  it. 

Case  3.   lielow  the  freezing-point To  lessen  it. 

Case  4.  Through  the  freezing- range To  lessen  it. 


Thus  expansion  tends  to  lessen  the  pipe  in  all  except  the 
rare  cases  in  which  it  takes  place  either  wholly  above  the  freez- 
ing-point in  a  liquid  brought  throughout  to  constant  tempera- 
ture, or  at  the  true  freezing-point  of  a  pure  substance,  which 
really  freezes  at  a  single  point  instead  of  through  a  range  of 
temperature. 

§  18.  Moissaii's  evidence.  The  reasoning  which  we  have  been 
following  puts  us  in  a  position  to  consider  Moissan's  evidence, 
which  led  him  to  infer  that,  although  cast-iron  containing 
from  7.65  to  8.17  per  cent,  of  carbon  does  expand  in  solidi- 
fying, yet  steel  containing  less  than  1  jter  cent,  of  carbon  does 
not,  but  follows  the  general  law  and  contracts.  His  evidence 
is  in  effect  that,  whereas  a  Ijutton  of  such  cast-iron  in  solidifv- 
ing  in  the  air  bursts  its  shell  and  spurts  out  a  considerable 
mass  of  molten  metal,  vet  a  little  button  of  steel,  made  bv  melt- 
ing  500  g.  of  pure  Swedish  wrought-iron  in  a  magnesia  cru- 
cible, does  not  thus  burst  its  shell,  but  becomes  hollow  (^sc  creuse) 
and  solidities  without  the  escape  of  anything  from  its  interior. 
The  expulsion  of  the  molten  cast-iron  from  the  solidifying  cast- 
iron  button  he  jiroperly  refers  to  the  expansion  of  the  freezing 
interior,  which,  taken  jointly  with  the  evolution  of  g>is  in  freez- 
ing, and  the  fact  that  the  cooling  and  contraction  of  the  outer 
crust  outrun  those  of  the  interior,  suffices  to  burst  open  the 
contracting  outer  crust. 

But  the  phenomena  can  readily  be  explained  on  the  hypothe- 
Bis  that  steel  does  expand  in  .solidifying,  esjiecially  if  we  con- 
cede that  its  expansion  ought  to  be  less  tiian  that  of  cast-iron, 
the  exi)ansion  of  which  sliould  Ik*  increased  by  the  formation 
of  graphite  within  it. 

Thus,  first,  he  found   that   like  buttons  of  gray  cast-iron,  if 
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cooloii  siuKleiilv,  (iitl  not  alwavs  ojoct  nnvthinii'  from  within ; 
which  may  he  taken  to  mean  that,  even  with  the  greater  ex- 
pansion of  this  east-iron  in  freezing  and  with  the  weakness  and 
brittkMiess  of  the  ineU^sing  ensxdope  itself  (that  is  to  say,  the 
outer  crust  of  already  solid  east-iron),  yet  under  favoring  cir- 
cumstances this  weak  and  hrittle  east-iron  crust  suffices  to 
resist  so  completely  the  expansion  of  the  freezing  metal  with- 
in that  this  crust  is  not  hroken  through,  and  none  of  the 
molten  iron  fnun  within  escapes.  If  this  is  possible  under 
favoring  conditions  with  so  brittle  a  crust,  and  with  such  great 
expansion  as  we  have  in  case  of  cast-iron,  it  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising that  the  far  stronger  and  more  ductile  outer  steel  shell 
of  a  solidifying  steel  button  should  suffice,  under  less  favorable 
circumstances,  to  resist  uid)roken  the  much  slighter  expansion 
of  the  freezing  steel  within  it. 

The  reasoning  which  we  have  studied  suffices  to  show  that 
a  pipe  or  other  hollow  space  may  well  form  even  in  materials 
which  expand  in  freezing.  The  presence  of  a  pipe  in  very 
graphitic  ca.st-iron  is  no  rarity;  so  that  the  fact  that  the  metal 
becomes  hollow  (se  creuse)  is  no  proof  that  it  does  not  expand 
in  solidifying. 

§  19.  The  cru.it  which  covers  the  top  of  the  pipe  in  steel  ingots. 
The  fact  noted  in  §  5,  that  the  pipe  in  steel  ingots,  except  in 
very  narrow  ones  (§  38),  instead  of  being  open  at  the  top  like 
those  in  Fig.  15,  is  covered  by  a  crust,  often  of  considerable 
thickness,  at  first  suggests  that  the  metal  expands  in  freezing. 
It  certaiidy  does  imply  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  molten 
steel,  instead  of  beginning  to  sink  down  as  soon  as  the  outer 
walls  of  the  ingot  begin  to  solidify,  remains  level  long  enough 
to  freeze  across.  Hut  this  I  refer,  not  to  the  expansion  of  the 
steel  itself  in  solidifying,  hut  to  the  fact  that  the  more  rapid 
er^.f:...,  of  the  outer  than  of  the  inner  walls  at  the  beirinninir  of 
fr  forces  these  inner  wallw    inwards,  and  so  raises  the 

I*  the  molten  metal,  or  at  least  prevents  it  from  sinking. 

The  failure  of  the  upper  surface  to  sink  at  once  is  probably  due, 
not  to  the  expansion  of  the  molten  metal  itself,  but  to  the 
•qaeezin^  inwards  of  the  inner  walls  of  tin'  ingot  by  the  now 
more  rapid  contraction  of  the  very  outer  crust. 

I  20.  (Jan  a  substance  which  expands  at  or  yiear  the  freezing- 
poaU  yet  form  a  pipe?     It  clearly  can.     All  that  is  necessary  is 
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that  the  pipe-forming  tendency,  due  to  the  virtual  expansion 
of  the  outer  crust,  shall  exceed  the  pipe-closing  tendency,  due 
to  the  expansion  near  the  freezing-point.  But,  though  this  ex- 
pansion, according  to  our  reasoning  in  §§  13  to  16  A,  may  lessen 
the  pipe,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  gray  cast-iron,  which 
expands  apparently  shortly  below  the  freezing-point,  pipes  less 
than  white  cast-iron,  yet  whetlier  it  shall  efface  the  pipe  or  not 
depends  on  the  strength  of  the  pipe-forming  tendencies. 

§  21.  What  arrests  the  down-stretching  of  the  pipe?  At  first  the 
reasoning  in  §  11,  p.  15,  seems  to  prove  too  much,  implying  that 
the  [)ipe  ought  to  reach  nearly  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  ingot, 
whereas,  in  fact,  it  very  rarely  reaches  down  one-third  of  the 
way.  Thus,  considering  any  given  horizontal  layer,  for  in- 
stance, layer  V.  in  ingot  E  of  Fig.  1,  by  our  reasoning  when 
the  axial  part,  3,  reaches  its  freezing-point,  the  inner  walls  2 
and  4  should  still  be  cooling  faster  than  the  outer  walls  1  and 
5  ;  and  by  as  much  as  their  contraction  at  this  time  is  outrun- 
ning the  contraction  of  1  and  5,  by  so  much  should  this  laN'er, 
as  a  whole,  be  drawing  outwards,  and  tending  to  tear  itself 
open  in  its  central  region,  3,  and  thus  to  cause  a  cavity  in  3,  or, 
in  short,  to  prolong  the  pi}»e  down  into  3.  ^Vhy,  then,  does 
the  pipe  stop  just  short  of  this  layer? 

There  are  five  causes  which  may  co-operate  to  arrest  the 
down-stretching  of  the  pipe.      They  are  : 

(1)  The  hypothetical  possible  expansion  of  the  axial  metal  at 
the  moment  of  freezing; 

(2)  The  in-pressing  of  the  ingot's  sides  by  the  atmospheric 
pressure; 

(3)  Blow-holes; 

(4)  The  down-sagging  of  the  metal  from  above:   and 

(5)  In  the  lower  part  of  the  ingot,  tin-  lagging  of  the  soliditi- 
cation  of  each  laver  behind  that  of  the  lavers  beneath  it,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  fact  tliat  solidification  is  proceeding  from  below 
upwards. 

These  five  causes  we  will  now  take  up  in  ?;§  22  to  30. 

^  22.  Cause  (1).  The  c.ipansion  of  the  axiaf  metal  in  the  act  of 
soliilifjinf),  might,  indeed,  contribute  to  arresting  the  down- 
fttretching  of  the  pipe  at  layer  \'l.,  and  thus  to  preventing  it 
from  entering  layer  V. 

In  order  to  fix  our  ideas,  let  us  liypothetically  assume  that  steel 
vol..  XXXVIII — 3 
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exjmiuls  near  the  freezing-point,  as  sketched  in  Fifi^.  10.  If 
this  is  usisunuHl,  then  it  niiirlit  wvW  he  that  tlie  expansion  of 
part  3  of  hiyer  V.,  in  the  act  o\'  freezing'  and  elimhing  from  c 
towards  e  of  Fig.  10,  eontrihntes  more  eihciently  towards  com- 
pensating f^^r  tlie  simnltaneons  outward  drawing  of  parts  2 
and  4,  than  the  corresponding  expansion  of  the  axial  part  of 
layer  VI.  In  layer  VI.  tliis  expansion  of  the  axial  part  may 
not  haw  heen  so  well  timed  for  its  like  work  of  compensating 
for  the  outwanl  drawing  of  the  inner  walls. 

But  this  cause  in  and  hy  itself  does  not  suffice  to  explain 


'.500  C  1500  C 

Temperature 
Mo.  10.  — Volimk-Tkmi'kkaturk  Curve  of  Steel,  on  the  Hypothesis 

THAT    It    KxPANIiS    IN    PASSINO    THE   FrEEZING-PoINT.  . 

TbU  b,rpr>thesis  is  not  adopted  in  the  present  paper. 

wh\  in.-  j.^...-  doL's  nut  stretch  into  layer  V.,  nor,  indeed,  why  it 
do«.»*  not,  fr)r  like  reasonK,  stretch  away  down  to  the  hottom  of 
th«j  ingot.  There  are  two  reasons  why  it  fails  fully  to  explain 
the  arre«t  of  the  pijie.  The  first  of  these  is  that  at  the  time 
when  part  3  hag  pjvised  the  crest  e  of  P'ig.  10,  and  has  a^ain 
be^nin  to  contract  with  its  furtlier  cooling,  the  metal  there  is 
■till  H^)  weak  and  mushy  that  it  ought  to  draw  a[)art  under  the 
**cl  outward  Htress  due  to  the  continuing  outward  pull  of 
|>i4rt»  ::  and  4;  »o  that  after  all  a  cavity  ought  to  form  in  this 
r  \  .,  or,  in  nhort,  that  the  pipe  ought  to  reach  down  into 
i...-  layer.   And  what  ig  tnie  of  this  layer  ought,  hy  like  reason- 
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ing,  to  be  true  of  each  following  layer  downwards  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  ingot.  So  that,  wherever  the  pipe  happens  to 
end,  the  question  remains,  *'  Why  did  it  not  go  one  step  deeper 
down  ?  '' 

A  second  even  more  cotccnt  reason  whv  the  expansion  of  the 
metal  in  freezing  does  not  suffice  to  explain  fully  the  arrest  of 
the  pipe,  is  that,  whereas  nearly  all  substances,  so  far  as  I  have 
noticed,  pipe  in  freezing,  yet  in  none  of  them  does  the  pipe 
stretch  down  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  ingot,  unless,  indeed, 
the  conditions  are  unusually  favorable  to  its  down-stretching. 
Xow,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  go  to  the  length  of  assuming  that 
all  of  these  varied  substances — metals,  alloys,  slags  of  all 
kinds,  wax,  paraffine,  sulphur,  and  what  not — also  expand  at  the 
moment  of  solidification,  this  explanation  breaks  down,  and 
some  further  explanation  is  needed. 

In  short,  the  expansion  of  gray  cast-iron  and  ice  at  the 
moment  of  solidification  may  help  to  arrest  the  down-stretching 
of  the  pipe  in  these  substances;  but  we  must  look  to  some 
additional  explanation  for  this  arrest  in  the  miscellaneous  sub- 
stances which,  though  piping,  yet  like  east-iron  do  not  pipe  to 
an  extreme  depth,  and  unlike  cast-iron  do  not  expand  in  freez- 
ing, and  this  additional  ex{>lanation  should  apply  to  iee  and 
cast-iron  also. 

§  23.  Cause  (2).  Mfi;/  (he  ahnospheriv  pressure  help  to  arrest  the 
doicn-stretchinij  of  the  pipe?  In  case  of  an  ingot  like  that  shown 
in  Fig.  11,  the  tendency  of  tlie  pipe  to  stretch  down  ])elow  the 
lowest  point  which  it  actually  reaches  may  have  been  restrained 
by  the  bulging-in  of  the  walls  of  the  ingot  from  atmospheric 
pressure.  This  is  easily  understood  in  this  particular  case,  be- 
cause the  pipe  is  surrounded  in  every  direction,  above  and  be- 
low as  well  as  on  its  sides,  by  a  thickness  of  solid  metal  too 
great  to  permit  any  rapid  infiltering  of  atmospheric  air  to  fill 
the  vacuum  which  the  gaping  of  the  pipe  tends  to  cause.  Of 
course,  this  space  could  not  in  any  case  be  a  true  vacuum,  be- 
cause the  gas  dissolved  in  tlie  steel  would  evolve  freely  into  it. 
But  yit  this  evolution  of  gas  might  be  so  slow  that  the  actual 
pressure  in  the  pipe  would  be  very  far  !)elow  the  atmosplieric 
pressure  on  the  outer  walls  of  the  ingot;  an<l  tlie  excess  of  the 
outer  atmosplieric  pressure  over  the  pressure  of  gas  within  the 
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pipe  miirht  press  the  walls  of  the  iiiirot  in  onougli  to  arrest  the 
down-stretching  of  the  pipe. 

In  other  cases  we  eannot  feel 
80  sure  that  the  atmospheric 
pressure  does  eontrihute  mate- 
rially to  this  arrest  of  the  pipe. 
For  instance,  in  the  itigots 
shown  at  A  of  Fig.  2 J  and  in 
Fig.  12,  the  crust  at  the  top 
of  the  ingot  is  so  thin  that 
the  air  might  either  filter  in 
through  holes  in  it  or  might 
press  in  the  top  itself  enough 
to  raise   the   pressure  in    the 


Taken  Irum  l>;«Jchiir.  l^iMufiitttrnkund*', 
Tol.  iii  ,  p.  861,  Fig.  287. 

Fio.  11.— 8tkkp-Wallkd  Pipe  in  a 

Stkel  I.hoo! 

I /»«•    ftict'poeM  of   the   walU  oi    ihiM 

pipe  indicate*  that  it  oim  iicl  after  the 

■Iccl  had  reached  an  advanced  degree 

ci   ftmoeai.     T  n.-^s  of  the 

blov-bolaa  at  t         .^u«*«U  that 

tbey  have  formed  in  plastic  metal.  The 
P^* '  ^l  the  (>ottom  sug- 

lf*»^  -  r  fiart  ha«  broken 

•••7  •  .   toward*  the  t<ip  of 

Um  iaffH.  li  m«7  be  represented  bj 
Ihe  irr- -  'r-  Muv-holc*  in  the  upper 
pUX  of  \. 


Fio.  12. — Very  Narrow  Steel 
Ingots  Pipe  Deeply. 

The  general  smoothness  and  bell 
shape  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pipe 
suggest  that  it  formed  when  the  remain- 
ing unfrozen  metal  was  decidedly  mo- 
bile, though  of  course  pasty  at  its  very 
shores,  where  freezing  was  actually  tak- 
ing place.  The  slight  furrows  in  this 
part  seem  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
down-sagging  of  the  lately  deposited 
ahore-layers  as  soon  as  they  were  left 
unsupfK>rt€d  by  the  ebb  of  the  tide. 
The  steepness,  crystal-facing,  and  at 
last  discontinuousness  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  pi|)e  suggest  that  it  formed  after 
the  last  of  the  metal  had  become  rela- 
tively firm. 
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pipe  nearly  to  the  atmospheric  pressure.  Again,  in  the  zinc 
ingots  in  Fig.  15,  and  in  many  steel  ingots  (see  §  38),  the  pipe 
is  open  to  the  air,  so  that  the  outward  atmospheric  pressure  on 
the  sides  of  the  pipe  should  equal  the  inward  atmosphoric  pres- 
sure on  the  outer  walls  of  the  ingot. 

Thus  the  atmospheric  pressure,  while  it  may  often  help  to 
arrest  the  down-stretching  of  the  pipe,  does  not  suffice  by  itself 
to  explain  why  the  pipe  usually  stops  so  high  up  in  the  ingot, 
even  when  there  are  no  blow-holes. 

§  24.  Cause  (3).  That  blow-holes  should  lessen  the  pipe  will  be 
self-evident  to  many.  For  those  to  whom  it  is  not,  let  me  add 
that  these  blow-holes  are  permanent  bubbles  which  form  within 
the  plastic  inner  walls  of  the  freezing  ingot.  In  so  forming 
they  must  in  effect  puff  out  and  enlarge  or  thicken  those  walls; 
and  we  have  seen  that  whatever  enlarges  the  inner  walls 
thereby  pushes  their  shores  nearer  together  and  thereby  les- 
sens the  space  between  those  shores,  in  which  space  lies  the 
molten  lake.  But  to  decrease  this  space  must  raise  the  upi)er 
surface  of  the  lake,  or  at  least  must  restrict  its  ebb,  and  must 
thus  lessen  the  pipe  which  is  the  cavity  left  vacant  by  that  ebb. 
(See  §§  48  and  4I».) 

r>ut  this  does  not  help  to  explain  why,  in  ingots  of  metal 
apparently  wholly  free  from  blow-holes,  the  down-stretching  of 
the  pipe  is  arrested  very  far  above  the  bottom  of  the  ingot. 
Clearly,  we  are  no  nearer  the  end  of  our  search  than  we  were 
at  the  end  of  ij  '2'1. 

i  25.  Cause  (4).  ^V//////w//  arrests  the  down-stretchivg  of  the  jtipe. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  foufth  of  our  explanations  of  the 
arrest  of  the  pipe,  an  explanation  which,  from  its  very  simpli- 
city, might  easily  be  overlooked,  the  down-sagging  of  the 
lately-frozen  parts,  at  each  period  during  the  freezing.  This 
sagging  tends  to  fill  up  any  incipient  crevice  in  any  given  hori- 
Z(Uital  layer  as  fast  as  it  starts  to  form,  to  fill  it  with  molten 
metal  as  long  as  tin  metal  just  above  that  crevice  remains 
molten,  and  afterwards  with  pasty  metal. 

To  clarify  our  ideas,  let  us  follow  the  freezing  of  a  given  layer, 
say  layer  I.  of  ingot  E  in  Fig.  1.  p.  ♦'».  At  tin-  moment  when 
the  axial  part  of  this  layer,  8,  is  freezing,  and  tends  to  neck  or 
to  gape  because  of  tlie  outward  movement  of  parts  7  and  9,  the 
axial  matter  just  above   is  still  molten  and  runs  down  to  meet 
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this  nockinir,  iraping  or  even  erackiiiir,  moved  down  not  only 
bv  its  own  weiirht  but  also  l>v  the  downward  ])ressare  of  all  the 
8lill  molten  and  jmsty  metal  above.  And,  when  even  the  axial 
matter  in  layer  11.  has  trozen,  it  is  still  so  soft  and  pasty  that 
the  pressure  of  the  molten  and  pasty  metal  above  presses  it 
down  to  meet  the  necking  and  gaping  tendency  in  the  axis  of 
layer  I.  Thus  what  really  ha}»pens  is  that  the  axial  part  of  each 
layer  is  (1)  tending  to  tear  or  gape  open  because  of  the  outward 
drawing  of  the  parts  to  right  and  left  of  it,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  (2)  forced  down  to  replace  the  metal  which  like  causes  are 
removing  from  the  axial  part  of  the  layer  next  below,  and  (3) 
is  receiving  fresh  metal  from  the  axial  part  of  the  layer  above, 
which  in  turn  is  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  all  the  molten 
and  plastic  metal  above  it.  Thus  the  metal,  which  was  initially 
in  a  given  horizontal  layer,  is  by  this  action  made  to  sag  some- 
what, as  is  sketched  in  layer  III.  The  essence  of  this  expla- 
nation, then,  is  that  the  tendency  of  each  layer  to  axial  gaping, 
or  the  gaping  tendency,  is  aggravated  l)y  its  need  of  feeding 
metal  down  to  meet  the  ga{)ing  in  tlie  layer  beneath,  and  met 
by  its  receiving  metal  from  above. 

Whether  the  pipe  shall  stretch  down  into  a  given  layer,  then, 
depends  upon  whether  the  overlying  molten  or  pasty  metal  is 
fed  down  fast  enough  to  satisfy  the  gaping  tendency  in  the  axis 
of  that  layer.  This  gaj>ing  tendency  may  be  called  the  pipe- 
forming  tendency,  and  the  down-sagging  tendency  of  the  mol- 
ten or  pasty  metal  the  pipe-closing  tendency,  a  tendency  to 
which,  as  we  saw  in  §  24,  the  formation  of  blow-holes  contrib- 
utes. Clearly,  as  we  pass  up  from  layer  to  layer,  the  supply  of 
molten  and  pasty  metal  from  above  becomes  smaller  and 
smaller,  and  the  weiglit  ot  the  metal  above  which  forces  it 
down  becomes  less  and  less.  The  very  lowest  layer  into  which 
th-  in  the  cold  ingot,  is  found  to  reach  (layer  \'I.  of  Fig. 

1,  A;  I-  tliat  in  which  the  supply  of  molten  and  pasty  steel  from 
alK>ve  has  not  sutficed  to  overcome  the  gaj»ing  tendency;  in 
oth«  r  words,  to  make  gorxl  the  withdrawal  of  the  axial  metal 
on  '  and  ilownwards,  up  to  the  time  when  that  axial  metal 

has  l>ecome  so  cool,  soli<l  and  firm  as  to  endure  the  outward 
drawinir  str«m  without  breaking.  The  next  layer  below,  V., 
^•*  *"•  nt  Rtrength,  before  the  supply  of  metal  from 

above  tailed,  to  endure  the  outward  stress  without  breakin*'-. 
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If  we  assume  that  the  axis  of  layer  IV. 
of  ingot  Ey  Fig.  1,  is  the  hottest  spot  in 
the  ingot,  so  that  it  is  the  last  to  freeze, 
the  isotherms  will  be  grouped  onion-wise 
around  it  somewhat  as  sketched.  When 
the  axis  of  this  laver  freezes,  there  will  be 
no  molten  metal  above  it  to  run  down 
freely  to  meet  its  gaping;  but  instead 
pasty  metal  may  be  fed  into  it  under  the 
pressure  from  above.  If,  because  the  in- 
got is  thick,  or  because  its  mold  has  been 
preheated,  or  for  any  other  reason  the  pip- 
ing' tendencv  and  the  outward-drawino^  of 
layer  IV.  are  small,  the  down-sagging  of 
the  pasty  metal  from  above  may  meet  the 
gaping  tendency  in  this  layer  until  its  axial 
metal  has  grown  strong  enough  not  to 
break  under  that  outward-drawing  stress; 
or,  in  short,  the  pipe  nuiy  not  reach  to 
this  tlie  last-freezing  point,  the  richest  of 
the  segregation.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  piping  tendency  is  strong,  and  the 
supply  of  pasty  metal  from  above  is  small, 
as  in  thin  ingots  like  those  of  Fig.  22,  not 
only  this  layer  but  even  those  far  below 
it  may  fissure,  because  in  them  tlie  supply 
of  pasty  metal  from  above  falls  short  of 
the  denu\nd  made  by  the  gaping  tendency, 
at  a  time  when  the  axial  metal  is  still 
too  weak  to  endure  the  outward-drawing 
stress,  so  that  the  pipe  may  streteli  far 
deeper  than  the  richest  point  of  the  scltc- 
gate. 

In  most  of  the  cases  which  I  have  ex- 
amined, the  pipe  does  not  reach  <lown  as 
t'ai-  as  the  riehest  of  the  segregate — <>.,  as 
far  as  the  last-freezing  spot :  but  in  a  case 
reported  by  Stevenson  and  Kent,"  repn*- 
ducid  in  Fig.  ^'^/\t  ajiparently  reaches  far 
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(A.  A.  Stevenson  and  R. 
Kent, TVfiiw.,  xxiii.,637.) 

Fi(i.   13. — Piping,  Seg- 

KWJATION,      A  NO      ISO- 

cAKBs    IN    A     Steel 

Ingot. 

The  contour-lines  here 
«lniwn  ^\\e  the  approxi- 
mate position  «»f  the  car- 
lx)n-contenl8  which  they 
represent.  The  ninner- 
als  in  this  figure  are  the 
carlM)n-c»»ntont«,  in  hun- 
•iretltliH  <»f  1  |>cr  cent. 


•  Tnin/...  xxiii.,637  (1893). 
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below  this  gjH-Jt.  To  show  tlic  proirress  of  the  solidification  and 
the  pn^gressivo  enrichment  hy  segregation,  I  have  plotted  in 
this  the  lines  of  equal  carbon,  or  'Msocarbs." 

§  26.  Evidt'iice  of  this  S(7<j(^in(-f  artlon^  which  I  have  been  forced 
to  introduce  in  order  to  explain  why  the  pipe  does  not  stretch 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  ingot,  is  supplied  by  the  nearly  ver- 
tical furrows,  which  often  line  the  upper  part  of  the  pipe,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  14,  and  less  distinctly  in  the  upper  part  of  Fig. 
12.  Each  of  these  furrows  is  in  a  nearly  vertical  plane,  which 
passes  nearly  through  the  axis  of  the  ingot,  and,  taking  them 


Kio.  14.— The  Furrows  ix  tiik  Litku  Paut  of  thi;  Pin:  in  an  8-In. 
Stkel  Ikoot  in  tiik  AiTHon's  ('olli-x;tion. 

a«  a  whole,  they  are  such  furrows  or  tracks  as  should  result 
from  the  downward  nliding  of  the  viscous,  partly  frozen  steel 
which  the  ebh  leaves  exposed  on  the  shores.  As  this  viscous 
•teel  »lideH  down,  the  progressive  narrowing  of  the  converging 
'*•'"  '     h  it  slides  should  trnd  to  pucker  it,  thus  accent- 

ing iiji-  nir- 

One  may  i...  -^..-ak  with  pcrfc<t  confidence  aljout  the  cause 
of  these  fnrr..^^-.  In  many  cases  their  shape  could  be  ex- 
plained hv  ^  puckering  due  to  horizontal  contraction; 
hnt  in  th  •  from  which  Fig.  14  is  taken  the  indications  of 
sa^Ki'»K  '  me  irresistible,  after  careful  study. 
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^  21.  Need  of  an  additional  explanation.  The  four  causes 
which  we  have  now  considered:  (1)  possible  expansion  of  the 
axial  metal  in  solidifying :  (2)  the  atmospheric  pressure;  (3)  blow- 
holes, and  (4)  the  down-sagging  of  the  axial  metal,  do  not  seem 
to  explain  easily  why  the  pipe  is  so  short  in  an  ingot  of  zinc,  such 
as  is  shown  in  Fii;.  lo,  I.  and  II.     Here  and  in  like  cases  I  see 


i.  Ji.  111. 

Fj<;.  15.  —  Ingots  of  Mktallic   Zinc,  I'lcKrAUKD  \\\  \)\i.  William  (AMriiKLL 

IN    THK    AiTHOK's    LaHOHATOKY. 

The  tliree  ingots  here  shown  have  heen  sawn  vertically  through  their  axes,  so 
as  to  sliow  the  pipe.  Ingot  I.  has  been  etched,  in  oriier  to  show  the  columnar 
structure.  The  ohlicpieness  of  this  structure  in  tlie  lower  part  of  the  ing<»t  shows 
the  coijling  elTect  of  tlu-  l>ottoin  of  the  mold.  Ingots  II.  and  III.  were  made 
in  the  same  way,  except  that  the  large  end  was  lowermost  in  II.  and  uppermost 
in  III.  This  difTerence  has  lengthened  the  pipe  greatly  in  ingot  II.  l»y  making 
the  freezing  take  place  from  alxjve  (h)wnwards,  and  thus  impeding  the  down-sag- 
ging of  the  axial  metal  to  (ill  the  nascent  pi{H>. 

no  reason  to  suppose  (1)  that  the  metal  expands  in  solidifying, 
especially  because  the  pipe  is  wholly  open  at  tlie  top.  This 
very  openness,  moreover,  seems  to  exelude  the  idea  (2)  that  the 
atmosplierie  pressure  on  the  outer  sitles  of  tlie  ingot  may  have 
arrested  the  <lown-stretching  of  the  ]»ipe:  (3)  no  blow-holes  are 
to  be  Becn,an<l  invisible,  imagiiuiry  blow-lioles  are  not  a  wiioUy 
satisfying  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  |>ipe  does  not  stretch 
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down  ad  deep  as  we  sliouUl  cxpoc-t.  Finally,  (4)  zinc  passes  so 
suddenly  from  the  molten  to  the  solid  state  that  we  are  loath  to 
believ*'  tluit  ih»wn-sairginir  can  have  aided  materially  to  arrest 
the  down-growtli  of  the  pipe.  Indeed,  the  eolumnar  crystals 
(Fig.  15,  I.)  developed  by  etchinir  irive  no  strong  evidence  of 
any  such  sairt^im;. 

It  was  with  the  pnrpose  of  Karninii:  whether  these  four  causes 
suffice  to  explain  the  arrest  of  the  pipe  that  I  requested  Dr. 
William  Campbell  to  i>repare  for  nie  ingots  of  a  substance 
which  passes  abruptly  from  liquidity  to  solidity,  so  that  we 
could  see  whether  in  these  the  pipe  was  not  thus  arrested  but 
stretched  nearly  to  the  bottom.  The  fact  that  it  is  thus  arrested, 
even  in  this  case  in  which  it  ought  to  stretch  deep,  showed  me 
that  an  additional  explanation  was  needed,  and  thus  called  my 
attention  to  the  tifth  of  our  causes,  which  we  will  now  consider. 
I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Campbell  for  his  care  in  making  and  etch- 
ing these  ingots  for  me. 

§  28.  Catise  (5).  In  the  lower  part  of  the  ingot,  the  fact  that  solidi- 
fication proceeds  from  below  upwards  restrains  the  down-stretchiwf 
of  the  pipe.  In  an  ingot  like  III.  of  Fig.  15,  or  B  of  Fig.  22, 
the  solidification  of  the  lower  part,  as  a  whole,  should  outrun 
that  of  the  upper  part  for  three  distinct  reasons :  first,  because 
the  lower  part  is  poured  into  the  mold  before  the  upper  part, 
so  that  ifs  cooling  and  solidification  should  begin  earlier  than 
thorte  of  the  upper  part:  secon<l,  because  the  lower  part  is 
narrower  than  the  upper;  and  third,  because  the  cold  "stool" 
or  bottom  of  the  mold  greatly  hastens  the  cooling  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  ingot.  As  the  solidification  of  each  horizontal 
layer  thus  lags  behind  that  of  the  layers  beneath  it,  so  is  each 
layer  the  better  able  to  feed  down  and  supply  the  necking  or 
gaping  in  the  layer  beneath. 

It  i-*  wholly  in  accord  with  this  idea  that  when,  as  in  ingots 
A  of  Fig.  22,  and  Land  II.  of  Fiir.  15,  cast  with  the  large  end 
down.  th«'  M'cond  of  these  reasons  is  lacking,  the  pipe  stretches 
ffir  ,1. ....  n  ti  .,,  j,,  those  east  with  the  larg<'  end  up,  a  matter 
^  "onsider  further  in  §  42.      All  this  goes  to  show 

*^<  ^^'^'   freezing  of  the   upper   layers    lags   behind 

^»*  <*f  ■  ',  the  more  efficiently  do  the  upper  layers 

feed  down  and  fill  up  the  gaping  in  those  beneath,  and  the 
shorter  is  tlie  i 
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Thoui'h  this  is  true  of  the  insfot  taken  as  a  whole,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  ingot  this  lag  is  lessened  hy  the  fact  that  here 
much  heat  escapes  upwards  through  the  upper  surface  in  addi- 
tion to  that  which  escapes  laterally  into  the  mold-walls.  Solidi- 
fication instead  of  taking  place  from  helow  upwards  here  takes 
place  from  above  downwards.  The  very  uppermost  layers,  in- 
stead of  lagging  behind  those  beneath  them,  outrun  them; 
instead  of  feeding  down  to  till  the  gaping  in  the  layers  be- 
neath, these  upper  layers  very  often  actually  freeze  across  so  as 
to  form  a  bridge  too  rigid  to  bend  down  to  meet  the  gaping  and 
sagging  beneath  the  crust  at  the  top  of  the  ingot. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  ingot  the  opposite  state  of  affairs  ex- 
ists. Here  the  rapid  escape  of  heat  into  the  stool  which  forms 
the  bottom  of  the  mold  greatly  hastens  the  cooling  of  the  very 
bottom,  making  it  outrun  greatly  that  of  the  metal  above,  or, 
looking  at  it  in  the  opposite  way,  greatly  increases  the  amount 
by  which  the  cooling  and  freezing  of  each  layer  lag  behind 
those  of  the  layer  beneath,  and  thereby  favors  the  downward 
feeding  of  each  layer  to  fill  up  the  gap  in  the  layer  beneath. 
Moreover,  this  lag  becomes  more  and  more  pronounced  as  we 
get  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  bottom  of  the  ingot,  and  the  cool- 
ing effect  of  the  bottom  of  the  mold  becomes  felt  more  and 
more.  Hence,  the  nearer  we  get  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  in- 
got, the  more  fluid  will  each  layer  be  during  the  outward-draw- 
ing and  ga]>ing  of  tire  layer  beneath,  and  the  better,  therefore, 
should  each  layer  fill  the  gai>ing  of  that  beneath,  and,  in  fine, 
the  more  powerfully  is  the  formation  an<l  down-stretching  of 
the  pipe  opposed. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  under  no  conditions  does  the  pipe 
ever  reacli  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  ingot.  Even  under  the 
extremely  favorable  conditions  of  bottom-casting,  to  be  de- 
scribed in  ?j  40,  tlie  ]>ipe  is  at  least  always  closed  at  its  lower 
end. 

The  effect  of  this  downward  How  of  heat  into  the  bottom  (d* 
the  mold  is  clearly  seen  in  Fig.  15,  I.  Here,  throuirhout  the 
lower  2')  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  ingot's  Uiigth,  the  inner  einls 
of  the  columinir  crystals  developed  by  etching  point  upwards, 
showing  that  the  downwanl  flow  of  heat  had  been  strong  enougli 
to  infiuence  their  orientation  i^reatlv.  Of  course,  a  downward 
flow  of  hrat  implies  that  the  coolitig  of  each  layer  lags  i)ehind 
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that  of  the  hivers  boncatli,  because  heat  will  How  only  from  a 
hotter  to  a  eooler  object. 

Tlie  cooliniT-actioii  of  the  stool  is  mucli  stronger  than  that  of 
the  walls  of  the  mold  proper,  first,  because  the  stool  is  usually 
very  much  thicker  than  the  mold-walls,  and  second,  because  it 
is  alwavs  and  necessarily  in  firm  contact  with  the  inii;ot,  which 
is  pressed  down  upon  it  by  gravity,  whereas  between  the  mold- 
walls  and  the  ingot  an  empty  air-space  opens  early  in  the  freez- 
ing, due  to  the  horizontal  contraction  of  the  cooling  ingot  and  the 
simultaneous  liorizontal  expansion  of  the  rapidly-heating  mold. 

$  29.  ^riiltiice  of  (he  importance  of  cause  (5)  is  given  by  the  re- 
sults of  bottom-casting,  which,  I  believe,  is  the  only  condition 
untler  which  this  lag  of  the  cooling  of  each  horizontal  layer 
behind  that  of  the  underlying  layers  is  artificially  prevented  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  low^er  end  of  the  ingot.  How  it  is  pre- 
vented we  shall  see  in  §  40.  In  other  words,  suffice  it  here 
to  point  out  that  bottom-casting  leads  to  concentrating  the  heat 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ingot  instead  of  at  the  top,  so  that  it  can 
be  only  in  a  very  short  region  close  to  the  bottom  that  the 
solidification  proceeds  from  below  upwards.  Throughout 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  ingot  it  comes  about  that  solidi- 
fication progresses  in  the  opposite  fashion,  from  above  down- 
wards, so  that  each  layer,  instead  of  being  in  a  position  to  feed 
down  and  fill  the  gaping  in  the  layer  beneath,  freezes  earlier 
than  that  beneath,  and  is  thus  prevented  from  filling  up  the 
gaping  there.  In  short,  this  solidification  from  above  down- 
wards ought  to  promote  the  down-stretching  of  the  pipe,  by 
prerenting  cause  (5)  from  taking  effect,  and  this  it  certainly 
do*-  ill  bottom-casting. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  those  who  practiced  bottom-cast- 
ing, whether  they  understood  the  reason  or  not,  actually  found 
that,  when  carried  out  effectively,  it  tended  to  cause  an  ex- 
tremely deep  pipe.  An  illustriouH  Pittsburg  steel-maker  is 
♦.nil!  t..  ).Mv.  -Mmmed  this  up  with  the  remark  that,  after  he  had 
:om-carfting  so  fully  that  his  ingots  piped  right 
throiijrh  from  top  to  bottom,  he  abandoned  it.  Fig.  1(>  shows,  on 
Ledehur'B  authority,^  a  bottom-cast  ingot  which  has  thus  piped 
nearly  to  the  bottom.  The  sturnpiness  of  plate-ingots,  together 
with  the  pr  r,f  !>low-hole8,  may  counteract  this  |»ii)ing. 

'»'/'',  3d  ed.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  862  HflOO), 
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§  30.  Summary  of  the  Jive  causes  tchirh  arnst  the  doicn-st retch- 
ing of  the  pipe.  Expansion  in  freezing,  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  blow-holes  may  contribute,  with  varying  degrees  of  effect 
in  special  cases,  to  aid  the  arrest  of  the  down-stretching  of  the 
pipe;  but  neither  severally  nor  jointly  do  they  suffice  to  ex- 
plain its  arrest  in  cases  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  15,  I  and  II. 
But  the  down-sagging  of  the  molten  and  pasty  metal,  and  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  ingot  the  progress  of  solidification  from 
below  upwards,  or,  in  other  words,  the  lag  of  the  cooling  of 
each  layer  behind  that  of  the  underlying  layers,  are  causes 
which  not  only  are  at  work  in  nearly  all  cases,  ; 
but  seem  competent  in  all  cases  to  explain  this 
arrest,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  when, 
as  in  bottom-casting,  this  progress  is  from 
above  downwards  throusrhout  nearlv  the  whole 
length  of  the  ingot,  then,  and  so  far  as  I  know, 
then  only,  may  the  pipe  stretch  nearly  to  the 
bottom. 

In  considering  these  cases,  we  should  re- 
member that  the  pipe  ])robably  stretclies  down 
below  the  point  at  which  owy  section  finds  it, 
because   the   lower  end   of  the  pipe  is  very     ^^-'  ^^^'• 

narrow,  and  may  not  be  (juite  continuous,  and     ^  "*•    ^^"^  ^-^^^ 
,  .         ,  ,  .  ^  Dkkp  P  I  p  I  n  «i. 

a  vertical  section  througli  an  mgot,  nrst,  may 

not  liappen  to  pass  through  the  very  lowest 

part  of  the  pipe,  and,  second,  if  it  does,  it  is 

likely  to  obliterate  this  lower   parr.      For  in 

cutting  the  ingot  open  we  have  to  use  not  a 

mathematical    j>lane   but    a  cutting-to(d   of   some   a})}>ivciable 

thickness;  and  this  tool  may  easily  obliterate  all  traces  of  those 

parts  of  the  ]»ipe  which  are  narrower  than  the  thickness  of  the 

tool  itself 

§  31.  ILno  ought  sagging  to  affect  the  shape  of  the  pipe?  In  our 
first  sketch  of  the  formation  of  the  pipe.  Fig.  1,  for  simplicity 
of  presentation  we  ignored  sagging,  and,  indeed,  the  important 
fact  that  the  metal  remains  soft,  pasty  and  flowing  for  a  con- 
siderable range  below  the  point  at  which  freezing  begins.  Let 
us  now  see  how  the  ideas  which  we  there  formed  are  to  be 
modified  by  these  facts. 

Let  us  assume  tliat  at  an  carlv  stairo  in  the  ebb  of  tlie  molten 


laKfU  iT'iii  iA"(i- 
ebur,  KUenhiitten- 
kumle,    vol.     iii.,   p. 


Such  as  may  Ke- 

SI'LT     KUO.M     lioT- 
TOM-Ca.^TING      (tK 

Very   K  a  i*  i  i» 
Casting. 
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lake,  the  ii^v  lias  tlio  sliapo  ABCJ),  shown  in  Fig.  17.  Here 
BK  represents  the  left-hand  shore  or  wall  of  the  submerged 
\A\T\  of  the  molten  lake,  or  the  houndarv  between  the  molten 
ami  the  solid  part.  When  the  lake  has  ebbed  to  the  position 
FG^  shown  in  broken  lines,  the  support  which  in  the  stage 
ABCI)  was  offered  to  the  part  BE  of  the  walls  by  the  molten 
steel,  has  now  been  withdrawn,  and  therefore  the  metal  thus 
left  unsupported  tends  to  flow  down  towards  the  cavity  thus 
left,  so  that  its  upper  surface  sinks  from  its  former  position,  ABy 
to  sometliing  like  AF.  When  the  lake  has  ebbed  further,  to 
•/A",  the  support  which,  in  the  second  stage,  the  walls  FH 
received  from  the  molten  metal  at  their  right,  has  now  in  turn 
been  withdrawn,  and  further  sagging  takes  place,  in  which 
both  flu-  part  /V/ and  the  previously  bared  part,  AF,  should 
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Fm.  17.— The  Ebb  of  thk  Tidp:  Lp:aves  the  Shores  of  the  Pipe  Unsup- 
ported, AND  THUS  Leads  to  Sagging. 

share,  so  that  the  lower  side  of  the  i)i[)e  should  now  have  a 
nha f )e  ftom et  h  i  n g  like  A  EJ, 

\  32.  i/o/r  far  is  the  pipe  due  to  sagging  rather  than  ebbing  ? 
Discussion.  Carrying  this  idea  still  further,  step  by  step,  we 
come  to  auk  ourselves  whetlier  this  sagging  after  solidification 
may  not  aecount  for  the  whole  of  the  pipe,  and  whether  our 
firnt  idea  that  it  forms  with  the  ebb  of  the  molten  lake  may 
not  be  wrong.  In  short,  may  it  not  be  tluit  the  pipe  forms 
after  even  the  axial  layers  have  solidified,  not  by  the  ebb  of  a 
molten  lake  but  by  the  sagging  of  pasty  metal  distinctly  below 
its  melting-point  ?  Thus,  to  let  the  extreme  case  illustrate  the 
prinriple,  let  um  assume  that  no  crevice  forms  within  the  ingot 
until  ercn  the  axial  metal  has  begun  to  freeze,  and  is  in  a 
rounhjT  or  pahty  stage  between  true  Tujuidity  and  effective  ri- 
Kidity,  when  it  neither  runs  like  a  typical  liquid  nor  stands  firm 
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like  a  typical  solid;  and  that  at  this  time  a  vertical  crevice, 
KLM,  Fig.  18,  opens  in  the  axis  of  the  ingot,  thanks  to  the 
outward  drawins:  of  the  interior  metal  towards  the  outer  walls. 
That  such  an  initial  shape  is  possible,  the  slit-like  pipe  in 
Fig.  11  shows.  Would  not  the  sagging  of  the  pasty  metal  sur- 
rounding this  crevice,  combined  with  the  outward  drawing  of 
its  walls,  change  its  shape  through  the  successive  stages,  NP, 
N' P'  and  yP"  (of  the  first  two  I  sketch  only  the  upper  part), 
to  the  typical  pipe-shape,  QPS? 

It  might,  if  we  make  one  reasonable  admission  in  order  to 
meet  a  ditHculty  which  at  once  confronts  us.  This  difficulty  is, 
that  if  the  metal  in  the  relatively  cool  part  between  A"  and  S 
were  hot  an<l  soft  enough   to  sag  at  all,  in  short,  were  so  weak 


iT^xXX 
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Via.  IH. — Can  the  Bell-Shape  of  the  Pipe  be  Due  Wholly  to 

Sagging? 


that  gravity  sufficed  to  overcome  its  cohesion  with  the  roof  of  the 
pipe  which  we  suppose  it  to  leave,  then  the  metal  in  the  center 
and  bottom  of  the  pipe,  lying  as  it  does  in  the  axis  of  the  ingot, 
shouhl  be  so  fluid  that  it  should  gather  at  least  into  a  juiddle 
with  a  meniscus-shaped  top,  if  not  iiit(»  a  lakelet  with  a  level 
toj).  In  short,  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  should  be  level,  or  at 
least  rounded,  instead  of  being  pointed,  as  it  really  is.  But 
this  difficulty  is  readily  met.  This  metal  which  sags  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  crevice  might  at  first  readily  have  an  upper 
surface  like  U7\  for  of  course  its  most  li(|uid  part,  running 
fastest  and  farthest,  would  be  likely  to  gather  beneath,  and  tiie 
most  sluggish  of  the  metal,  coming  last,  would  be  on  top  of 
the  more  liipiid.     Now,  in   thr    further  cooling  and   outward 
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liniwiuiT  of  tho  walls,  this  piKklle,  llil\  progressively  freeziug 
hanior  and  harder,  miglit  reatlily  yawn  down  as  a  crevice  with 
nearly  vertical  walls. 

Indeed,  thus,  it  seems  to  me,  wo  must  explain  the  fact  that 
the  lower  end  oli  the  pipe  so  often  has  nearly  vertical  walls. 
This  lower  vortical  part,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  must  form,  or  at 
least  must  rearh  its  tinal  shape,  after  the  metal  has  become  dis- 
tinctly solid,  without  any  great  degree  of  mobility;  for  other- 
wise the  metal  of  these  vertical  walls  \vould  necessarily  sag 
down  to  till  the  lower  part.  For  instance,  all  but  the  very 
upper  end  of  the  pipe  in  ingot  A  of  Fig.  22  and  in  Fig.  12, 
must  have  formed  after  even  the  axial  metal  had  reached  an 
advanced  degree  of  firmness.  It  is  in  accord  with  this  idea 
that,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed,  the  w^alls  of  the  lower  vertical 
part  are  not  smoothed  or  rounded,  as  if  left  by  the  ebb  of  a 
molten  or  even  pasty  lake,  Init  ragged  or  crystalline,  as  if  torn 
open  through  the  solid  metal,  firm  enough  to  stand  thus  clifF-like 
without  sagging, yet  not  so  rigid  but  that  its  particles  can  migrate 
into  crystalline  forms.  This  some  metals  can  do  at  tempera- 
tures very  far  below  their  melting-points.  Silver  and  copper 
are  t-rediblv  reported  to  miirrate  into  moss-form  even  at  the 
atmospheric  temperature." 

Further  very  strong  evidence  that  the  low^er  part  of  the  pipe 
twjmetimes  forms  in  metal  which  has  already  grown  distinctly 
uolid,  is  given  by  its  sometimes  stretching  down  far  below  the 
richeflt  of  the  segregate,  w  hich  is  the  last  point  to  freeze.  For 
if  this,  the  very  la.st  freezing  part,  had,  at  the  time  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  lower  part  of  the  pipe,  been  liquid  or  even  plastic, 
it  would  have  flowed  down  into  the  chasm  which  thus  opened 
l>en«-ath  it;  and  the  fact  that  the  chasm  thus  yawns  down  be- 
low the  last  frozen  part  shows  that  it  must  have  opened  after 
the  laMt  of  the  freezing  had  ended,  or,  in  other  words,  in  metal 
which  was  already  distinctly  firm  and  solid. 

In  Y\^A9,.  p.  39,  the  width  of  the  i»ipe  at  the  level  of  the  rich- 
est of  t  regate,//,  and  the  great  distance  to  which  it  stretches 
below  this  level,  argue  powerfully  that  there  must  have  been  a 
great  deal  of  gaping  open  and  of  downward-stretching  of  the 
pipe  a!  n  the  last  of  the  metal  had  a(;rpjired  much  firmness, 

•  llotcbingt,   lU.vlwin,  •>  ;,    vol.  xxxv.,  pp.  117,  144, 

IM(I«77>.  ' 
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because  otherwise  this  richest  of  the  segregate  woul<l  have  run 
clown  to  the  bottom  of  the  pipe,  instead  of  staying  perched  up 
hiorh  on  the  side  of  the  chasm  wliich  vawned  beneath  it.  In 
picturing  this  matter  in  our  minds,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
richest  of  the  segregate  was  originally  much  al)Ove  its  present 
site,  for  instance  at/,  when  the  lower  part  of  the  }>ipe  had  a 
shape  somewhat  like  ale.  Later  the  pipe  continued  to  stretch 
down,  but,  for  some  reason  hard  to  guess,  apparently  by  a  path 
which  did  not  pass  through  tiie  richest  of  the  segregate.  As 
it  thus  stretched,  a  certain  degree  of  sagging  took  place,  widen- 
ing the  up[>er  part  of  the  pi[>e,  and  carrying  certain  rich  parts 
of  the  segregate  far  from  their  initial  position.  Xote  the  very 
rich  spot,  0.65  carbon,  near  the  bottom  of  the  pipe,  far  below 
spots  close  to  the  sides  of  the  pipe  with  much  less  carbon — e.g.^ 
0.51>  and  O.GO.  That  the  parts  which  thus  slid  or  sagged  had 
only  slight  mobility  is  indicated  by  the  imperfect  way  in  which 
they  closed  the  bottom  of  the  pipe,  leaving  irregular  unclosed 
patches  at  its  lower  end,  as  pellets  of  gradually  stifl'ening  tar 
might,  in  sliding  down  such  a  hole.  This  conception  helps  to 
explain  the  irregular  distribution  of  the  carbon  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  pipe. 

The  position,  </,  of  the  richest  of  the  segregate,  0.70  carbon, 
must  not  betaken  too  confidently.  Other  spots  lower  down 
at  which  drillings  were  not  actually  taken,  might,  if  examined, 
have  contained  even  more  than  0.7<>  carbon.  It  is  even  possi- 
ble that  the  richest  of  the  se^rci^ate  mav  lie  below  the  bottom 
of  the  pijjc  ;  but  in  any  event  the  irregularity  with  which  the 
spot^s  richest  in  carbon  are  distributed  argues  strongly  that 
much  yawning  open  and  some  sagging  must  have  taken  place 
after  the  segregation  had  very  nearly  completed  itself,  and 
when  there  was  no  large  amount  of  metal  that  was  still  mobile, 
or  when  all  but  a  very  little  was  in  an  advanced  stage  of  solidi- 
fication. 

Returning  to  the  (juestion  with  which  this  section  opened, 
while  it  may  \)v  possible  that  the  pipe  should  begin  to  torm, 
not  before,  but  after  even  the  axial  region  has  begun  freezing, 
such  evidence  as  is  before  us  indicates  that  much  oi'  it  usually 
forms  while  the  metal  is  extremely  fluid,  and  as  sketched  in 
Fig.  1.      Some  of  the  evidence  we  will  now  consider. 

§  3.*5.  Erideiwe  furnished  In/  the  hridt/rs.  Valuable  light  on  this 
VOL.  xxxvni.— 4 
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ljueritioii  is  irivoii  h\  tho  hridi^os  which  somotinies  stretch  across 
the  iii>}>er  part  of  tlio  pipe  in  steel  ingots,  and  even  more  char- 
actoristieallv  in  tliose  of  certain  slairs.  Fi<?s.  19  A  and  19  i? 
show  a  tVairnu'nt  in  niv  collection  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
pipe  in  a  potful  of  a  ferrous  silicate  slaii^  from  smelting  roasted 
cupn*ou8  pyrites.  Here  we  note  a  series  of  three  distinct 
bridges,  each  nearly  level,  and  each  smooth  on  top,  but  cov- 
ered with  a  beautiful  irrowth  of  crvstals  on  its  lower  side.    This 


Fin.  19  --I.— Cbyktaui  ox  thk  Ixjwkr  Side  of  a  Bkidge  in  an  Ingot  of 

Ferrous  Silicate  Slao. 

iftjuut  the  condition  which  we  find  in  the  bridges  in  steel  in- 
Kotft;  their  upper  surface  is  smootli,  but  their  lower  surface  is 
covered  with  fine  pine-tree  crystals.  IVofessor  Stoughton  and 
I  found  the  game  condition  in  our  wax  ingots. 

'^^  * '  •  <-ontinuou8,  level  upper  surface  of  such  a  bridge 

i«  g.^M.  ......  iiee  that  this  surface,  when  it  formed,  was  for  the 

»n..ir,ent  the  --^r ^f  ^he  molten   lake;  and  the  horizontal 

li  of  thin     ...     representH  the  width  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  lake  when  it  wa«  at  thi>  .ame  level.     That  this  bridge 
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has  formed  indicates  that,  for  some  reason  which  we  need  not 
now  stop  to  consider,  perhaps  because  of  some  phenomenon  of 
surfiision,  the  ebb  of  the  lake  has  been  arrested  long  enough 
to  allow  its  upper  surface,  which  is  radiating  heat  upwards 
across  the  empty  space  above  it  to  the  very  top  crust  of  the  in- 
got, and  therefore  cooling  comparatively  fast,  to  freeze  across. 
Such  an  arrest  could  easilv  be  caused  bv  the  formation  of  a  rintr 
of  blow-holes,  bescinnini^  when  the  level  of  the  lake  had  fallen 

7  0  C 

to  where  we  now  iind  the  bridge  (see  §  24).  Each  bridge  seems 
to  form  quite  as  the  top  crust  of  the  ingot  forms,  by  the  freez- 
ma  of  the  level  surface  of  a  molten  lake. 


Fkj.  19  /). — Thkkk  Lkvki.  Hriikjks  ku«>>j   an    Incot  ok  Fkrhoi's  Sii.icatk 

Slao. 


Til 


Ih'  relativi'ly  rigid  slair  l)n(lgi's,  such  as  arc  shown  m  rig. 
11»  />,  preserve  their  original  evenness;  tlii-v  remain  smooth  and 
level;  yet  the  bridges  in  a  steel  ingot  often  sag.  But  then  this 
sagging  is  only  natural,  and  is  like  the  sagi^ing  of  the  top  crust 
of  the  ipi^ot.  We  know  with  absolute  eertaintv  that  this  latter 
forms  Ity  the  freezing  across  of  the  u|»per  surface  of  a  molten 
lake;  its  sagging  is  only  the  natural  beliavior  of  this  metal, 
which  remains  soft  and  plastic  for  a  considerable  range  below 
its  freezing-point,  so  that,  as  the  lake  beneath  it  el»bs,  gravity 
bends  down  the  originally  level  bridge  which  this  ebb  leaves 
unsupported. 

It  is  (piite  in  conforiinty  with  tliis  picture  that  ot\en  the  bri<lge 
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iu  8tool  ingoU  is  torn  away  from  one  of  the  sides  of  the  pipe, 
aiuK  tbu8  left  unsupported  at  tliat  end,  sags  down  there  by 
it8  own  woiglit.  This  is  tho  case  with  the  right-hand  end  of 
the  bridge  in  the  ingot  from  which  E  of  Fig.  1  has  been 
sketched,  and  it  means  that  in  their  outward  drawing  the  inner 
walls  of  the  ingot  have  stretched  the  bridge  until  it  broke  away 
from  one  ofits  bearimrs.  That  it  should  thus  break  is  readily 
understood,  because,  spanning  as  it  does  the  chasm  above  the 
surface  of  the  lake,  its  cooling  outruns  that  of  the  remainder 
of  the  ingot  in  its  neighborhood ;   for  through  the  empty  space 


¥ifi.  20.— A  BRtixiR  IX  THK  Pipe  in  a  iSTEEL  Ingot,  Broken  Away  from 

Its  Sii'tohts. 

above  it  the  bridge  radiates  heat  raj>idly  to  the  thin  cool  upper 

^  of  the  ingot.     Cooling  faster,  and  therefore  contracting 

liu»:»r,  than  the  neighboring  metal,  it  breaks  away  from  one  of 

itii  In-ar  .-,  a  guitar  string  snaps  when  stretched  too  tight. 

In  ail  iM^.ii  which  lias  been   broken  open  forcibly  by  severe 

blou-    T    have  Hometimes  found    that  the  i)ridge  has  broken 

con.  awav  from  the  sides  of  the  pipe,  and  lies  within  it 

«*  -  -k.     In  Fig.  20  the  bridge  is  seen  to  be  almost 

detached.     Of  course,  the  severe  shock  which  such 

an  injrot  uncJergocs  when  it  is  broken  open  may  well  increase 

'  .'fee  to  which  the  bridge  is  detached. 
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The  beginning  of  the  formation  of  such  a  bridge  is  shown  at 
level  A  in  Fig.  21 ;  and  between  the  main  cavity  and  the  top 
crust  are  seen  two  distinct  bridges.  In  our  wax  ingots  I*rofes- 
sor  Stoui'hton  and  I  found  a  very  ^rreat  number  of  these 
bridges,  one  above  another. 

§  34.  Eridence  given  hy  the  lower  side  of  the  bridges.  The  con- 
dition of  the  under  side  of  the  l)ridge,  not  less  than  the  exist- 
ence of  the  bridge,  tends  to  show  that  it  formed  the  upper  crust 
which  had  frozen  across  the  top  of  the  molten  lake  when  it  had 


hui.  Jl, — Stalactiti->  on  thk  Lower  Side  of  a  Hhiimjk  in  a  Stekl  In«;ot. 

ebbed  to  this  level.  TIr*  stalactites  hanging  from  beneath  the 
main  bridge  in  Fig.  21  have  evidently  been  left  by  the  sinking 
down  of  the  molten  lake  which  «»nce  wetted  the  under  side  of 
tliis  bridge,  and  .therefore  was  s|)aMiu'd  over  by  it. 

The  crystals  which  more  often  crust  the  lower  sitle  ot  the 
bridge  evidently  have  formed  in  the  molten  metal  in  contact 
with  its  under  side,  and  have  been  left  expose(l  by  the  ebb  of 
that  metal,  or,  as  in  case  of  Fig.  l!),  of  that  slag.  We  natur- 
ally ask  how  it   comes  that  these  lieautifully  tine  crystalline 
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taoes,  somotiinos  witli  pine-iivc  i^row  ths  as  line  as  hairs,  arc 
thus  oloar  ami  sliarp  cut  instead  of  beinic  rounded  like  stalac- 
tites, t'or  example,  like  those  in  Fiij:.  21.  If,  for  instance,  we 
were  to  dip  the  ervstal-faeed  hridi>:e  of  Fi»i:.  19  A  into  a  bath  of 
8lng  and  remove  it,  and  allow  that  molten  slag  to  drip  off,  or 
if  we  were  to  dip  it  in  water,  withdraw  it,  and  immediately  ex- 
pose it  to  a  temperature  below  0°C.,  those  exquisite  crystalline 
facings  would  be  smoothed  over  and  obliterated  by  the  frozen 
remains  of  the  once-liipiid  bath  into  which  we  thus  dipped 
them:  for  this  licpiid  could  not  drip  off  so  fully  as  to  leave  the 
crystalline  faces  clean. 

The  answer  is,  that  as  the  ebb  leaves  a  given  very  small  layer 
bare  and  wet  with  the  drip  of  the  ebb  itself,  that  drip  is  forced 
by  the  nascent  crystal  on  which  it  is  left  into  crystalline  unity 
with  that  crystal.  The  molecules  of  the  drip  are  polarized  by 
the  crystalline  force  into  adopting  the  shape  of  the  crystal  itself 
and  merging  themselves  in  that  crystalline  growth,  quite  as 
when  a  crystal  grows  within  a  quiescent  mother-liquor,  this 
same  crystalline  force  dragoons  the  molecules  of  the  liquid  in 
contact  with  the  growing  crystal  to  identify  themselves  with 
that  crystal  and  form  part  of  its  growth.^ 

But  the  fineness  and  sharpness  of  the  pine-tree  crystals 
which  incrust  the  lower  side  of  the  bridge,  and  the  distance  to 

•  I  mutt  oonfe«s  that,  although  this  explanation  is  on  tlie  whole  satisfying, 
v.-  ■•  '  -  1  slight  difficulty  yet  unexplained.  When  the  crystal  grows  in  the 
I  .         >l  gr.iWH  hy  selection,     (^uite  as  the  plant  selects  from  the  eartli 

that  which  it  needs  and  rejects  that  which  it  needs  not,  so  does  the  growing  crys- 
•*!»•■  '  n  the  mother-liquor  the  matter  which  is  like  to  itself  and  rejects 
into  •  !ier-Iiquor  the  unlike  matter.     In  short,  this  growth  is  hy  selection 

•od  rejection.    Bm  when  the  ehh  leaves  on  the  lowest  projecting  point  of  a  down- 
ward rraching  promontory-like  crystal   a  last   drop  of  molten   mother-slag,   this 
'?r  ,,.  •hould  »-    <..rf...]   \,y  jj^p  crystal  on  and  into  which  it  grows  into  two  parts  : 
*"  ''**'  '  •  il**!',  which   is  selected  and   merges  with  the  crystal,  and 

OMUrr  which  u  unlike  and  is  rejecte<l.  I'.ut  what  has  become  of  this  rejected 
mmUerf  ^^  '  -  •  •  !  it  i,n  the  lower  edge  of  the  crystal,  which  is  as  sharp 
••**  y^'  '  ••'•♦•«'l  "f  note  paper.      It  cannot  have  fallen  ofT  without 

iMTioff  a  rcaidual  drviplet  ;  hut  none  such  is  found.  Does  this  not  mean  that  the 
^^T"**'  ****  *'  int"  il«  "wn  sluipe  and  growth  the  last  particle  of 

iDoChrr-«U(r  even   though   this  differs  slightly  in  composition 

frr.m  tU  <  rynlMl  ilj«l'  it  not  alfu>  mean  that  those  relatively  rare  cases  in 

"'*"  '  '•"«  a  cavity  or  vug,  are  just  those  in  which   the 

"    '  I.  .1  .1.,   in   rrystalline  hehavior   from    the  crystals 

1 U  are  able  to  f(»rce  tin-  drip  thus  left  to  form 
\nr\  ai  tbetr  %t^rw\\% '' 
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which  they  sometimes  shoot  out  into  the  space  beneath,  show 
that  that  tide,  the  ebb  of  which  has  left  them  bare,  must  liavc 
been  very  liquid.  The  down-sagging  of  a  pasty  magma  could 
hardly  have  left  these  forms  so  clear,  so  sharp,  and  especially 
80  far  outstretching  into  the  void.  This  applies  with  great 
force  to  the  large  ill-shaped  crystals  which  are  sometimes  found 
on  the  walls  of  the  pipe  beneath  the  bridge.  It  is  hard  to  re- 
sist the  conviction  that  the  ebb  which  left  these  bare  must  have 
been  of  a  decidedly  mobile  liquid,  not  of  a  barely  viscous  solid. 

§  35.  Evidence  (jiven  by  the  surface  of  the  pipe.  The  general 
smoothness  of  the  surface  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pipe,  even 
when  it  is  furrowed  as  shown  in  Fig.  14,  is  that  of  a  surface 
left  bare  by  the  ebb  of  a  molten  or  at  least  of  a  very  mobile 
lake.  Such  smoothness  could  hardlv  result  from  tcarini^  open 
a  crevice  in  a  solid  which  has  any  considerable  firmness;  but 
it  is  what  we  should  naturally  expect  from  the  ebb  of  a  molten 
lake,  especially  when  we  remember  that  the  very  edges  of  the 
lake  are  at  the  freezing-point,  and  that  while  it  is  ebbing  its 
layers  next  its  shores  are  freezing. 

§  36.  Suniman/.  To  sum  this  up:  if  the  pipe  is  j)rolonged 
downwards  with  very  steep,  cliff-like,  nearly  parallel  walls,  this 
part  seems,  by  its  steepness  and  the  shari)-p()inting  of  its  lower 
end,  to  have  been  opened  after  even  tlie  axial  metal  here  has 
become  so  distinctly  solid  that  it  could  not  How  down  to  fill 
this  crevice.  But  the  relative  Hatness,  the  bell-shape  (»f  the 
upper  part  of  the  pipe  itself,  the  smoothness  and  levelness  of 
the  upper  side  of  the  bridges,  tlie  sliarpness  of  the  crystals 
which  sometimes  incrust  their  hnver  side,  the  far  out-shootiiig 
of  crystals  beneath  them  into  the  pipe  itself,  and  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  upper  part  of  the  pipe-walls,  as  contrasted  with  the 
crystalline  mossiness  of  the  steep  lower  walls,  seem  to  show 
irresistibly  that  this  upper  part  is  opened  early  durini:-  the 
freezing,  when  the  metal  which  it  replaces  is  distinctly  molten. 
After  this  upjur  part  is  thus  opened,  it  may  be  further  widened 
by  the  outward  «1  rawing  of  its  shores  towards  the  outer  crust 
of  the  ingot  to  which  they  arc  welded. 

§  37.  Hoic  to  shorten  the  pi/h  .  It  is  very  important  to  shorten 
the  pipe  as  much  as  we  can,  so  that  that  ]»art  of  the  ingot 
which  has  to  l)e  rejecte<l  because  it  contains  the  pipe  may  be 
as  short  as  practicable.      As  wj-  saw  in  5j  21,  tlure  is  the  strug- 
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trie  between  the  pipe-forminu  or  L:apiiii:-  temlonov  in  the  axis  of 
eaeh  layer,  tine  to  the  outward  (h-awinu-  of  the  metal  towards 
the  onter  walls,  whieh  in  turn  is  due  to  the  virtual  expansion 
ot  those  walls,  ami  the  pipe-elosinii'  or  saiiu'inii'  tendency,  rein- 
forced hv  the  trrowth  of  blow-holes.  The  dei)th  to  which  the 
pipe  reaehes  depends  upon  the  relation  between  these  two 
tendencies,  the  outward-drawini:',  u-apinu"  or  pipe-forming  tend- 
ency, and  the  down-saiTUfinii'  or  pipe-closini>'  tendency.  We 
may  shorten  the  pipe  by  lesseniuii*  the  pipe-forming  tendency, 
or  by  increasing  the  pipe-elosing  tendency,  or  both.  Let  us 
consider  these  two  methods  separately. 

§  38.  Shortenhif^  the  pipe  hy  lessening  the  virtual  expansion  of  the 
crust.  If  the  cooling  of  all  parts  could  proceed  at  exactly  the 
same  rate,  so  that  the  several  concentric  layers  contracted  at 
thi*  .sanie  rate,  clearly  no  pipe  would  arise,  and  the  outer  layers, 
like  all  the  others,  would,  at  the  end  of  the  cooling,  reach  ex- 
actly their  natural  dimensions.  It  is  because  of  the  early  vir- 
tual expansion  of  the  outer  walls  that  the  inner  layers  later 
draw  outwards  towards  those  outer  walls,  that  the  gaping  or 
pipe-forming  tendency  arises  in  each  successive  layer,  and  that, 
at  the  entl  of  the  freezing,  the  interior  does  not  suffice  to  fill 
the  virtually  ex[>anded  outer  w^alls,  and,  in  short,  that  the  pipe 
forms.  The  volume  of  the  pipe  should  represent  the  amount 
of  this  virtual  exi)ansion,  and  the  greater  this  virtual  expansion 
tb*-  LTeater  should  be  the  pipe.    If,  for  instance,  at  the  moment 

•  II  the  outer  walls  have  cooled  to  temperature/  in  Fig.  10,  p. 
34,  the  metal  within  them  is  still  so  hot  and  ex[)anded  as  to  oc- 
cupy volume  f,  then  the  outer  walls  are  virtually  expanded  by  an 
amount  corresponding  to  the  vertical  distance  between/ and  e. 
In  short,  the  more  the  contraction  of  the  interior  lags  behind 
that  of  the  outer  walls,  or,  to  put  it  conversely,  the  more  the 
'  of  the  outer  walls  outruns  that  of  the  interior,  the 
;:r..attr  will  be  the  virtual  expaiiHion  of  those  outer  walls,  and 
^^^'   *   '  "rpieiitly  will  be  the  pipe. 

^  -'•-  the  outer  walls  to  outrun   the  interior  in 

r<-moval   of  their  heat  \>y  and  through  the 
'  '  riiohl-walls  are  thick,  and  the  ingot  rela- 

tiv«ly  narrow,  they  abstract  heat  fnmi  the  outer  shell  of  the 
inirot  niu.'h  ti-r.-r  than  that  heat  can  be  replaced  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  fto  that  the  decree  of  outrunning  is  very 
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great,  the  outward  drawing  tendeiicv  and  its  consequence,  the 
gaping  or  pipe-forming  tendency,  are  great,  and  the  pipe  occu- 
pies a  large  proportion  of  the  volume  of  the  ingot.  If,  keep- 
ing the  mold-walls  of  the  same  thickness,  we  make  the  ingot 
much  wider,  then  the  heat  abstracted  by  the  mold  is  quickly  re- 
placed by  that  which  works  outwards  from  the  interior  of  the 
ingot;  the  mold  becomes  heated  rapidly, and  therefore  abstracts 
further  heat  from  the  ingot  but  slowly.  The  outer  shell  of  the 
ingot  consequently  cools  relatively  slowly,  and  its  cooling  out- 
runs that  of  the  interior  relatively  little,  so  that  there  is  but  little 
virtual  expansion,  followed  by  little  outward  drawing,  little 
gaping  tendency,  and  consequently  but  little  pipe. 

This  agrees  with  the  observed  facts  that  the  pipe  runs  very 
deep  in  narrow  ingots,  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  12,  p.  36;  that 
it  is  large  in  materials  which,  like  manganese  steel,  conduct  heat 
very  slowly,  so  that  the  heat  abstracted  from  the  shell  of  the 
ingot  by  the  mold-walls  is  replaced  only  very  slowly  from  with- 
in; tliat,  consequently,  it  is  very  small  in  metals  which,  like 
copper,  conduct  heat  rapidly :  and  that  the  pipe  is  shortened 
by  the  use  of  sand-lined  molds,  and  still  more  by  that  of  pre- 
heated sand-lined  molds.  It  agrees  also  with  the  fact  that,  in 
narrow  steel  ingots,  such  as  are  made  from  one  or  two  crucible- 
fuls  in  the  crucible  process  (the  common  one-pot  and  two-pot  in- 
gots), there  is  rarely  a  solid  crust  above  the  pipe,  which  is  open 
at  the  top,  as  in  the  zinc  ingots  of  Fig.  15  ;*'^  whereas  in  larger 
ingots,  no  matter  by  what  process  the  steel  is  made,  there  is 
usually  a  solid  crust  or  bridge  across  the  top  of  the  pipe.  In 
case  of  narrow  ingots  the  relatively  thick  mold-walls  remove 
the  heat  so  very  quickly,  and  hence  the  pipeless  period  of 
virtual  expansion  is  passed  through  so  ijuickly  and  is  succeeded 
so  soon  by  the  piping  period,  that  this  begins  and  makes  the 
molten  interior  sink  down  before  the  cooling-efiect  of  the  air 
has  had  time  to  freeze  the  upper  surface  across;  whereas  in 
large  ingots  tlie  sinking  of  tlie  upj^er  surface  of  the  molten 
steel  is  delaye<l  long  enough  to  permit  this 'surface  to  freeze 
across.     (See  §§  5,  14.) 

So,  too,  experiments  in  my  lal)oratory  showed  that  ingots  of 
copper  containing  4   per  cent,  of  silver  when   cooled   suddenly 

"'  William  Mctcalf,  I>.|..  j. rival. ■  o»mmiintfiition.  Mav  \'2,  11>(M». 
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\n\*vi\  very  liocply,  I  nit  wlioii  cooled  slowly  formed  no  impor- 
tant  pipe:*' and  that  inirots  of  wax  piped  much  more  deeply 
when  eooleti  suildenly  than  when  eooled  slowly. '- 

To  Sinn  this  up,  the  pipe  may  be  lessened  and  shortened : 

(1)  By  castinjr  in  wide  instead  of  narrow  ingots,  and 

(2)  By  eastiuiT  in  sand-  or  elay-lined  molds,  especially  if  these 
«re  pre-heated. 

§  39.  Shortenhig  the  pipe  (ji/  increasing  the  down-sagging  pipe- 
dosing  tnuiencg.  The  preceding  sections,  and  especially  §  21, 
shouKl  make  it  clear  that  the  down-sagging  pipe-closing  tend- 
ency is  strengthened  by  retarding  the  cooling  and  solidifica- 
tion of  the  upper  part  of  the  ingot,  making  these  lag  behind 
those  of  the  lower  part  as  much  as  practicable,  in  order  that,  as 
each  layer  in  cooling  from  the  freezing-point  down  tends  to 
ga|H?,  the  overlying  metal  may  be  as  soft  and  flowing  as  prac- 
ticable, so  tliat  it  may  be  forced  readily  by  gravity  to  sag  down 
and  meet  this  gaping  tendency.  The  more  the  cooling  and 
stiffening  of  the  upper  part  lag  behind  those  of  the  lower,  the 
higher  up  will  lie  that  layer,  the  gaping  tendency  of  which  is 
not  fully  met  by  the  downflow  and  sagging  of  the  next  higher 
layer;  /.r.,  the  higher  up  will  lie  the  layer  in  which  lies  the 
bottom  of  the  pipe:  or,  in  brief,  the  shorter  will  be  the  pipe. 

As  we  shall  s<'e  in  §  51,  p.  75,  another  beneficial  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  lagging  of  the  cooling  of  the  upper  part  of  the  in- 
«^'  .r  is  to  raise  the  segregation  towards  the  top  of  the  ingot,  and 
-  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  metal  which  must  be  cropped 
oft'  ill  order  to  remove  the  harmfully  segregated  part. 

This  lagging  of  the  cooling  of  the  upper  part  may  be  in- 
cr»M 

(3)  By  to|>-eaHting; 

(4)  By  slow  casting; 

(5)  By  easting  with  the  large  end  \\\)\   and 

(6)  By  keeping  the  top  h(»t  by  means  of  a  sinking-head  or 
•n  ♦ •• '  '..fit  device. 

^  -.  -.t^Mn  furtlier  aids  in  making  the  cooling  of  the 

*^^'  ^*'**  ^«KK'ng  and  downward-feeding  are  much 

'  ^^'^J^*  than  in   narrow  ingots.     We  will  now^ 

*^^»  "  '•i'f  mattr-TN  in   r^rrioF:.  nnd   in  s^  4«  and  49  we 

■'I  K.  «_-.  Iii.iii(jii;ir<l  iindtr  juy  direction. 
n  and  rnywlf.  to  l.c  flcHcribc-d  soon. 
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will  briefly  consider  lessening  the  pi[)e  by  favorinir  the  fornia- 
tion  of  blow-holes. 

§  40.  Tojf-casli/tg  is  pouriiiii"  the  steel  in  throuirh  the  toj*  of 
the  ingot-mold,  as  distinguished  from  bottom-casting,  or  intro- 
ducing it  through  a  relatively  small  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
mold.  Whether  the  pouring  is  from  top  or  bottom,  at  the 
moment  when  the  pouring  ceases  the  bottom  of  the  mold  must 
be  hotter  than  the  top,  because  the  bottom  of  the  mold  will 
necessarily  have  been  in  contact  with  molten  steel  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  pouring,  whereas  the  top  of  the 
mold  does  not  have  that  contact  until  the  end  of  the  pouring. 
So  far,  then,  top-casting  and  bottom-casting  stand  on  the  same 
footing.  But,  beyond  this,  top-pouring  favors  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  heat  at  the  top  of  the  ingot,  bottom-ponring  favors 
itis  concentration  at  the  bottom.  While  pouring  the  lower 
part,  say  the  lower  quarter  of  the  ingot,  the  ditlercnce  in  con- 
ditions between  top-  and  bottom-ponring  is  not  so  very  great, 
because  in  either  case  the  metal  now  at  the  bottom  of  the  mold 
is  pretty  thoroughly  mi.\ed  uj)  by  the  incoming  stream,  whether 
this  is  falling  from  the  top  of  the  mold  or  gushing  up  through 
its  bottom.  But  henceforth  there  is  a  difference,  which  grows 
greater  ami  greater  as  the  pouring  continues;  and  this  differ- 
ence is  (1)  that  in  bottom-pouring  it  is  the  bottom  of  the  mold 
and  ingot  that  is  heated  directly  by  the  fresh  lots  of  steel  hot 
from  the  casting-ladle,  whereas  in  top-casting  it  is  the  up}>er 
part  that  is  thus  chiefly  heated:  and  (2)  that  in  bottom-casting 
the  steel  which  reaches  the  top  of  the  mold  has  been  materially 
cooled  ort  in  its  upward  journey,  in  which  it  has  transferred 
much  of  its  heat  to  the  lower  i)art  of  the  mold-walls,  and  the 
steel  at  the  bottom  is  that  last  added  hot  from  the  ladle, 
whereas  in  toi)-casting  there  has  been  no  such  transfer  of  heat 
from  the  steel  now  at  the  top  of  the  ingot  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  mold,  and  the  hottest  stt*!  fr.sji  from  the  ladle  is  at  the 
top. 

This  difference  increases  in  importance  as  the  pouring  of  the 
ingot  progresses,  and  the  steel  enters  more  and  more  slowly, 
and  consequently  stays  nearer  an<l  nearer  to  the  place  where  it 
enters.  Be  it  remembered  that  the  steel  keeps  much  hotter  in 
the  great  mass  in  which  it  lies  in  the  iiot  day-lined  la<llc,  under 
its  blanket  of  sla«r,  than  in  the  molds. 
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The  sum  of  this  is  thai,  at  xhv  inoiiiont  when  the  hist  of  the 
steel  has  heen  poured  into  the  inoUl,  in  hottoin-eastini>'  the  fresh 
hot  steel  is  at  the  hottom  ami  the  hottoin  of  the  mold  has  been 
sTH'oially  heated,  while  the  steel  at  the  top  has  been  specially 
led ;  in  tojveastiuir  there  has  been  no  such  special  heating 
of  tlie  bottom  of  the  mold  and  cooling  of  the  top  of  the  steel, 
and  the  fresh  hot  steel  is  at  tlu'  top. 

§  41.  Slow  pouri/if;  favors  the  lagging  of  the  cooling  of  the 
upper  part  of  a  top-poured  ingot,  by  prolonging  the  time  dur- 
ing whieh  the  steel  for  the  ingot-top  is  kept  hot  in  the  ladle, 
while  the  steel  already  in  the  mold,  and  therefore  to  form  the 
bottom  of  tlie  ingot,  is  cooling  otf  and,  indeed,  solidifying  be- 
cause of  its  contact  with  the  initially  cold  mold  and  stool. 
Moreover,  quick  pouring  by  means  of  a  swift  and  large  stream 
of  molten  steel  keeps  the  whole  of  the  metal  in  the  mold  in 
sueli  rapid  motion  as  to  efface,  in  large  part,  the  cooling-oft  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  ingot  during  the  time  when  the  upper 
part  is  pouring;  but  a  slow  stream  enters  the  molten  mass  al- 
ready in  the  mold  more  gently,  stirs  it  less,  and  disturbs  less 
the  faster  cooling  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ingot  because  of  its 
earlier  entry  into  the  mold.  This  distinction  is  of  especial  im- 
portance during  the  latter  part  of  the  pouring,  when  a  slow 
stream  may  leave  the  lower  part  of  the  metal  almost  wholly 
unaffected. 

This  eonclusion,  whieh  I  reached  by  a  imori  reasoning,  I  find 
IB  l>ome  out  by  experience  in  crucible-steel  practice,  in  which 
rapid  pouring  increases  the  depth  of  the  pipe;  and  Professor 
L'hton  and  I  found  that  narrow  deep  w^t,x  ingots,  though 
they  pii>ed  to  within  10  per  cent,  of  the  bottom  when  poured 
y\:ry  rapidly,  yet  formed  only  a  very  shallow  pipe,  reaching 
only  to  18  per  cent,  of  the  length  of  the  ingot,  when  poured 
'  'Wly. 

'  ^^--    ^  '    '  '^l*-  i^'f^  i'ir(/e  end  of  the.  ifir/ol  up  (ingot  B  of  Fig. 

22)  inMea.i  ..i  ...nvn  (ingot  A  of  Fig.  22)  clearly  must  increase 
fl..  ! ,  '  ..r  the  cooling  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ingot,  because 
r  end  of  the  ingot  cor)ls  more  slowly  than  its  thinner 
end.  and  rrrmt  thuH  shorten  the  pipe  and  raise  the  segregation. 
In  ft  <lir  r,  in  whieh  steel  from  the  same  heat  was  cast  into 

mold*  which  were  alike,  except  that  the  large  end  was  up  in  one 
of  th.  m  and  down  in  the  other,  Mr.  .1.  ().  K.  Trotz  found,  on 
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A  B  C 

Fig.  22.  -Casting  with  tjik  Lakgk  Knd  Uppehmost,  and  with  a  Sinking- 
Hkai),  Shortens  the  Pipe  in  Steel  Ingots  See  l\  42  and  44. 
Ingots  .1  and  li  were  caat  ainjultaneously  tliroiigli  two  nozzles  from  the  siime 
ladleful  of  steel  of  0.50  per  cent,  of  carbon,  into  molds  64  in.  hmg,  G.7o  in. 
square  at  the  small  end  and  H.75  in.  sfpiare  at  the  large  eml,  and  in  every  re8i)ect 
alike,  except  that  the  large  end  was  at  the  botiom  in  case  of  ingot  A  and  al  the 
top  in  cas«'  of  iiig«»t  //.  The  pipe  could  he  traced  to  a  depth  of  To  pt-r  ceiii.  of 
the  length  of  ingot  .1,  or  much  further  than  is  shown  in  this  figure.  Ingot  C 
was  ca-^t  with  a  sinking-head,  a  fire-hrick  slerve  around  the  contracted  part  at  its 
lop.      (.1.  ().   K.  Trot/.,  Ks<j.,  private  foiiunuiiiratioii.  I 

l)ri'akini,^  the  rosiiliinir  iiiirots  acrosa  trunaversely,  that  tlio  pipe 
stretclu'd  down  less  tliau  Jl  per  cent,  of  tlie  lenirth  of  the  insrot 
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Willi  US  IrtFiro  eiul  Up,  hut  more  than  73  per  cent,  of  that  with 
Its  larire  end  ilown.  The  molds  were  64  in.  long,  6.7')  in. 
square  at  tlie  small  end,  and  8.75  in.  scjuare  at  the  other. 

In  another  direct  test  he  east  steel  of  0.50  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
from  the  same  ladle,  simultaneously  through  two  nozzles  into 
the  inirots  shown  at  .4  and  B  of  Fig.  22,  in  molds  which,  as 
Ixjfore,  were  alike  except  that  the  large  end  of  one  was  up  and 
that  of  the  other  down.  The  pipe,  which  in  B  is  only  rudi- 
mentary, in  .4  could  be  traced  to  a  depth  of  75  per  cent,  of  the 
lenirth  of  the  inirot.     The  illustration   does  not  show  the  full 
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Tnnk    1    for  Ingots  in  their  Molds 


Track   n  for  Kuipty  Molds 


Fu;.  23.— Car  Ca>*tin<;,  I\  \V.  Wood's  System. 


len^h  of  the  pipe,  Immuu-l',  when  t]\v.  ingot  was  split  open,  the 
path  of  rupture  did  not  follow  the  i)ipe  through  the  lower  part 
of  it*  len^fth.  The  convex  to[)fl  indicate  that  the  casting-tem- 
fierature  waa  low.  The  molds  were  54  in.  long,  6.75  in. 
iu|uare  at  the  small  end,  and  8.75  in.  square  at  the  other. 

A^in,  TrofeHHor  Stoughton  and  I  found  that  strongly  tapered 
wax  inj(ot«  with  the  large  end  down  piped  very  much  deeper 
tl  ictly  like  ingots  cast  with  the  large  end  u|». 

U.  Atf  aive  aspect  of  caatiiifj  with  the  large  end  up.     It 

'*  *''"*•  ^^    *  '  itii  the  large  end  down  has  a  certain  ad- 

vantj^^e  ii'^m  an  uuiuiniHtrative  point  of  view,  because  from  an 
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ingot  so  cast  the  mold  can  be  removed  more  readily  with  the 
means  now  in  use  than  from  one  of  whicli  the  large  end  is 
uppermost.  Indeed,  our  large  American  works  have  been 
planned  for  casting  with  the  large  end  down.  The  ingots  are 
east  in  molds  whieh  stand  upon  cars,  and,  without  waiting  for 
the  steel  to  solidify,  a  train  of  these  cars  is  carried  U)  track  Ay 
Fig.  23,  beside  the  soaking-pits.  Here  the  molds  are  lifted 
from  the  ingots  and  placed  on  another  set  of  stools  standing  on 
cars  on  track  B.  The  ingots  which  have  thus  been  left  bare, 
standing  on  their  stools  on  the  cars  on  track  .1,  are  next  lifted 


Fig.  24.— Proposed  Stripping  System,  Movable  STOOL-PLro. 


into  the  soaking-jjits,  C,  (\  Thus,  a  singK'  moving  of  the  uk^UIs 
and  a  single  moving  of  the  ingots  puts  tlie  latter  into  the  soak- 
ing-pits, and  the  former  upon  a  fresli  set  of  stools,  ready,  as  soon 
as  thev  are  cool  enoui^h,  to  receive  a  fresh  lot  of  steel. 

But  the  advantage  of  this  simplicity  of  administration  may 
prove  to  be  outweighed  by  the  disadvantage  whicli  is  iidierent 
in  this  nystem,  the  disadvantage  of  making  thr  pipe  deeper- 
reaching  and  the  segregation  <leeper-seated  tliaii  tliey  would  be 
if  the  large  end  were  uppermost. 
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Two  ways  ot  strippiiiir  iiiiiots  cast  with  their  hiri>*e  end  up- 
i»erinost  have  suirirested  themselves  to  me,  and  still  better  ones 
may  ooour  to  othei-s.  The  tirst  is  to  have  a  movable  tapered 
8topiH}r,  .1,  conical  or  i)yramidal,  in  the  stool  of  each  mold,  as 
shown  in  Fisrs.  24  and  2r>.  When  the  train  of  full  molds  has 
come  beside  the  soakiiiiT-pits,  the  inii'ot  is  raised  out  of  its  mold 
by  pushinir  up  this  conical  piece  by  means  of  a  ram,  B,  from 
below.  The  protrudiuir  inuot  is  then  "grasped  by  a  pair  of 
tonp<  from  above  and  transferred  into  the  soaking'-pit,  while 
the  mold  is  left  standinir  on  its  stool  and  on  its  car,  ready  to 
receive  a  fresh  lot  of  steel  as  soon  as  it  has  cooled  sufficiently. 
This  way  is,  in  one  sense,  even  simpler  than  the  present  way 
indicated    in  Fiir.  23,  because  the  molds  do  not   have  to  be 


Kiu.  25. — Cak  »  A-iiN<.,  M<iVAiu,E  Stool-Plug,  Large  Scale. 


moved  at  all.  There  is  only  a  single  moving,  that  of  the 
in^ot. 

If  the  molds  were  used  too  long  or  too  hot,  so  that  the  ingot 

stuck  to  them  instead  of  rising  freely  within  them,  they  would 

have  to  be  held  down,  for  instance  either   by  horizontal  fixed 

-.  C\  held  by  posts,  />,  or  else  by  a  piece  projecting  down 

i:    Ml  the  crane  which  is  to  lift  tiie  ingot. 

The  natural  objection  which  one  raises  to  such  a  plan  is 
that  the  steel  may  run  down  through  the  crevice  between  the 
«topjM.T,  Af  and  the  rest  of  the  stool.  Though  there  is  no  clear 
r.-::-on  why  the  steel  should  run  through  this  crevice  more 
I  than  throui^h  that  between  mold  and  stool,  yet  if  it  did 

it  would  lie  likely  to  ^rip  the  stopper.  A,  so  that  it  would  not 
fall  ba<  k  with  the  plunger,  B,  when  tliis  was  later  lowered. 
it  prove  that  this  was  really  likely  to  lja[)pen,  then  a 
h.  avy  pla'  or  even  cast-iron  cover,  E,  Fig.  25,  could  be 

i»et  ajion  luc  fttoppcr,  A,  with  a  layer  of  (hiy-wash  between 
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them,  which  ought  to  arrest  any   molten   steel  which  worked 
into  the  crevice  between  E  and  i'V^ 

The  second  way  which  I  propose  of  stripping  ingots  cast  with 
the  large  end  up  is  sketched  in  Fig.  26.  Here  the  full  molds 
are  lifted  from  their  stools  and  set  upon  the  stripping-stand,  G. 
Then  a  plunger  from  beneath  jiushes  each  ingot  up  through 
its  mold,  which,  meanwhile,  is  held  down,  either  by  a  clam})  or 
by  a  projection  from  the  crane  above.  This  crane  carries  tongs, 
which  grasp  the  emerging  ingot  and  transfer  it  at  once  to  the 
soaking-pit.  The  empty  mold  is  then  returned  to  its  stool  on 
the  car  still  standinij  beside  it  on  track  A. 


Soaking 
I     I'its 
C 


Strii>i»int;  Stand    (J 


Tra<k  J   for  nigots  in  tlieir  Molds,    ami  later  for  Knipty  Molds 

Fig.  20. — Car  Ca.stixu,  Two  MovEMt:NTs  vow  Muli». 

The  disadvantage  of  this  method  is  that  it  involves  an  addi- 
tional m<)vin<;  for  the  mold.  This  has  to  be  moved  first  from 
its  car  to  the  stripping-stand,  and  then  from  the  stripping- 
stand  back  to  its  stool.  l)Ut  the  cost  of  this  additional  movintj 
may  be  outwcii'hed  by  anv  material  re<luction  in  the  needed 
length  of  cropping,  or  any  material  lessening  of  the  segregation, 
brought  about  by  having  the  large  end  upj»ermost. 

si  44.    The  use  of  a  swhinci-head  or  any  other  device  for  r^tard- 


"  When  I  wrote  this,  I  thought  that  my  invention  waj*  new.     Hut,  on  inquiry, 
1    find  that    Messrs.  .Jolin   A.   I*<>tter  and  Williatn    II.  Morne   have  sepanitely  anti 
iiule|»en(lenlly  invented  i\\'\A  8:inie  eiintrivunce.      i8ee  U.  S.  Patents,  No.  001,083, 
March  112,  18US,  and  No.  735.79.'),  AuKUst  11,  1U03.) 
vol*  xxxvni.— 5 
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iiiiT  the  coi»lini,^  of  the  top  of  tho  inirot,  and  tor  leediiig  molten 
metal  into  the  pipe  as  it  tonus,  evidently  should  favor  the  lag- 
jrins:  of  the  soliditieatiou  of  the  iuirot-top.  Prouiinent  among 
8ueh  methods  is  that  of  nuiking  the  upper  section  of  the  mold, 
that  part  whieh  eontains  the  tapered  top  of  the  ingot,  shown  in 
Fig.  22,  C\  p.  t)l,  of  a  iire-hriek  piece,  a  continuation  of  the  usual 
cast-iron  molil  which  serves  to  hold  the  rest  of  the  ingot.  This 
fire-brick  prolongation  is  strongly  pre-heated,  and  set  in  place 
just  as  the  steel  is  to  be  cast  in  the  mold.  Other  methods  are 
to  keep  the  ingot-top  hot  by  means  of  a  gas-flame  (liiemer's 
process),  a  coke  tire,  or  a  large  mass  of  molten  slag  poured  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  mold. 

Closely  related  to  this  is  the  regular  practice  of  many  cruci- 
ble-steel works  in  casting  large  ingots,  and,  indeed,  all  ingots 
large  enough  to  need  several  cruciblefuls  of  steel.  In  this  prac- 
tice a  few  specially  hot  cruciblefuls  are  held  in  reserve  in  the 
furnace  until  the  ingot-mold  is  nearly  full,  and  then  they  are 
poured  into  it  last,  in  order  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  top 
of  the  ingot  relatively  to  the  rest  of  it.  If  this  practice  is  fol- 
lowed the  pipe  is  short;  whereas,  if  the  cruciblefuls  which  are 
to  form  the  top  of  the  ingot  are  drawn  from  the  furnace  need- 
lessly early  and  carelessly  left  standing  on  the  floor,  so  that 
they  cool  off  materially,  the  pii)e  may  stretch  down  much 
deeper.** 

The  cooling  of  the  bottom  of  the  ingot  is  hastened  sponta- 
neously by  the  cooling  efl'ect  of  the  thick  cold  cast-iron  stool 
which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  mold.  From  the  middle  of  the 
length  of  the  ingot  heat  escapes  only  outwards;  at  its  bottom 
heat  escafKfS  both  outwards  and  downwards. 

I  45.  Seyregntion  increases  the  l(i[/f/inr/  of  the  cooling  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  ingot.  The  segregation  which  occurs  in  the  freezing 
of  a  steel  ingot  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  freezing  is  selective — 
**  '  f^'at  each  layer  of  the  molten  steel  in  the  act  of  freezing 
-  up  into  two  part.s,  a  less  fusible  part  wiiich  actually 
freezes,  and  a  more  fusible  part  which  remains  unfrozen,  as 
part  of  the  still  molten  central  lake.  Thus,  in  effect,  each  layer 
aa  it  freezen  ejects  into  this  lake  some  of  its  more  fusible  mat- 
ter, especially  its  carbon,  phofiphorus,  and   sulphur,  and  this 


...........  Ni'ii  aif,  |»riv;it«-  (  orMimiiiicaliori,  Mjiy  12,  lOOG. 
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leads  to  a  progressive  concentration  of  these  inii)urities  in  the 
molten  lake  and  eventually  in  its  last  remaining  dro[»8,  the  last- 
freezing  part  of  the  ingot,  which  thus  is  the  richest  of  the  seg- 
regation. That  is  to  say,  at  a  given  instant  during  freezing  a 
single  layer  of  nearly  uniform  composition  should  be  deposited 
on  the  bottom  and  on  all  sides  of  the  molten  lake;  and  as  segre- 
gation and  the  consequent  enrichment  of  tlie  molten  lake  take 
place  progressively,  and  as  the  richer  the  lake  the  richer  should 
be  the  layer  which  freezes  out  of  it,  so  each  layer  deposited 
should  be  slightly  richer  than  the  preceding,  and  these  succes- 
sive layers  should  thus  lie,  onion-wise,  around  the  last-frozen 
and  most-segregated  spot. 

>^  45  A.  Ij'ujhtness  of  the  segregated  matter.  ?]ach  layer  as  it 
starts  to  freeze  along  the  shores  and  bottom  of  the  molten  lake 
may,  for  simplicity,  be  assumed  to  have  the  average  composi- 
tion of  the  molten  lake  which  deposits  it.  But,  as  the  part  of 
this  layer  which  does  not  freeze  but  is  rejected  and  injected 
into  the  molten  lake,  is  richer  in  carbon,  phosphorus  and  sul- 
phur than  the  average  of  the  layer  itself,  it  is  richer  also  than 
the  lake  into  which  it  is  thus  injected.  Further,  because  the 
carbides,  phosphides  and  suli»hides  of  iron  are  lighter  than  iron 
itself,  this  injected  matter  should  be  lighter  than  the  average 
of  the  lake  into  which  it  is  injected.  Thus  there  forms  around 
the  deep  shores  of  the  lake  a  layer  lighter  than  the  rest  of  the 
lake,  and  this  should  lead  t(>  a  slow  u}>ward  current  around  its 
shores,  and  a  downward  current  about  its  a.xis,  and  thus  these 
impurities  should  l)e  concentrated  u}»wards.  But,  as  these  im- 
purities make  the  metal  more  fusible,  this  migration  should 
make  the  upper  part  of  the  molten  hike  more  fusible  than  its 
lower  part,  and  this  should  retard  the  freezing  of  the  up}>er 
part  of  the  ingot. 

There  is  another  thing  which  may  reinforce  this  tendency. 
If  steel  behaves  like  most  substances  and  contracts  as  it  cools 
towards  the  freezing-point,  then  the  hottest  of  the  molten  metal 
would  be  the  lightest,  and  the  coolest  wouhl  be  the  heaviest, 
and  this  natural  difi'erenee  in  density  would  make  the  hottest 
metal  rise  towards  the  top  ami  the  coolest  sink  towards  the 
bottom,  thus  further  concentrating  the  heat  at  the  top  of  the 
ingot,  and  thus  further  retardiuir  the  freezing  of  the  top.      In 
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short,  both  the  iiioro  impiiro  aiul  Ikmicc  the  liij:htor  and  the 
more  fusible  oi^  the  steel,  and  tlie  hotter  of  the  steel,  should 
iniirrate  towards  the  top,  whuh  would  therefore  freeze  more 
slowlv  than  the  bottom,  both  beeause  more  fusible  and  because 
hotter. 

Further,  this  upward  concentration  of  the  hotter  and  more 
fusible  steel  should  be  proi^ressive,  so  that  the  imaginary  cen- 
tral point  about  which  the  freezing  takes  place  in  concentric 
hners,  instead  of  being  fixed,  should  rise  slowly  as  freezing 
itself  proceeds. 

§  4t).  Tftv  high  position  of  the  siyregate  tends  to  show  thai  steel 
dofs  not  expand  in  coolincj  towards  the  freezing-point.  By  revers- 
ing our  process  of  reasoning,  we  tind  here  evidence  that  molten 
steel  does  not,  like  water,  expand  as  it  nears  the  freezing-point. 
The  fact  that  water  thus  expands,  as  shown  in  Fig.  27,  explains 
easily  why  the  segregate  in  ice  ingots  lies  below  the  center,  in- 
stead of  above,  as  in  the  case  of  ingots  of  steel.  To  simplify 
our  ideas,  let  us  suppose  that,  in  the  central  unfrozen  lake  of  a 
freezing  ice  ingot,  all  the  water  was  between  4°  and  0°,  or  be- 
tween a  and  b  of  Fig.  27.  In  this  case  the  coldest  of  the  water 
is  the  lightest  and  rises  to  the  top,  while  the  least  cold  is  the 
heaviest  and  .^^inks  to  the  bottom,  and  this  hastens  the  cooling 
of  the  top  and  retards  that  of  the  bottom,  and  thus  lowers  the 
position  of  the  last-freezing  point  or  richest  of  the  segregate. 
A  further  cause  which  makes  in  this  same  direction  is  that  the 
impurities  in  the  freezing  water,  which  are  rejected  by  the  freez- 
ing layers  and  thus  injected  into  the  still  unfrozen  water,  are 
chiefly  mineral  salts,  which  are  both  more  fusible — i.e.^  have  a 
lower  freezing-i>oint — and  heavier  than  the  water,  and  therefore 
sink  towards  the  bottom.  These  causes  concentrate  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  freezing  ice  ingot  both  the  warmer  and  the  more 
fii-ible  part,  and  thus  in  both  ways  retard  the  freezing  of  the 
bottom.  Thus  it  is  that  I  explain  J^resident  Drown's  observa- 
tion" that  the  richest  of  the  segregation  in  ice  ingots  is  found 
btlow  the  center,  a  fact  which  seems  to  hav(;  j)uzzled  even  this 
Jk:ute  reasoncr. 

Now,  applying  these  facts  to  the  case  of  freezing  steel,  if  the 
steel  expanded,  as  sketched  in  Fig.  10,  p.  34,  as  it  cools  through 

•»  Jrjum^r^tk^  \-^  F'^^Jnn.l  W',t^r  Work*  Atsociation,  vol.  viii.,  p.  50  (1893). 
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the  last  few  degrees  above  the  freeziiif^-point,  then  the  hottest  of 
the  molten  steel  should  be  the  heaviest  and  should  sink  towards 
the  bottom,  while  the  least  hot  should  be  the  liirhtest  and 
should  swim  to  the  top  of  the  molten  lake;  and  this  should  re- 
tard the  freezinir  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ingot  and  hasten  that 
of  the  upper  part,  so  that  the  last  part  to  freeze  would  be  below 
the  center,  or,  in  line,  that  the  richest  of  the  segregate  would 
be  below  the  center. 
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Flo.  27.— Watkr  Kxpandp  i\  Cooling  from  4°  C.  Downwaiihs. 


I>ut  ifi  point  of  fact  the  richest  of  thi-  segregate  is  always 
found  aljove  the  renter,  and  generally  very  far  above  it,  even 
when  the  other  conditions  of  the  ease  tend  to  bring  it  below 
the  center.  I  refer  to  such  conditions  as  having  the  larger  end 
of  the  ingot  below  instead  of  above,  and  cooling  the  top  of  the 
ingot  with  water. 

When  this  line  of  reasoning  first  occurred  to  me  it  seemed 
attractive.  \\\\{  on  further  examination  it  lacks  cogency.  For, 
on  the  liypothesis  tluit  cooling  steel,  like  water,  does  expand  in 
approaching  tlie  freezing-point,  though  it  is  true  that  the  hot- 
test of  the  steel  wotild  sink  and  the  coolest  rise,  yi't  this  miirht 
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not  prevent  tlie  rise  of  tlio  inipiiritios  rojectod  by  each  succes- 
sive freezing  layer;  j^o  that  there  may  be  two  simultaneous  and 
opiH>site  coneentrations  iroiiiir  on,  that  of  the  hotter  and  heavier 
steel  downwards  and  of  the  more  impure  and  lighter  steel  up- 
wanls.  This  might  even  go  so  far  that  the  richest  of  the  segre- 
gate should  not  be  the  last-freezing  point;  because  as  the  im- 
puritiet*  swim  up  and  the  hotter  steel  dives  down,  the  richest  of 
the  seirretrate  mav  lie  well  above  the  middle  of  the  ingot, 
though  the  hottest  point  lies  well  below  that  middle ;  and  the 
richest  of  tlie  segregate  may  be  so  much  cooler  than  the  hottest 
point  that  it  freezes  first  in  spite  of  it  being  made  more  fusible 
by  its  very  impurity. 

But,  though  not  conclusive,  this  fact  that  the  richest  of  the 
segregate  invariably  lies  well  above  the  middle  of  the  ingot  is 
certainly  strongly  suggestive,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  strength- 
ens the  presumption  against  the  hypothesis  that  molten  steel 
expands  as  it  nears  the  freezing-point.  Of  course,  it  throws 
no  light  wliatsoever  on  the  further  question,  whT3ther  steel  ex- 
pands in  the  very  act  of  freezing  and  in  cooling  below  the 
freezing-point. 

§  47.  Liquid  compression.  That  compressing  the  steel  while 
it  is  solidifying — i.e.,  while  the  i>ipe  is  forming — should  tend  to 
lessen  this  pipe  by  forcing  the  molten  and  pasty  interior  into 
it  as  it  forms,  or,  indeed,  after  it  has  formed,  needs  here  to  be 
mentioned  only.  In  §§  60  to  71  we  shall  ask  how  liquid  com- 
pression may  be  made  most  effective,  both  for  raising  the  segre- 
gate and  for  closing  the  pipe. 

S  48.  The  formation  of  hlow-hole>:^  as  we  saw  in  §  24,  lessens 
the  pipe,  and  on  this  account  the  steel-maker  habitually  permits 
them  to  form,  but  in  such  small  quantity  an<l  in  such  a  position 
thHf  they  shall  not  harm  the  steel  materially.  (Tiiven  a  nor- 
y  low  casting-temperature,  normal  freedom  from  gas 
brouirht  alK)Ut  by  sufficiently  boiling  tlx'  metal  after  the  last 
a  »  of  ore,  and  a  nornnil  slag,  the  quantity  and  [)08ition  of 

Ujc  blow-holes  may  he  regulated  by  the  additions  of  silicon, 
"  .  and  aluminum  made  just  before  teeminir,  whether 

i»»  *  '^>r  in  the  easting-ladle.    These  additions  severally 

»»'^  ;<>  .. -«-n  the  blow-holes;  they  should  be  added  in  such 

*'  '••*  ^"  '••  '•nnt  the  formation  of  a  small  (jnantity  of  deep- 

'"  '''^T  i»i-t:iiniv  under  the  special  conditions 
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of  Brinell's  well-known  experiments,  if  the  sum  of  the  percent- 
age of  manganese  [das  5.2  times  the  percentage  of  silicon  is  as 
much  as  2.05  per  cent.,  the  steel  will  he  so  free  from  hlow-holes 
that  it  will  pipe  hadly.  If  this  sum  is  reduced  to  1.G6  per  cent., 
there  will  he  just  that  small  quantity  of  hardly  visihle  hlow- 
holes  which  will  nearly  efface  the  ])ipe.  But  if  this  sum  is  he- 
tween  1.16  and  0.50  per  cent.,  the  hlow-holes  are  so  large  as  to 
he  harmful,  and  they  cannot  he  effaced  hy  welding,  hecause 
tluy  lie  so  near  the  skin  of  the  ingot  that  their  walls  are  oxi- 
dized hy  the  intiltering  atmospheric  oxygen,  so  that  the  contact 
of  metal  with  metal,  necessary  to  welding,  is  lacking.  But, 
finally,  if  this  sum  is  as  small  as  0.28  per  cent.,  the  hlow-holes 
which  form  are  so  deep-seated  as  to  he  harmless,  hecause  their 
sides  will  not  he  oxidized,  and  therefore  they  will  weld  up  com- 
pletely in  rolling,  and  will  thus  disappear. 

If  0.0184  per  cent,  of  aluminum  is  added,  the  effect  is  the 
same  as  if  the  sum  of  the  percentage  of  manganese  added  jdus 
.').2  times  that  of  the  silicon  were  1.66  per  cent.,  so  that  here 
0.011  per  cent,  of  aluminum  is  the  equivalent  of  1.00  per  cent, 
of  this  sum  of  Mn  -f-  5.2  Si.'* 

§  49.  The  blow-hole  forminc)  period.  As  when,  in  drawing  from 
a  soda-water  siphon,  we  therel)y  reduce  the  pressure,  so  that 
till'  water,  becoming  sujiersaturated,  evolves  its  excess  of  gas, 
and  gas-huhbles  form  throughout  the  water  and  rise  towards 
the  surface;  so,  when  the  pressure  within  the  ingot  is  reduced 
hy  the  decrease  in  the  extent  to  which  the  contraction  of  the 
outer  walls  outruns  that  of  the  inner  walls,  gas  which  has  heen 
dissolved  by  the  great  pressure  in  the  already  frozen  hut  phu^tio 
inner  walls  is  now  evolved,  and,  unable  to  rise  towards  the  sur- 
face, is  yet  able  to  push  aside  the  surrounding  steel  sufiiciently 
to  coalesee  into  bubbles  or  blow-holos.  Let  us  go  on  to  consider 
this  in  more  detail. 

We  have  seen  that  during  the  early  jiart  of  the  pipelcss  pe- 
riod the  contraction  of  the  outer  walls  outruns  that  of  the  inner 
walls  so  greatly  that  eaeh  presses  strongly  against  the  other, 
but  that  this  lagtring  of  the  inner  walls  gra<lually  decreases,  and 


'•  Jimmni  of  the  Iron  and  Strel  Iruttitutr,  vol.  Ixi.  <  1902,  No.  I.),  pp.  :i33  to  353. 
'•  Iron,  Steel  anrl  Other  .MIovm,"  pf).  'MM<^  :WJ. 
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with  it  the  pressure  between  inner  and  enter  walls  decreases, 
until  tiiuilly  this  pressure  becomes  zero. 

Indeed,  it  sliould  turn  from  compression  into  tension.  That  is 
to  saiy,  tho  inner  walls  should  henceforth  be  under  sliii'ht  tension, 
like  the  india-rubber  which,  in  Fii^.  4,  p.  IG,  is  pulled  inwards 
by  the  strings.  Hut  any  such  tension  is  likely  to  be  small,  for 
an  obvious  reason.  During  the  compression  period,  great  com- 
pression can  arise,  at  least  in  case  the  upper  crust  of  the  ingot 
freezes  across  tirmly,  because  the  inward  pressure  of  the  outer 
walls  against  the  inner  ones  is  resisted  by  the  nearly  incom- 
pressible molten  lake  against  which  the  inner  walls  are  com- 
pressed ;  but  the  outward  drawing  of  the  inner  walls,  after  their 
rate  of  contraction  has  begun  to  outrun  that  of  the  outer  walls, 
is  not  at  all  opposed  by  the  molten  metal  within. 

Suffice  it  for  our  present  purpose  to  recognize  clearly  these 
two  distinct  periods:  first,  of  strong  compression,  gradually  di- 
minishing to  zero;  second,  of  probably  slight  tension. 

The  evolution  of  gas  depends  upon  the  balance  between  ex- 
isting pressure  and  existing  solvent  power  for  gas.  If  the  metal 
contains  more  gas  than  suffices  to  saturate  it  for  existing  tem- 
perature and  pressure — i.e.,  if  it  is  supersaturated — it  normally 
evolves  its  excess  of  gas;  if  it  contains  less  gas — i.e.,  if  it. is 
not  supersaturated — it  does  not  normally  evolve  gas. 

In  general,  the  solvent  power  falls  as  the  pressure  falls;  and 
in  general  it  rises  as  the  temperature  falls.  Thus,  to  heat  a 
solid,  for  instance  charcoal,  may  expel  part  of  its  dissolved 
gas;  an<l  a  tumbler  of  water  drawn  cold  from  the  faucet  gradu- 
flllv  evolves  gas,  as  it  stands  ami  warms  u[>  on  the  sideboard. 
.'.  are  all  familiar  with  the  bubbles  which  form  slowly  on  the 
M**n  of  the  glass  under  these  conditions.^' 

. iiieuIliinpstA  contend  that  the  8o!ul»ility  of  p:ase.s  in  molten  steel  de- 

cfcMcs  uth«  t«'in|H.'raturc-  falU  lowanln  the  freezing'  jujint,  and  tint  in  this  respect 

f  rn  radicallr  from  other  liquids  in  general.     They  point  to  their 

■'.   the  open-hearth  furnace  ihe  charge  lias  ceased  to  boil, 

y  hliullinK  j.fT  the  Hupply  of  gas  altogether,  which   no 

*tn  ib«  Umperature.     They  overlook  a  nimultaneouH  efltM  t  of  tin's  same 

'  of  the  oxiilizing  conditions  to  which  the 

''-  .                     '          '  ^'-'  l'*'*y'"«  "P""  '^  ^  HtreaiM  of  white  hot 

•ir  pow  with  ga-.     Thi«  may  well  act  by  increasing  the  proportion  of 

••"^  *"  '  '    »nd  therehy  inducing  that  slag  to  oxidize  the 

*•'****  •'  -   ...-IttMi  metal  hencath,  with  evolution  of  carbonic 

oski«.  which  in.hfd  i«  what  the  lx>il  really  consi^tH  in.      In  short,  it  is  probably 
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But  though  it  is  perfectly  true  that,  as  cooling  proceeds,  the 
solvent  power  for  gas  increases,  yet  when  our  cooling  reaches 
the  freezing-point  this  rise  of  solvent  power  abruptly  turns 
into  a  rapid  fall  during  the  very  act  of  freezing,  again  chang- 
ing to  a  rise  as  the  frozen  metal  cools  from  the  freezing-point 
downwards. 

If,  to  imagine  an  ideal  case,  steel  cools,  freezes,  and  then 
cools  further,  all  at  atmospheric  pressure,  as  it  cools  from  its 
casting-temperature  towards  the  freezing-point  the  evolution  of 
gas  should  slacken  till  the  freezing-point  is  reached,  should 
then  become  active  during  freezing,  and  should  again  slacken 
after  freezing  is  complete,  and  the  metal  starts  on  its  long  jour- 
ney of  cooling  from  the  freezing-point  to  the  atmospheric  tem- 
perature. It  is  true  that  we  do  not  habitually  see  this  slacken- 
ing just  before  freezing  sets  in,  in  the  steel  in  our  molds,  be- 
cause as  soon  as  we  begin  pouring  into  the  mold  some  part  of 
the  steel  actually  begins  to  freeze,  and  therefore  to  evolve  gas. 

In  short,  if  there  were  no  change  in  pressure,  gas  should  be 
evolved  during  freezing,  but  not  while  the  steel  is  cooling  froui 
the  freezing-point  down. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  this  course  of  events  is  affected  l)y 
the  changing  pressure  in  our  ing(>t,  first  a  rise  and  later  a  fall. 

The  early  rise  of  pressure,  raising  the  solvent  power  of  the 
freezing  steel,  lessens  the  quantity  of  gas  which  it  evolves  in 
freezing,  and  thus  increases  the  (piantity  of  gas  stored  up  in 
the  frozen  steel.  Witli  the  subsequent  fall  of  pressure  the  sol- 
vent power,  too,  will  fall,  and  in  certain  layers  it  is  likely  to 
fall  by  an  amount  whie-h  will  so  far  exceed  the  simultaneous 
rise  (d*  solvent  })ower,  due  to  simultaneous  fall  of  temperature, 
as  to  supersaturate  these  layers  with  gjis,  with  the  result  tiiat 
thev  will  start  to  evolve  the  «;as  which  thev  hold  in  excess  of 
their  present  saturation-point.  If  those  layers  are  so  cool  as  to 
be  rigid,  this  evolve*!  gas  must  work  its  way  outwards  slowly  as 

thron^fh  strcnjjthcnin^  the  oxidixinp  conditions,  nnd  not  throtijrh  lowennp:  the 
temporatnro,  thai  cutting'  olT  the  ^as  iniiiufs  :i  Im)!!.  We  HhmiM  l>e  reluctant  to 
aiwtinie  that  the  common  laws  of  niitiire  are  revereed,  an<i  should  seek  dili^'ently 
for  other  exphinations  of  any  phinonuna  which,  at  thi>  firht  Kupert'u-ial  glance, 
seem  to  su^fgcHt  such  rcvenMil.  l'\»r  cxamph-s  of  the  j^n-at  dcrn*:u<'  of  the  ^«ihiliility 
of  many  f^tm-n  in  water  and  other  liquids  an  the  tempemtupe  rises  from  0**  to  or  to- 
wanU  l<H>'  C.,  see  I^ndolt  und  Bornstein,  Pht/niraiijtrh-chemiArhr  TaheUrn,  p.  256 
el  Kq.     I  Sl)4 ). 
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best  it  can.  If  tliov  are  so  hot  as  to  be  soft  and  plastic,  the 
evolviuij  gas  will  coalesce  into  hubhlos  of  some  size;  and,  in- 
deed, into  each  incipient  bnbblc  ij:as  will  evolve  the  more  freely 
because  the  surface-tension  oi'  the  bubble  decreases  progres- 
sively as  its  radius  increases. 

§  50.  Xormat  position  of  blow-holes.  In  the  cross-section  of  a 
common  steel  ingot.  Fig.  28,  we  note  three  distinct  zones :  an 
outer  one,  free  from  blow-holes ;  an  intermediate  one,  containing 
a  ring  of  blow-holes  ;  and  a  central  one,  free  from  blow-holes. 
The  outer  clear  ring  and  the  intermediate  ring  of  blow-holes  are 
strikingly  seen  in  our  common  ingots  of  artificial  ice. 

Tlie  intermediate  ring  represents  already  solid  metal  which, 
at  the  time  when  the  pressure  is  falling,  is  (1)  so  rich  in  gas, 

and  so  hot,  and  therefore  with  so 

low  a  solvent  power  for  gas,  that 

fji''  ;--.•■«:  the  fall  of  pressure  suffices  to  su- 

^  ■  ~  persaturate  it,  so  that  gas  evolves 

L.*;^,'^'  within  it;    and  (2)  so  hot  and  soft 

f?*-^  Jf  that  this  gas  can  push  it  aside  and 

r         \}»^>'  \  form  blow-holes. 

^B^  The  outer  ring  represents  metal 

^['  either  too   cold  and   rigid,  at  the 

Fio.  28.— NoKMAL  JiKKiwSKATED    timc  whcu  thc  pressure  is  falling, 

Buiw.HoLis  IN-  Steel  Inoot^.     ^^^^^  ^^^  permit  blow-holes  to  form, 

Brinell.  1      1  r>  .1 

or  so  cool,  and  theretore  with  so 
great  wdvent  power  for  gas,  that  the  fall  in  pressure  fails  to 
Bapersat urate  it. 

The  inner  circle  may  represent  metal  so  poor  in  gas,  because 
fro3Min  under  such  slight  pressure,  that  the  fall  of  solvent  power, 
due  to  later  small  loss  of  its  small  initial  ])re8sure,  does  not 
outrun  the  simultaneous  gain  in  solvent  power  due  to  cooling, 
or  does  not  outrun  it  enough  to  supersaturate  the  metal  with 
gas.  Hence  no  gas  evolves  within  it,  an<l  no  blow-holes  form. 
Or  it  may  represent  metal  so  mobile  that  the  gas  evolved  within 
it  is  able  to  work  up  and  out  into  the  still  molten  ])art,  to  swim 
through  this  to  the  top  of  the  Tnolten  lake,  and  to  work  its  way 
out  through  the  holes,  or  at  least  pores,  which  are  almost  cer- 
tainly alwavs  T.ff.^.  nt  in  the  top  crust  of  the  ingot. 

^*^'   '^  .  '    ^'f  the  bh)W-holes  of  this  outer  ring,  as 

•hown  in  Fig.  22,  A,  B  and  r\  p.  01,  and  Fig.  11,  p.  30,  seems, 
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on  the  wliole,  to  agree  better  with  this  L^itter  hypothesis.  The 
side  blow-lioles  are  not  horizontal,  but  tihed ;  the  inner  end  of 
each  blow-hole  is  liigher  than  its  outer  end,  as  if  it  formed  in 
more  mobile  metal,  and  thus  had  been  able  to  rise  sliirhtlv  bv 
gravity,  though  not  enough  to  overcome  surface-tension  and  free 
itself  from  the  outer  end  of  the  blow-hole.  The  upper  end  of  the 
blow-holes  along  the  bottom  of  the  ingot  is  usually  much  larger 
than  the  lower  end,  as  if  formed  in  more  mobile  metal,  and  in 
many  cases  the  shape  of  the  bubble  suggests  that  it  is  the  relic 
of  a  once  longer  bubble,  of  which  the  upper  part  has  detached 
itself  and  risen  to  the  surface.  In  iie  ingots  these  bubbles  are 
usually  greatly  elongated,  and  they  curve  gradually  upwards  as 
if,  growing  with  the  growth  of  the  walls,  the  nascent  inner  end 
of  the  bubble  had  ke])t  risinir  line  bv  line  as  it  len<rthened,  ever 
pressing  upward  against  the  not  yet  rigid  wall,  with  whose 
growth  its  own  keeps  pace. 

That  the  longer  axis  of  each  blow-hole  should  be  normal  to 
the  nearest  cooling  surface,  or,  in  other  words,  ])arallel  with  the 
axis  of  the  columnar  crystals  between  which  it  forms,  is  most 
natural.  Each  crystal,  as  it  grows,  would  naturally  reject  into 
the  space  between  itself  and  its  neighbors  any  gas  wiiich  it  was 
compelled  to  expel. 

My  i>urpose  in  giving  these  general  considerations  about 
blow-holes  is  to  stimulate  others  both  to  think  al)()ut  their 
causes  and  to  }iublish  the  results  of  their  own  observations, 
with  the  further  object  of  helping  towards  the  formation  of  a 
true  theory  of  their  formation  and  jjrevention,  both  in  order 
that  the  known  facts  mav  be  convenientlv  and  clearlv  i^rouned, 
and  also  that,  by  means  of  such  a  theory,  we  may  ]>redict  laws 
not  yet  known,  and  thus  develop  further  knowledge  of  direct 
value.  At  present  I  confess  to  great  dilHculty  in  forming  any 
theory  which  is  consistent  with  all  of  the  facts,  or  even  with 
nearly  all  of  tliem.  One  which  I  }>repared  with  great  care  for 
this  i^aper  I  iind  so  defective  that  I  have  suppressed  it. 

TT.  Se(jre(}ation. 

§  51.  Precautions  against  segregation.  Hefore  taking  up  these 
precautions,  the  reader  shouhl  have  clearly  in  his  nund  the  pic- 
ture of  segregation  drawn  in  §§  45,  45 A  and  A{\,  pp.  {S(\  to  70. 

T<»  lessen  the  irregularity  of  composition  which  segregation 
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causes,  wo  shoiiKl  oithor  rostraiii  sogroi>'atioii  or  cut  oft*  and 
reject  the  seijretrate,  or  do  both.  W  we  are  to  cut  it  oii",  then 
we  shouUi  aim  to  raise  it — i.e.,  to  cause  it  to  form  as  near  the 
top  of  the  ingot  as  possible — so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
quantity  of  metal  which  thus  has  to  be  sacrificed. 

§  52.  In  order  to  raise  the  segregate  wc  should  retard  the  cool- 
in^r  of  the  upper  part  of  the  inii:ot,  by  the  means  described  in 
§§39  to  44,  pp.  58  to  66,  so  that  the  last  part  to  solidify, 
wliicli  will  be  the  richest  of  the  segregate,  shall  lie  as  near  as 
practicable  to  the  top  of  the  ingot. 

These  means  were  :*^ 

(3)  To|>-casting; 

(4)  Slow-casting ; 

(5)  Casting  with  the  large  end  up,  and 

(6)  Keeping  the  top  hot  by  means  of  a  sinking-head  or  other 
device. 

The  purpose  immediately  before  us  when  we  were  there 
studying  these  devices  was  to  shorten  the  pipe.  But  as  each  of 
these  steps  did  this  by  making  tlie  cooling  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  ingot  lag  behind  that  of  the  lower  part,  and  as  increasing 
this  lag  must  tend  to  raise  the  position  of  the  last-freezing 
point  or  richest  of  the  segregation,  it  is  evident  that  each  of 
these  steps  must  tend  also  to  raise  the  position  of  the  segregate. 

Two  other  steps  which  certainly  shorten  the  pipe  may  raise 
the  position  of  the  segregate  ;  these  are  : 

(7)  Permitting  deep-seated  blow-holes  to  form,  by  adjusting 
the  quantity  of  silicon  and  manganese,  or  their  equivalents,  and 

(8)  Liquid  compression. 

In  passing  let  us  note  that  the  steps  which  shorten  and  lessen 
the  pipe  by  lessening  the  virtual  cx[)ansion — viz.: 

(1)  Casting  in  wide  instead  of  narrow  ingots; 

(2)  Casting  in  sand-  or  clay-lined  molds — 

ought  not,  for  any  of  these  reasons  which  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing, to  raise  the  position  of  the  segregate,  because  they 
do  not  act  through  increasing  the  lag  of  the  cooling  of  the 
upiK-r  jmrt  of  the  ingot.  Indeed,  l)y  causing  the  solidification 
to  Uke  place  slowly,  these  steps  may  prove  to  increase  the  de- 
Ifree  of  scjfreiration. 


,    I  here  retain  the  de»iKnation-niimber8  already  given 
lh«Me  «crcial  *tc|«  in  the  prercfling  partg  of  thin  paper. 
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§  53.  Restraining  segregation.  Turning  now  from  the  means 
by  which  the  segregate  may  be  raised  towards  the  ingot  top, 
witliout  necessarily  changing  the  degree  of  segregation,  let  us 
next  consider  the  means  by  which  segregation  may  be  lessened, 
60  that  the  metal  mav  be  more  nearly  homosceneous.  Promi- 
nent  among  the  means  which  are  either  known  or  thought  to 
lessen  segregation  are  these : 

(9)  Quieting  the  steel — /.e.,  suppressing  the  evolution  of  gas 
during  soliditication,  by  adding  aluminum  or  its  equivalent; 

(10)  Casting  in  small  instead  of  in  large  ingots. 
Hastening  the  solidification,  not  only  by  casting  in  small  in- 
gots, but  also 

(11)  By  casting  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  practicable; 

(12)  By  casting  in  thick-wallc<l  cold  iron  molds,  instead  of 
in  sand  or  clay  molds  ;  and 

(13)  By  casting  slowly. 

Before  going  on  to  consider  these  means  in  detail,  let  me  at 
once  point  out  that,  though  (piieting  wild  steel  certainly  seems 
to  be  a  most  effective  way  of  lessening  segregation,  yet  the  ef- 
fect of  ingot-size  and  of  the  rate  of  cooling  is  in  dispute. 

^  o4.  Quieting  the  steel.  Mr.  B.  Talbot''^  has  certainly  made 
out  a  very  good  prima  facie  case  for  the  theory  that  cpiieting 
the  steel  by  additions  of  aluminum  lessens  segregation,  and 
Mr.  Stead^  has  shown  clearly  that  it  ought  to  do  tliis,  because 
this  quieting,  by  suppressing  the  evolution  of  gas  and  the  vio- 
lent upward  convection-currents  whieh  this  evolution  sets  up, 
tends  to  change  the  mode  of  soliditication  from  the  onion-type,-' 
in  whieh  freezing  proceeds  by  depositing  a  succession  of  sniooth 
concentric  layers  of  frozen  metal  along  the  narrowing  shores 
and  walls  of  the  submerged  njolten  lake  and  thus  gradually 
sweeping  the  segregate  axis-wards,  to  the  ''  land-locking"--  type, 
in  whieh  it  i)roeeeds  by  sending  out  long  pine-tree  crystals,  the 
interlaeing  bouglis  of  whicli  mechanically  land-lock  much  of  the 
molten  metal,  and  thus  prevent  the  carbon,  etc.,  ejected  from 
each  freezing  layer  in  these  land-locked  harbors  and  jionds  from 
working  its  way  by  ditlusion  towards  the  central  axis  of  the 
ingot. 

»  Jmmal  of  the  Inm  and  Steel  Tnntitute,  vol.  Ixviii.   (1905,  No.  II.),  pp.  204 
to  223.  ^  Idem.,  pp.  'J24  to  22.S. 

"  Iron,  Steel,  and  Other  AUoyn,  the  .Vuthor,  p.  Ho.  "  Idem.,  p.  y."). 
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Clearly  a  Lrivoii  iudIocuIo  of,  say,  sulphur,  which  is  laud-locked 
by  the  out-shootinir  crystals  in  the  walls  themselves,  is  thereby 
prevented  from  travclini;  centerwards  and  contributing  to  the 
central  or  axial  sei^regate. 

§  55.  Inrfuence  of  ingoUsize.  Though  it  is  the  very  general 
antl  in  my  opinion  wholly  natural  belief  that  large  ingots  segre- 
gate much  more  than  small  ones,  yet  the  remarks  of  such  dis- 
tinguislied  metallurgists  as  Messrs.  11.  H.  Campbell  and  B. 
Talbot  ccrtainlv  make  rather  ascainst  than  for  that  belief.  A 
very  large  mass  of  data  which  I  have  analyzed  tends  so  strongly 
to  show  that  the  prevalent  belief  is  right — i.e.,  that  large  in- 
gots segregate  more  than  small  ones — that  I  adopt  this  belief 
.     ,.  ♦  J  provisionally.     But  this  question  is  so  important 

1  that  I  have  undertaken  further  experiments  and 

—//I         a  systematic  analysis  of  the  data  at  hand.     Post- 
poning a  full  discussion  till  this  work  is  done,  I 
now  offer  some  thoughts  on  this  general  subject. 
The  influence  of  ingot-size,  though  it  no  doubt 
depends  in  part  on  the  simultaneous  influence  of 

i' ^<-     the  rate  of  cooling,  because  large  ingots  natu- 

... .— v.EG-    pjj]]y  (.Q^]  niuch  more  slowly  than  small  ones,  yet 

BEG  AT  ION       ,  *^  '^  .         .  '  "^ 

Should    be     ^'*  addition  depends  on  a  second  principle,  which 

Greater  in     I  will  explain  briefly. 

Laroe  than         j^^  ^j^g  time,  T,  when  the  freezing  of  a  16-inch 

I  X    S  M  A  L  L       . 

Inootk  i"K^^f>  A  BCD,  Fig.   29,  has   progressed    so    far 

that  the  volume  of  the  molten  lake  remaining 
inHide  it  is  approximately  that  of  an  8-inch  ingot,  EFGH,  a 
great  deal  of  segregation  will  already  have  taken  place;  the 
mrdten  interior  will  now  be  much  richer  in  the  segregating 
■t.H  than  the  already  frozen  walls.  But  from  this  time  on 
iii»-  '  'MiditioiiH  in  the  further  freezing  of  this  molten  lake  will 
be  pretty  much  the  same  as  those  in  an  8-inch  ingot,  so  that,  at 
th«-  end,  in  the  lf;-in<'h  ingot  there  will  be  superadded  to  the 
-•  -Tegation  normal  for  an  8-inch  ingot  that  which  had  already 
taken  place  at  the  time,  T,  when  freezing  had  reached  approxi- 
mat<dy  the  condition  shown  in  Fig.  29.  In  short,  there  should 
be  much  more  segregation  in  a  large  than  in  a  small  ingot. 

Of  course,  this  central  8-inch  prism  within  our  16-inch  iii- 
L"'t  must  cool  very  much  more  slowly  than  a  common  8-inch 
ingot  in  contact  with  its  initiallv  cold  mohl.     Suffice  it   here 
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to  point  oat,  that  there  are  here  two  distiiiet  intliieiices,  the  di- 
rect influence  of  ingot-size,  and  the  influence  of  the  rate  of  cool- 
ing. If,  as  certain!}'  is  to  be  expected,  the  direct  effect  of  ingot- 
size  is  to  favor  segregation,  then,  if  slow  cooling  itself  increases 
segregation,  large  ingots  should  segregate  more  tlian  small  ones 
for  a  double  reason.  But  if  slow  cooling  opposes  segregation, 
then  the  direct  eflfect  of  ingot-size  is  opposed  by  the  incidental 
effect  of  the  slow  coolintr  to  which  lar<^e  size  leads. 

§  56.  L^Jiuence  of  the  rate  of  cooling  on  set/regation.  Important 
distinctions.  Let  us  at  once  recognize  that  we  have  here  to  do 
with  three  reallv  distinct  thoui^h  closelv  related  thintcs: 

(1)  The  inidti plication  of  phases,  as  when  a  homogeneous  liquid 
in  solidifying  yields  not  one  but  two  or  more  products  (''.//., 
when  molten  cast-iron  in  solidifvinij  vields  austenite  i)lus 
graphite  or  cementite  or  both);  or  when  a  solid  solution  is 
transformed  into  two  or  more  products  {e.g.,  austenite  trans- 
forming in  the  eutectoid  range  into  ferrite  and  cementite); 

(2)  Axial  segregation^  the  centerward  concentration  of  the 
more  fusible  substances;  and 

(3)  Local  coalescing/  of  the  particles  of  the  different  phases, 
such  as  ferrite  and  cementite,  into  larger  masses. 

Let  us  further  recoi'nize  that  what  we  are  now  studvinir  is 
the  degree  of  axial  segregation,  and  not  the  multiplication  of 
phases  or  local  coalescing;  the  concentration  of  the  more  fusi- 
ble substances  around  the  axis  of  the  ingot,  and  not  the  degree 
to  wliich  graphite  or  cementite  tbrms  in  solidifying,  nor  the 
completeness  with  which  austenite  passes  into  ferrite  and  ce- 
mentite in  cooling  jiast  the  eutectoid  range,  nor  yet  the  size 
which  tlie  particles  of  ferrite  and  cementite  reach  through  the 
coalescing  of  the  extremely  minute  particles  which  result  ini- 
tially from  the  transformation  of  the  austenite. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  effect  of  rapidity  of  cooling  on  these 
three  things. 

§  56  A.  7 he  multiplication  of  phases  is  certaiidy  opposed  by 
rapidity  of  cooling.  When  glass  is  cooled  at  the  usual  rela- 
tively rapid  rate,  it  remains  apparently  a  single  solid  solution; 
when  it  is  cooled  slowly  enough  it  devitrirtes,  or  splits  up  into 
distinct  mineralogical  entities  and  loses  its  transparency.  So  in 
the  cooling  of  igneous  rock-   nul  slags.  A  slag  whieli  is  simply 
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a  black  i^lass  wlu'U    (jiioiulu'd   in   wator,  when   cooled   slowly 
splits  up  into  ditt'eroiit  constituents  or  phases. 

Wheu  molten  cast-iron  solidities  and  tends  to  split  up  into 
solid  austenite  plus  either  the  labile  cementite  or  the  stable 
graphite,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  formation  of  the 
graphite  plus  the  cementite  taken  jointly  is  restricted  by  sud- 
deu  cooling.^  It  is  further  probable  that  a  very  rapid  cooling 
may  completely  prevent  the  multiplication  of  })liases  here. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  low-carbon  cast-iron  with  2.25  per  cent. 
of  carbon,  which  on  slow  cooling  should  yield  a  mixture  of  2 
per  cent,  austenite  plus  enough  graphite  or  cementite  or  both 
to  represent  the  remaining  0.25  per  cent,  of  carbon.  It  is  prob- 
able that  a  sufficiently  rapid  cooling  of  such  a  cast-iron — for  in- 
stance, by  granulating  it  in  a  freezing  mixture — would  com- 
pletely prevent  the  formation  of  either  cementite  or  graphite  in 
freezing,  so  that  the  cast-iron  when  it  reached  the  eutectoid 
range  would  consist  wholly  of  supersaturated  austenite. 

§  56  B.  Local  coalescirif/,  too,  must  evidently  be  lessened  by 
rapid  cooling,  both  directly  and  indirectly.  That  it  is  lessened 
is  a  matter  of  common  observation.  Coarse  graphite  in  cast- 
iron  and  well-marked  pearlite  in  steel  are  to  be  had  only  by  slow 
cooling.  An  extremely  rapid  cooling  prevents  the  formation 
of  pearlite  altogether,  and  gives  us  nothing  but  martensite  or 
austenite  or  both.  A  slower  cooling  may  give  us  sorbite, 
which  we  may  conjecture  to  be;  nothing  but  extremely  finely- 
divided  pearlite;  and  usually,  the  slower  the  cooling  the 
coarser  is  the  pearlite — /.^.,  the  further  has  the  coalescing  of 
the  particles  of  ferrite  and  cementite  respectively  progressed. 
(There  are  unexplained  exceptions.) 

Here  rapid  cooling  jirobably  acts  both  directly  and  indirectly ; 
directly,  by  denying  the  time  needed  for  the  migration  of  the 
isleti4  of  ferrite  and  cementite  which  this  coalescing  implies; 
indirectly,  by  lessening  the  (piantity  of  ferrite;  and  cementite 
which  fonn  by  the  decomposition  of  the  initial  austenite.  A 
cooling  so  rapid  as  to  prevent  altogether  the  formation  of  fer- 
rite and  cementite  necessarily  thereby  prevents  their  coalescing. 
Awoling  rapid  enough  to  restrict  the  formation  of  ferrite  and 

"In  exoeplumal  CMW  it  hu  been  found  tliat  sudden  cwling  actually  increased  the 
proportioa  o(  graphite.  Th«e  need  further  Htudy.  (x)mpare  Hogg,  Journal  of  the 
InmondSud  InMiUut^,  vol.  xlvi.  (1894,  No.  II.),  p.  lOH. 
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ceraentite  to  a  very  small  amount,  thereby  restricts  the  quan- 
tity of  these  two  substances  which  can  coalesce.  In  other 
words,  substances  which  do  not  exist  because  their  formation 
has  been  prevented,  cannot  coalesce. 

I  understand  that  the  segregation  of  lead-bearing  statuary- 
bronze  is  of  this  class.  A  small  quantity  of  lead  is  added  to 
the  bronze  by  certain  founders,  to  make  it  softer  and  easier  to 
cut  with  the  tinishing-tools.  I  understand  that  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  spotting  of  the  surface  of  these  castings  by  the  local 
segregation  of  the  lead,  they  are  stripped  from  their  molds  as 
soon  as  they  are  firm  enough  not  to  sag,  and  are  cooled  with 
Vater. 

My  purpose  in  dwelling  on  these  things  is  to  show  that  they 
ditier  essentially  from  the  axial  segregation  which  we  are  study- 
ing.^ 

§  56  C.  Axial  sef/ref/ation.  It  seems  very  clear  that  the  di- 
rect effect  of  rapid  cooling  must  be  to  lessen  axial  segregation 
for  reasons  like  those  whirh  we  have  just  been  considering; 
but  there  is  an  indirect  effect  ot  rapid  cooling  which  opposes 
this  direct  effect — viz.,  its  diverting  the  course  of  solidification 
from  the  land-locking  towards  the  onion  type,  or,  in  short,  pre- 
venting the  segregated  matter  from  being  locally  pent  up 
around  the  edges  of  the  narrowing  molten  lake,  and  thus  leav- 
ing it  tree  to  migrate  centerwards.  Let  us  consider  these 
things  separately. 

First,  let  us  note  that  axial  segregation  probably  occurs  al- 
most whollv  duriiisf  the  true  solidification  of  the  mass — />., 
during  the  passage  from  the  molten  to  the  solid  state — and  is 
not  materially  increased  by  the  transformations  which  occur  in 
the  eutectoid  range,  or  by  local  coalescing.  By  the  time  that 
the  eutectoid  range  is  reached,  the  metal  is  so  rigid  that  mi- 
gration must  be  extremely  slow  :  and  axial  segregation  neces- 
sarily implies  migration.  The  impurities  found  in  the  axial 
segregate  must  have  traveled  considerable  distances  in  order  to 
reacli  it.  Local  coalesciiiif,  instead  of  addinir  to  axial  sejrre- 
gation,  should  if  anytliing  work  against  it,  as  the  least  reflec- 
tion shows.  When  two  neighboring  islets*,  for  instance  of  fer- 
rite,  coalesce,  the  center  of  the  resultant  island  is  likely  to  be, 
uot  on   the  axis-ward  but   on   tlie  outer  side  of  the  center  of 

»*  8w  ApiH'ndix,  p.  lOH. 
voi^  zxxviii. — 6 
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gravity  of  the  two  ooiistitiiont  islets,  because  that  one  of  these 
islets  whieli  is  initially  nearer  the  axis  of  the  ingot  is  slightly 
freer  to  move  than  the  other,  because  it  lies  in  slightly  warmer 
ami  hence  less  rigid  waters. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  conditions  during  solidification.  To 
fix  our  ideas,  let  us  consider  the  segregation  of  the  carbon,  for 
what  is  true  of  it  is  in  a  general  way  true  of  the  other  segregat- 
ing impurities,  the  phosphorus  and  sulphur. 

Let  us  picture  in  our  minds  that  the  mechanism  of  freezing 
18  that  a  given  layer  in  freezing  splits  up  into  two  sub-layers 
of  equal  mass  (note  the  distinction  between  layer  and  sub- 
layer), an  impoverished  one  which  freezes  and  an  enriched  one 
which  stays  molten  ;  and  that  this  latter  immediately  associates 
itself  with  its  neighboring  molten  sub-layer  to  form  a  new^  mol- 
ten layer,  which  will  be  the  next  to  freeze  by  splitting  up  and 
depositing  its  impoverished  half  in  like  manner  against  the  last 
frozen  sub-layer,  and  turning  over  its  other  and  enriched  half 
to  unite  in  turn  with  the  adjacent  molten  sub-layer,  and  so  on. 

Then,  to  fix  our  ideas,  let  us  consider  the  case  of  a  2.25  per 
cent,  carbon  cast-iron,  Q',  Fig.  30,  of  which  the  very  first  sub- 
layer has  just  deposited,  with  composition  w,  so  that,  because 
this  sub-layer  and  the  molten  one  just  liberated  are  of  equal 
mass,  this  latter  has  been  enriched  just  as  much  as  the  frozen 
one  has  been  impoverished,  or  by  m  —  7?,  so  that  its  composi- 
tion is  )ll  -f-  7/<  —  ?i  z=  p. 

The  present  composition  of  the  layer  which  next  will  freeze, 
being  made  up  in  equal  parts  of  this  just  liberated  sub-layer 
with  p  per  cent,  carbon  and  a  new  sub-layer  from  the  mother- 
metal  with  itH  old  composition,  ///,  has  the  composition  m  -j-  p  -:-- 
2^=p'.  But  this  littoral  layer  at  once  begins  to  grow  poorer 
and  poorer  in  carbon,  because,  being  thus  initially  richer  in 
carl>on  than  the  rest  of  the  molten  metal,  its  excess  of  carbon 
at  once  begins  ditfuHirjg  axis-wards  into  that  mother-metal. 
Further,  the  slower  the  cooling  is,  the  further  will  this  axis- 
wardfi  diffusion  and  the  consequent  impoverishment  of  the  lit- 
toral layer  have  gone  at  the  instant  when  it  in  turn  si)lits  up 
and  deiKwitj*  a  H.-<oiid  frozen  sub-layer.  Next,  the  further  this 
imi»overiiihment  of  the  littoral  layer  has  gone  when  it  thus 
splitA  up,  the  poorer  in  carbon  will  be  the  new  frozen  sub- 
layer to  which  it  LHves  birth,  because  the  carbon-content  of  each 
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sub-layer  deposited  is  due  to  the  carbon-content,  not  of  the 
average  of  the  whole  molten  mother-metal,  but  of  the  littoral 
layer  from  which  this  sub-layer  is  formed. 

If,  for  instance,  absolutely  no  time  elapsed  between  the  freez- 
ing of  the  tirst  and  that  of  the  second  sub-layer,  then  the  com- 
position of  the  layer  from  which  the  second  sub-layer  is  born 
would  be  ;)'=  /)",  and  the  composition  of  the  sub-layer  freezing 
out  of  it  would  be  m';  whereas,  if  diffusion  had  plenty  of  time 
to  work,  so  that,  by  the  time  the  second  sub-layer  froze  the  car- 
bon-content of  the  layer  from  which  it  freezes  had  fallen  back 
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Fio.  30. — Influk.nck  of  tiik  Katk  of  Freezing  o.n  the  Comtositio-v  of  the 
Solid  Layerm  Depo**ited,  and  thus  on  Axial  Enrichment. 

very  nearly  to  n^  then  the  carbon-content  of  the  sub-layer  now 
freezing  would  be  very  nearly  m. 

Hence  the  more  rapid  the  cooling  the  rieher  will  be  this 
second-freezing  sub-layer,  and  the  less  will  be  the  enrichment  of 
the  molten  mass  as  a  whole,  and  finally,  the  less  will  be  that 
final  axial  enriehment  which  results  from  the  enrichment  of 
the  successively  frozen  sub-layers. 

To  put  this  same  thing  in  other  words,  each  sub-layer  as  it 
freezes  rejects  a  part  of  its  carbon  into  the  adjoining  molten  lit- 
toral layer.  If  this  cooling  is  slow,  so  that  some  time  elapses 
before  this  next  layer  itself  freezes,  then  most  of  tliis  rejected 
carbon  will   have  worked  its  wav  centerwards  bv  <liifusion  and 
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convootioii,  and  will  thus  have  swelled  the  axial  enrichment  in 
carbon.  But  it"  cooling  is  very  raj)i(l,  then,  when  this  next  layer 
freezes,  there  will  have  heen  so  little  time  for  difiusion  and 
convection  to  do  their  work  of  transporting  this  rejected  car- 
bon that  most  of  it  will  still  remain  in  this  next  layer  when  it 
freezes,  so  t!mt  an  undue  proportion  of  the  whole  will  be 
locked  up  l»y  this  freezing,  instead  of  migrating  centerwards. 

Each  step  in  this  reasoning  seems  to  follow  irresistibly  from 
the  preceding,  so  that  the  whole  chain  seems  to  demonstrate 
that  the  direct  effect  of  rapidity  of  cooling  must  needs  be  to 
lessen  axial  segregation.  And  however  much  we  may  dispute 
the  accuracy  of  the  picture  here  drawn  of  the  mechanism  of 
solidification,  yet  wliatever  be  our  conception  of  this  mech- 
anism, this  same  conclusion  must,  I  believe,  follow  from  it. 

There  is  a  second  and  closely  related  way  in  which  rapid 
cooling  may  lessen  axial  segregation.  With  a  given  carbon-con- 
tent of  the  laver  in  the  act  of  freezino;  there  is  a  normal  and 
proper  degree  to  which  the  sub-layer  which  actually  freezes 
transfers  its  carbon  to  the  sub-layer  w^iich  remains  molten.  It 
18  probable  that  rapidity  of  freezing  interferes  with  this  transfer, 
lesisens  the  amount  of  carbon  w^hich  is  thus  tranferred  from 
the  BuWayer  which  freezes  to  that  which  remains  molten,  and 
thus  locks  up  an  abnormal  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  frozen 
layers,  and  thus  lessens  the  carbon  available  for  axial  enrich- 
ment. 

To  sum  this  up,  rapid  cooling  probably  acts  in  a  double  way  : 
first,  by  preventing  diffusion  and  convection  from  sending  axis- 
>vards  from  the  layer  about  to  freeze  its  excess  of  carbon,  so 
that  that  layer  is  unduly  rich  in  carbon  when  it  starts  to  freeze; 
second,  by  restricting  the  transfer  of  carbon  from  that  fraction 
of  this  layer  which  actually  freezes  to  that  which  remains  mol- 
ten, §o  that  the  freezing  sub-layer  locks  up  more  than  its  due 
•hare  of  the  carbon  present.  In  short,  with  sudden  cooling, 
the  carbon  in  each  layer  as  it  starts  to  freeze  is  unduly  great, 
ami  of  thiM  unduly  large  rjuantity  an  undue  proportion  is  locked 
op  in  the  sub-layer  which  freezes.  Thus  the  axial  enrichment 
ifl  robbed  in  two  ways. 

I  56  1).   How   ffuddf./i    cooUnf)   maij   increase    axial    sejjrejialion. 
Thi«    it  ma^r  do  both   by  restricting  diffusion    in    the   frozen 
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metal,  and  by  diverting  the  solidification  from  the  "  land-lock- 
ing" towards  the  '*  onion  "  type  of  freezing. 

Though,  as  we  have  seen,  diffusion  and  convection  during 
freezing  itself  tend  to  increase  the  axial  segregation  by  carry- 
ing the  carbon  ejected  by  the  freezing  metal  away  from  the 
freezing  region  and  towards  the  axis,  yet  after  the  metal  has 
solidified,  diffusion  tends  to  lessen  segregation,  both  axial  and 
local,  by  re-distributing  evenly  the  elements  which  segregation 
has  localize<l.  Hence,  while  slow  cooling,  by  giving  opportu- 
nity for  diffusion,  favors  segregation  during  freezing,  yet  after 
freezing  it  tends  to  undo  the  segregation  which  has  taken  place. 

That  there  should  be  less  segregation  when  freezing  is  of  the 
onion  type  than  when  it  is  of  the  land-locking  type  was  ex- 
plained at  the  beginning  of  §  54,  p.  77.  That  slow  cooling 
should  favor  the  land-locking  type,  with  its  large,  far-outshoot- 
ing  crystals,  and  that  sudden  cooling  should  oppose  it,  is  both 
natural  and  in  accordance  with  common  observation.  The 
steeper  thermal  gradient  of  sudden  cooling  leads  to  stronger 
convection-currents  and  a  sharper  evolution  of  gas,  both  of 
which  tend  to  w^ash  off  the  incipient  pine-tree  crystals.  Again, 
the  stronger  convection-currents,  by  constantly  changing  the 
condition  of  the  bath  in  which  a  given  pine-tree  crystal  is  growl- 
ing, weaken  tlie  tendency  of  crystallization  to  adhere  to  its  es- 
tablished axes,  somewhat  as  continuous  transplanting  would  kill 
a  real  pine-tree.  Still  again,  the  rapid  forward  motion  of  the 
shore-line  in  sudden  cooling  lessens  the  advantage  which  the 
established  crystalline  axes  have  of  conducting  heat  outwards 
rapidly  along  well-established  lines  of  thermal  transit,  in  com- 
pact metal,  and  thereby  lessens  the  attraction  which  their  tem- 
perature thus  lowered  offers  to  the  localizing  of  freezing — />.,  to 
making  it  follow  them,  trunk  and  branch. 

To  sum  up,  we  shouhl  expect  rapid  freezing  to  oppose  axial 
segregation  both  by  lessening  the  axis-wards  dithision  (in  the 
molten  mother-metal)  of  tlie  impurities  rejected  by  the  freezing 
layers,  and  by  lessening  the  transfer  of  those  impurities  from 
each  sub-layer  as  it  freezes  to  its  fellow  sub-layer  which  remains 
moltiMi.  r»nt  we  should  expect  it  to  increase  axial  segregation 
both  by  shortening  the  time  wliich  diffusion  in  the  solid  metal 
has  for  undoing  the  segregation  whieh  has  occurred  in  freezing, 
and    by   prrventing   the   land-locking  of  the   impurities  along 
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the  gliores  of  the  freezing  lake,  and  tliiis  leaving  them  free  to 
migrate  axis-wards. 

Under  these  conditions  we  should  expect  that  the  balance  of 
these  opposing  conditions  would  vary  both  in  quantity  and  in 
sign  from  case  to  case ;  so  that  sudden  cooling  should  some- 
times increase  and  sometimes  lessen  axial  segregation,  and  its 
etiect  should  often  be  slight.  There  may  be  a  certain  interme- 
diate rate  which  gives  the  least  segregation. 

§  57.  Tht'  evidence  briefly  considered.  Turning  now  from  de- 
duction to  induction,  we  tind  the  contradictory  evidence  which 
we  have  thus  been  led  to  expect. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  w^hich  have  come  to  my  notice  rapid 
cooling  increases  axial  segregation,  an  effect  exactly  opposite 
that  generally  attributed  to  it.  Thus  Roberts-Austen^^  (then 
Mr.  W.  C.  Roberts)  found  nine  times  as  great  axial  segrega- 
tion in  a  rapidly-cooled  alloy  of  92.5  per  cent,  of  silver  and  7.5 
per  cent,  of  copper  as  in  a  like  ingot  cooled  slowly.  In  three 
out  of  four  cases  I  found  slightly  more  segregation  of  sulphur 
in  cast-iron  ingots  cast  \\\  iron  molds  than  in  like  ingots  cast 
simultaneously  in  sand  molds  from  the  same  ladle  through  a 
double  funnel  or  distributer.  These  ingots  were  cast  for  me 
by  Mr.  T.  I).  West,  Sharpsville,  Pa.,  to  whom  my  most  sincere 
thanks  are  hereby  given.  Jars,'-*^  in  1781,  asserted  that  pre- 
heating the  molds  lessened  the  axial  segregation  of  certain 
copper-silver  alloys,  and  E.  Seyd  .  proposed  in  1871  the  use 
of  hot  molds  for  casting  gold  and  silver,  because  this  made  the 
bars  "more  erpial  in  temper  and  in  molecular  arrangement."^^ 
TliiH  pre-heating  would  certainly  lead  to  the  slower  freezing 
of  the  alloy. 

Turning  from  these  cases  in  which  rapid  cooling  increases 
axial  Rc^^regation,  we  have  some  in  whi(th  it  lias  the  opposite 
effect.  Thus  I  found  a  little  more  segregation  in  an  extremely 
■lowly  frozen  alloy  of  about  96  per  cent,  of  copper  and  4  per  cent. 
of  iiilver,  than  in  this  same  alloy  when  cooled  extremely  rapidly. 

•  On  the  Liquation.  Fiwihility,  ami  DcnHity  of  (x-rtain  Alloys  of  Silver  and  Coj)- 

pcr,  by  W.  CTiar:  "      *     "  /V^,r,  Il,ynl  .SV,r.,  vol.  xxiii.,  pp.  4H1  10  495  (1875). 

•*  Je  rraMitj       ,        .       xp^^riemx-H  que  iKjur  rc-ndre  Ich  lin^jots  d'une  t(;neur  pins 

4|Pb1c  dam  Umu*  \v%  («rtiui  il  falloit  que  le«  linKotiereH  fuasent  sinsHi  chandes  qn'il 

•rtpOMbkr."    i}  W.  riiandlcr  l{obert«(op.  ciV.,  p.  492)  from  .larH,  Vnyarjes 

•  rt«,  loc.  eil. 
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The  spot  richest  in  silver  had  4.88  per  cent,  of  that  metal  in 
the  slowly-cooled  alloy,  hut  only  4.57  per  cent,  in  the  other. 
These  ingots  were  made  under  my  direction  hy  Dr.  K.  F.  Kern 
and  Mr.  R.  C.  Blanchard,  and  the  analyses  were  made  hy  Dr. 
C.  Ofterhaus,  whom  I  thank  most  warmlv  for  their  care  and 
skill.  The  difference  in  deo^ree  of  sesrrei'ation  is  sliocht  com- 
pared  with  the  extreme  difference  in  the  rate  of  cooling.  It  is 
just  such  a  moderate  balance  as  might  easily  result  from  the 
struggle  of  opposing  forces  such  as  we  have  pictured. 

Again,  the  relatively  rapid  freezing  of  the  outer  crust  of  a 
steel  ingot  seems  to  lessen  segregation.  Thus,  in  ^^^.  Steven- 
son's ingot.  Fig.  13,  if  segregation  had  not  thus  been  obstructed 
locally,  there  would  have  been  an  uninterrupted  increase  in'car- 
bon  from  the  very  outer  crust  to  the  central  richest  point  in 
the  segregate;  but,  instead,  the  carbon  is  higher,  O.GO  and  0.61 
per  cent.,  in  the  lower  corners  than  in  any  part  of  the  interior 
except  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  pipe.  This  condition 
of  affairs  is  not  the  exception  but  the  rule,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  considerable  number  of  cases  at  hand. 

This  fact  that  there  is  a  greater  percentage  of  carbon  and  the 
other  segregating  elements,  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  in  tlie 
very  first  freezing  parts  than  in  those  which  freeze  slightly 
later,  that  as  we  pass  inwards  these  elements  first  decrease  sud- 
denly, and  then  again  increase  slowly,  seems  clearly  to  mean 
that  the  sudden  freezing  of  the  outer  crust  has  locally  obstructed 
segregation,  whereas  the  much  slower  freezing  of  the  deeper- 
seated  parts  has  given  segregation  much  freer  ]>lay. 

Finally,  the  evidence  which  I  have  as  to  the  influence  of  the 
rate  of  cooling  on  the  segregation  in  the  freezing  of  aqueous 
solutions  is  self-contradictory.  One  eminent  maker  of  very 
pure  cliemicals  informs  me  that  the  purest  crystals  are  to  be 
had  by  rapid  crystallization,^  another  of  equal  eminence  asserts 
exactly  the  opposite.^ 

I  infer  tli:it  the  effect  of  the  nite  of  freezing  cannot  be 
marked  and  constant,  because  if  it  were  it  should  liave  forced 

*•  *'  .\  purer  prtxluct  c*an  Xm  obtaino<i  hy  nipitl  rrvMUilIization."  **  Hapiti  cooling 
with  stimnR  to  pn-vcnt  tin-  forniatioti  of  lnrs;i.'  cn'stals  always  gives  a  more  satisfac- 
tory ppxliict." 

*•  '*  The  nitf  at  wliirh  crystals  an*  made  to  dciMMtit  Imth  from  aipicoiis  ami  fmm  ho- 
ititions  of  urj^iiic  HolvmtM,  Iiilh  a  vitv  material  cfTct-t  nn  the  purity  of  the  nwultant 
cr>slal.H.      The  fa-stcr  the  cryHtalliKition,  the  mon'  impure  the  crystals." 
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itself  Oil  the  attention  of  those  ei)nipetent  observers,  and  it  cer- 
tainly should  not  allow  them  to  form  exactly  opposite  opinions. 
The  tVeezinij  of  a  metallic  in^^ot  and  the  deposition  of  crys- 
tals from  an  aqueous  mother-liquor  are  of  course  strictly  parallel, 
and  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  case  the  mother-liquor  is  not 
frozen  through  and  throuirh  does  not  affect  the  parallelism. 
Greater  purity  of  crystals  means  a  more  thorough  rejection  of 
their  impurities  into  the  mother-liquor,  and  this  in  turn  means 
a  greater  concentration  of  those  impurities  in  the  axial  liquid 
when  the  freezing  or  crystallization  nears  completion. 

The  ohservation  of  one  of  these  s^entlemen  that  stirrinsr  in- 
creases  the  purity  of  crystals  agrees  with  the  reasoning  in  §  56 
C.  Stirring  carries  away  from  the  surface  on  which  freezing  is 
taking  place  the  sub-layer  which,  by  the  freezing-out  of  its 
mate,  has  just  been  enriched  in  the  impurities  present,  and 
sweeps  those  impurities  away  into  the  general  mass  of  the 
mother-liquor  instead  of  leaving  them  in  place  to  befoul  the 
next  deposited  sub-layer. 

In  a  later  paper  I  hope  to  present  the  results  of  further  in- 
vestigations now  in  hand. 

§  58.  Means  of  varying  the  rate  of  solidification.  Of  the  means 
enumerated  in  §  53,  the  casting-temperature  and  the  tempera- 
ture and  thermal  conductivity  of  the  molds  need  no  explana- 
tion. It  is  evident  that,  if  the  steel  is  far  above  its  freezino;- 
[>oint  when  cast,  when  it  shall  have  cooled  down  to  that  freez- 
ing-point it  will  already  have  given  up  much  heat  to  the  walls 
of  the  mold,  and  thus  in  eflect  will  have  pre-heated  that  mold, 
which,  because  pre-heated,  will  abstract  heat  the  more  slowly 
from  the  freezing  steel,  and  therefore  the  steel  will  from  this 
time  on  cool  more  slowly  than  if  it  had  been  close  to  its  freez- 
ing-f>r>int  when  cast,  and  thus  had  not  so  far  pre-heated  its  mold 
when  it  reached  the  freezing-i)oint. 

Hut  the  effect  of  slow  casting  deserves  a  word  of  explana- 
tion, because  here  the  conditions  are  not  so  simjile.  If  casting 
It  extremely  slow,  then,  when  the  up[)er  fyart  of  tlie  ingot  is 
[K)urin^,  the  lower  part  will  already  have  cooled  far  below  its 
freezing-point,  and  hence  heat  will  flow  rapidly  from  the  upper 
part  into  the  now  much  cooler  lower  part.  Hence  the  cooling 
and  freezing  of  this  upper  part  will  be  quicker  than  if  the 
lower  part  had  not  thus  been  cooled  oft*.   Carrying  this  idea  far 
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enough,  any  given  stratum  ot  steel  on  reacliing  the  steel  pre- 
viously in  the  mold  will  find  itself  underlaid  by  a  thin  stratum 
of  steel,  itself  solidifying  rapidly  because  of  the  coolness  of  the 
metal  below,  and  hence  quickly  cooling  the  stratum  now  arriv- 
ing to  and  past  its  freezing- range. 

To  go  one  step  further,  if  each  layer  of  steel  solidifies  before 
the  next  layer  reaches  it,  then  the  matter  axially  segregated  in 
a  given  layer  cannot  coalesce  with  that  in  the  layer  above,  so 
that  the  vertical  migration  of  the  segregated  matter  would  be 
completely  stopped. 

In  pouring  wax  ingots  extremely  slowly  into  a  mold  sur- 
rounded bv  ice-water.  Prof.  Stout^hton  and  I  found  that,  in- 
stead  of  the  single  large  axial  segregate  which  we  got  at  the 
same  time  by  pouring  half  of  this  wax  extremely  rapidly  into  a 
like  ingot,  this  slowly-poured  ingot  had  a  series  of  minute 
axial  segregates,  each  nearly  horizontal,  as  if  one  layer  at  a 
time  had  segregated  indejjcndently  of  the  metal  above  and  be- 
low. This  we  referred  to  the  freezing  across  of  the  surface  at 
different  depths  when  our  pouring  became  unusually  slow,  or 
was  even  discontinued  for  a  vtry  brief  time. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  degree  of  enrichment  of 
these  small  axial  segregates  is  much  less  tlian  that  of  a  single 
axial  segregate,  because  this  latter  is  enriched  not  only  by  the 
horizontal  migration  of  matter  at  its  own  level,  but  besides  this 
by  the  vertical  migration  of  matter  from  above  and  from  below 
towards  the  last-freezing  spot.  If  the  segregate  is  to  be  got  rid 
of  by  boring  out  the  axial  part  of  the  ingot,  this  slow-pouring 
procedure  has  much  to  recommend  it.  But  if  the  segregate  is 
to  be  removed  by  cropping  off  the  top  of  the  ingot,  then  this 
slow  pouring  may  have  the  disadvantage  of,  in  effect,  lengthen- 
ing out  the  segregate  or  at  least  lengthening  out  the  region  in 
which  serious  segregation  exists,  perhaps  increasing  the  quan- 
tity of  metal  which  has  to  be  rejected  on  account  of  the  segre- 
gate, and  possibly  even  making  it  impracticable  to  get  rid  of 
the  segregate  by  end-cropping. 

§  59.  M'ly  sc(jreii(itiim  he  desirnblc  in  ctrlain  cases  f  Segrega- 
tion is  itself  a  purifying  process,  concentrating  the  impurities 
into  the  last-freezing  part.  If  enough  of  this  can  be  cut  away 
and  rejected,  an  important  <legree  of  purification  nuiy  be  had. 
We  have  already  considered  removing  the  segregated  part  by 
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croppiiiir,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  reiiioved  by  boring  out  the 
central  part :  for  instance,  in  preparing  ingots  for  hollow  forg- 
ing, and  in  boring  out  the  chambers  of  hollow  projectiles.  In 
still  other  cases  the  axial  part,  into  which  the  impurities  are 
concentrated  by  segregation,  is  relatively  unimportant;  for  in- 
stance, because  it  is  close  to  the  neutral  axis  of  a  piece  which 
has  chieflv  to  resist  transverse  stress,  or  of  a  shaft  which  has 
chiefly  to  transmit  rotary  motion,  or  of  an  armor  plate  of  which 
the  face  and  back  are  the  important  parts. 

In  many  such  cases  it  may  at  first  appear  that  segregation 
ought  to  be  stimulated,  so  that  its  purifying  effect  may  be  in- 
crciised.  If  setrreijation  could  be  limited  to  the  harmful  ele- 
ments,  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  this  might  indeed  be  a  very 
attractive  plan.  Unfortunately,  along  with  this  purification 
goes,  and  must  go,  a  corresponding  irregularity  in  carbon-con- 
tent. 

This  latter  irregularity  itself,  and  the  harm  which  it  does, 
naturally  increase  with  the  carbon-content  of  the  piece  as  a 
whole ;  and  hence,  though  in  case  of  low-carbon  steel  it  may 
be  unimportant,  and  therefore  to  be  tolerated  because  of  the 
accompanying  concentration  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur  into  a 
harmless  position,  yet  in  high-carbon  steel  its  harm  is  likely 
to  outweigh  any  such  incidental  advantage. 

Indeed,  each  case  must  be  judged  on  its  own  merits,  weigh- 
ing the  harm  which  the  irregular  distribution  of  carbon  may 
do  against  the  good  which  may  come  from  the  concentration 
of  phosphorus  and  sulphur. 

In  case  of  basic  open-hearth  steel,  purity  can  in  general  be 
bought  niore  cheaply  by  eliminating  phosphorus  and  sulphur 
than  by  segregating  them  into  a  harndess  position,  and  this 
should  1)0  especially  true  if  the  electric  purifying  processes 
keep  their  promise. 

And  though,  in  case  of  acid  open-hearth  steel,  it  may  often 
be  well  to  weigh  carefully  the  j)enalty  of  irregular  carbon-con- 
tent, which  we  have  to  j>ay  if  we  get  our  jnirity  through  segre- 
gation, against  the  high  jirice  of  extremely  pure  raw  materials 
which  we  should  otherwise  need;  yet  this  latter  price  will 
probably  be  found  less  than  that  penalty  in  the  great  majority 
of  canes,  and,  indeed,  in  a  majority  which  will  increase  as  time 
goes  on. 
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§  60.  Fluid  compression  may  raise  the  segregate  towards  the 
top  of  the  ingot,  and  so  lessen  the  proportion  of  the  upper  part 
which  must  be  rejected  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  segregate. 
In  ingot  D  of  Fig.  1,  p.  6,  the  richest  of  the  segregation  should 
lie  about  K^  somewhat  above  the  center  of  the  molten  lake,  be- 
cause the  segregated  matter  is  lighter  than  the  rest,  as  pointed 
out  in  §  45 A  (p.  67).  If,  when  matters  have  reached  this  stage, 
the  ingot  is  compressed,  the  still-molten  metal  may  be  forced 
up  so  as  to  till  the  empty  space  which  now  constitutes  the  pipe. 
In  effect,  we  make  use  of  the  empty  space,  the  pipe  itself,  as  a 
receptacle  into  which  we  may  squeeze  the  molten  segregate, 
now  lying  below  it. 

The  effectiveness  with  which  we  may  thus  raise  the  segregate 
into  the  pipe,  into  this  space  left  vacant  by  the  ebb  of  the  tide, 
depends  both  on  the  time  and  on  the  manner  of  applying  the 
compression.  This  should  be  applied  late  during  the  solidifica- 
tion, so  that  there  may  be  a  large  cavity  into  which  the  segre- 
gate, now  reduced  to  a  small  bulk,  may  be  effectively  lifted; 
and  it  should  be  applied  lower  down  than  the  bottom  of  the 
pipe,  so  as  to  leave  the  pipe  of  its  full  size,  and  therefore  with 
the  maximum  capacity  for  receiving  the  segregate.  So  far  as 
I  know,  these  considerations,  which  I  will  now  elaborate,  are 
here  set  forth  for  the  first  time. 

§  61.  Time  of  applying  the  compression.  If  the-  compression 
is  applied  in  stage  D  of  Fig.  1,  when  the  quantity  of  molten 
steel  is  still  great,  the  quantity  lifted  would  be  great,  and  the 
distance  through  which  it  would  be  lifted  would  be  small.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  compression  is  deferred  until  stage  /),  the 
volume  of  tin*  pipe  is  greater  and  the  (juantity  of  metal  to  be 
lifted  much  smaller;  so  that  in  this  case  the  vertical  travel,  or 
the  distance  which  the  segregate  is  lit'ted,  is  much  greater.  If 
the  large  end  of  the  ingot  is  uppermost,  and  if  the  cooling  <^f 
the  top  is  retarded  by  the  several  devices  of  top-pouring,  slow- 
pouring,  an<l  using  a  pre-heated  sinking-head,  and  l>y  the 
natural  action  of  the  segregation  itself  (§  45),  so  that  the  state 
of  affairs  is  more  like  that  sketched  in  Fig.  32,  then  compres- 
sion sliould  have  a  very  important  effect  in  lifting  the  segregate. 

Clearly,  the  later  in  the  freezing  the  compression  is  applied, 
the  farther  will  it  lift  tlie  seirregate  towards  the  ingot-top,  but 
the  smaller  will  be  the  quantity  of  this  segregate  thus  lifted. 
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and  tho  richer  in  impurities  will  be  those  axial  parts  of  the  in- 
STOt  left  after  the  sei^reirate  has  thus  been  lifted.  The  reason 
for  this  last  fact  is  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  richer 
the  mother-metal  is  in  any  given  impurity,  the  richer  in  that 
impurity  will  be  the  steel  which  freezes  out,  layer  by  layer,  from 
that  mother-metal ;  so  that  as  freezing  and  segregation  proceed, 
and  the  mother-metal  grows  progressively  richer  in  the  impur- 
ities, 60  is  each  layer  of  solid  steel  which  freezes  out  of  that 
mother-metal  richer  in  those  impurities  than  the  last  preceding 
layer;  and  this  goes  on  until  the  layers  which  are  depositing 
may  become  prohibitorily  impure. 
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Fig.  31. — Hioh-Level  Liquid  Com-  Fig.  32. — Low-Levp:l  Liquid  Com- 
pRi>.sioN  Prevents  Raising  the  pression  Raisps  the  Segregate 
Segregate.  Into  the  Pipe. 

The  dotted  lines  show  the  state  of  things  after  applying  the  compression. 

In  view  of  this,  the  time  at  which  we  should  aim  to  apply 
the  compression  should  be  that  at  which  the  percentage  of  im- 
puriticH — for  instance,  of  phosphorus — in  the  layers  now  freez- 
ing, has  risen  as  near  as  is  safe  to  the  permissible  limit  for  phos- 
phorus. Compression  applied  then  should  leave  in  the  unlifted 
frozen  part  no  layers  prohibitorily  rich  in  impurities;  and  it 
should  lift  the  segregate  towards  the  tof)  of  the  ingot,  and 
thereby  diminish  the  percentage  of  cropi>ing  needed  to  remove 
that  segr^'gate,  as  far  as  is  comf)atible  with  having  no  part  of 
the  remaining  ingot  prohibitorily  rich  in  any  impurity. 

Tliis  time  could  never  be  hit  with  exact  accuracy;  but  care- 
ful experiment  thus  directed  might  enable  us  to  time  the  com- 
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pression  advantageously.  And,  of  course,  the  compression 
should  not  be  so  long  delayed  that  the  ingot's  crust  has  become 
too  thick  and  rigid  to  be  compressed  effectively  by  the  means 
at  hand. 

§  62.  The  manner  of  applying  the  compression.  In  order  to 
lift  the  segregate  most  effectively,  we  should  avoid  narrowing 
the  pipe  itself,  and  we  should  chiefly  narrow  the  molten  lake, 
as,  for  instance,  by  api>lying  pressure  at  points  below  its  surface, 
as  at  MM  and  NN^  Fig.  32.  Thus,  if  we  should  first  apply 
pressure  at  PP,  Fig.  31,  by  pressing  together  a  pair  of  convex 
pieces  there,  we  should  close  up  the  cavity ;  and  if,  while 
holding  it  thus  closed,  we  should  next  apply  pressure  at  00, 
MM  and  NN,  this  pressure  could  not  lift  the  segregate,  because 
there  would  no  longer  be  an  empty  space  into  which  to  lift  it. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  pressure  is  applied  through  like  convex 
pieces  at  MM,  Fig.  32,  and  none  is  applied  at  PP,  then  the 
compression  should  lift  the  segregate  very  eftectively,  because 
the  volume  of  the  empty  space  which  is  to  receive  it  has  not 
been  lessened  by  the  compression. 

There  are  four  prominent  methods  of  aj)plying  the  pressure  : 
lengthwise  (Wliitworth's) ;  sidewise  uniformly  (Illingworth's); 
endwise  in  a  conical  mold,  which  results  in  uniform  sidewise 
compression  (Ilarnict's) ;  and  sidewise,  chietly  near  the  middle 
of  the  ingot's  length  (Williams's). 

To  refresh  tlie  reader's  memory,  I  will  first  describe  these 
processes  briefly,  and  then  consider  how  they  compare  as 
means  of  lifting  the  segregate,  and  thus  lessening  the  cropping 
needed. 

§  63.  //'  Whitirorth's  system^  the  ingot  is  cast  in  a  vertical 
cylindrical  iron  mold,  Z/,  Fig.  33,  strongly  hooped,  A",  and  lined 
with  molding-sand,  N;  and  it  is  compressed  lengthwise  by 
being  j)ressed  up  against  the  fixed  rani,  ^,  during  and  after 
solidification. 

§  64.  In  lUat(ju'orth's  systetn,^^  shown  in  phm  in  Fig.  34  at 
two  stages,  the  ingot  is  cast  in  a  vertical  mold  of  the  usual 
shape,  but  split  lengthwise.  During  the  casting  of  the  ingot, 
the  two  halves  of  the  mold  are  held  a  little  apart,  as  shown  at 


^   Thr  }frtnllurfjy  nf  SUrl,  H.   M.  IIowc.  p.   IW. 

•'  Pipinjf  in  Steel  IngotH,  by  N.  Lilienberg,  IVauj*.,  xxxvii.,  2Vi  to  247  (1907). 
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I.,  and  the  crevice  thus  formed  between  them  is  temporarily 
stopped  with  specially  shaped  distance-bars.  As  soon  as  the 
crust  of  the  ingot  has  solidiiied  to  a  proper  thickness,  these  dis- 
tance-bars are  pulled  leno-thwise  out  from  between  the  two 
halves  of  the  mold,  and  these  halves  are  then  forced  together 


Fio.  33.— Whitworth's  Hydraulic  Press  for  the  Compression  of  Steel 

Ingots  while  Solidifying. 

A,  main  compression-cylinder.  B,  its  plunger.  C,  the  carriage  on  which  the 
mold  or  fla«k  sita.  G,  boss  against  which  the  steel  in  the  mold  is  forced.  KK, 
rteel  jackeU  for  the  mold.  LL,  the  mold  proper.  MAf,  perforated  cast-iron 
lagging.     yNf  inner  sand  lining. 

by  the  ram,  i*^,  to  the  position  shown  at  II.,  of  course  compress- 
ing the  ingot  horizontally  by  the  amount  by  which  the  two 
halves  originally  gaped  apart  in  I. 

We  should  expect  that  the  compression  would  force  the  steel 
out  into  the  groove  between  the  two  halv(!H  of  the  mold,  left 
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vacant  bv  the  removal  of  the  distance-bars;  ])ut  we  are  told 
that  it  does  not.  If  trouble  from  this  source  should  arise,  the 
distance-bars  could  be  shaped  as  I  have  shown  them,  so  as  to 
make  an  initial  groove  on  the  side  of  the  ingot,  which  the  com- 
pression and  the  subsequent  rolling  would  efface. 

§  65.  In  the  Harmet  or  ''  draft-compression^'  system,^  Fig.  35, 
the  ingot,  AA^  is  cast  as  the  frustum  of  a  slightly  tapering 
cone,  in  a  conical  mold,  and  is  then  forced  up  towards  the 
apex  of  the  cone  by  means  of  pressure  applied  at  its  base. 
As  when  a  tapered  plug  is  driven  into  a  tapered  hole,  the  pres- 
sure exerted  against  the  sides  of  the  hole  is  enormous ;  so  here. 
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Fio.  34. — Illingworth's  Press  for  Compressing  Steel  Ingots  Hori- 
zontally WHILE  Solidifying.  Sectional  Plans. 
In  I.  the  mold  is  shown  ready  for  receiving  the  molten  steel.  Two  distance  bare, 
DVy  are  set  between  the  halves  of  the  split  mold,  B  and  C.  After  the  steel  has 
been  poured  into  the  mold,  these  distance-bars  are  pulled  out  lengthwise,  and  the 
two  halves  of  the  mold  are  then  forced  towards  each  other  by  means  of  the  ram, 
Fj  as  shown  in  II.  The  convex  edges  of  the  distance-bars  are  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  initial  depression  in  the  side  of  the  ingot,  lest  part  of  its  side  should 
be  forced  out  as  a  fin  or  welt  into  the  crevice  l>etween  the  two  halves  of  the  mold. 
N.  Lilienberg,  Piping  in  Steel  Ingots,  IVmn'.,  xxxvii..  2.*^'.'  to  247. 

because  action  and  reaction  are  necessarily  equal  and  opposite, 
there  is,  in  etiect,an  enormous  inward  radial  pressure  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ingot.  A  moderate  pressure  at  its  base  causes 
an  enormous  pressure  on  its  sides.  The  progressive  narrowing 
of  the  ingot  as  it  travels  up  through  the  mold  causes  incipient 
but  instantly  effaced  puckering,  and  forces  the  metal  ceiitri- 
petally  to  till  uj>  the  pipe  as  fast  as  it  forms. 

§  G6.   In   S.   J\  Williams^s  system^^  the  ingot  is  east  in   a  split 
mold,  as  sliown  at  I.  in  Fig.  36.     As  soon  as  its  walls  have  be- 

"  Journal  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute^  vol.  Ixii.  (19u2,  No.  II.),  pp.  146  to  207. 
II.  M.  Howe,  in  the  Ke|)ort  of  the  Commissioner  General  of  the  I'niled  States 
to  the  International  Universal  Exposition,  Paris,  1900,  vol.  v.  /hmi,  Sled  and  Other 
AUoyn^  H.  M.  Howe,  p.  .'^3.     Jnurwil  I'.  S.  Artillery,  Marvh-.\pril,  HH).'). 

"  MetaUurgy  of  Steel,  II.  M.  H-.wf,  p.  ir>6;  U.  S.  Patent  33I,S,')6,  December  8, 
188.'). 
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come  firm  enough  to  stand  unsupported,  the  two  halves  of  the 
mold  are  drawn  apart,  as  shown  at  II.,  a  liner,  i?,  is  slipped  be- 
tween ingot  and  mold,  and  the  mold  itself  is  covered  with  a 
strong  cap.  The  right-hand  side  of  the  mold  is  then  pressed 
to  the  left  bv  the  ram,  C,  forcing  the  liner,  i?,  against  the  in- 
fijot,  and  bringing  matters  to  the  condition  shown  at  III.  The 
forcing-in  of  the  initial  bump  or  convexity  of  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  ingot  squeezes  the  molten  steel  up  into  the  pipe. 

I  should  have  expected  some  difficulty 
from  the  squeezing  of  the  steel  into  the 
crevice  between  the  two  halves  of  the  mold. 
But,  when  I  saw  the  process  in  actual  use, 
this  trouble  did  not  appear  to  arise,  prob- 
ably because,  by  the  time  the  compression 
was  applied,  the  bottom  of  tfie  ingot  had 
grown  cool  and  firm  enough  not  to  squeeze 
into  the  crevice. 

§  67.  Relative  effect  of  these  four  systems  in 
raising  the  segregate.     Let  us  now  consider 
the  relative  merits  of  these  four  systems, 
regarded  as  means  of  lifting  the  segregate, 
Fig.   3o.— Harmet's     and   thus   lessening  the   quantity   of  metal 
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which  must  be  cropped  from  the  top  of 
the  ingot  in  order  to  get  rid  of  this  segre- 
gate. 

§  68.    Whitworth's  system.     As  the  outer 
walls  of  the  ingot  solidify   and  begin   to 


Liquid      Compres- 
sion   BY    W  I  R  E- 

Drawing. 

The  ingot,  A  A,  is 
cast  in  a  strong  coni- 
cal mold,  27,  reinforced 
with  hoops, 28.    Strong 

pressure  at  the  hase  of  contract,  they  tend  to  draw  inwards  and 
the  ingot,  26,  forces  it  away  from  the  walls  of  the  mold,  leaving  an 
lengthwise  of  the  mold,     j,,,,,^,]^^^  ^p^^^  between;  but  the  lengthwise 

thus  compressing  It  ra-  ^  . 

tlially,  pressure,  shortening  those  walls,  and  there- 

by thickening  them,  Ijoth  squeezes  them  out 
80  as  to  keep  them  in  actual  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  mold, 
and  thickens  them  inwards  as  fast  as  the  pipe-forming  tendency 
giveH  any  room  for  this  inward  forcing.  If  a  pi})e  were  allowed 
to  form  before  the  pressure  was  ap[)lied,  then  this  inward  for- 
cing of  the  walls  would  in  effect  lift  the  molten  interior  into 
that  pipe.  And  if  the  pressure  is  applied  continuously  through- 
out the  period  when  the  jiipe  tends  to  form,  it  in  effect  lifts  this 
molten  interior  to  fill  up  this  nascent  pipe  as  fast  as  it  tends  to 
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form,  so  that  at  first  it  seems  to  otter  a  good  means  of  raising 
the  segregate,  and  thus  of  lessening  the  amount  which  has  to 
be  cropped  off  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  segregate.  But  there 
are  three  things  which  seriously  interfere  with  the  effectiveness 
of  this  raising  of  the  segregate,  as  I  will  now  explain. 

The  first  is,  that  the  compression  tends  to  close  up  the  pipe 
by  s(|ueezing  its  walls  in  earlier  than  it  squeezes  together  the 
walls  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ingot,  because  the  first  .applied 
pressure  will,  of  course,  take  its  greatest  effect  where  the  walls 
of  the  ingot  are  the  softest  and  thinnest,  and  this  will  be  near 
the  top  where  the  pipe  is  beginning  to  form.  The  reason  for 
this  is,  that  the  solidification  at  the  bottom  of  the  ingot  outruns 
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Fio.  86. — S.  T.  Williams's  Abdominal  Liquid  Compression  for  Solidifyino 

Stkel  Ingots. 

The  ingot  is  cast  in  its  mold,  as  siiown  at  I.  After  it^i  outer  crust  has  solidilied, 
the  mold  is  opened,  as  shown  at  II,  and  a  liner,  li^  is  sli|)|>cd  between  mold  and 
inpot.  A  strong  cap,  .1,  is  then  fjLstened  down,  and  hy  means  of  pressure  applied 
thro!igh  the  ram,  (',  the  abdominal  protuberance  on  the  ingot  i.«<  forced  in,  so  as  to 
close  the  pipe  and  lift  the  segregate  into  it,  as  shown  at  ill. 

that  at  the  t()[) ;  first,  because  the  bottom  is  east  first  and  is  cool- 
ing off  while  the  top  is  receiving  fresli  additions  of  hot  steel 
from  the  casting-ladle;  and,  secotid,  because  of  the  cooling-effect 
of  the  bottom  of  the  mold.  In  short,  because  at  any  given  mo- 
ment the  upper  part  of  the  walls  is  thinner  and  softer  than  the 
lower  part,  the  compression  tends  to  close  up  the  pipe  faster 
than  it  squeezes  up  the  metal  from  below  to  enter  it;  and  this 
is  our  first  reason  why  Whitworth's  system  is  at  a  disadvantage 
as  regards  lifting  the  segregate. 

The  second  reason  is  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  compress  the 
ingot  lengtliwise,  Whitworth's  system  has  to  compress  length- 
wise the  firmest  part  of  the  ingot,  to  shorten  the  liollow  col- 
umn of  solid  steel  which   at   anv  moment  durini;  the   tVeezin*; 

VOL.  XXXVIII. — 7 
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has  alreiuly  soliJitied  against  the  walls  of  the  mold,  and  to 
shorten  it  hy  a  direct  pressure  applied  at  its  end,  where  it  offers 
the  greatest  resistance  to  compression.  In  Ilarmet's  system 
the  pressure  has  the  very  great  advantage  of  the  wedge  shape 
of  the  mold;  in  Illingworth's  system  the  ingot  naturally  bulges 
in  or  crumples  at  its  sides,  along  the  plane  where  the  distance- 
bars  have  been,  where  its  walls  are  much  thinner  than  they  are 
at  the  oorners.  In  Williams's  system  the  flat  side  of  the  ingot 
at  its  thinnest  part  is  forced  in  laterally.  Compared  with  Whit- 
worth's  system,  this  is  like  attacking  a  column  by  horizontal 
pressure  applied  at  the  middle  of  its  length,  its  part  of  least 
resistance,  instead  of  by  vertical  pressure  at  its  end,  its  part  of 
greatest  resistance. 

Xow,  this  very  fact  that  Whitworth's  compression  attacks  the 
intjot  along  its  line  of  greatest  resistance  leads  to  the  need  of 
beginning  the  compression  very  early,  before  the  column  has 
become  too  strong  to  be  compressed.  But,  as  we  have  seen  in 
§  61,  this  early  compression,  before  the  pipe  has  reached  any 
considerable  size,  implies  raising  the  segregate  through  only  a 
very  small  distance. 

The  third  reason  is  that  Whitworth's  endwise  compression, 
in  bulging  out  the  sides  of  the  ingot  as  fast  as  they  tend  to 
draw  away  from  the  walls  of  the  mold,  is  like  pressure  at  the 
end  of  an  ill-hooped  barrel,  which  makes  its  staves  yawn  open. 
Whitworth's  compression,  in  like  manner,  is  very  liable  to  crack 
the  thin  and  mushy  walls  of  the  ingot,  which  have  neither  the 
mobility  of  the  liquid  state  nor  the  ductility  of  the  solid  state,  to 
make  them  yawn  open  like  the  staves  of  a  barrel,  to  squeeze 
the  segregate  out  into  them  instead  of  raising  it  \\\)  into  the 
pipe,  and  thus  to  give  a  series  of  hard  longitudinal  strips  of 
segregated  matter  at  the  skin  of  the  ingot. 

This  defect  of  Whitworth's  system,  that  it  does  not  lift  the 
segregate  eflUciently,  is  quite  apart  from  its  defect  of  attacking 
the  ingot  along  its  line  of  greatest  resistance,  and  thus  of  need- 
ing the  maximum  of  power. 

§  69.  In  Illwfjicortfis  -process,  the  amount  l>y  which  the  walls 
are  forced  together  by  the  compression  should  be  the  same  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  ingot  as  in  its  lower  part. 

§  70.  la  llnrraeCs  process,  although  it  is  true  that  the  pres- 
sure is  applied  at  the  base  of  a  conical  ingot,  yet  this  results  in 
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a  very  powerful  lateral  compression,  quite  as  when  we  drive  a 
tapered  plui^  into  a  tapered  hole;  and  this  lateral  comi>ression 
tends  to  raise  the  molten  segregate  up  into  the  pipe,  quite  as 
in  Illingworth's  method.  In  one  process  as  in  the  other,  the 
amount  by  which  the  walls  of  the  ingot  are  forced  together 
should  be  the  same  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ingot  as  in  the 
lower  part. 

§  71.  In  Williams's  process,  Fig.  36,  most  of  the  lateral  com- 
pression is  in  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  the  leni^th  of  the 
ingot,  and  the  sides  of  the  pipe  are  forced  towards  each  other 
only  relatively  little  ;  so  that  the  chief  effect  of  the  compression, 
from  our  present  standpoint,  is  to  raise  the  segregate,  and  the 
amount  by  which  it  narrows  the  pipe  and  thereby  impedes  the 
raising  of  the  segregate  is  very  small.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  inventor  understood  that  his  process  might  have  this  effect 
of  raising  the  segregate.  His  object  was  to  close  up  the  pipe 
and  blow-holes;  but  if  the  top  itself  is  to  be  cut  off  and  re- 
jected after  the  segregate  has  thus  been  lifted  into  it,  then  it 
ought  to  be  left  uncompressed,  so  that  the  cavity  in  it  which 
is  to  receive  the  segregate  forced  up  from  below  should  be  left 
as  large  as  practicable.  In  short,  the  compression  should  be 
restricted  to  the  main  body  of  the  ingot,  and  the  part  which  is 
to  be  cut  off  and  rejected  should  not  be  compressed. 

§  72.  Summart/. — To  sum  this  up,  the  beneficial  lifting  effect 
on  the  segregate  should  be  the  greatest  in  Williams's  system, 
which  compresses  the  ingot  chiefly  in  the  middle  of  its  length; 
it  should  be  the  least  in  Whitworth's  system,  which  compresses 
the  ingot  more  at  its  top  tlum  elsewhere;  and  it  should  \)v  in- 
termediate in  the  systems  of  Illini^worth  and  Ilarmet,  which 
compress  the  ingot  efpially  in  all  ])arts  of  its  length. 

111.  Engineering  Specifications. 
§  73.  Precautions  in  emjineering  specifications  as  to  piping  and 
segregation.  What  steps  should  the  buyer's  engineer  take  to 
assure  himself  that  tlie  steel  which  he  receives  is  free  from  in- 
jurious piping  and  segregation  ?  Should  la-  content  himself 
with  inspecting  the  finished  |>roducts  sent  liim,and  not  attempt 
to  interfere  with  the  manufacture,  looking  to  the  manufacturer 
for  results,  without  question  as  to  the  means  by  which  tliey  are 
reached?    Or,  going  to  the  other  extreme,  sljouhl  he  insist  not 
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only  on  specifying  all  the  conditions  of  manufacture,  but  also 
on  inspecting  them  all,  so  as  to  assure  himself  that  his  specifi- 
cations are  actually  obeyed  ?  As  usual,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  go  to  neither  extreme,  but,  relying  rather  on  skill  than  on 
brute  force,  to  plan  the  specifications  and  inspection  so  that  the 
evidence  which  they  give  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  steel  may  be 
as  conclusive  as  is  compatible  with  due  regard  to  the  maker's 
interests ;  that  it  may  be  easy  to  get  and  yet  convincing. 

It  is  unwise  to  be  content  with  inspecting  the  finished  prod- 
uct. This,  indeed,  might  do  well  enough  if  each  heat  of  steel 
were  uniform  throughout ;  but  piping  and  segregation,  two  of 
the  worst  defects,  are  local,  and  not  even  thorough  inspection 
of  the  finished  steel  can  tell  where  they  are  at  their  worst. 
Even  if  inspection  of  fifty  places  taken  at  random,  and  there- 
fore in  the  dark,  should  show  no  harmful  segregation,  yet  at  a 
fitly-first  the  segregation  might  be  intolerable;  and  this  intol- 
erable segregation  might  thus  escape  the  most  searching  of  in- 
spectors if  he  were  thus  blindfolded. 

It  is  unwise  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  insist  on  speci- 
fying and  inspecting  all  the  details  of  the  manufacture,  chiefly 
because  this  would  probably  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
most  skillful  makers  from  bidding,  and  thus  not  only  limit 
competition  and  facilitate  collusive  bidding,  but  also  cut  off'  your 
best  sources  of  supply.  It  would  prevent  many  skillful  makers 
from  bidding,  because  it  would  threaten  to  reveal  secrets,  the 
exclusive  jjossession  of  which  may  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  manufacturer. 

§  74.  iiecrecy.  At  first,  those  whose  training  is  chiefly  in 
civil  or  mechanical  engineering  may  ridicule  this,  and  talk 
about  keeping  information  in  at  the  cost  of  keeping  information 
oat,  and  of  the  8hort>8ighted  policy  of  secrecy  and  concealment 
in  general.  But  there  is  a  real  difficulty  here,  which  often 
forces  the  metallurgist  into  a  secrecy  nf)t  only  inconvenient  and 
galling,  but  expensive  and  dangerous,  dangerous  because  secret 
pro<-esseH,  unprotected  by  patentH,  are  a  tem]>tation  to  larceny 
and  blackmail  difficult  to  prevent,  resist,  or  punish. 

§  ?•').  Uncerlaintij  of  patevt-protrrtioti.  The  fact  that,  in  spite 
of  this  danger,  men  otherwise  sagacious  and  conservative  will 
pay  very  large  sums  for  secret  processes,  is  good  evidence  that 
this  difficulty  of  which  I  speak  is  real  and  serious.     It  lies  in 
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the  uncertain  and  insufficient  protection  wliicb  patents  affijrd 
to  many  metallurgical  processes,  as  distinguished  from  prod- 
ucts. It  is  difficult  to  frame  the  patent  specification,  and  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  detect  and  prove  infringements.  Much  of 
the  value  of  the  secret  knowledore  mav  lie  in  skillful  execution 
of  details,  in  the  combination  of  steps  each  of  which  may  be 
unpatentable  because  already  known,  just  as  no  part  of  a  sew- 
ing-machine may  be  patentable,  yet  the  machine  itself  may  be 
clearly  patentable. 

§  76.  JJiJficuU)/  of  proving  iyivention.  In  case  of  such  a  mech- 
anism we  often  can  have  some  confidence  that  the  courts  will 
uphold  a  patent,  because  here  the  existence  of  real  invention 
can  readily  be  made  clear.  This  is  because  all  men  are  neces- 
sarily mechanics,  dealing  witli  statics  and  dynamics  from  the 
moment  when  their  hands  first  grasp  their  infantile  feet.  Every 
motion  which  I  take  or  which  I  see  any  man,  animal,  or  other 
object  take,  instructs  me  in  the  essentials  of  mechanics.  With 
chemical  matters  it  is  very  difieront.  They  are  more  occult; 
they  are  not  the  object  of  daily  thought  and  experiment.  Still 
more  so  are  metallurgical  matters,  based  on  the  fearfully  com- 
plex conditions  and  principles  of  physical  chemistry,  further 
complicated  by  the  great  ranges  of  temperature  covered,  each 
witli  its  potent  influence. 

You  hesitate  to  patent  your  metallurgical  invention.  To 
patent  it  reveals  it  to  all  your  competitors  with  perfect  cer- 
tainty; "The  Gods  themselves  can  not  recall  their  gifts;"  but 
whethiT  the  courts  will  uphold  your  patent  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful. Can  you  persuade  the  court  that  you  have  really  exercised 
the  inventive  faculty?  If,  with  all  your  skill,  you  fail  to  ex- 
plain your  metallurgical  conceptions  so  as  to  force  the  unwil- 
ling controversial  specialist  to  concede  the  truth  of  metallurgi- 
cal views  which  to  you  seem  absolutely  unquestionable,  how  can 
you  have  any  confidence  that  you  can  make  a  court,  which  has 
never  thought  of  such  questions,  even  understand  you;  and, 
granted  such  un<lerstanding,  how  can  you  hope  to  ]irevent 
it  from  becoming  ho|)elessly  confused  by  a  skillful  op]>onent? 

i  11.  hiffu'ulty  of  detectwfj  h\fr'm()emnUs.  Unpromising  as  the 
patentee's  j»rospect8  thus  are  as  reganls  j)roving  tlnit  his  inven- 
tion really  is  an  invention,  they  are  ecpially  unpromising  as  re- 
gards detecting  infringements.      If  a  machine  or  a  meclianioal 
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appliance  is  patoiitod,  eacli  intrini2:emeiit  is  open  to  detection. 
Each  piece  which  infringes  the  patent  is  its  own  evidence  of 
infringement  as  soon  as  it  reaches  tlie  market,  and  it  remains 
valid  evidence  as  long  as  it  exists. 

Bnt  a  metallnrgical  process  is  generally  only  a  means  towards 
a  desired  specific  resnlt,  and  to  prove  that  this  means  has  ac- 
tually been  used  is  likely  to  be  very  dilheult;  tirst,  because  we 
can  rarely  either  know  or  prove  that  its  specific  result  has  been 
attained:  and,  second,  because,  even  if  we  knew  that  it  had,  we 
could  rarely  know  or  prove  that  it  had  been  attained  by  our 
means.  If,  for  example,  the  process  aims  to  give  certain  par- 
ticular excellent  qualities  to  the  steel,  you  can  rarely  know  that 
any  particular  lot  of  steel,  or  even  that  the  regular  output  of  a 
given  maker,  really  has  those  particular  excellent  qualities  ;  and 
if  you  did  know  it,  it  would  be  difficult  to  assure  yourself  that  it 
was  by  the  use  of  your  particular  process  that  these  qualities  had 
been  iriven.  If  mv  secret  dosr-mixture  is  the  best,  the  fact  that 
other  dogs  have  won  the  blue  ribbon  is  poor  proof  that  they  have 
fed  on  my  mixture.     Not  every  thin  man  eats  my  "  anti-fat." 

To  prove  suspected  infringement  often  requires  litigation, 
which  is  very  uncertain  in  its  outcome,  but  certain  to  be  very 
costly  and  likely  to  reveal  any  secrets  which  the  patentee  of 
the  particular  process  in  dispute  may  not  have  patented.  Thus 
the  protection  of  patented  processes  by  litigation  may  easily 
mean  the  revealing  of  any  unpatented  ones  ;  so  that,  unless 
the  manufacturer  is  willing  to  open  everything,  he  may  rea- 
sonably be  loath  to  ()\Hjn  anything  to  the  prying  of  the  patent- 
attorney  and  expert. 

In  many  cases  infringement  <aii  !»<•  proved  c)nly  by  putting 
the  suspect's  workmen  on  the  witness-stand,  not  an  attractive 
procedure  to  those  who  would  live  in  good-will  with  their 
neighbors,  and  one  which,  by  i)rovoking  retaliation,  may  lead 
to  exposing  any  secrets  which  you  yourself  may  have. 

In  many  cases  the  product  can  in  tin-  very  nature  of  things 
give  absolutely  no  token  of  having  been  nmdc  by  a  certain  ])ro- 
'  '  --.  For  instance,  how  can  one  know  from  examining  a  j)iece 
ol  r*teel  in  what  particular  way  it  has  been  recarburized,  what 
the  [jfocedure  in  the  of)en-hearth  I'urnace  has  been,  or  how  the 
temperature  of  the  liessemer  converter  in  wlii(;h  it  has  been 
made  has  been  iroverned  ? 
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Even  in  case  of  clearly  unpatentable  inventions,  reinventions 
of  processes  already  disclosed,  and  therefore  unpatentable,  or 
processes  covered  by  patents  which  have  now  expired,  the . 
manufacturer's  exclusive  knowledire  mav  be  of  srreat  and  let^it- 
imate  value.  Of  such  a  process  he  may  find  a  valuable  but 
apparently  unpatentable  application.  He  is  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  inform  his  competitors  that  his  quicker  intelliirence  has 
discovered  a  useful  way  of  applyinir  tlli^^  ])rocess,  which  to  others 
has  seemed  useless. 

For  these  and  like  reasons,  to  protect  yirocesses  by  patents  is 
much  harder  than  to  protect  products;  and  it  is  rarely  wise  to 
insist  that  all  the  steps  of  metallurgical  manufacture  shall  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  buyer's  engineer,  for  this  may  re- 
sult in  excluding  the  most  desirable  bidders,  and  perhaps  the 
oidy  really  comj)etent  ones. 

We  therefore  ask,  which  steps  of  manufacture  are  most  im- 
portant to  inspect,  and  which  of  these  can  and  ought  the  manu- 
facturer permit  you  to  insf)ect?  Of  which  is  it  to  the  buyer's 
interest  to  ask  inspection,  and  of  which  can  the  manufaeturer 
reasonably  be  expected  to  permit  inspection? 

§  78.  Inspection  at  the  rolls  and  shears,  vlth  axial  d  rill  in  fj  for 
the  seffrefjate,  seem  the  steps  which  are  both  the  most  searching 
and  convenient  for  the  buyer  and  the  least  objectioiuible  to  the 
maker.^*  A  glance  at  the  ingot  before  it  enters  the  rolls  shows 
its  size,  whether  it  has  been  top-  or  bottom-cast,  and  whether  it 
has  been  cast  with  the  large  end  uj*  or  down.  The  inspector 
further  sees  the  finishing-temperature  ;  he  watches  the  cropping 
to  see  whether  this  goes  properly  beyoinl  all  unsoundness:  ;ind, 
probably  most  important  of  all,  though  hitherto  overlooked,  lie 
can  mark  those  blooms  or  billets  which  come  from  the  upper 
end  of  each  ingot,  and  mark  their  u})per  ends  distinctively,  so 
that  he  can  later  identify  them,  and  by  analyzing  drillings  from 
the  axis  of  these  pieces,  learn  whetlu'r  all  harmfully  segri'gated 
|>arts  have  been  cut  off  and  rejected. 

It  is  in  the  axis  of  the  billet  or  bloom  that  the  tVeezing  must 
end,  and  therefore  that  the  richest  of  the  segregate  must  lie; 
and  not  only  in  the  axis  but  in  the  axis  near  the  up]H'r  end  of 
the  ingot,  or  at  least  near  the  upper  end  of  the  ])ipeless  part 
of  tl>e  ingot.      If  the  conditions  of  casting  and  cooling  are  such 

"  InM|)ection  of  the  fininheti  pnNliicl  iit  of  oounic  atwiimed. 
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that  serious  segregation  occurs,  and  if  the  cropping  is  carried 
far  enough  to  remove  all  piped  parts,  then  the  richest  of  the 
.remaining  segregate  will  lie  in  the  axis  near  the  upper  end  of 
the  remainder  of  the  ingots.  And  if  the  drillings  are  taken  from 
the  axis  of  each  end  of  the  bloom  coming  from  the  upper  end 
of  the  remainder  of  the  ingot,  or  from  the  axis  of  each  end  of  the 
two  blooms  or  billets  nearest  the  upper  end,  then  if  any  harmful 
segregation  has  been  left  uncropped  and  unrejected,  its  presence 
is  almost  certain  to  be  detected  in  the  blooms  from  at  least  one 
and  probably  in  those  from  several  of  the  ingots  of  a  given  heat. 

The  inspector  who  proceeds  thus  is  unbhndfolded.  Light  is 
given  him  as  to  the  position  of  the  segregate,  so  that  his  inves- 
tigation of  its  extent  and  harmfulness  is  made  intelligently  and 
with  knowledge.  He  probably  will  not,  indeed,  iind  the  very 
richest  of  the  segregate,  for  this  richest  spot  is  at  a  mathemati- 
cal point  which  is  far  more  likely  to  lie  between  the  two  ends 
of  the  billet  or  bloom  which  contains  it  than  at  the  very  end, 
where  it  could  be  found  by  drilling.  But  the  concentration  or 
segregation  is  grouped  onion-wise  about  its  richest  spot,  and  the 
enrichment  from  layer  to  layer  is  not  abrupt  but  gradual. 
Rolling  draws  this  onion  out  into  a  nest  of  long  concentric 
pods.  If  any  excessive  segregation  remains  after  cropping, 
these  axial  drillings,  even  though  they  do  not  reach  the  very 
richest  of  the  segregate,  are  almost  sure  to  detect  very  marked 
segregation  in  a  billet  or  bloom  from  at  least  one  ingot  of  a 
heat;  and  this  detection  in  any  one  piece  should  lead  to  the 
rejection  of  the  whole  heat,  or  at  least  to  closer  scrutiny. 

If  the  maker  knows  that  inspection  is  thus  to  be  made  with 
light  and  knowledge,  he  will  see  that  the  chance  of  detection 
of  any  harmful  segregation  is  so  great  that  his  interests  should 
compel  him  to  crop  liberally. 

To  be  specific,  I  suggest  a  clause  somewhat  as  follows: 

§  79.  ^^  Check-dri/Jwf/s.  In  addition  to  the  regular  drillings 
taken  from  the  ladle-test  for  analysis,  check-drillings  shall  be 
taken  from  the  parts  suspected  of  being  most  strongly  segre- 
gated; for  instance,  from  the  axis  of  each  end  of  the  two 
blooms,  billets  or  slabs  which  conic  from  tli('  upper  oid  of  the 
ingot  remaining  after  croj)ping.  Urillings  frorr)  cacli  such 
place  shall  be  analyzed  separately,  and  all  the  steel  of  the  heat 
from  which  said  drillings  have  come  shall   be  rejected  in  case 
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either  the  carbon  or  the  phosphorus  in  said  (h-illings  exceeds 
by  one-third  the  limits  for  those  elements  set  for  the  ladle-test, 
or  in  case  the  sulphur  in  said  drillings  exceeds  by  two-thirds  the 
limit  for  sulphur  set  for  the  ladle-test. 

Instead  of  absolute  rejection,  it  may  suffice  in  some  cases  to 
provide  for  further  and  more  rigid  search  for  segregation.  For 
instance,  the  upper  two  blooms,  etc.,  may  be  rejected,  and  axial 
check-drillings  may  then  be  taken  from  the  next  two  blooms,  etc. 

The  number  of  blooms,  etc.,  of  which  axial  drillings  are 
thus  to  be  taken  should,  moreover,  depend  upon  the  relation 
between  the  size  of  these  blooms  and  that  of  the  ingot  from 
which  they  are  cut.  If  the  ingots  are  very  large  and  the 
blooms  unusually  small,  then  more  blooms  should  be  inspected 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  inspection  has  really  reached 
below  the  richest  of  the  segregate.  Indeed,  what  I  have  here 
advised  is  pro  forma ^  to  be  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  each  case. 

§  80.  Further  precduiions  in  engineermcj  specifications  as  to 
piphuf  and  sff/ref/ation.  Although  the  precautions  just  described, 
inspection  at  the  rolls  and  taking  axial  drillings,  seem  to  me 
both  searching  and  reasonable,  etfective  for  the  buyer  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  honest  and  competent  maker,  yet  both  for  those 
who  do  not  agree  with  me  and  for  those  who  wish  additional 
precautions,  we  may  next  ask  what  further  steps  are  reasonable. 

They  may  be  divideil  into  two  classes: 

I.  Cropping,  in  order  to  remove  the  piped  and  segregated 
parts,  and 

TI.  Kcstraining  piping  and  segregation,  and  raising  the  pipe 
and  the  segregate  towards  the  top  of  the  ingot. 

§  81.  Croppinf/.  Though,  as  regards  segregation,  the  axial 
drilling  discussed  in  sections  78  and  79  is  a  searching  test,  yet 
neither  it  nor  cropping  until  the  cropped  section  looks  solid 
gives  really  good  evidence  that  the  harmfully-pii»ed  parts  have 
been  rejected.  That  axial  drilling  does  not  is  selt'-evident ; 
and  that  continuing  to  crop  until  the  cropped  section  looks 
solid  does  not  is  clear  on  the  least  reflection.  The  walls  of 
tlie  lower  part  of  the  pip*  are  usually  pretty  sinooth,  so  that 
in  rolling  they  fold  down  an<l  <'lose  together.  It  they  are  un- 
oxidized,  they  will  weld  ;  but  it',  as  usually  happens,  enough 
atmospheric  o.xygen  filters  in  through  the  top  of  the  ingot  to 
oxidize  these  walls,  then  they  are  likely  not  to  weld.    Yet  they' 
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will  be  tbUleil  tOirother  so  well  that  their  unwekledness — Lc, 
the  tact  that  the  pipe  really  constitutes  a  serious  and  persistent 
tiaw — niav  not  he  apparent  to  the  inspector,  who  is  necessarily 
at  some  distance  from  the  cropped  section  which  he  is  inspect- 
ing, because  it  is  so  hot  that  he  cannot  hold  his  face  near  it. 

Thus  the  apparent  soundness  of  the  hot  cropped  section  gives 
no  strong  evidence  that  the  cro[)ping  has  gone  deep  enough  to 
remove  the  harmfully-piped  i)art,  and  of  course  it  throws  no 
trace  of  light  on  the  question  whether  the  cropping  has  gone 
deep  enough  to  remove  all  harmfully-segregated  parts,  because 
the  segregation  usually  lies  far  below  the  pipe. 

Therefore,  as  a  precaution  against  the  presence  of  harm- 
fully-piped parts,  and  as  an  additional  precaution  against  that 
of  harmfully-segregated  parts,  the  buyer's  engineer  may  reason- 
ably specify,  in  important  cases,  that  a  certain  predetermined 
percentage  of  the  ingot's  length  shall  be  cut  olf,  and  that  he 
shall  inspect  this  otf-cropping.  This  percentage  should  be 
based  on  the  conditions  of  casting,  and  we  should  learn  whether 
it  is  enough  by  examining  certain  individual  ingots  exhaust- 
ively, to  see  how  deep  in  them  harmful  piping  and  segregation 
actually  reach. '^ 

§  82.  Precautions  in  engineering  specifications  to  restrain  piping 
and  segregation,  and  to  raise  the  pipe  and  segregate  toioards  the  top 
of  the  ingot.     To  recapitulate  the  steps  already  considered: 

The  pipe  is  shortened,  though  prohabhj  at  the  cost  of  increasing 
the  degree  of  segregation  : 

(1)  By  casting  in  wide  ingots; 

(2)  By  casting  in  molds  of  low  conducting  power — i.e.,  lined 
with  sand  or  clay — especially  if  pre-heated. 

The  pipe  is  shortened  and  the  segregate  raised  : 

(3)  By  top-casting  instead  of  bottom-casting; 

(4)  By  slow  casting ; 

(5)  By  casting  with  the  large  end  uj)  instead  of  down; 

(6)  By  retarding  the  cooling  of  the  toj-  \>\  means  of  a  sinking- 
head  or  otherwise ; 

■  In  several  of  the  c&ae»  reported  the  very  richcHt  of  the  nvf^ref^nta  lies  nearly 
80  percent,  fielow  the  lop  of  th«?  in^fit  ;  inrleerl,  iti  one  vxxrcuu:  case  it  lies  nearly 
00  per  cent,  below  the  top.  A^ain,  Dr.  I*.  II.  Dudley  pointH  out  that  "In  many 
cmn  the  A  rail  of  the  ingot — the  top — will  be  wjund  and  the  next,  or  B  rail,  in- 
/  p^irtion  of  unw^iiind  metal  which  viMual  inHpeclion  failH  to  detect." 

[j:  -       -  ...,    /  /A<  ync  York  R^iilrmd  Club,  Nov.  10,  1906,  p.  527. ) 
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(7)  By  permitting  deep-seated  blow-holes  to  form  through  ad- 
justing the  quantity  of  silicon  and  manganese  or  their  equiva- 
lent; 

(8)  By  liquid  compression. 

The  decree  of  segrefjation  is  lessened  : 

(9)  By  quieting  the  steel  by  adding  aluminum  or  its  equiva- 
lent; 

(10)  Probaldy  by  casting  in  small  instead  of  in  large  in- 
gots; and  perhaps  by  steps  which  hasten  the  soliditicatiun, 
such  as 

(llj  Casting  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  practicable; 

(12)  Casting  in  thick-walled  iron  molds;  and 

(13)  Casting  slowly. 

Of  these,  (2),  (5),  (6),  (8),  and  (10)  are  not  in  such  general 
use  that  it  would  be  wise  in  most  cases  to  call  for  them,  because 
this  would  be  likely  to  exclude  many  competent  bidders,  facili- 
tate collusive  bidding,  and  thus  tend  to  raise  the  bids;  and 
(1),  (4),  (7),  (9),  (11),  and  (13)  can  hardly  be  specified  intelli- 
gently with  the  knowledge  which  the  engineer  has  or  can  com- 
mand at  present;  and  even  if  they  could,  to  specifv  them  in 
etfective  detail  would  be  to  dictate  to  an  unwelcome  and  un- 
reasonable, indeed  in  certain  cases  to  an  intolerable  degree, 
the  details  of  the  steelmaker's  procedure. 

But  (3),  top-casting,  may  reasonably  be  required  in  many 
cases,  because  it  is  not  the  exception  but  the  rule,  an<l  because, 
in  the  very  great  majority  of  steel-works,  to  use  it  would  in- 
volve no  hardship,  dijliculty  or  considerable  expense. 

If  we  turn  now  from  the  common  run  of  engineering  speci- 
fications to  tliose  which  not  oidy  are  of  unusual  importance  but 
also  call  for  steel  of  unusual  excellence,  such  as  higli-carbon 
steel  for  the  wires  of  suspension  bridges,  we  find  three  more  of 
these  precautions:  casting  (5)  with  the  large  end  up,  (G)with  a 
sinking-head,  and  (10)  in  small  ingots,  not  larger  than  S  in. 
square,  which  may  be  eonsidered  very  seriously.  They  are 
already  familiar  to  most  eompetent  nnikers  of  such  steel,  an<l, 
indeed,  are  actually  used  by  many  of  them.  And,*  as  the 
great  value  of  these  precautions  in  lessening  the  needed  croj>- 
ping  and  in  raising  the  permissible  limit  of  phosphorus  and 
sulphur  becomes  l)etter  known,  ami  as  they  thus  become  more 
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generally  adopted,  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  they  may 
reasonably  be  called  for  will  increase. 

Of  the  other  precantions,  permitting  deep-seated  bloio-holes  to 
fortju  (7),  is  already  in  very  general  use.  Thongh  the  buyer 
may  hardly  go  so  far  as  to  demand  that  there  shall  be  blow- 
holes, their  presence  in  small  quantities  is  to  his  advantage, 
and  therefore  should  not  onh'  be  permitted,  but  even  welcomed, 
both  in  castings  and  in  ingots,  in  the  former  provided  that  they 
are  so  placed  that  they  do  not  weaken  the  castings  materially, 
in  the  latter  provided  that  they  are  so  deep-seated  that  their 
sides  do  not  become  oxidized,  and  therefore  are  not  in  danger 

of  imperfect  welding. 

Appendix. 

Sef/ret/ation  and  liquation.  The  established  meaning  of  liqua- 
tion is  the  extraction  of  a  more-fusible  from  a  less-fusible 
metal,  by  heating  them  to  a  temperature  between  their  respec- 
tive melting-points,  so  that  the  former  melts  and  runs  out  from 
the  latter.  But  this  word  has  been  so  often  used  by  careful 
metallurgical  writers  to  mean  also  the  local  coalescing,  discussed 
in  §  56  B,  p.  80,  as  distinguished  from  axial  segregation,  that 
it  seems  well  to  recognize  this  meaning,  which  I  hereby  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Institute.  Indeed,  this  local  coalescing  is 
a  first  step  in  the  process  of  bodily  extracting  the  more-fusible 
metal  from  the  less-fusible  one.  Before  the  more-fusible  metal 
can  ran  out  from  the  other,  it  must  first  coalesce  locall}'  into 
particles  of  consideralde  size.  The  trend  of  custom  seems  to 
be  strongly  in  the  direction  of  using  *'  segcegation  "  in  the  sense 
of  axial  segregation  and  '*  licjuation  "  in  this  special  sense  of 
local  coalescing.  Thus  used  these  two  words  facilitate  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  most  important  subject. 

Tlie  objection  to  this  step  is  that  "  liquation  "  would  then 
have  two  meanings,  differing  in  (h*gree.  But  the  old  and  estab- 
lished meaning  of  "  bodily  extraction  "  is  to-day  of  little  use. 
There  is  to-day  little  need  of  a  word  to  designate  the  "bodily 
removal  "  process,  but  there  is  great  need  of  a  brief  and  clear 
word  to  designate  local  coalescing. 
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The  Influence  of   the  Conditions  of  Casting  on  Piping  and 
Segregation,  as   Shown  by   Means  of  Wax   Ingots. 

BY   II.    M.    HOWE  AND   BRADLEY  STOUlJHTON,    NEW   YORK,    N.    V.* 
(New  York  Meeting,  April,  1907.) 

This  paper  presents  an  experimental  verification  of  some  of 
the  predictions  made  by  one  of  us^  concerning  the  influence  of 
certain  conditions  of  casting  upon  the  size  and  position  of  the 
pipe,  and  the  position  of  the  segregate,  in  steel  ingots.  The 
predictions  which  we  have  been  able  to  verify  are  the  foUow- 
ini; : 

A.  That  the  pipe  is  shortened  and  the  segregate  raised : 

1.  Bv  slow  castinic; 

2.  By  casting  with  the  large  end  up  instead  ot"  down  ; 

3.  By  retarding  the  cooling  of  the  top,  f.//.,  by  means  of  a 
sinking-head. 

B.  That  the  pipe  is  shortened  by  slow  cooling. 

C.  Tiiat  the  pipe  and  segregate  lie  in  the  last-freezing  part. 
Our  procedure  was  to  cast  ingots  of  wa>i  (commercially  })ure 

stearic  acid)  containing  a  little  bright  green  copper  oleate  (usu- 
ally 1.5  per  cent.)  under  varying  conditions;  to  saw  each  ingot 
open  along  a  longitudinal  plane  piuising  through  its  axis;  and 
to  examine  the  longitudinal  section  thus  laid  bare.  In  order 
to  make  the  segregate  or  enriched  part  more  distinct  in  color 
from  the  im}K)verished  part,  a  very  little  red  cerasine  was 
added.  An  exi)eriment  which  will  be  described  later  showed 
that  the  cerasine  itself  does  not  segregate  markedly,  if  at  all. 
Hence  we  may  assume  that  the  strong  contrasts  between  the 
green  and  red  shown  in  so  many  of  our  ingots  are  due,  not  to 
segregation  of  cerasine,  but  to  that  of  the  green  oleate,  in  the 
wax  whicli  in  itself  is  uniformlv  reddened  with  cerasine. 


•  RCTpcctirely  ProfcJBor  and  Adjnnrt  Vt<<\<  -->t  of  Mctallursy  at  Coliimbiii  I  ni- 
versity  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

'  Piping  ami  Segregation  in  Steel  Ingotn,  by  Henry  M.  Howe,  this  volume,  pp. 
3  to  IDS. 
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The  wax  ingots  themselves,  shown  while  presentin^^  this  paper, 
of  course  have  not  been  tampered  with  in  any  way.  But  the 
contrasts  between  the  red  and  green,  so  beautiful  in  these  origi- 
nals, make  so  little  showing  in  a  direct  photograph  that,  in 
order  to  sliow  them  in  our  Transactions^  we  had  to  paint  a  pho- 
tographic print  so  as  to  strengthen  them,  and  then  re-photo- 
graph this  print.  This,  in  turn,  is  because  the  difference  in 
photographic  value  between  the  green  and  the  red  is  so  slight. 

Taking  up  the  evidence  in  detail,  the  influence  of  the  rate  of 
casting  is  shown  in  ingots  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  Figs.  1,  2  and  3.  Of 
these  we  cast  Nos.  1  and  2  from  the  same  casseroleful,  half  of 
which  we  transferred  to  a  second  casserole  just  before  casting. 
We  began  the  casting  of  these  two  at  the  same  instant;  but 
whereas  the  casting  of  No.  1  was  finished  in  30  sec,  that 
of  No.  2  was  so  slow  that,  though  it  was  continuous  except  for 
momentary  interruptions  for  heating  the  wax,  it  lasted  1  hr. 
and  13  minutes. 

The  pipe  in  the  fast-poured  No.  1  stretches  down  90  per  cent. 
of  the  ingot's  length,  and,  except  for  some  very  thin  bridges, 
is  practically  continuous  for  49  per  cent. ;  whereas  in  the  slowly- 
cast  ingot  the  pipe  stretches  down  only  14  per  cent,  of  the 
length  of  the  ingot.  In  this  particular  ingot  (No.  2)  there  is 
a  second  rudimentary  pipe  near  the  bottom,  caused  by  our  ac- 
cidentally pouring  &t  first  faster  than  we  intended.  In  ingot 
No.  3,  which  was  poured  slowly  from  the  start,  this  second  pipe 
is  absent. 

The  segregate  in  the  fast-poured  ingot  No.  1,  though  not 
strongly  marked,  can  be  traced  at  A,  Fig.  1,  as  a  dark  pear- 
shaped  mass,  near  the  bottom  of  the  ingot.  The  slowly-cast 
ingot  No.  2  has  rather  a  succession  of  local  axial  horizontal 
segregates  than  a  single  segregate,  as  is  easily  understood  from 
the  extremely  slow  rate  of  casting.  In  the  still  more  slowly 
cast  ingot,  No.  3,  these  local  segregates  are  so  slight  as  almost 
to  escape  notice,  and  there  is  no  noticeable  single  segregate. 

The  effect  of  casting  with  the  large  end  nj>  instead  of  down 
is  shown  in  Figs.  4  and  5,  which  represent  two  ingots  cast  in 
immediate  succession  an'l  under  otherwise  like  conditions  from 
the  same  casseroleful. 

The  pipe  stretches  down  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  ingot's 
length  wli.fi   til.-   hirge  end  is  up,  but  82  per  cent,  when  the 
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IngotA  Nf«.  1 1  aiifl  l.'i  have  been  omitted  from  the  ciiKraviiiK. 
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large  end  is  down,  and  in  the  latter  case  is  a  large  and  practi- 
cally continuous  cavity  for  G9  per  cent,  of  the  ingot's  length, 
save  for  the  fairy-like  transparent  bridges. 

The  segregate  lies  well  above  the  center  in  the  ingot  with 
the  large  end  up,  but  very  near  the  bottom  in  that  with  the 
large  end  down. 

The  difference  in  size  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  these 
ingots,  i.e.,  their  taper,  is  very  much  greater  than  in  practice, 
with  the  purpose  of  exaggerating  the  effect  of  the  direction  of 
taper  so  as  to  make  it  clear  to  the  eye. 

The  effect  of  retarding  and  of  hastening  the  cooling  of  the  top 
of  the  ingot  is  shown  in  Figs.  6  and  7,  and  in  Figs.  8  and  9. 
The  preparation  of  ingots  Xos.  6  and  9  is  described  on  p.  119. 

The  depth  to  which  the  pipe  reaches  as  a  nearly  continuous 
cavity  is  only  26  per  cent,  of  the  ingot's  length  in  the  hot- 
topped  ingot  No.  t),  but  85  per  cent,  in  the  cold-topped  No.  7, 
and  the  extreme  distance  through  which  it  can  be  traced  is  only 
87  per  cent,  in  the  hot-topped  against  85  per  cent,  in  the  cold- 
topped  one.  To  put  this  in  another  way,  if  steel  ingots  should 
pipe  like  these,  the  part  in  which  the  pipe  would  be  so  oxi- 
dized that  it  certainly  could  not  be  welded  would  be  only  26 
per  cent,  in  the  hot-topped  ingot  against  85  j»tT  wut.  in  the 
other. 

The  segregate  lies  well  below  the  niidille  of  the  pipeless  part 
of  the  cold-topped  ingot  No.  8,  but  well  above  that  of  the  hot- 
topped  ingot  No.  9.  This  ]>air  of  ingots  does  not  show  so  well 
as  Nos.  6  and  7  the  intluenco  of  the  distribution  of  tempera- 
ture on  the  position  of  the  l>ipe,  because  the  tempurature-lag 
of  the  slowly-cooling  part  was  extremely  slight,  whereas  in 
Nos.  6  and  7  it  was  very  great.  It  is  this  temperature-lag, 
rather  than  the  time-lag,  that  determines  the  depth  of  the  pipe. 
The  reason  why  retarding  the  cooling  of  the  top  shortens  the 
pipe  is  that  the  upper  part  remains  molten  and  thus  ready  to 
feed  down  into  the  fiipe  when,  late  in  the  juping-period,  the 
inner  walls  are  drawing  outwards  because  of  their  adiiesion  to 
the  virtually  expanded  outer  walls.  In  order  that  this  down- 
ward-feeding shall  have  a  marked  effect  in  shortening  the  i»ipe, 
the  upper  part  must  remain  solt  enough  to  sag  thus  up  to  the 
time  when  a  large  amount  of  the  outward-drawing  of  the 
lower  jiart  shall  liave  taken  place,  *>.,  until  the  tVeezinir  of  tlie 
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lower  part  shall  have  become  very  far  advanced.  But  this  im- 
plies that  the  temperature  of  the  lower  part  must  be  much  be- 
low that  of  the  upper  i>art,  or  in  short  that  there  must  be  a 
larire  temperature-lag. 

The  etfoot  of  the  rate  of  cooling  is  shown  in  Figs.  8,  9  and 
10.  The  pipe  in  the  fast-cooled  No.  10  runs  down  the  axis  for 
91  per  cent,  of  the  ingot's  length,  and  then  branches  at  45°  to 
right  and  loft  towards  the  ingot's  corners,  following  the  path 
of  the  junction  of  the  columnar  crystals  like  that  so  often  seen 
in  steel  ingots.  In  the  slowly-cooled  Nos.  8  and  9,  the  pipe 
stretches  down  61  and  45  per  cent,  of  the  ingot's  length,  or  in 
both  cases  very  much  less  than  in  the  fast-cooled  ingot. 

AVe  had  great  difficulty  in  preventing  this  pipe-lengthening 
etfect  of  rapid  cooling  from  being  masked  by  the  pipe-short- 
ening etl'ect  of  the  slower  cooling  of  the  top  than  of  the  bottom 
which  naturally  accompanies  rapid  freezing;  and,  of  the  two, 
the  relative  rate  of  cooling  of  the  top  and  bottom  is  likely  to 
outweigh  the  absolute  rate  of  cooling,  in  its  influence  on  the 
depth  of  the  pipe.  It  was  easy  enough  to  cool  the  lower  part 
of  the  ingot  quickly,  by  setting  the  mold  in  iced  water;  but 
under  these  conditions  the  top  lagged  far  behind  the  lower 
part,  because  from  the  top  the  heat  necessarily  escaped  only 
very  slowly  into  the  air.  We  could  not  cover  the  ingot-top 
wnth  our  iced  water,  because  that  is  so  much  heavier  that  it 
would  run  right  down  through  the  molten  wax.  Covering  the 
ingot-top  with  a  cold  object  helped  us  but  little,  because  as 
soon  as  the  mass  began  to  settle  an  air-space  formed  above  the 
wax  itself,  and  through  this  air  the  heat  passed  only  slowly. 
With  ingot  Xo.  10  we  finally  hit  on  the  device  of  exposing  it 
to  the  outer  air  on  a  very  cold  winter's  day,  with  a  good  wind 
blowing.  This  seemed  to  give  us  about  as  near  an  approach 
to  uniform  thermal  conditions  at  the  top  and  bottom  as  could 
be  hoped  for,  though  the  cooling  of  the  top  must  still  have 
higt^cd  somewhat  behind  that  of  the  bottom. 

In  slow  cooling,  though  we  saw  no  way  oi'  making  top  and 
bottom  cool  at  exactly  the  same  rate,  yet  we  could  make  the 
difference  of  rate  extremely  small,  and  we  could  readily  reverse 
its  Hign,  by  varying  the  strength  of  the  small  gas-flames  ])layed 
against  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  vertical  closed  iron  cylinder, 
Fig.  16,  within  which  stood  our  mold,  separated  from  tlie  walls 
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of  the  cylinder  by  a  wide  air-space.  This  difference  of  rate  be- 
tween top  and  bottom  we  thus  reduced  so  far  that  it  no  longer 
sufficed  to  mask  the  simultaneous  pipe-shortening  effect  of  tlie 
slow  cooling  itself,  as  is  shown  by  comparing  the  pipe-lengths 
of  the  ingots  Xos.  8,  0  and  10. 


*- Thermometer 


Frame  holdin 
burners 


Bunsen  burner 


Galvanized 
Iron  cylinder 


Pieces  of 
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Fio.  16, — Arranoemext  for  Controlling  the  Relative  Rate  of  Cooling 
OK  Top  and  Bottom,  in  Slow  Freezing. 
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TTcre  the  fact  that  the  fastest  cooling  was  at  the  top  in  No.  8 
but  at  the  bottom  in  No.  10  certainly  tended  to  make  the  pipe 
dee|>er  in  No.  8  than  in  No.  10;  nevertheless  it  was  actually  much 
shallower  in  No.  8  than  in  No.  10,  so  that  the  powerful  effect  ot 
the  change  of  position  of  the  fantest-cooling  point  from  top  to 
bottom  has  here  been  greatly  outweighed.  Wliat  has  outweiglied 
it  is  clearly  the  differenco  in  the  ubsolut*'  rut*'  of  cooling  of 
VOL.  xxxviii.— 8 
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these  ingots,  each  taken  as  a  wliole.  The  exphanation  is  that 
the  slower  eooling  of  No.  8  has  shortened  its  pipe  to  a  degree 
whieh  greatly  outweighs  the  pipe-lengthening  eftect  of  its  cool- 
ing faster  at  top  than  at  hottom.  Here,  then,  we  verify  the 
prediction  that  slow  cooling  tends  to  shorten  the  pipe. 

Sesrretration  is  much  o:reater  in  slow  than  in  fast  cooling.  It 
is  true  that  there  is  a  slight  concentration  of  the  oleate  in  the 
lower  part  even  of  the  fast-cooled  Nos.  10  and  11,  and  appar- 
ently in  the  irregular  masses  which  cross  the  pipe  of  the  former. 
But  the  difference  in  tint  between  the  red  impoverished  parts 
and  the  green  enriched  ones  is  incomparably  greater  in  the 
slowly-cooled  Xos.  8  and  9  than  in  the  fast-cooled  Nos.  10  and 
11,  both  transversely  and  lengthwise.  Indeed  the  lengthwise 
difference,  which  is  very  slight  in  the  fast-cooled  ingots,  is  so 
great  in  the  slowly-cooled  ones  that  in  the  upper  quarter  of 
one  of  them,  Xo.  9,  the  downward  expulsion  of  the  oleate  looks 
complete  to  the  eye. 

That  the  last-freezing  part  contains  the  pipe  and  segregate 
is  shown  primarily  in  Fig.  12,  and  incidentally  in  Figs.  4  and 
5,  11  and  13,  and  8  and  9. 

The  ingot  shown  in  Fig.  12  had  its  cooling  hastened  on  its 
right-hand  side  by  circulating  cold  w^ater  beside  it,  and  re- 
tarded on  its  left-hand  side  by  coating  it  with  flannel,  with  the 
purpose  of  shifting  the  last-freezing  part  from  the  axis  to  the 
left.  As  we  foresaw,  this  has  shifted  the  pipe  distinctly  to  the 
left  of  the  axis. 

The  segregate,  too,  seems  to  have  shifted  so  that  it  is  concen- 
tric with  the  pipe.  The  bridges  ^,  i*^  and  G  are  of  so  much 
darker  and  stronger  a  green  than  any  of  the  rest  of  the  ingot 
that  we  believe  that  they  are  the  central  axial  part  of  the  segre- 
gate; but  the  indications  are  not  conclusive. 

That  the  segregate  lies  in  the  last-freezing  part  is  further 
shown  by  the  facts  (1)  that  it  lies  well  above  the  center  of  the 
ingot  No,  4  with  the  large  end  up,  but  far  below  the  center  in 
ingot  No.  0  with  its  large  end  down  ;  (2)  that  it  lies  far  above 
the  center  of  the  pipeless  part,  at  C  in  hot-topped  ingot  No.  9, 
but  at  JJ  below  the  center  of  the  pi[)ele88  part  of  cold-topped 
ingot  No.  8;  and  (3j  incidentally  by  a  curious  and  interesting 
phenomenon  shown  in  several  of  our  ingots,  but  particularly 
well    in  Nos.    11  and   13.     In   the  middle  and  lower  part  of 
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No.  11  there  are  five  bridges,  of  which  the  lowest,  F^  is  rudi- 
mentary, and  each  successive  one  is  better  and  better  marked 
as  we  pass  upwards,  until  at  /we  get  a  distinct  bridge,  and 
at  ./one  wliich  seems  to  be  over-ripe  in  a  special  sense.  We 
venture  to  call  these  "surface-tension  bridges,"  a  term  which 
we  will  now  explain. 

The  pipe,  as  one  of  us  has  shown,-  is  due  to  the  more  rapid 
cooling  and  contraction  of  the  inner  than  of  the  outer  walls  ot 
the  ingot  in  the  latter  part  of  the  freezing.  The  down-sagging 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  mass  tends  to  make  the  pipe  narrower 
and  narrower  as  we  pass  down  the  length  of  the  ingot :  hence 
the  narrowing  of  the  pipe  at  its  lower  end,  and  the  gradual 
cessation  of  the  rudimentary  pipelets,  for  instance  in  Fig.  11. 

The  bright  green  of  the  copper  oleate  in  this  ingot  shows 
that  there  are  many  local  centers  of  segregation.  The  length 
of  our  ingots  is  so  much  greater  than  their  width  that  the 
whole  of  the  segregate  does  not  usually  coalesce  into  a  single 
mass,  but  instead  there  are  several  local  centers  of  coalescence 
along  the  axis  of  the  ingot.  Xow  it  seems  to  us  that  each  of 
these  local  segregates  causes  a  local  surface-tension  bridge. 
That  is  to  say,  the  crack  which,  as  the  beginning  of  the  pipe, 
starts  near  the  ingot's  top  and  travels  downwards  along  the 
axis,  is  interrupted  at  a  point  where  the  local  enrichment  of 
oleate  has  made  the  wax  so  fusible,  soft,  and  plastic,  that  it 
stretches  out  like  so  much  molasses  candy  under  the  strain, 
and  thus  forms  a  surface-tension  bridge,  instead  of  cracking 
open  like  the  rest  of  the  wax  above  and  below,  which,  because 
it  has  less  oleate,  is  less  fusible,  and  therefore  has  progressed 
farther  in  the  passage  from  the  molten  to  the  rigid  state. 

In  evidence  of  this  we  point  to  the  fact  that  each  of  these 
bridges  from  the  rudimentary  F  U>  the  over-ripe  ./is  not  only 
greener  but  very  nnuh  greener  than  the  wax  between  the 
bridges.  Moreover,  at  A',  /  and  other  spots  we  find  not  bridges 
but  promontories  of  like  verdancy,  which  look  as  if  they  hatl 
passed  through  the  stages  now  represented  by  7/,  /  and  ./ — 
as  if  they  had  once  been  bridges,  but  had  later  been  torn  apart 
by  the  widening  and  down-saggifig  of  the  pipe,  and  that,  now 
left  protruding  as  green  promontories,  tliey  are  really  relics  of 
former  bridges. 

'  This  volume,  p.  H,  \9et  $eq. 
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Like  phenomena  ean  be  traced  in  ingots  Xos.  13  and  15, 
thouirh  not  SO  clearly.  Had  we  Xo.  13  alone,  all  that  we  could 
assert  would  be  that  the  very  walls  of  the  pipe  in  and  above  M 
were  verv  much  irreener  than  anv  of  the  rest  of  the  mass,  and 
that  the  ruined  bridges  above  also  looked  greener  than  the 
surrounding  wax.  But  when  we  come  to  interpret  the  phenom- 
ena here  and  in  many  of  the  other  ingots  in  the  light  of  what 
we  see  so  very  clearly  in  ingot  No.  11,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  these  promontories  and  like  masses  are 
ruined  surface-tension  bridges. 

Segregation  or  Stratification  ? 

Without  better  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  copper  oleate 
and  stearic  acid,  one  might  naturally  ask  whether  we  really 
have  here  a  case  of  true  segregation.  May  not  the  downward 
concentration  of  the  copper  oleate  be  only  the  subsidence  of  a 
mechanically  suspended  heavy  foreign  body,  instead  of  the  true 
segregation  of  a  dissolved  impurity?  And  may  not  the  con- 
centration of  red  at  the  top  of  our  very  slowly  cooled  ingots  be 
due,  not  to  the  expulsion  of  the  green  copper  oleate  by  segre- 
gation, as  we  have  hitherto  assumed,  but  to  the  upward  concen- 
tration of  the  red  cerasine,  either  by  segregation  or  by  stratifi- 
cation ?     "We  will  now  offer  some  evidence  on  these  points. 

To  dispose  first  of  the  simple  question  whether  the  red  cera- 
sine concentrates  upwards,  we  show  ingot  No.  14,  made  of 
stearic  acid  without  coj)per  oleate,  but  with  the  usual  quantity 
of  cerasine,  and  held  molten  for  1  hr.  50  min.,  to  allow  ample 
time  for  stratification  if  it  does  actually  tend  to  occur,  and  then 
cooled  quickly  without  disturbing  the  ingot  or  mold  in  the 
least,  so  that  any  stratification  which  should  arise  might  i)er- 
sist.  In  spite  of  this  ami)le  opportunity  for  stratification  none 
seems  to  have  occurred,  because  the  red  aj)pears  to  be  uniform 
over  the  whole  longitudinal  section  of  the  ingot.  Hence  we 
infer  tliat  the  contrasts  of  red  and  green  in  our  other  ingots  can- 
not be  due  to  stratification  of  the  cerasine. 

Turning,  now,  to  the  question  whether  the  concentration  of 
the  green  oleate  in  the  slowly-cooled  ingots  is  due  to  stratifi- 
cation or  to  segregation,  we  have  to  admit  at  once  that,  in 
several  of  our  ingots,  a  small  quantity  of  copper  oleate  seems 
to  have  remained  undissolved,  and  to  have  sunk  to  the  bottom 
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of  the  ingot.  But  this  applies  to  only  a  very  small  quantity  of 
the  oleate,  and  this  undissolved  matter  is  in  general  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  segregate  proper,  because  it  forms  sharp 
grains  of  considerable  size  right  against  the  bottom  of  the  ingot. 

Now,  the  mere  fact  that  the  oleate  in  general  lies  well  be- 
low the  center  of  the  ini'ot  may  be  exi>lained  either  bv  the 
simple  stratification  of  a  heavy  suspended  solid,  or  by  the 
greater  density  of  the  segregate  due  to  its  enrichment  in  the 
heavy  copper  oleate.  And  even  the  fact  that  in  certain  cases 
the  segregate  lies  above  the  center  of  the  ingot  (the  hot- 
topped  ingots  and  that  cast  with  the  large  end  up),  can  readily 
be  explained  on  the  stratification  hypothesis  by  supposing  that 
the  concentration  by  gravity  was  more  complete  in  the  upper 
than  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ingot,  because  the  upper  part  re- 
mained molten  longer,  giving  stratification  a  longer  time  to 
complete  itself. 

But  this  stratification-explanation  breaks  down  when  we  con- 
sider the  evidence  in  more  detail.  Thus  the  up[>er  parts  of 
ingots  Xos.  6  and  9  remained  molten  and  quiescent  for  a  very 
long  time  (1  hr.  4  min.,  and  1  hr.  45  min.),  so  that,  if  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  upper  part  of  Xo.  9  was  due  to  mere  sub- 
sidence of  a  suspended  solid,  the  upper  part  of  Xo.  r>  should 
have  been  impoverished  to  a  comparable  degree.  But  the  im- 
poverishment in  oleate,  while  in  the  upper  quarter  of  Xo.  9  it 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  approach  complete  exj)ul8ion,  in  Xo.  6  is 
very  slight.  The  difference  in  impoverishment  in  those  two 
cases  is  far  too  great  to  be  explained  by  the  stratifieation-hy- 
pothesis,  but  it  is  just  such  a  difference  as  should  result  from  the 
great  difference  in  the  rate  of  freezing,  which  was  extremely 
rapid  in  Xo.  r»,  but  extremely  slow  in  Xo.  !>. 

No.  G  was  cast  in  an  iron  nioltl  staniiin^  it)  a  large  empty  tub,  Fig.  17.  l\>ur 
very  gentle  flames  from  liorizoiital  I{iin>«.'n  ImrmTs  were  played  against  the 
lower  part  c»f  the  mold,  and  the  frame  which  carried  these  Hunsen  hiiniers  was 
raised  slowly  as  the  tuh  was  gradually  tilled  with  iced  water,  the  surface  of  which 
kept  pace  with  the  Bunsen  burners  slightly  above  it.  During  the  very  slow  up- 
ward tnivel  of  the  water  and  the  tlame,  the  uj>per  part  of  tlu*  ingot  had  over  an 
hour  in  whiih  the  copper  oleate,  had  it  U-en  nu-chanically  suspcmled,  w<»uld  have 
sunk  downwards  ;  but.  when  any  given  horizontal  layer  of  wax  once  l»egan  to 
freeze,  it  was  rapidly  frozen  by  the  icc«l  water. 

No.  '.»,  on  the  oilier  hand,  was  surrounde<l  by  a  hot  air  jjicket.  as  in  Fig.  1«J, 
slightly  hotter  almve  than  Ixdow,  and  the  temperature  of  this  jacket  as  a  wh<de 
was  very  gradually  lowered,  so  that  there  was  not  only  a  slow  approach  tt)  the 
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freezing-ninge,  but  a  very  slow  passage  through  that  range,  instead  of  the  rapid 
pasi$age  which  took  phioe  in  No.  H. 

As  we  pass  inwanls  from  the  outer  shell  of  ingot  No.  6,  we  find  first  a  dark 
blind  in  which  the  freezing  seems  to  have  been  so  rapid  as  to  restrain  segregation 
very  greatly.  This  is  followeil  by  a  band  in  which  the  red  predominates,  and  this 
in  turn  by  the  axial  region  in  which  the  green  predominates.  Here  we  have  exactly 
the  sequence  which  we  find  in  a  steel  ingot :  an  outer  region  but  little  impover- 
ished ;  then  a  region  of  maximum  imi)overishnient,  followed  by  the  axial  region 
of  maximum  enrichment. 

That  even  a  true  segregate  should,  if  it  is  denser  than  the 
mother-mass,  concentrate  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  ingot, 
is  only  natural,  as  one  of  us  has  explained  in  case  of  the  deep- 
seated  se£rre£:ate  in  ice  ins^ots.^ 


Fif;.  17.— IIoT-Tur  Casting  Arrangement.     The  Freezing  Proceeds 

FROM  Below  Upwards. 

The  green  surface-tension  bridges  already  noticed  are  further 
evidence  in  this  same  direction ;  and  so  are  the  diagonal  streaks 
which  we  will  consider  later. 

Though  this  reasoning  seemed  to  us  persuasive,  we  supple- 
mented it  by  a  direct  experiment,  the  results  of  which  seem 
absolutely  irresistible.  Stratification  is  a  thing  which  occurs 
both  before  and  during  freezing,  but  segregation  occurs  only 
during  freezing.  Therefore,  if  we  hold  the  mixture  of  wax, 
oleate,  and  ccrasine  molten  for  a  very  longtime,  longer  than  in 
any  of  the  preceding  cases,  so  as  to  afford  arn])le  time  for  strati- 
fication proper,  and  then  cool  it  rapidly  past  the  freezing-point 
BO  a.s  to  leave  but  little  time  for  segregation ;  then  if  our 
phenomena  are  really  of  stratification,  the  upward  concentra- 
tion of  the  rerl  and  the  downward  concentration  of  the  green 

'  This  volume,  p.  68. 
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should  he  extremely  strong  in  the  resultant  ingot.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  our  phenomena  are  not  of  stratification  hut  of 
sesrrecration,  then  there  should  be  onlv  the  moderate  color-con- 
trasts  which  the  other  fast-cooled  ingots  show. 

Therefore  we  held  ingot  Xo.  15  molten  for  1  hr.  50  min.,  or 
longer  than  in  any  of  the  other  cases,  in  an  iron  mold  within  a 
closed  air-chamber,  as  in  Fig.  16  ;  and  then,  without  moving  the 
mold  itself  or  otherwise  disturbini^anv  stratification  which  mii'ht 
have  occurred,  we  froze  the  wax  rapidly  by  pouring  cold  water 
into  the  air-space  which  surrounded  the  mold.  The  water 
rose  smoothly  in  this  outer  air-space,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
disturb  the  wax  in  its  mold.  As  may  be  seen,  there  is  only  the 
slight  color-contrast  which  the  other  quickly-cooled  ingots  show, 
and  nothing  resembling  the  extreme  downward  concentration 
of  the  green  and  upward  concentration  of  the  red  which  the 
slowly-frozen  ingots,  such  as  Xos.  8  and  9,  show  so  strikingly. 

The  inference  seems  to  us  irresistible  that  the  color-con- 
trasts in  these  slowly-frozen  inorots  are  due  not  to  stratification 
but  to  true  segregation.  Hence  it  further  seems  that  the  evi- 
dence which  this  paper  offers  as  to  the  influence  of  the  several 
variables  on  segregation  is  true  and  valid  evidence. 

The  Diagonal  Streaks. 

Pearly  in  this  investigation  we  noticed  curious  diagonal  streaks 
stretching  inwards  and  ui)wards  from  the  outside  of  certain  in- 
gots. Xos.  4,  6,  8  and  11  show  these  streaks  in  what  wc  think 
nearly  their  natural  position,  and  Xos.  5  and  9  show  them  dis- 
torted by  sairi^inc:,  as  we  will  now  trv  to  exitlain.  For  brevity 
we  will  describe  these  in  positive  terms,  i)ut  with  the  understand- 
ing that  we  put  forth  our  exj^hmation  tentatively  in  spirit. 

The  red  diagonal  bands  are  the  first-freezing  crystals,  which 
stretch  out  into  the  molten  mother-wax.  In  freezing,  they 
naturally  reject  }>art  of  their  dissolved  copper  oleate,  which 
thus  concentrates  in  the  spaces  between  them.  They  probably 
at  first  shoot  out  at  right  angles  to  the  sides  of  the  ingot,  tlie 
cooling-surface;  but  from  tliis  horizontal  position  their  inner 
ends  swing  upwards,  because  tliey  are  lighter  than  the  molten 
wax  into  which  they  ]»rotrude,  certainly  because  tliey  contain 
less  of  the  heavy  copper  oleate,  an«l  perliaps  also  because  of  the 
expansion  of  the  wax  in  freezing.     That  part  oi'  the    heavier 
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a  Pyramidal  ingote,  3 J  in.  square  at  the  large  end  and  1  in.  sq.  at  the  small  end. 

b  Hot  top.  The  mold,  which  kI^kkI  within  a  tank,  was  heated  near  iUs  lower  end 
by  four  small  ga»-jct>4,  which  were  very  slowly  raised,  while  at  the  same  time  iced 
water  was  run  into  the  t'ink  jiwt  fast  enough  to  keep  it«  upper  surface  at  a  slight  but 
nearly  r^m-tant  distance  below  the  ga.s-jets.  Thus  the  freezing  at  any  given  level 
wan  vcT>-  nq.Id,  but  the  freezing-zr^ne  traveled  ui)wardH  very  slowly.  J'Vom  the  time 
the  icf<l  water  ro«e  to  the  lx>ttojri  of  the  mold,  till  the  time  when  it  reached  the  top 
of  the  nrKild,  wa«  alxjut  1  hr.  Thus  we  forced  the  freezing  to  take  place  from  below 
apwarrK 

e  (jA/l  Ifrp.  The  upper  part  of  the  mold  wa«  cwiUkI  by  jacketing  it  with  a  mova- 
ble coil  of  rubber  pijx;,  through  which  cold  water  circulated,  while  the  lower  part 

waaw.'i'       ' •  witli  a  fixcfl  coil  r)f  wire  heatr-d  by  electric  resistance. 

Thee      ,  l  gnulually  from  the  top  of  the  mold  to  within  al)OUt  2 

in.  of  the  heating-jacket,  a  travel  of  aUmt  6  in.,  in  1  hr.  15  min.  Thus  we  forced 
the  freezing  to  take  place  from  alKjve  downwards. 
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molten  mother-wax  which  is  entangled  or  engulfed  between 
these  upward-pointing  early-freezing  growths,  may  thereby  be 
prevented  from  running  down  to  join  the  rest  of  the  segregate 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  ingot ;  and,  where  opposite  branches 
meet  in  the  axis  of  the  ingot,  the  locally-imprisoned  segregate 
later  forms  one  of  the  surface-tension  bridges. 

But,  if  there  is  much  sagging  of  the  mass,  these  upward- 
pointing  trees  are  more  or  less  bent  downwards  by  it,  and  this 
downward  bendinij  increases  with  the  amount  of  sai'iicini^. 
Thus  there  could  be  but  little  sagging  in  Xo.  4,  cast  with  the 
large  end  up,  because  the  freezing  proceeds  from  below  up- 
wards; and  in  Xo.  5,  with  its  large  end  down,  there  is  very 
great  sagging,  l)ecause  freezing  proceeds  from  above  down- 
wards, as  the  shallow  pipe  in  Xo.  4  and  the  deep  one  in  Xo.  5 
prove.  It  is  in  perfect  accord  with  our  ideas  that  the  streaks 
in  Xo.  4  point  more  nearly  vertically  upwards  than  in  any 
other  ingot,  and  that  in  Xo.  5  they  are  much  more  nearly  level. 
In  the  suddenly-cooled  Xo.  11  these  streaks  point  strongly  up- 
wards, a  natural  consequence  of  the  rapidity  of  cooling,  which 
has  given  little  time  for  sagging  to  take  place;  witness  the 
great  depth  of  the  pil»e.  In  Xo.  8,  though  the  slow  cooling  has 
given  plenty  of  time  for  sagging,  there  has  actually  been  but 
little  because  of  the  cold  top,  which  has  led  to  a  deep  pipe;  and 
it  is  quite  in  accord  with  this  that  the  streaks  point  strongly 
U}»wards  in  sj>ite  of  the  slow  eooling. 

Finally,  in  the  slowly-cooled  hot-topped  Xo.  [\  both  the  slow 
cooling  and  the  fact  that  the  upper  part  remained  molten 
and  free  to  feed  down  into  the  pipe,  led  to  so  much  sag- 
ging as  both  to  cause  a  short  pipe  and  to  overturn  these  ini- 
tially upward-pointing  trees,  and  make  them  point  downwards. 
In  this  case  the  sairi^in*^  was  so  extreme  tliat  the  in^jot  short- 
ened  itself  by  about  5  per  cent.  Thus  in  every  respect  the 
position  of  these  streaks  agrees  with  our  explanation  of  their 
nature. 


d  The  continuons  part  of  the  pifie  roaches  nearly  to  its  bottom,  nn<l  extendi* 
thrrtiiffh  the  thick  hridffo  winch,  in  the  lower  part  of  Fi^f.  7,  ma^ks  it. 

*•  iMternl  ({rffrrilnn.  The  c<H»ling  of  the  rii;ht-h:uul  sitle  of  the  nioM  w:i->  lixxtnutl 
hy  jackctinf^  it  with  vcrtiial  rows  of  rnhUr  tiil'iii^,  thnui^'h  whiih  o>hl  water  •  ir- 
culate<l  for  1  hr.  10  n>in.  ;  and  the  coolinjf  of  the  left  side  vinn  retanliMl  hy  jacket- 
ing it  with  flannel.  Thus  we  shifteil  the  la>t-freeKinf(  region  from  the  axis  to- 
wards the  lefL 
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AVe  have  to  thank  Dr.  Parker  C.  Mcllhiney  most  warmly  for 
aid  in  choosing  these  substances,  copper  oleate  and  cerasine, 
for  showing  these  effects  of  segregation  ;  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Groes- 
beck,  S.B.,  for  his  careful  and  ethcient  execution  of  most  of  the 
manipulation. 


An  Early  Instance  of  Blowing-In  ^^^ithout  '*  Scaffolding- 
Down." 

BY  FRANK   FIRMSTONE,    EASTON,   PA. 
(New  York  Meeting,  April,  1907.) 

In  the  early  decades  of  the  past  century  the  method  of 
starting  iron  blast-furnaces  by  "  scaffolding-down "  seems  to 
have  been  in  universal  use  for  coke-furnaces  and,  at  least  in 
this  country,  for  charcoal-furnaces  also.  It  was  likewise  used 
at  some  of  the  early  anthracite-furnaces,  as  is  stated  in  the  im- 
portant "  Reminiscences  "  printed  by  the  late  Samuel  Thomas.^ 

It  had  been  generally  superseded  in  Great  Britain  as  early 
as  1850,  by  some  variations  of  the  plan  now  used,  and  was 
rarely  used  when  Percy  wrote. ^ 

On  the  Continent  it  was  still  followed  in  the  BO's,^  and  was 
elaborately  described  by  Valerius  in  1852. 

I  have  never  read  any  statement  as  to  when  and  by  whom 
"  scaffolding  "  was  first  dispensed  with,  but  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  journals  of  my  father  seem  to  fix  an  authentic  date 
for  an  instance  in  this  country: 

*•  [Pittsburg?]  July  12,  1838.— Went  with  Major  Wade  to  his  foundry,  etc.,  and 
he  gave  me  a  letter  to  D.  Tyler,  Esq.,  Farrandsville,  Agent  lioston  Coke  &  Iron 
Co." 

"[Lockhaven,  Pa.]  July  18,  1838. — Heard  there  was  a  flat-boat  going  to  take 
tome  K^ntlemen  up  U)  Farrandsville.  Got  on  boat  and  to  I'arriindsville,  5  or  G 
milea,  in  1  hr.  30  min.  iJined,  and  then  delivered  my  letter  to  Mr.  Tyler,  who 
showed  roe  much  attention,  and  everything  }>elonging  to  the  furnace,  and  had  the 
water  tume<J  on  the  wheel  that  I  might  see  the  blowing-cylinders  at  work.  There 
are  two  cylinders,  fi  ft.  stroke,  oO  in.  in  diameter,  but  they  find  that  one  makes 
more  than  enough  blaat  for  the  furnace.  The  furnace  has  10-ft.  boshes,  7-ft.  tun- 
Del-head,  and  ij  47  ft.  hitfh,  3  tuyeres,  and  3  heating-ovens  [hot  blast-ovens].     A 

»  Tran*.,  xxix.,  914,  915  (1899). 

»  Irrm  and  Sl^el,  p.  491  (1804). 

*  De  Vathaire,  Eluden  nur  U»  Ifauten  FoumeauTy  p.  143. 
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most  beautiful  stack,  the  finest  I  ever  saw.  They  have  tried  three  times  to  start 
the  furnace  .  .  .  and  have  failed  each  time  ;  lonj^est  lime  of  blowing,  a  week. 
They  have  now  a  person  by  the  name  of  IVrry  from  StalTordshire,  wl»o  is  going  to 
start  her." 

On  Oct.  28,  1838,  beinii:  at  Karthaus  furnace,  Clearfield 
county,  which  then  was  owned  by  Burd  Patterson,  Henry  C. 
Carey  and  others,  he  writes : 

''Professor  Johnson,  Philadelphia  [Walter  R.  Johnson],  arrived  with  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Carey,  in  whicli  he  says:  'Professor  Johnson  visits  Karthaus  with  a 
view  to  see  what  we  have  done  and  what  we  may  do,  and  request  you  will  give 
him  every  information,  etc'  .  .  .  Mr.  Johnson  says  they  blew  in  at  Farrands- 
ville  and  made  10  or  1-')  tons  jjood  prey-iron  and  blew  out  for  want  of  water  ;  that 
they  filled  her  above  the  boshes  with  charcoal,  then  put  on  coke  for  a  few  feet  and 
burdened  her,  and  then  blew  off  without  scaffolding.  He  says  their  hearth  is  of  fire- 
brick in  segments,  thinks  about  18  in.  by  12  in.,  and  that  the  walls  are  4  ft.  thick." 

This  seems  to  establish  beyond  doubt  that  Perry,  who  after- 
wards blew  in  the  anthracite-furnace  at  Pottsville,*  used  the 
present  method  of  dispensing  with  "  scaffolding  "  in  the  late 
summer  or  early  fall  of  1838.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  at  that 
time  the  hearths  were  almost  always  built  of  sandstone,  both 
liere  and  in  Great  Britain.*  One  reason  for  the  use  of  the 
tedious  method  by  scatiblding  was  that  the  hearthstones  were 
thereby  more  gradually  heated  up  than  by  blowing  at  once, 
as  we  now  do,  and  consequently  w^ere  less  likely  to  suffer  by 
spalling.  This  reason  failed,  of  course,  when  the  hearth  was 
built  of  tire-brick,  as  was  the  case  at  Farrandsville. 

Whether  Perry  was  the  first  to  dispense  with  scafi'olding, 
and  whether  this  was  the  first  occasion  when  the  method  was 
used,  does  not,  of  course,  appear,  but  certainly  it  was  practically 
unknown  at  that  date. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Farrandsville  was  the  first  fur- 
nace in  this  country  to  make  iron  using  both  coke  and  hot  blast.* 


*  Trant.,  iii.,  153  (1874-5).  »  Percy,  Iron  and  St«i,  p.  477  (1864). 

•  Swank,  Iron  in  AU  Age*,  2d  ed.,  p.  309  (1892). 
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Laboratory  Experiments  in  Lime-Roasting  a  Galena- 
Concentrate  with   Reference  to  the 
Savelsberg  Process. 

BY    H.    O.    HOFMAN,    R.    P.    REYNOLDS   AND   A.    E.    WELLS,    MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE   OF  TECHNOLOGY,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

I  New  York  Meeting,  April,  1907.)* 

L  Introduction. 

Lime-roasting  is  a  term  proposed  by  Ingalls^  for  the  opera- 
tion of  forcing  air  under  pressure  through  a  mixture  of  galena 
and  lime  at  the  kindling-temperature  with  the  object  of  oxidiz- 
ing lead  and  sulphur  and  of  fritting  or  fusing  the  charge.  If 
finely-divided  galena  were  treated  in  this  manner  without  the 
addition  of  lime,  the  heat  set  free  by  the  oxidation  of  part  of 
the  lead  and  the  sulphur  would  be  sufficiently  great  to  fuse  un- 
decomposed  sulphide,  and  thus  stop  desulphurization.  Besides 
the  chemical  action  that  the  addition  of  lime,  limestone  or 
gypsum  to  the  charge  may  have,  the  admixture  has  the  physi- 
cal effect  that  it  keeps  the  particles  of  galena  separated  from 
one  another  and  accessible  to  the  oxidizing  effect  of  the  air. 

At  present,  three  methods  of  lime-roasting  are  carried  out  on 
a  working-scale, — the  IIuntington-Heberlein,  the  Carmichael- 
Bradford  and  the  Savelsberg^  processes.  In  the  last,  which  in- 
terests us  here,  an  8-ton  charge  is  made  up  of  galena,  limestone 
and  perhaps  some  siliceous  or  ferruginous  flux;  the  whole  is 
crufihed  to  pass  a  screen  with  3-mm.  holes  and  moistened  with 
6  per  cent,  of  water.  It  is  fed  gradually  into  a  bowl-shaped 
converter,  6.56  ft.  in  diameter,  supported  by  trunnions  attached 
to  a  truck.  On  the  bottom  the  converter  has  a  grate  with 
blafitriulet  beneath.     In  starting,  the  truck  with  the  converter 

♦  Reafl  by  title  at  the  T>onrlon  Meeting,  July,  19(H).  ManuHcript  received  Aug. 
23,  V.tOC. 

'  An','  '  Minihff  Joiirnnl,  vol.  Ixxx.,  p.  402  (\90')). 

'  Um  I'aterit,  No.  7.'<o,.'>98,  March  22,  19()4.     Enf/ineering  and  Min- 

ing J(mmal,  vol.  Ixxx.,  p.  1067  (1905)  (IngallH)  ;  vol.  Ixxxi.,  p.  9  (1906).  Min- 
ing Magmin^,  vol.  xii.,  ]>.  ?/Jl  (1905)  (Savel8l>erg).  The  Mineral  Indunlry,  vol. 
xir.,  p.  407    ]'M)'>      Hf.fmam. 
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is  run  underneath  a  stationary  hood,  \vhich  carries  off  the  gases 
and  fumes ;  the  grate  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  crushed  lime- 
stone for  the  sake  of  protection ;  then  follows  a  bed  of  glowing 
coal  or  coke,  to  be  covered  by  a  second  layer  of  limestone  to 
prevent  contact  of  fuel  and  charge.  A  gentle  blast  is  turned 
on  and  charge  fed  in  to  the  depth  of  12  in.  Oxidation  begins 
at  the  bottom  and  sulphurous  gases  are  given  otf ;  when  the 
roasting  approaches  the  surface  and  this  becomes  red-hot,  a 
second  layer  of  charge  is  fed  in,  and  feeding  continued  at  inter- 
vals until  the  converter  has  been  filled.  While  chartjintc,  about 
247  cu.  ft.  of  air  is  forced  in  with  a  pressure  ranging  at  the 
start  from  2.75  to  4.5  oz.  per  sq.  in.  ;  the  volume  of  air  is  in- 
creased with  the  amount  of  charge  fed,  and  this  causes  the 
pressure  to  rise  to  from  11,5  to  13.5  oz.  per  sq.  in.  toward  the 
end  of  the  blow,  lasting  about  18  hours.  Desulphurization  is 
followed  closely  by  scoritication  and  this  by  solidification.  The 
charge  does  not  become  liquid  as  a  whole,  as  the  formation  of 
the  slag  is  a  heat-absorbing  reaction  and  as  the  blast  chills  the 
slag.  The  converter,  when  blown,  is  withdrawn  on  its  truck 
from  beneath  the  hood  ;  the  charge  is  dumped  on  to  an  upright 
iron  bar  to  break  it  into  several  pieces,  which  are  then  further 
reduced  in  size  by  wedging  and  sledging.  A  typical  charge  at 
Ramsbeck,  Westi>lialia,  with  100  parts  of  galena-concentrate 
(Pb,  from  60  to  78;  S,  15  per  cent.),  10  siliceous  silver-ore,  10 
spathic  iron-ore  and  19  limestone,  averaging  SiO„  11  per  cent., 
will  retain  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  S  when  successfully  blown. 
The  literature  of  the  process  gives  very  little  information 
upon  the  effects  which  variations  in  the  addition  of  limestone 
and  changes  in  the  volume  of  blast  may  exert  upon  desulphuri- 
zation, fusibility  and  losses  in  lead  and  silver.  The  aim  of  the 
experiments  was  to  sup[)ly  this  lack  as  far  as  laboratory  work 
could  do  it. 

11.    HXPERIMENTAL    WoRK. 

The  materials  used  in  the  experiments  were  ore,  limestone 
and  quartz.  The  ore  was  a  galena-concentrate  from  the  Canir 
d'AK'ne  district,  Idaho.  A  screen-analysis  gave  the  data  pre- 
sented in  Table  1.,  which  shows  that,  with  the  exception  of  two 
grades,  the  9-  on  12-niesh  and  the  through  100-niesh,  the  dif- 
ferent sizes  were  evenly  distributed.  The  ore  was  crushed  to 
pass  a  2.8-mni.  screen. 
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Table  T. — Screeii-Anali/sis  0/  Galcntf  from  dvnr  (VAlene  District, 

Idaho. 


Site. 

Weight. 

Weight. 

Mesh. 
ThMuirh      6  on      9      

Kilograms. 

0 

4 

1.3 

1.55 

1.9 

1.45 

1.4 

2.0 

3.45 

Per  Cent. 
26.1 

Throuiih      9  on    12          

17.4 

Through     1**  t>n    l(i            

6.7 

Tlir».>u*'h     IGon    20       

6.7 

Through    20  on    30    

8.3 

Throu^^h    30  on    40 

6.8 

Through    40  on    60     

6.1 

Through    60  on  100 

8.7 

Through  100 

15.0 

23.05 

100.3 

The  chemical  analysis  of  an  average  sample  gave  :  S,  10.58 ; 
FeO,  5.95;  AlA,  4^80;  SiO„  18.5^8;  Zn,  2.57;  Pb,  54.70; 
CaO,  2.20;  MgO,  0.40;  Ag,  0.135  {=  39.50  oz.  per  ton);  total, 
99.915  per  cent.  Calculation  sets  forth  that  lead  and  zinc  are 
covered  by  sulphur,  being  present  as  galena  and  blende,  and 
that,  in  the  absence  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  gangue  is  made  up 
of  silicate  or  quartz  and  silicate.  The  limestone  was  a  pure 
marble,  which,  upon  analysis,  gave:  SiOj,  0.26;  CaO,  55.01; 
MgO,  0.85;  CO,,  44  (calculated);  total,  100.12  per  cent.  The 
silica  added  to  the  charges  to  obtain  various  silicates  was  pure 
quartz,  assumed  to  contain  100  per  cent,  of  S\0.^. 

Two  converters  were  employed  for  blowing  the  charges,  one 
a  clay  crucible,  the  other  a  slag-pot.  The  crucible-converter, 
in  which  most  of  the  tests  were  made,  is  represented  in  Fig.  1 : 
^  is  a  Morgan  clay  crucible,  size  K,  with  a  hole  0.5  in.  in  di- 
ameter drilled  in  the  bottom  to  admit  the  air-blast;  J5,  an  iron 
funnel  ending  in  a  piece  of  gas-pipe,  connected  with  a  T-joint, 
C,  one  arm  of  which  is  closed  by  a  screw-plug,  D.  The  slag- 
pot  converter,  represented  in  Fig.  2,  is  a  small-size  detached 
Devereux  slag-pot.  The  grate.  A,  is  a  cast-iron  plate  perfo- 
rated with  holes  0.25  in.  in  diameter;  the  blast-iidet  pipe,  B, 
ifl  Bcrewed  into  the  tap-hole ;  C  is  the  hood  for  carrying  oft  gases 
and  fume.s;  />,  the  charging  opening,  closed  by  a  hinged  door. 
The  l>la«t  for  the  converters  was  furnished  by  a  Root  blower, 
No.  J  ;  the  pressure  was  measured  by  a  water-gauge  calibrated 
to  read  in  inches.  The  temperature  measurements  were  made 
with  a  Le  Chatelier  thermo-electric  pyrometer. 
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SECTION 

Fig.  1. — Crucible-Converter. 


Two  scries  of  tests  were  made  in  the  crucible-converter,  iisinc^ 
1  kg.  of  ore  in  each  ex[»erinient.  In  the  first  series  a  sinpilo- 
silicate-slag  was  made  the  hasis  of  calcuhition.     Since  the  ore 
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did  not  contain  enouirh  silica  to  form  a  sino^ulo-silicate  after  the 
quantity  of  limestone  suited  for  lime-roasting  had  been  added, 
the  deticieney  was  made  up  with  quartzite.  In  the  second  se- 
ries, the  quantities  of  limestone  used  were  similar  to  those  in 
the  first  series,  but  no  additions  of  quartzite  were  made;  the 


Fig.  2. 


SECTION 

-Slao-Pot  Converter. 


proilucUi  obtained  were  tliereibre  subsilicates  of  varying  silicate 
degree.  In  conclusion,  two  tests  were  made  in  the  slag-pot  con- 
verter with  20  kg.  of  ore  to  see  whether  the  size  of  charge  had 
any  effect  upon  the  result.  The  charges  were  fluxed  according 
to  the  moBt  favorable  results  obtained  in  the  experiments  with 
1  kg.  of  ore. 
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The  modes  of  procedure  in  the  small-  and  medium-size  tests 
were  similar.  With  the  crucihle-converter,  the  crucible  was 
warmed  in  the  ash-pit  of  an  assay-furnace,  the  inside  of  the 
receiving-funnel  was  coated  with  a  clay  wash  in  order  to  make 
an  air-tight  joint,  and  the  warmed  crucible  pressed  into  the 
funnel.  A  few  pieces  of  limestone,  nut-size,  were  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible  to  act  as  a  grate;  a  thin  layer  of 
ignited  charcoal  was  spread  over  the  limestone,  and  the  blast 
started.  When  the  charcoal  was  burning  freely,  it  was  covered 
with  a  second  layer  of  limestone,  of  a  pea-size.  The  charge, 
mixed  with  enough  water  to  give  it  the  consistency  of  brasque, 
was  then  fed  in  gradually.  A  thin  layer  was  spread  over 
the  limestone,  and  as  soon  as  it  had  become  ignited  and  glow- 
ing spots  began  to  appear  on  the  surface,  a  second  layer  was 
added,  and  so  on  until  the  crucible  was  tilled.  The  blast  was 
continued  until  no  more  fumes  passed  off  from  the  surface.  Any 
blow-holes  that  formed,  here  and  there,  were  closed  by  adding 
fresh  charge  or  by  poking  down  the  crater-like  walls  of  the 
cavities.  When  a  charge  had  cooled  down  somewhat,  it  was 
dumped  out;  the  coarse  limestone  was  picked  off  from  the 
bottom,  the  slagged  and  unslagged  portions  were  separated  and 
weighed,  the  slagged  part  was  cruslied,  added  to  the  pulver- 
ulent part,  and  the  whole  sampled  down  and  assayed  for  sul- 
phur, lead,  and  silver.  A  crucible  could  be  used  for  several 
charges,  as  these  did  not  attack  it ;  it  had  to  be  replaced,  how- 
ever, afler  a  few  runs,  as  it  became  fissured  by  a  longitudinal 
or  diagonal  crack,  caused  apparently  by  the  unequal  expansion 
of  the  clay  and  the  iron  funnel. 

The  slag-pot  converter  was  warmed  by  burning  a  thin  layer 
of  charcoal  on  the  grate  with  a  gentle  blast ;  otherwise,  the 
mode  of  procedure  was  the  same  as  just  outlined. 

Temperature-measurements,  by  means  of  a  Le  Chatelier 
thermo-electric  pyrometer,  were  made  with  five  charges  to  see 
in  what  manner  the  rise  in  temperature  took  place,  and  to  find 
the  highest  degree  of  heat  attained  in  the  process.  Three  con- 
tinuous rciidings  were  taken  with  the  crucible,  an<l  two  with 
the  slag-pot  converter.  Tlie  results  are  plotted  in  Figs.  3  to  7. 
With  curves  Nos.  3  and  4  the  thermo-j unction  was  fixed  at  about 
one-third  the  lieight  of  the  crucible,  with  curve  No.  5  at  about 
two-thirds;   witli  curves  Nos.   0  and   7,   representing  the  me- 
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(liura-size  charges,  the  thermo-couple  was  held  near  the  center 
of  the  slag-pot.  In  all  cases  temperature-readings  were  hegun 
when  the  ore-charge  reached  the  junction,  and  then  continued 
at  intervals  of  15  sec.  In  curve  No.  3  the  two  thernio- 
wires  parted  at  990°  C,  in  curve  No.  6  the  galvanometer 
ceased  to  act  at  1,220°  C.  for  some  unexplained  reason,  and  in 
curve  Xo.  5  there  was  a  halt  at  the  same  temperature,  followed 
by  a  rise  after  a  few  minutes'  interval.  These  imperfect  rec- 
ords are  given,  as  they  show,  as  far  as  they  go,  features  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  complete  records.  The  five  curves  all  show 
a  sudden  quick  rise  of  temperature  to  a  maximum  of  980°  C. 
with  the  small  charges,  and  to  an  apparent  maximum  of  1,225° 
C.  with  the  medium-size  charges.  The  subsequent  gradual  fall 
of  temperature  is  seen  only  in  curves  Xos.  4  and  7. 

III.  Record  of  Results. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  17  tests  made  are  recorded  in 
Tables  II.,  III.  and  IV.,  and  the  data  of  the  15  small-size 
charges  relating  to  the  elimination  of  sulphur  and  the  loss  in 
lead  and  silver  are  represented  graphically  in  Figs.  8  to  19. 

Table  II.  and  Figs.  8  to  11  represent  the  singulo-silicate  series 
of  tests.  The  weight  of  a  charge  had  to  be  adapted  to  the  size 
of  the  crucible;  with  small  quantities  of  flux  1,000  g.  was 
taken  ;  with  increasing  quantities,  the  weight  had  to  be  reduced. 
The  percentage  of  limestone  of  the  charge  ranged  from  4.7  to 
30,  and  the  necessary  silica  varied  accordingly.  The  mixtures 
were  moistened  in  each  case  with  5  per  cent,  of  water.  The 
time  it  took  to  till  a  crucible  varied  from  4  to  9  niiii.,  the 
blast  being  kejjt  constant  at  2  in.  pressure.  In  two  cases  this 
pressure  was  maintained  throughout,  in  four  it  was  raised  to 
6  in.,  and  in  four  to  10  in. 

The  runs  lasted  from  14  to  18  min.  The  blown  product 
weighed  less  than  the  original  charge,  as  was  to  be  expected. 
The  data  giving  the  percentages  of  slagged  and  pulverulent 
parts  of  tlie  blown  charges  show  that  limestone  could  form  as 
much  as  24  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  charge,  and  this  when 
blown  still  furnish  more  than  95  per  cent,  of  slagged  material. 
When,  however,  this  quantity  of  limestone  was  exceeded,  ami 
the  lea<l  in  the  charge  reduced  to  less  tlnm  33.7  per  cent.,  ami 
the  sulphur  to  less  than  tj.54  per  cent.,  the  heat  generated  was 
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Table  II. — Shujulo-Sillcate  Series. 


Number  of  charge.. 


i»  r>»  ni  <j 


-jrams. 


1,000 

50 


Oiv 

l; 

Si 

Water,  p«.T  cent '      5 

Limestone.  iH.*r  eent.  in  charge ,  4.7 

Time  taken  feeding.min 4 

Duration  of  run,  min 3 


2    Prv&sure  while  charpinj?.  in.  water 
—    Pressure,  maximum,  in.  water... 


"O^  Weight,  grams 

c  V  Slai^ged  part,  per  cent 

^  ^ ,  Pulverulent  part,  per  cent 


930 

100 
00 


2 

3 

1,000 

1.000 

120 

150 

17.8 

33.3 

5 

5 

10.6 

12.7 

5.5 

5 

16 

14 

9  ?, 

o  Ort 

10  I     10 


1,000 
200 
52 

5 
16 

8 
17 

2 
10 


1,0151   1,055  1,105 

%.35,  98.56     100 

3.65,     1.44i      00 


4a 


1,000 
200 
52 

5 
16 

6 
15 


1,117 

96.3 

3.7 


C  'Sulphur  in  ore-charge,  grams la's. 8   105.8  1105.8  1105.8  il05.8 

5    Sulphur  in  ore-charge,  per  cent....    10.08     9.29     9.34     8.45;    8.45 

i.    Sulphur  in  pro<1uct,  per  cent 6.73     5.22     4.3       3.75;     3.77 

•=    Sulphur  in  product,  grams 62.6     52.98,45.36    41.44    42.1 

dc  .Sulphur  eliminated,  per  cent I  40.8     49.9  |  57,1  |  60.8     60.2 


Lead  in  ore-charge,  grams I    547      547] 

:Lead  in  ore-charge,  per  cent ,  52.1     48.1  I 

Lead  in  product,  percent !  57.31'  52.60 

Ixfad  in  prmiuct,  gram.s 533   533.5 

{Lead  lost,  per  cent 2.55     2.37 


^   fflver  in  ore-charge,  grams. 

_£    Silver  in  product,  grams 

^    Silver  lo!«t,  per  cent 


547  I 

46.2 

50.60 

534  : 

2.37, 


547 
43.7 


547 
43.7 


47.23  48.65 
522  543 
4.55    0.73 


l.a5  1.35i  1.35'  1.35  1.35 
1.321  1.33  1.30  1.26i  1.27 
2.2       1.48     3.78,     6.67|     6.67 


4b 


1,000 

200 

52 
5 

16 
5.5 

12 


2 
10 


1,115 
97.8 
2.2 


813 

217 

55.4 

5 
20 

7 
16 

2 
6 


970 

97.5 

2.5 


105.8    86.0 
8.45    7.74 
3.8ll  3.56 
42.4  i34.5 
59.9    59.9 


547 
43.7 
50.4 

562 

gain 


444 

40.9 

45.77 

444 

0.0 


1.35  1.097 
1.27i  1.02 
6.67!     6.4 


800 

276 

72 

5 

24 

9 

18 

2 
6.5 


1,035 
95.2 
4.8 


84.6 
7.92 
3.61 
37.4 
55.8 

437 

38.1 

40.65 

421 

3.66 


6a 


800 

276 

72 

5 

24 

8 

17 


1.038 
96.9 
3.1 


84.6 
7.37 
3.46 
35.9 
57.6 


437 
38.1 
44.5 

462 
gain 


1.08, 

1.02' 

5.55  I 


1.08 
1.01 
6.5 


667 

325 

88 

5 

30 

9 

12 


6.5 

945 

00 
100 

70.56 
6.54 
3.58 
33.8 
52.1 


364 
33.7 
38.8 

367 

gain 

0.00 
0.81 
4.4 


insufficient  to  fuse  the  charge;  this  remained  pulverulent,  with 
here  and  there  an  agglomerated  particle  distributed  through 
it.  Slagged  ore  had  the  general  characteristics  of  ore  that  has 
been  agglomerated  on  the  hearth  of  a  hand-reverberatory  roast- 
ing-furnace ;  the  color,  however,  was  more  greenish-brown  than 
black;  it  was  tough,  and  the  hardness  increased  as  the  addi- 
tions of  limestone  decreased ;  wherever  the  elimination  of  sul- 
phur was  imperfect,  streaks  or  launches  of  undecomposed  galena 
couUl  be  easily  traced. 

Curves  Xos.  8  and  9,  representing  the  percentage  of  sulphur 
remaining  in  the  blown  charge  and  the  percentage  of  sulpliur 
eliminated,  show  that  in  a  charge  the  percentage  of  sulphur  de- 
creaaes  as  that  of  limestone  increases  until  the  latter  reaches 
20  per  cent.,  and  that  from  this  point  on  the  residual  sulphur 
remains  constant  at  3.5  per  cent.  On  the  basis  of  percent- 
age of  sulphur  eliminated,  the  maximnin  of  60  per  cent,  is 
reached  with  a  charge  containing  between  16  and  20  per 
cent  of  limestone,  and  then  begins  to  decrease.  In  curve  No. 
10  the  loss  of  lead  increases  from  2.55  per  cent,  with  increasing 
limestone  until  10.0  per  cent,  has  been  reached  ;  it  then  remains 
constant  to  12.7  per  cent.,  when  it  drops,  (piickly,  reaching  zero 
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SINGULO-SILICATE  SERIES. 
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Fig.  10. — Loss  of  Lead. 
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SUBSILICATE  SERIES. 
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Fig.  12. — Iligh-Pressure  Blast. 
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Fig.  14. — Low- Pressure  Blast. 
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Fio.  13. — HiKli-Pressure  Blast.  Fig.  15. — Low-Presaure  Blast. 

Fios.  12  to  15. — Residi  AL  and  Eliminated  Sulpiilr. 

witli  20  ]K'r  cent.  Tlie  loss  in  silver,  renreseiited  by  curve 
No.  11,  tollowfl  that  of  the  lead;  it  increases  with  additions  of 
limestone  to  16  percent,  and  then  falls,  at  first  gradually,  and 
later  more  quickly.  As  limestone  forming  24  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  cliarge  is  the  permissible   limit,  if,  when  blown, 
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Fig.  16. — High-Pressure  Blast. 
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Fig.  17. — Low-Pressure  Blast. 
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it  ifl  to  be  satiHfactorily  Blagged,  it  may  be  inferred  that,  for 
practical  purposcB,  the  loss  in  silver  increases  with  the  additions 
of  limestone.  If  curve  No.  11  is  compared  with  curves  Nos.  9 
and  10,  a  similarity  between  the  two  will  be  seen,  indicating 
that  the  loss  in  silver  increases  with  the  elimination  of  sulphur 
and  of  lead. 
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Table  III. — Subsilicate  Series. 


Number  of  charge 8 


10 


Ore,  grams 1,000 

LimesUme,  grams lUO 

Silica,  grams 

Water.  y>er  cent 5 

iLimeslone,  j»er  cent,  in  charge 10.7 

jSilicate  degree.  ()  ba.<e:  O  acid 1.03:1 

iTime  taken  feeding,  min 5.5 

Duration  of  run,  min 18 


1.000 
150 

"5 
13 
1.06:1 
5.5 
14 


1.000 
1.% 

"5 
13 
1.06:1 
7.5 
14 


1.000 

200 


11 


1.000 
120 


12 

1.000 
150 


18 


5     I      5  5 

16.6  I  10.7       13 
1.12:l'l.08:11.06:l 

8     ;      5     I     4.75 
17         16         17 


Pres.«ure  while  charging,  in.  water 2.25   2.5 

Pressure,  maximum,  in.  water 8.25     10 


2.5 
10 


J 

a 

.^^1  Weight,  grams 1.012    1.041     1.035    1  087     1.020    1.035    1.080  I  l.lOf 


1.000 
JOU 

"5 

16.6 

1.12:1 

6 

17 


ISa 


1.000 
20U 

"5 

16.6 

1.12:1 

9.5 

18 


£  o  Slagged  part,  per  cent !    98    196.35     98.1    86.9     98.1 

i,  -  Pulverulent  j>art.  per  cent |      2        3.65;    1.9  i  13.1       1.9 


98.1  i  98.8 
1.9       1.2 


95.6 
4.4 


C  Sulphur  in  ore-charge,  grams ia'>.S    lft->.S    ia5.8    105.8    105.8    105.8    105.8    105.8 

=  Sulphur  in  ore-charge,  per  cent «t.45      9.20     9.20     8.82     9.44      9.20     8.81,     8.81 

•^  Sulphur  in  product,  per  cent 5.4       4.7       4.85     4.45     5.47     5.35     3.76      3.91 

•3  Sulphur  in  product,  grams 54.6     48.9  1  50.2     48.4     55.8  ,  55.4      40.6     43.3 

CO  Sulphur  eliminated,  per  cent 48.4  1  53.8     52.5  153.9 


I>ead  in  ore-charge,  grams.... 
.q"    Lead  in  ore-charge,  i>er  cent. 


I>ead  in  pnMluct,  per  cent. 


47.4  I  47.6     61.6     59.1 


547     '  547       547     '  547       547     '547     I  M7       647 
48.8      47.6      47.6      4.i.6      48. 8      47.6      45.6  1  45.6 
53.6      50.45    54.5      49.8.5    52.8  ,  52.5      50.44    52.25 


J    Lead  in  pnxluct,  grams '542       525       564       541 

Lea<l  lost,  per  cent 0.9  1    4.0    gain      1.1 


g    Silver  in  ore-charge,  granis 1.351    1.35 

>    Silver  in  pro<1uct,  grams 1.31     1.35 

g    Silver  lost,  iier  cent ,    2.96|    0.0 


1.35|  1.35 

l.-29i  1.33 

4.4  1.5 

1 


539 
1.5 


1.85 
1.27 
5.9 


543       545       .578 
0.7       0.6    gain 


1.85  1.85  1.85 
1.281  1.81'  1.85 
5.2  :     2.9  I    2.9 


Table  III.,  giving  the  data  ot*  tlie  subsilicate  series,  is  ar- 
ranged in  the  same  manner  as  Table  II.  There  is  an  additional 
heading,  giving  the  silicate-degree  of  the  cliarge ;  furthermore, 
charges  Xos.  8,  9,  9a  and  10  have  been  run  with  a  high-pressure 
blast,  and  in  charges  Xos.  11,12,  13  and  13a,  of  similar  compo- 
sition, the  initial  blast-pressure  of  2  in.  has  been  kept  constant. 

Curves  Nos.  12  to  19  represent  graphically  the  data  relating 
to  the  elimination  of  sulphur  and  the  loss  of  lead  and  of  silver. 
The  proportions  of  slagged  and  pulverulent  parts  of  a  charge 
remained  satisfactory  as  long  as  the  addition  of  limestone  did 
not  exceed  l(j.G  j»er  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  charge,  and  with  it 
the  percentage  of  sulphur  was  not  reduced  below  8.81  percent, 
and  that  of  lead  below  45.6  per  cent. ;  beyond  these  limits  the 
blown  charge  was  not  sufficiently  coherent  to  be  suited  for  a 
blast-furnace  charge.  Curves  Nos.  12  to  15  show  that  the  re- 
sidual sulphur  (3.76  to  5.47  per  cent.)  and  the  sulphur  elimi- 
nated (47.4  to  61.6  ])er  cent.)  decrease  and  increase  respectively 
with  the  addition  of  limestone  until  this  forms  13  per  cent,  of 
the  charge.  Comparing  curve  No.  12  with  No.  14,  and  No.  13 
with  No.  15,  shows  tliat  the  o.xidation  of  sulphur  proceeds  more 
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quickly  with  a  high  than  with  a  low  pressure,  but  that  it  is 
not  so  ettective ;  the  percentages  of  residual  sulphur  are  greater 
and  the  percentages  of  elimination  smaller.  Comparing  curves 
Nos.  14  and  15  of  the  low-hlast  subsilicate  series  with  the  cor- 
responding curves,  Nos.  8  and  9,  of  the  singulo-silicate  series, 
it  is  found^  that  the  percentages  of  residual  sulphur  and  elimi- 

Table  IV. — Medium-Size  SirigulO'Silicate  Charges. 


Number  of  charge. 


16 


J 


Ore,  kg 

Limestone,  kg 

Silica,  kg •• 

Water,  kg 

Limestone,  per  cent,  of  charge. 

Time  taken  feeding,  min 

Duration  of  run,  min 


20 
4 

1.04 
0.75 

16 

15 

45 


Pressure  while  charging,  in.  water. 
Pressure,  maximum,  in.  water 


5 

12 


li 


Weight  of  productjkg j       23.2 


OQ 


3 


OQ 


Sulphur  in  ore-charge,  grams 2,116 

Sulphur  in  ore-charge,  percent 8.45 

Sulphur  in  product,  per  cent 3.85 

Sulphur  in  product,  grams 893 

Sulphur  eliminated,  grams 1,223 

Sulphur  eliminated,  percent 57.8 


Lead  in  ore-charge,  grams 10,940 

Lead  in  ore-charge,  percent 43.7 

Lead  in  product,  percent.  48^6 

Lead  in  product,  grani.s ll,27o 

Lead  lost,  grams , 

Lead  lost,  per  cent 


gain 
gain 


Silver  in  ore-charge,  grams. 

I  Silver  in  \>r<)(l\ict,  grams 

'  Silver  lost,  grams 

Silveriest,  per  cent 


27.00 

26.58 
0.42 
1.56 


17 


20 
5.4 
L35 
L33 

20 

15 

45 


7 
14J 


23.6 


2,116 
7.91 
3.55 

838 

1,278 

60.4 


10,940 

40.9 

47.15 

11,127 
gain 
gain 


27.00 

26.55 

0.45 

1.67 


nated  Hulphur  are  respectively  lower  and  higher  in  the  singulo- 
silicate  than  in  the  sub-silicate  series.  The  loss  in  lead,  curves 
Nos.  16  and  17,  is  greater  with  high-  than  with  low-pressure 
bla«t.  This  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  greater  prevalence  of  blow- 
holes with  the  former.  It  is  greater  in  the  singulo-silicate  than 
in  the  sub-silicate  series.  The  probable  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  j.resence  of  a  larger  amount  of  slag-forming  mate- 
r\'.i]  f«.r  a  given  quantity  of  lead.     The  loss  in  silver  with  the 
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subsilicate  series  is  shown  in  curves  Xos.  18  and  19.  It  is  seen 
to  be  proportional  to  the  loss  of  lead,  as  was  the  case  with  curves 
Xos.  10  and  11  in  the  singulo-silicate  series. 

Table  IV.  gives  the  data  of  the  two  tests  made  with  singulo- 
silicate  charges  using  20  kg.  of  ore.  In  order  to  compare  the 
effect  of  the  size  of  charge,  the  leading  data  are  brought  to- 
gether in  Table  V. 

Table  V. —  Companson  of  Larrfe  and  Small  Singulo-Silicaie 

Charqes, 


8iae  of  Charge. 


Limestone  mided,  percent 20 

Sulphur  in  product,  percent 3.85 

Sulphur  eliminated,  per  cent 57.8 

Lead  lost,  percent pain 

Silveriest,  i)er  cent 1.56 


Passing  over  the  irregularities  in  the  percentage  of  lead  lost, 
Table  V.  shows  one  decided  difference — viz.,  that  the  loss  in 
silver  is  very  much  greater  with  a  small  than  with  a  large 
charge.  There  is  no  reason  apparent  why  this  should  be  the 
case.  Without  a  larger  number  of  tests  to  substantiate  the 
greater  loss,  this,  for  the  present,  must  be  considered  as  acci- 
dental. 

IV.  Conclusion. 

The  above  experiments  were  carried  on  with  a  single  ore,  and 
the  results  find  direct  application  only  to  this  ore  or  to  one  very 
similar  to  it.  Nevertheless,  they  have  a  more  general  applica- 
tion;  they  point  to  the  conclusions: 

1.  That  in  lime-roasting  a  siliceous  galena-concentrate  low 
in  blende,  charges  containing  a  wide  range  of  lime  and  silica, 
and  little  iron,  can  be  successfullv  blown. 

2.  That  a  singulo-silicate  charge,  with  limestone  equal  to 
1»»  per  cent,  ot"  the  weight  of  the  ore,  gives  most  satisfactory 
results  aa  regards  the  physical  condition  of  the  product,  the 
elimination  of  sulphur,  and  the  loss  of  lead  and  silver. 

3.  That  the  same  is  true  with  a  subsilicate  charge. 

4.  That  a  low-pressure  blast  is  u  better  desulphurizer  and 
causes  less  loss  than  a  high-pressure  blast. 
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The  Constitution  of  Ferro-Cuprous   Sulphides. 

BY    II.    O.    HOFMAN,    W.    S.    CAYPLESS   AND   E.    E.    HARRINGTON,    MASSACHU- 
SETTS INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

(New  York  Meeting,  April,  1907.) 

I.  Introduction. 

At  the  Lake  Superior  meeting,  September,  1904,  Messrs.  A. 
Gibb  and  R.  C.  Philp  presented  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Consti- 
tution of  Mattes  Produced  in  Copper-Smelting,"^  in  which  they 
concluded  that  ferrous  and  cuprous  sulphides  formed  the  chemi- 
cal compound,  5  Cu,S,  FeS.  They  arrived  at  this  inference 
from  the  observed  fact  that  a  matte  containing  Cu^S,  90.4,  and 
FeS,  9.6  per  cent,  (or,  in  round  figures,  CU2S,  90,  and  FeS,  10 
per  cent.),  did  not  contain  any  metallic  copper,  while  one  with 
more  than  10  per  cent,  of  FeS  readily  dissolved  copper,  and 
with  less  than  this  amount  retained  copper  in  mechanical  sus- 
pension. Although  they  determined  the  melting-points  of  five 
mattes  containing  from  32.6  to  80.1  per  cent,  of  copper,  they 
did  not  draw  a  freezing-point  curve,  as  the  necessary  apparatus 
was  not  available.  A  microscopical  examination  of  11  polished 
samples  gave  them  a  grayish-black  field  of  very  uniform  ap- 
pearance, except  that  five  of  the  specimens  showed  the  presence 
of  metallic  copper. 

The  object  of  the  present  investigation  was  to  supplement  the 
above  paper  by  drawing  the  freezing-point  curve  of  the  ferrous 
sulphide-cuprous  sulphide  series,  and  to  see  how  the  consti- 
tution could  be  further  revealed  by  microscopical  work.  The 
results  obtained  lead  to  conclusions  very  difterent  from  those 
of  Gibb  and  Philp.  While  their  paper  bears  the  date  1904,  it 
was  published  only  in  1006.^  In  the  meantime,  Bolles^  had 
preBented  his  paper,  "  The  Concentration  of  Gold  and  Silver 
in  Iron-Bottoms."  The  raw  material  which  formed  the  basis 
of  the  research  was  a  matte  containing  Fe,  61.68,  and  Cu,  11.20 


>  Trans.,  xxxvi.,  665  to  680  (1906). 

»  Tran*.,  xxxvi.,  GC6  (1906;.        "  Trans.,  xxxv.,  606  to  695  (1906). 
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per  cent.,  produced  by  a  siiielting-plant,  and  tlierefore  not 
pure;  nevertheless,  the  microscopic  results  foreshadow  some  of 
the  facts  found  in  the  present  work. 

II.  Preparation  of  Ferrous  and  Cuprous  Sulphides. 
The  two  sulphides  wore  prepared   by  heating  metallic  iron 
and  copper  with  stick-sulphur.     Fig.  1,  showing  the  apparatus 
used,    represents  a  vertical  section    through    the  pot-furnace. 
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VERTICAL  SECTION 

FlO.  1. — PoT-FlRNACE. 


This  contains  a  size  K  Hessian  crucible,  A^  with  a  hole  in  the 
bottom,  2?,  0.5  in.  in  diameter,  supported  by  a  second  crucible, 
C,  of  the  same  size,  with  bottom  cut  oft*  for  the  length  of  1  in. 
and  inverted.  The  support  ri'sts  upon  grate-bars,  E^  which, 
keeping  the  coal  and  ashes  away  from  tlie  inclosed  space, 
makes  it  possible  to  collect  clean  sulphido  in  the  size  B  Den- 
ver crucible,  F,  placed  in  the  a.sh-pit. 
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Sort  iron  wire.  No.  14  B.  &  S.  gauge,  cut  into  6-in.  lengths, 
was  placed  in  the  perforated  crucible.  When  this  had  been 
brought  to  an  orange-red,  the  cover,  G,  was  removed.  From 
10  to  15  g.  of  stick-sulphur,  crushed  to  hazelnut-size,  was 
added,  and  the  cover  replaced.  Iron  and  sulphur  combined 
readilv,  and  the  iron  sulphide,  melting  at  a  low  temperature, 
flowed  through  the  hole  in  the  crucible  and  was  caught  in  the 
receiver.  When  the  flow  of  iron  sulphide  ceased,  fresh  addi- 
tions of  sulphur  were  made.  If  too  much  sulphur  was  added 
at  one  time,  it  simply  ran  out  through  the  bottom  of  the  cru- 
cible without  uniting  with  the  iron. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  uniform  compound  in  which  all  the  iron 
was  combined  with  the  sulphur,  the  first  iron  sulphide  was 
broken  into  pieces  of  hazelnut-size  and  placed  in  a  graphite 
crucible  with  additional  sulphur;  powdered  charcoal  was 
added  and  the  crucible  covered  to  exclude  the  air;  and  the 
charge  heated  in  the  pot-furnace  until  the  sulphide  had  be- 
come entirely  liquefied.  The  crucible  was  then  removed  and 
its  content  allowed  to  cool  slowly.  The  chemical  analysis  gave 
Fe,  64.57  per  cent.,  while  FeS  consists  of  Fe,  63.54,  and  S, 
86.46  per  cent.  The  excess  of  iron  present  is  due  to  the  fact 
observed  by  Le  Chatelier  and  Ziegler,^  that  ferrous  sulphide 
heated  above  its  melting-point,  air  being  excluded,  loses  sul- 
phur, and  that  the  loss  in  sulphur  increases  with  the  tempera- 
ture. A  photomicrograph  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  ferrous  sul- 
phide was  full  of  cavities  and  fissures,  caused  by  evolution  of 
gas  and  by  shrinkage  in  cooling.  It  was  therefore  difiicult  to 
find  parts  giving  a  smooth  surface  for  microscopical  examina- 
tion. 

Pure  copper  wire,  No.  15  B.  &  S.  gauge,  cut  into  6-in.  lengths, 
wa8  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  iron.  The  temperature  of 
the  copper  had  to  be  higher  than  that  of  the  iron  for  the  sul- 
phur to  combine  with  it.  The  cake  of  re-melted  sulphide 
fihowed,  wlien  broken,  radial  fracture-planes  forming  elongated 
particlcH  with  surfaces  resembling  hard  specular  iron-ore  in 
color  and  luster.  The  chemical  analysis  gave  Cu,  78.94  per 
c^nt.,  while  the  theoretical  percentage  of  copper  in  cuprous  sul- 

*  BuUelin  (If,  la  SfjcUU  rP Encourngemevl  pour  P Industrie  Nationale,  ciii.,  p.  368 
(l»02j;  Mf.talWfTnphi^f,  vol.  vi.,  p.  19  (1903). 
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phide  is  79.68.     A  photomicrograph  of  this  sulphide  is  shown 
in  Fig.  14. 

III.  Determination  of  the  Freezing-Point  Curve. 

The  apparatus  used  at  first  for  fusing  mixtures  of  ferrous 
and  cuprous  sulphides  was  an  electric  resistance  furnace.  It 
consisted  of  a  porous  fire-clay  cup,  3.25  in.  in  diameter  and  7 
in.  high,  wound  with  9  ft.  of  platinum  wire  of  No.  26  B.  &  S. 
gauge,  a  cylinder  of  galvanized  iron  10.5  in.  in  diameter  and 
12  in.  high,  and  magnesia  packing.  The  winding  was  calcu- 
lated to  give,  with  8  amperes,  a  temperature  of  from  1,200®  to 
1,300°  C.  On  account  of  the  care  and  the  long  time  (ahout 
45  min.)  it  took  to  bring  the  furnace  to  the  required  tempera- 
tures, it  was  abandoned  and  replaced  by  a  small  Xo.  40  Fletcher 
gas-furnace,  5  in.  in  diameter,  which  was  easily  heated  to 
1,200°  C.  in  5  min.  The  rapid  cooling  characteristic  of  this 
type  of  furnace  was  obviated  by  inclosing  it  in  a  1-in.  covering 
of  matrnesia  and  usincr  a  cover  of  the  same  material  with  a  hole 
in  the  center.  The  cooling  was  sufficiently  slow  to  accentuate 
retardation-points  of  the  fused  mixtures  held  in  Xo.  2  graphite 
crucibles. 

Temperatures  were  measured  with  the  Le  Chatelier  thermo- 
electric pyrometer.  The  wires  were  insulated  from  one  another 
by  a  double-bored  clay  tube,  and  the  hot-junction  protected 
from  the  corrosive  action  of  melted  matte  by  a  Berlin  porcelain 
tube,  0.5  in.  in  diameter  and  10  in.  long,  one  end  of  which  had 
been  closed  by  fusing  with  an  oxy-hydrogen  gas  blow-pipe. 
The  current  produced  l>y  heating  the  thermo-j unction  was 
measured  with  a  JSullivan  mirror  galvanometer.  The  instru- 
ment was  read  by  the  movement  of  a  reflected  ray  of  light  on 
a  ground  glass-plate,  on  the  lower  side  of  which  a  strip  of 
millimeter  plotting-paper  had  Ik'cii  pasted.  On  calibrating, 
the  instrument  gave,  with  the  cold-junction  at  28°  C,  a  de- 
flection of  280  mm.  for  the  copper  point  and  one  of  160  mm. 
for  the  aluminum  point,  or  120  scale-divisions  corresponded  to 
427°  C,  or  one  division  to  about  3.5°  C.  In  Fig.  2,  representing 
the  arrangement  of  apparatus,  A  \n  a  table;  By  Fletcher  fur- 
nace; Cy  stand;  i>,  handle  of  pyrometer;  £,  cold-jutiction 
thermometer;    F,    Sullivan    mirror    galvanometer;    G,    I>yra- 
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midal   wooden    hood    (J-in.  stock);    H,  incandescent    electric 
lamp;   /and  J,  sui)ports. 

The  charges  nsed  at  first  weighed  20  g.,  but  as  these  cooled 
too  quickly,  the  quantity  was  doubled,  which  was  found  to  be 
sufficient  to  mark  distinctly  the  lirst  retardations  while  cooling. 
In  other  experiments  that  are  contemplated  the  weight  of  a 
charge  will  be  increased  to  100  g.  to  bring  out  more  points  for 
the  freezing  of  the  eutectic.  In  making  up  the  charges,  the 
necessary  quantities  of  ferrous  and  cuprous  sulphides  were 
weighed  out,  sulphur  was  added,  and  the  whole  mixed  and 
covered  with  a  layer  of  fine  charcoal. 


elevation 
Fig.  2. — Arrangement  of  Melting-Apparatus. 

When  a  charge  was  fused,  the  heated  porcelain  protecting- 
tuVje  was  inserted,  to  be  followed  by  the  thermo-couple.  When 
thiH  indicated  the  temperature  of  fused  mixture,  the  gas-burner 
wafl  shut  off  and  the  crucible  and  content  allowed  to  cool 
ftlowly  in  the  usual  way — i.e.^  without  stirring  the  charge. 
Readings  were  taken  by  noting  the  time  in  seconds  it  took  the 
ray  of  light  to  droj)  half  a  division  on  the  scale.  It  was  ob- 
served that  when  the  gas-burner  liad  been  removed,  the  tem- 
])erature  continued  to  rise  as  much  as  25°  (J.  before  it  began  to 
fall.     Similarly,  when  heat  was  applied  to  a  charge  which  had 
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been  cooling,  the  cooling  continued  for  some  time  before  the 
temperature  started  again  to  rise. 

In  allowing  the  charge  to  cool  without  stirring,  the  retarda- 
tions often  covered  quite  a  range  of  temperature  and  masked 
the  real  point  of  solidification.  If  the  charge  was  stirred,  it 
solidified  more  uniformly  and  gave  a  more  marked  freezing- 
point. 

In  samples  of  matte  with  high  percentages  of  cuprous  sul- 
phide the  solidification  proceeded  more  quickly  and  satisfac- 
torily than  when  the  percentages  of  ferrous  sulphide  were  high. 
The  readings  taken  with  stirring  are  recorded  in  Table  I. : 

Table  I. —  Record  of  FreezirKj-Poinis  of  Iron- Copper  Suljyhides. 

Observed  Retardations. 


FeH. 

CojS. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

100 

0 

95 

5 

90 

10 

85 

15 

80 

20 

76 

25 

70 

30 

65 

35 

60 

40 

50 

50 

40 

60 

30 

70 

20 

80 

10 

90 

0 

100 

Degrees  Centigrade. 
978 
920 

884,  886 
885 

850,  858,  859,  859,  859,  879 
8.>),  856 
8.54,  8.58 

8.50,  8.58,  860,  865 
802,  913,  917,  919 
978 
1,028 
1,053 

1,090,  1,094 
1,12.3,  1,120,  1,129 
1,1.52 


The  retardation-points  in  matte  sometimes  show  marked  dif- 
ferences. This  is  probably  due  to  the  facts,  1,  that  a  matte 
does  not  solidify  as  suddenly  as  does  a  metal  «>r  an  alloy  com- 
posed of  metals;  2,  that  a  porcelain  tube  is  attacked  by  matte, 
especially  when  rich  in  ferrous  sulphide;  3,  that  matte  has  the 
property  of  dissolving  small  amounts  of  slag;  and  4,  that  the 
limit  of  accuracy  of  a  pyrometer-reading  was  l].5°  C.  iSecond 
retardations  in  the  mattes  were  noticed  oidy  tliree  times :  at 
862°  C,  with  the  matte  containing  FeS,  (JO,  and  Cu^S,  40  per 
cent.;  at  8^0°  C\,  with  the  mattes  containing  FeS,  05,  and  C'u^S, 
35  per  cent. ;  and  FeS,  80,  and  Cu,S,  20  j»er  cent.  Tlie  pi)int 
850°  C.  was  sufficiently  marked  to  accept  tliis,  at  least  pro- 
visionally, as  the  freezing-point  of  the  eutvctic.  The  freezing- 
point  curve  drawn  in  Fig.  3  has  a  V-form  cliaracteristic  for 
VOL.  xxxvin.— 10 
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eutectiterous  alloys.  The  sudden  peculiar  deflection  of  the 
curve  from  its  general  course  hetween  FeS,  60,  and  Cu,S,  40 
per  cent.,  and  FeS,  65,  and  Cu,S,  35  per  cent.,  seems  to  be 
borne  out  by  the  abrupt  change  of  structure  shown  in  the 
photomicroirraphs.  Figs.  10  and  11.  The  ferrous-sulphide  and 
cuprous-sulphide  branches  are  drawn  to  meet  at  the  point  rep- 
resenting the  composition,  FeS,  86,  and  CugS,  14  per  cent.,  as 
the  microscopical  examination  showed  that  the  eutectic  point 
lay  a  little  beyond  FeS,  85  per  cent.  Similar  reasons  justified 
dotting  the  eutectic  line  from  FeS,  90  per  cent,  to  the  eutectic 
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Fio.  3.— Freezino-Point  Curve  of  Ferro-Cuprous  Sulphides. 

point,  and  from  FeS,  65,  and  Cu^S,  85  per  cent.,  to  FeS,  20,  and 
Cu,S,  80  per  cent. 

IV.    Microscopical  Examination. 

The  samples  were  polished  on  a  Sauveur  machine  in  the 
usual  way  with  coarse  and  fine  emery,  and  with  rouge ;  the 
poli.Hhed  surfaces  were  then  cleaned  and  huniished  on  a  disk 
covered  with  wetted  broadcloth.  Samples  rich  in  cuprous  sul- 
phide were  easier  to  polish  than  those  rich  in  ferrous  sulphide, 
since  the  latter  were  filled  with  pits,  which  was  not  the  case  with 
the  former.  Attempts  at  etching  a  polished  surface  with  silver 
nitrate  toattack  the  cuprous  sulfdiide,  and  with  potassium-copper 
chloride  to  attack  the  ferrous  sul[)hid(',  did  not  help  to  develop 
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the  structure;  on  the  contrary,  they  blurred  what  was  distinct 
before.  The  samples  were  therefore  microphotograj^hed  with- 
out liaving  been  etched,  but  a  deep-orange  screen  was  used  to 
furnish  the  desired  contrast  on  the  negative  between  the  blue 
rays  of  cuprous  sulphide,  the  fawn-colored  rays  of  ferrous  sul- 
phide, and  the  purplish-drab  of  one  component  of  the  eutectic. 
The  time  of  exposure  to  the  110-volt  arc-light,  using  Cramer's 
instantaneous  isochromatic  plates,  was  1.25  niin.  with  samples 
containing  CujS,  from  100  to  50  per  cent.,  while  1.5  min.  was 
found  to  be  necessary  with  the  others.  The  maicnification 
throughout  was  300  diameters. 

1.  FeS,  100,  and  Cu^S^  0  per  cnit.,  Fig.  4,  shows  two  constitu- 
ents, white  areas  of  ferrous  sulphide  and  a  gray  eutectic  resem- 
bling the  impression  made  by  a  thumb-print.  Under  the 
microscope  ferrous  sulphide  is  fawn-colored.  The  eutectic  con- 
sists of  plates  of  ferrous  sulphide  and  a  component  of  a  \mr- 
plish-drab  color.  The  black  spots  are  cavities.  Le  Chatelier 
and  Zic'gler^  distinguished  three  constituents,  yellow  areas  of 
ferrous  sulphide,  white  brilliant  particles  of  metallic  iron,  and 
a  eutectic  composed  of  yellow  sulphide  and  a  mixture  of  iron 
oxide  and  metallic  iron,  with  the  former  strongly  predominat- 
ing. The  white  specks  were  not  visible  in  our  sample,  and 
immersion  in  a  rupric  sulphate  solution  showed  only  here  and 
there  a  slight  tracery  of  metallic  copper. 

2.  FeS^di),  a)i(l  (\l^S^  i)  per  rent. — The  stru«ture  is  the  same  as 
that  of  pure  ferrous  sulphide  (Sample  No.  1),  with  this  ditftr- 
ence,  that  the  plates  making  up  the  eutectic  are  larger  and 
slightly  deeper  in  color. 

3.  FeS,  90,  and  (\/S,  10  per  renl.,  Fig.  5,  shows  the  effect  of  a 
larger  a<ldition  of  euprous  sulphide,  whieh  was  to  reduce  in  size 
the  fawn-colored  areas  of  ferrous  sulj)hide  and  the  purplish- 
drab  colored  eutectic.  The  excess  ferrous  sulphide  is  more  in- 
terwoven with  the  eutectic  than  before,  and  the  cavities  and 
fissures  are  also  smaller  in  number  ami  in  size. 

4.  FeS,  85,  and  (*u^S,  15  per  rent.,  Fig.  6,  presents  a  general 
appearance  wliieh  differs  from  that  of  Sample  Xo.  3.  Nearly 
till'  entire  field  is  covered  by  the  eutectic,  showing  the  compo- 
nents as  before;  there  is  no  indication  of  excess  ferrous  sul- 

*   Bulletin  lie  In   SoriHf   iV  Enrourngnnent  ptnir  V Indnstrie    ATa/ioiui/c,  ciii  ,   p.  368 
09021  ;   Met€iUofpaphtft,  vol.  vi.,  p.  IH  i  1903). 
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Fig.  10. 


Fig.  11. 


Fig.  12. 
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phide,  wliieli  has  disappeared  in  the  eutectie.  The  dark  mem- 
bers of  the  eutectie  have  become  prominent,  they  are  often 
bunched  together,  and  show  here  and  there  a  strawberry-like 
surface.  For  the  first  time  there  appear  a  few  sky-bhie  areas 
of  cuprous  sulphide.  In  the  print  they  are  darker  than  the 
dark  component  of  the  eutectie,  have  no  connection  with  it, 
and  show  no  structure  whatever.  The  appearance  of  sky-blue 
cuprous  sulphide  proves  that  the  eutectie  point  of  the  alloy  has 
been  passed,  but  only  slightly,  as,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
small  areas,  the  whole  field  is  made  up  of  eutectie.  This  was 
the  reason  for  drawing  the  ferrous-  and  cuprous-sulphide 
branches  so  that  they  met  at  FeS,  86  per  cent. 

5.  FeS,  80,  and  Cu.^S,  20pa^  cent,  Fig.  7,  is  the  print  made  from 
the  clearest  negative  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  sample, 
which  appeared  hazy  under  the  microscope.  The  sky-blue 
parts  of  cuprous  sulphide,  light-colored  in  the  print,  have  be- 
come more  numerous.  The  structure  of  the  eutectie  is  fine; 
while  obscured  in  the  print,  it  is  visible  under  the  microscope. 

6.  FeS,  75,  and  C\S,  25  per  cent,  Fig.  8.  The  print  of  this 
sample  resembles  very  much  that  of  sample  No.  5.  The  light- 
colored  particles  of  cuprous  sulphide  are  smaller,  more  numerous 
and  better  defined ;  the  eutectie  hardly  reveals  any  structure. 

7.  FeS,  70,  and  Cu.^S,  30  per  cent.,  Fig.  9,  shows  that  the  micro- 
scopical aspect  has  completely  changed.  There  is  a  sky-blue 
area  of  cuprous  sulphide,  with  particles  of  a  fawn  to  purplish- 
drab  color  disseminated  through  it;  the  eutectie  islands  are 
fawn-colored  where  the  structure  is  indistinct,  and  a  more-pur- 
plish drab  where  it  is  readily  seen.  Specks  of  metallic  copper, 
white  in  the  print,  make  their  first  appearance.  The  resulting 
enrichment  of  the  matte  in  ferrous  sulphide  was  not  taken 
into  account. 

8.  FeS,  65,  and  CaJ^,  35  per  cent..  Fig.  10,  seems  to  show  that 
the  free  development  of  components  has  been  hampered, 
which  gives  the  photograj)!)  a  different  aspect  from  that  of 
Sample  No.  7,  although  the  constituents  remain  llie  same.  The 
dark  Btructureless  parts  are  cuprous  sulj)hide;  the  eutectie 
structure  is  very  marked  ;  white  particles  of  copper  are  less 
scarce  and  larger. 

9.  FtS,  60,  and  Cu^S,  40  per  cml.,Y\}^.  1 1,  hh<n\  s  that  the  group- 
ing of  the  constituent    parts  is   different   from   any   of  those 
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of  Samples  Xos.  1  to  8.  In  the  picture  the  dark  knob-like 
structureless  parts  are  sky-blue  cuprous  sulphide ;  these  appear 
to  be  enclosed  \>\  light-colored  rings,  which  seem  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  dark  mass  showing  here  and  there  some  struc- 
ture. Under  the  microscope  the  blue  is  clearly  the  sea  in 
which  float  eutectic  fawn-colored  islands,  in  the  centers  of 
which  has  been  assembled  the  other  constituent  with  its  pur- 
plish-drab color.  This  sudden  change  of  structure,  shown  in 
Figs.  10  and  11,  denotes  a  decided  change  in  the  reciprocal 
solubility  of  the  two  sulphides,  and  is  brought  out  clearly  in 
the  freezing-point  curve. 

10.  -F(pN,  bO,and  O/,*^',  bO per  rent.,  Fig.  12,  has  the  same  gen- 
eral character  as  Fig.  11;  the  constituents  are,  however,  larger, 
and  the  purplish-drab  component  of  the  eutectic  presents  more 
structure. 

11.  FeS,  40,  and  CV^S',  60  per  cent.,  Fig.  13,  presents  a  back- 
ground of  blue  cuprous  sulphide,  having  large  and  small  eutec- 
tic islands  of  a  fawn  color,  showing  very  little  structure.  The 
white  patches  are  metallic  copper,  which  reaches  here  its  maxi- 
mum and  decreases  quickly  in  the  subsequent  samples. 

12.  FeS,  SO,  and  (iL^S,  "JO  per  cent.  The  photograph  ot  this 
material  differs  too  little  from  that  of  Fig.  13  to  warrant  re- 
production. 

13.  FeS,  20,  'Hid  (  \S,  80  per  rent.;  FeS,  lU,  and  ( 'u^S,  90  jter 
cent. ;  FeS,  0,  and  CuS,  100  per  rent.  Fig.  14  shows  that  all  tliese 
samples  have  a  plain  blue  field  without  any  structure  whatever; 
all  contain  small  particles  of  metallic  copper.  This  disappear- 
ance of  all  structure  with  the  composition,  FeS,  20,  and  Cu,S, 
80  per  cent.,  justifies  drawing  tlie  eutectic  line  up  to  this  point. 

V.    CONCH'SIONS. 

In   summarizing  the   results,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are: 

1.  Ferrous  and  cuj)rous  sulphides  form  no  chemical,  but  a 
eutectiferous  compound. 

2.  The  structure  of  the  eutectic  of  tcrrous  and  cuprous  sul- 
phides becomes  merged  in  that  of  tlie  pure*  ferrous  sulphide 
and  cannot  be  distinguished  from  it. 

3.  Tlie  limited  reciprocal  solubility  of  the  two  sulplndes  di- 
minishes along  the  cuprous-sulphide  branch  of  the  curve, 
slowly  at  first,  then  more  <iuickly;  solubility  is  complete  be- 
yond the  alloy,  FeS,  20,  and  Cu,S,  80  per  cent. 
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Relative   Elimination  of   Iron,   Sulphur,  and  Arsenic  in 
Bessemerizing  Copper-Mattes. 

BY  K.   r.   MATHEWSON,   ANACONDA,  MONT. 
(New  York  Meeting,  Ajiril,  1907.) 

The  experiments  described  in  this  paper  were  made  at  the 
Washoe  Reduction  Works,  Anaconda,  Mont.,  for  the  purpose  of 
determiniuir  the  relative  speed  of  elimination  of  the  iron,  sulphur 
and  arsenic  during  the  process  of  bessemerizing  copper-mattes. 

The  samples  were  taken  from  a  horizontal  "  barrel "  con- 
verter, 8  ft.  in  diameter  and  12  ft.  6  in.  long,  having  an  aver- 
age charge  of  9  tons  of  matte,  and  blown  with  a  16-lb.  air- 
pressure.  All  samples  were  taken  with  the  blast  on,  turning 
the  converter  from  its  normal  blowing-position  to  nearly  verti- 
cal, 80  that  a  conical  mold,  with  a  long  handle  attached  to  a 
horizontal  rod,  could  be  introduced  from  a  platform  above  the 
converter  into  the  mouth  of  the  converter  and  a  sample  taken. 
The  difficulties  of  taking  a  sample  with  the  blast  on  are  appar- 
ent, and  the  irregularities  of  the  lines  in  Figs.  1,  2  and  3  can 
he  readily  accounted  for  by  the  amount  of  slag  in  the  samples. 
On  the  whole,  the  plotting  of  the  results  gives  comparatively 
uniform  lines,  considering  the  conditions. 

The  samples  were  taken  by  the  regular  sampling-force  of  the 
works  at  10-min.  intervals,  as  shown  in  Tables  L,  II.  and  III., 
which  also  give  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  samples  so  taken. 
The  test  shown  in  Table  I.  was  made  with  a  new  converter; 
that  of  Table  II.  with  a  converter  that  had  made  three  charges 
and  had  been  cleaned  out;  that  of  Table  III.  with  a  converter 
that  had  blown  one  charge  to  white  metal,  and  had  then  been 
**■  washed  "  out  and  used  for  the  test. 

In  ph)ttiiig  these  results,  it  was  necessary  to  take,  as  a  basis, 
the  jMjrcentage  of  copper  in  the  sami>les.  This  basis  does  not 
exactly  represent  the  true  condition,  since  the  volume  is  con- 
stantly de^Teasing  and  a  certain  quantity  of  coi)per  passes  into 
the  slag,  htit  it  in  as  near  as  can  be  obtained  in  ])ractice.  -  Take,  for 
instance,  in  Talkie  I.,  the  sample  No.  5,  which  shows:  Cu,  59.9; 
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Fe,  13.7;  S,  21.95  per  cent.,  by  actual  analysis;  then  the  plotted 
percentages  are  the  percentages  that  13.7  and  21.95  per  cent, 
are  of  59.9  per  cent.;  or  22.87  and  36.64  per  cent.,  respectively. 
In  tlie  charts  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  10-min.  intervals  are 
plotted  as  the  abscissa?,  and  the  percentages  of  Cu,  Fe,  S,  in  5- 
per  cent,  intervals,  and  arsenic  in  0.05-per  cent,  intervals,  as  the 
ordinates. 

Table  IV.  shows  the  percentages  of  iron  and  sulphur  elimi- 
nated during  the  first  period,  or  to  that  point  immediately 
after  the  last  skimming. 

Table  IY. — Quantities  of  Iron  and  Sulphur  Eliminated  in 
BessemerizirKj  Copper-Ma  ties. 


Test. 

Copper 
in  Matte. 
Per  Cent. 

Iron  Eliminated. 

in  First  Period. 

Per  Cent. 

Snlphiir 

Eliminated 

in  First  Period. 

Per  Cent. 

April  12,  1006,        . 

.     40.68 

98 

60 

March  7,  1906, 

.     4«).08 

06 

53 

April  5,  1906, 

.     54.81 

07 

14 

Aj)parcntly  the  major  portion  of  the  arsenic  that  is  elimi- 
nated is  driven  off  during  the  first  30  minutes. 

The  analyses  of  these  samples  were  made  by  the  regular 
force  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  II.  X.  Thomson,  chief 
cliemist;  the  plotting  by  Mr.  II.  R.  Burg,  statistician,  and  the 
compilation  by  William  Wraith,  assistant  superintendent,  all 
of  the  Washoe  Reduction  Works. 

Tables  I.,  II.  and  III.,  and  the  illustrations.  Figs.  1,  2  and  3, 
are  given  in  the  following  pages.  Kach  table  is  placed  on  one 
page  and  its  corresponding  chart  on  the  other,  so  that  a  ready 
comparison  may  be  made  between  the  statistical  data  and  the 
diagrammatic  representation. 
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Roasting  of  the  Argentiferous  Cobalt-Nickel  Arsenides 
of  Temiskaming,  Ontario,  Canada. 

BV    HENRY    M.    HOWE,    LL.D.,    WILLIAM   CAMPBELL,    PH.D.,    AND   CYRIL   W. 

KNIGHT.   B.SC* 

(New  York  Meeting,  April,  1907.) 

This  paper  orives  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  the  beha- 
vior of  the  argentiferous  cobalt-nickel  arsenides  of  Temiskam- 
ing, Ontario,  in  roasting,  made  in  the  metallurgical  laboratories 
of  the  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of 
Xew  York.  The  ore  was  kindly  given  by  the  owners  of  the 
La  Rose  and  Trethewey  properties  at  Cobalt,  Ontario,  and  Mr 
E.  J.  Hall,  Tutor  in  Assaying  in  Columbia  University,  has 
helped  us  much. 

I.    Ob.JECT    OF    THE    INVESTIGATION. 

The  object  of  the  investigation  was  to  learn : 

1.  The  temperature  at  which  the  arsenic  is  most  rapidly  ex- 
pelled : 

2.  The  thoroughness  with  which  it  is  expelled  by  prolonged 
roasting  at  this  temperature ; 

3.  The  effect  of  adding  charcoal  (a)  near  the  end  of  the 
roast  and  (h)  at  the  beginning  of  the  roast. 

II.  Nature  of  the  Ore. 

The  important  ores  mined  in  the  Temiskaming  deposits  are  : 
native  silver — with  small  amounts  of  dyscrasite  (Ag^Sb),  ar- 
gentite  (Ag.^S),  pyrargyrite  (Ag.SbS.,)— smaltite  (CoAs,,),  chlo- 
anthite  (NiAsJ  and  niccolite  (NiAs).  Mispickel  (FeAsS)  and 
cobaltite  (CoAsS)  also  occur  in  smaller  (juantities.  The  aver- 
age composition  of  the  ore  shipped  from  this  district  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1905  was:  silver,  from  4.1  to  4.8  per  cent.; 
cobalt,  from  6.9  to  8.2  per  cent. ;  nickel,  from  3  to  4.7  per 
cent. ;  and  arsenif,  from  30.9  to  34.6  per  cent.  The  ore  which 
we  trfTit.d  .  .M..;igt«  chiefly  of  smaltite.     In  our  laboratory-work 

Pu"!-"'.  ..  .     i'r'.foHHor,  Tnstniotor  and  Student  of  Met;illurgy  in  the  School 
of  Mirj.H  uf  (  '  !ij;,,i,i;i  rniversity  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
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the  temperature  was  kept  below  the  melting-point  of  silver 
(960°  C.)  in  order  to  prevent  loss  of  that  metal,  though  our 
preliminary  experiments  showed  that  these  ores  do  not  frit 
or  clog  at  this  or  even  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature. 

The  Temiskaming  ores  contain  little  gold,  only  $0.40  per 
ton  in  case  of  the  ores  which  we  treated. 

III.  Sampling  and  Assaying. 

About  43  lb.  of  the  ore,  in  lumps  about  3-in.  cubes,  was 
crushed  so  as  to  pass  through  a  sieve  of  20  meshes  to  the 
linear  inch.  In  this  crushing  we  caught  and  separated  par- 
ticles of  metallic  silver  which  represented  about  75  oz.  of  sil- 
ver to  the  ton  of  ore,  or  about  11  per  cent,  of  its  total  value. 
Some  of  these  particles  were  about  0.25  in.  in  diameter. 

For  assaying,  a  lot  of  37  assay-tons  was  next  separated  from 
this  crushed  product  by  means  of  a  "  split "  sampler,  and  then 
ground  so  as  to  pass  a  sieve  of  100  meshes  to  the  linear  inch. 
In  doing  this  a  second  lot  of  metallic  silver  particles,  represent- 
ing 117  oz.  per  ton  of  ore,  was  separated. 

The  results  of  12  crucible-assays  and  9  scorification-assays 
were  : 

Metallic  silver  by  the  crucible-process,    ....     477  oz.  per  ton  of  ore. 

Metallic  silver  by  the  scorification -process,  .  .  .  497  oz.  per  ton  of  ore. 
Add  metallic  silver  separated  in  crushing,  ...  76  oz.  per  ton  of  ore. 
Add  metallic  silver  separated  in  grinding,       .  .         .     117  oz.  per  ton  of  ore. 

Total  silver-content,  ....     6>^9  oz.  per  tun  of  ore. 

The  ore  contains  56  per  cent,  of  arsenic. 

For  the  silver-assay  the  following  quantities  were  used :  For 
scorification,  0.2  A.  T.  of  ore  was  roughly  divided  into  halves, 
each  of  which  was  scorified  with  60  g.  of  lead  and  1  g.  of 
borax-glass.  The  resulting  two  beads  were  weighed  together. 
For  the  crucible  process,  0.5  A.  T.  of  ore,  2.5  A.  T.  of  lead 
oxide,  §  A.  T.  of  soda,  J  A.T.  of  borax-glass,  and  4.')  «:.  ot 
argol  were  used. 

IV.  The  HoASTiNtj. 

The  roasting  was  done  in  an  Aniorican  (ias  Furnace  Com- 
pany's oven  No.  2  (Fig.  1),  27  in.  long  and  20  in.  wide  inside. 

The  ore  was  held  in  shallow  iron  pans  resting  on  the 
hearth  of  this  furnace,  and  lined  witli  0.5  in.  of  fire-brick. 
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The  tomperaturo  was  measured  by  means  of  a  Le  Chatelier 
pyrometer.  The  thermo-couple,  (',  was  protected  from  arsenic 
and  other  fumes  by  a  porcehiin  tube,  1),  and  was  placed  imme- 
diately above  the  ore,  A.  It  entered  through  a  circular  hole, 
E^  in  the  back  of  the  furnace,  and  was  connected  with  a 
Keiser  and  Schmidt  ,i>:alvanometer,  standardized  by  means  ot 
the  melting-points  of  zinc,  aluminum  and  copper.  The  temper- 
ature was  recorded  and  the  ore  rabbled  every  10  min.  In  none 
of  the  roasts  was  any  fritting  or  clogging  of  the  ore  noticed. 


n. 
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GALVANOMETER 

Fig.  1. — Section  of  the  Gas-Furnace  in  which  the  Ore  was  Koasted, 
Showing  the  Arrangement  of  Thermo-couple  for  Indicating  the 
Temperature. 

V.  At  What  Temperature  is  the  Arsenic  Expelled  Most 

Rapidly  ? 

Roast  No.  1. — In  this  test,  3.5  lb.  of  the  ore,  crushed  to  pass 
a  20-me8h  sieve,  was  placed  in  the  furnace,  the  temperature  of 
which  had  previously  been  raised  to  490°  C.  The  temperature 
was  then  gradually  raised  at  the  rate  of  about  120°  C.  per 
hour,  until  it  finally  reached  its  highest  point,  870°  C.  Sam- 
ples were  taken  with  the  usual  precautions,  and  their  arsenic 
was  determined  by  fusing  with  sodium  peroxide,  neutralizing 
with  acetic  acid  and  sodium  hydroxide  (using  phenolphthalein 
as  an  indicator),  precipitating  as  silver  arsenate  with  silver  ni- 
trate, and  titrating  with  ammonium  thiocyanate.' 

The  results  of  the  roast  are  given  in  Table  I.,  and  graphic- 
ally in  Fig.  2. 

Though  the  arsenic  escaped  pretty  rapidly  at  first,  yet  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  second  hour  its  escape  was  almost  com- 


'  Miller's  (^luinUUUive  Analytu /or  Mining  Enginten,  p.  114. 
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IN   ROASTING   ORE. 

Fig.  2. — Diaoram.matic  Record  of  Roast  No.  1.     (See  Table  I.) 


Table  I.- 


Rcrord  of  Roast  No.  1 
Temperature, 


Gradually  lUsmj 


Temperature  oT  Koast. 


Degrees  Centigrade. 
490 
559 
547 
577 
591 
596 
601 
611 
624 
641 
666 
691 
706 
721 
736 
768 
788 
814 
828 
888 
848 
844 
864 
858 
872 
863 


Time  from  the 
Beginning. 


Hr.    Min. 

0  :  00 


25 
35 
45 
55 
00 
Go 
15 
25 
35 
45 
55 
00 
O') 
15 
25 
3.5 
45 
55 
00 

a'> 

15 
25 
30 
3,5 
45 


Quantity  of 

Arsenic  in  Ore  nt  l>iflerenl 

Stages  of  the  Kua^t. 


Per  Cent. 
55.9 


46.  <} 


•41 1. 


•10.3 

35.4 
31.0 
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pletely  arrested,  in  spite  of  the  continued  regular  rise  in  tem- 
perature, as  shown  by  the  nearly  vertical  part,  A  B,  of  the 
arsenic-line  in  the  figure.  But  when  the  temperature  reached 
840'',  the  expulsion  of  arsenic  again  became  rapid,  as  is  shown 
by  the  sharp  bend  of  the  arsenic-curve  to  the  right  at  the  point 
A.  These  results  tend  to  prove  that  the  behavior  of  smaltite 
resembles  that  of  pyrite,  of  which  the  first  atom  of  sulphur  is 
removed  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  the  second. 

Conclusion.^.— 1.  That  15   per   cent,   of  arsenic   (per  100   of 


50  40  30  20  10 

PERCENTAGE  OF  ARSENIC,  IN   ROASTING   ORE. 

Fig.  3.— Diagrammatic  Kecord  of  Roast  No.  2.     (See  Table  II.) 

ore) — i.e.,  27  per  cent,  of  the  total  arsenic — is  expelled  belo\v 

700°  C. 

2.  That  the  rest  of  the  arsenic  is  not  exi)elled  until  the  tem- 
perature reaches  about  840°,  when  rapid  expulsion  again 
BdtM  in. 

VT.  TIow  Thoroughly  Can  Arsenic  be  Kxpelled  at 

890°  C? 
Boast  No.  2.— In  this  roast  about  3  lb.  of  ore,  ground  to  pass 
a  sieve  of  20  meshes  to  the  linear  inch,  was  raised  quickly  to 
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about  890°  C.  (a  temperature  a  little  above  that  at  which  Roast 
Xo.  1  had  shown  that  arsenic  is  rajadly  expelled),  and  held 
near  that  temperature  for  about  four  hours,  with  frequent  rab- 
bling. 

As  shown  in  Table  II.  and  Fig.  3,  the  arsenic  was  expelled 
fairly  rapidly  until  it  had  fallen  to  about  20  per  cent,  but 
thereafter  very  slowly. 


Table  II. — Record  of  Boast  No.  2. 

Near  890°  (\ 


Temperature  Held 


Temperature  of  Roast. 
Room  Temperature. 

Time. 

Quantity  of 

Arsenic  in  Ore  at  Different 

.Stages  of  the  Roast. 

Degrees  Centigrade. 

Hr.  Min. 

Per  Genu 

463 

0  :  3.5 

.56.9 

533 

U  :  45 

622 

0  :  55 

693 

1   :  05 

738 

1   :  15 

795 

1   :  25 

846 

1   :  35 

44.6 

M95 

1   :  45 

895 

1   :  55 

38.0 

1K)9 

2  :  Go 

.S<»7 

2  :  15 

26.3 

9Ul 

2  :  25 

886 

2  :  35 

•J1.7 

883 

2  :  45 

883 

2  :  55 

19.3 

883 

3  :  05 

885 

3  :   15 

889 

3  :  2.5 

883 

3  :  35 

18.3 

891 

3  :  45 

894 

3  :  55 

899 

4  :  O') 

897 

4  :  15 

902 

4  :  25 

900 

4  :  35 

17.5 

l»00 

4  :  4.3 

898 

4  :  55 

887 

5  :  05 

883 

5  :  16 

878 

6  :  36 

17.3 
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VII.  Does  Charcoal  Added  after  Roasting  at  890° 
Cause  Further  Expulsion  of  Arsenic? 

Table  III. — Record  of  Roast  Ko.  3.     Charcoal  Added  After 

Roast im/  Near  890°  C. 


Temj>eraturt'  o 
Room  Tempc 

f  ROHSt. 

rature. 

Time 
Begi 

from  tlie 
inning. 

Quantity  of 

Arsenic  in  Ore  at  Difterent 

Stages  of  the  Roast. 

Degrees  Centigrade. 

Hr. 

Min. 

Per  Cent, 

470 

0 

:  35 

55.9 

606 

0 

:  45 

660 

0 

:  55 

723 

:  05 

815 

:   15 

856 

:  25 

873 

:  35 

886 

:  45 

872 

:  55 

864 

2 

:  05 

870 

2 

:  15 

874 

2 

:   25 

8S8 

2 

:  35 

875 

2 

:  45 

897 

2 

:  55 

890 

3 

:  05 

15.8 

Charcoal  added  here. 

882 

3 

:  20 

882 

3 

:  35 

894 

3 

:  50 

884 

4 

:  05 

15.0 

Roast  No.  3. — In  order  to  learn  whether  an  addition  of  char- 
coal after  long  roasting  between  840°  and  890°  C.  (tempera- 
tures between  which  we  had  found  that  arsenic  is  expelled 
rapidly)  causes  further  expulsion  of  arsenic  by  reducing  the 
fixed  arsenates  to  the  volatile  forms  of  arsenious  acid  and 
metallic  arsenic,  one  of  us  roasted  a  third  lot  of  ore  at  tem- 
I>erature8  between  870°  and  890°  for  1.5  hr.,  and,  without  re- 
moving it  from  the  furnace,  he  then  stirred  in  10  i»er  cent,  by 
weight  of  charcoal,  ground  so  as  to  pass  a  sieve  of  10  meshes 
to  the  linear  incjj,  but  not  one  of  20  meshes.  The  results  are 
shown  in  Table  III.  If  too  coarse,  charcoal  disintegrates  and 
scatters  the  ore,  and  if  too  fine  it  burns  away  too  fast. 

At  the  time  of  adding  the  charcoal,  fumes  of  arsenic  had 
ceased  to  be  visible,  but  this  addition  caused  a  sudden  evolu- 
tion of  dense  fumes,  which  lasted  for  only  a  few  minutes. 
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The  charcoal  liad  little  eitect  on  the  arsenic.  Before  its  ad- 
dition the  ore  contained  15.8  per  cent,  of  arsenic,  and  1  hr. 
later  this  had  fallen  only  to  15  per  cent. 

In  this  roast,  after  the  ore  had  been  exposed  to  a  tempera- 
ture above  856°  for  1  hr.  40  niin.,  its  arsenic-content  had  fallen 
to  15.8  per  cent.,  whereas  in  Roast  Xo.  2,  after  it  had  been  ex- 
posed 2  hr.  to  temperatures  above  846°,  it  still  contained  18.3 
per  cent,  of  arsenic.  This  difterence  tends  to  show  that  unno- 
ticed variations  in  conditions  mav  materially  influence  the  rate 
of  expulsion,  as  is  the  case  in  many  roasting-operations. 

The  fact  that  the  arsenic  was  expelled  in  this  roast,  before 
the  addition  of  the  charcoal,  more  thoroughly  than  in  any  of 
the  others,  in  spite  of  the  very  rapid  raising  of  the  temperature 
at  the  beginning,  goes  to  show  that  the  behavior  of  smaltite 
differs  in  an  important  way  from  that  of  pyrite,  the  temperature 
of  which  must  be  raised  very  carefully  and  slowly,  lest  the  frit- 
ting or  enameling  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  individual  par- 
ticles prevent  the  free  access  of  the  air  to  their  interior,  and 
thus  arrest  the  roast. 

VriT.  Does  Charcoal  Added  at  the  Be(;inning  of  the 
Roast  Increase  the  Expulsion  of  Arsenic? 

Roast  No.  4. — About  2  lb.  of  ore  was  mi.xed  with  10  per 
cent,  by  weight  of  charcoal,  raised  to  880°  in  2  lir.,  and  held 
near  that  temi)erature  for  1.75  hr.  more,  or  a  total  of  3  hr. 
45  min.  The  charcoal  seems  to  have  had  little  etiect,  because 
at  the  end  of  this  time  the  ore  still  contained  17.5  per  cent,  of 
arsenic,  or  more  than  in  Roast  No.  3  after  it  had  been  above 
856°  for  1  hr.  40  niiu.,  and  but  little  less  than  in  Roast  No.  2 
after  it  had  been  above  795°  for  2  hr.  10  min. ;  and  in  each  of 
these  latter  cases  the  expulsion  of  arsenic  was  brought  about 
without  the  use  of  charcoal. 

These  cases  are  here  recapitulated  : 


Roast. 

After  Remaining  Above 

846°  without  charcoal. 

856"  witliout  «  liarcoal. 
880°  with  charcoaL 

For 

2  hr. 

1  hr.  40  ruin. 

1  hr.  45  uiia. 

The  One  Silll  Cental neil 

No.  2. 
No.  3. 
No.  4. 

18.3  per  cent  of  anienic. 
15.8  per  cent,  of  antenic. 
17.5  per  cent,  of  anteoic 
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IX.  Does  Finer  Grinding  Increase  the  Expulsion  op 

Arsenic  ? 

Hoast  Xo.  5. — In  order  to  learn  whether  finer  grinding  would 
lead  to  further  expulsion  of  arsenic  by  exposing  the  ore  more 
fully  to  the  air,  the  ore  which  had  already  undergone  Hoast 
No.  3  was  re-ground  so  as  to  pass  a  sieve  of  100  meshes  to  the 
linear  inch,  and  re-roasted  for  2  hr.  30  min.  at  about  880°  C. ; 
but  this  re-roasting  caused  no  further  expulsion  of  arsenic. 

X.  Summary  of  Eesults. 

The  following  conclusions  apply  only  to  the  particular  ore 
here  treated  : 

1.  The  percentage  of  silver  as  determined  by  the  scorifica- 
tion-method  is  about  4  per  cent,  higher  than  as  determined  by 
the  crucible-method. 

2.  The  ore  neither  clogs  nor  frits  at  or  even  somewhat 
above  960°,  the  melting-point  of  silver. 

3.  The  arsenic  can  be  reduced  from  about  56  to  41  per  cent, 
or  by  15  per  cent.,  by  roasting  below  700°  C.  (Eoast  No.  1, 
Table  I.,  Fig.  2.) 

4.  It  can  be  further  reduced  by  about  24  per  cent. — viz.,  to 
17  per  cent. — by  roasting  at  temperatures  above  840°,  and  in 
this  higher  range  the  arsenic  is  removed  much  faster  than  at 
lower  temperatures.     (Roast  'No.  2,  Table  II.  and  Fig.  3.) 

5.  Hence  our  inference  that  the  behavior  of  smaltite  in 
roasting  is  probably  analogous  to  that  of  pyrite,  which  loses  its 
first  atom  of  sulphur  much  more  readily  than  its  second; 
yet,  unlike  j>yrite,  this  ore  may  be  raised  suddenly  to  800° 
without  harm,  because,  unlike  pyrite,  it  does  not  frit  or 
enamel  when  thus  suddenly  heated,  but  remains  open  and 
jiorouH,  so  that  the  air  may  penetrate  it.     (Roast  No.  3.) 

6.  Charcoal,  whether  added  at  the  beginning  or  towards  the 
end  of  the  roast,  fails  to  increase  the  expulsion  of  arsenic. 
(Roafits  Nofl.  3  and  4.) 

7.  We  doubt  whether  it  will  pay  to  reduce  the  arsenic-con- 
tent below  20  per  cent.,  even  Ijv  roasting  at  temperatures 
above  890®  C,  because  its  further  reduction  is  very  slow. 
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A  Study  in   Refining    and    Overpoling    Electrolytic  Copper. 

BY  H.  O.  HOFMAN,  R.  HAYDEN  AND  H.  B.   HALLOWELL,  MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

(New  York  Meeting,  April,  1907.) 

I.  Introduction. 

The  object  of  refining  copper  in  the  reverberatory  furnace  is 
to  obtain  a  metal  which  will  have  the  highest  attainable  degree 
of  malleability,  ductility  and  electric  conductivity,  and  present 
at  the  same  time  a  level  surface  when  it  solidifies  in  the  mold 
after  casting.  These  desirable  physical  properties  are  governed 
by  the  character  of  the  impurities  and  tlie  forms  in  which  they 
are  present,  by  the  amount  of  cuprous  oxide  retained  by  the 
copper,  by  the  quantity  of  gas  held  in  solid  solution,  by  the 
casting-temperature,  and  by  the  thickness  of  the  casting.  The 
effects  of  impurities,  of  cuprous  oxide  and  of  gases  upon  the 
mechanical  properties  of  copper  have  been  studied  by  Ilampe' 
in  his  classical  paper  "  Contributions  to  tlie  Metallurgy  of 
Copper."  The  most  recent  researcli  into  tlie  effect  of  metals 
upon  the  electrical  conductivity  of  copper  is  that  of  Addicks.^ 
The  influence  of  cuprous  oxide  upon  the  electrical  conductivity 
has  been  investigated  by  Walker*  and  Addicks.*  The  absorp- 
tion of  gases  has  received  attentit)n  \i\  llampe,*  Stahl*^  and 
Ileyn.^  The  effects  of  casting-temperature  have  been  noted 
by  Stahl.« 

*  Zeitsehrift  fur  Berg-,  Hutten-und  Salinen-Wegtn  in  PrevsgeUy  vol.  xxi.,  pp.  218 
to  283  (1873)  ;  vol.  xxii.,  pp.  ^3  to  13S  (1874). 

'  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Imtitute,  vol.  clx.,  p.  425  (1905)  ;  7Van«.,  xxxvi.,  18  to 
27  (1906). 

'   The  Mineral  IniluMry,  \u\.  vii.,  p.  248  (1898). 

*  TranjtoctioTut  of  (he  Amerimn  ItuUllute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  vol.  xxii.,  pp.  695 
to  702  (1903)  ;  Electrochemical  Indmtry,  vol.  i.,  pp.  580  to  583  (1902-03). 

*  (>p.  rit.,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  274  (1873);  also  Chemiker  Zcitung,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  1692 
(lK93i. 

*  Ueber  Raffination,  Analyse  utut  Ei<jmiichtiftm  dcA  Kupfera,  Kieke,  Altenau  i. 
Han  (1886)  ;  aliio,  Ii*'r</-  und  JfiUtt-nmnnniM'he  Zritung,  vol.  xlviii.,  pp.  323,  324 
(1889)  ;  vol.  xlix.,  p.  399(1890)  ;  vol.  Hi.,  p.  19(1893)  ;  vol.  Ix.,  pp.  77  u.  79  '  1901 ). 

'  Zeitwhrift  den  Vereines  deuttcher  Ingrnieure,  vol.  xliv.,  p.  508  (1900)  ;  Metid- 
lographist,  vol.  vi.,  p.  48  (1903)  ;  nlwi,  M>tallurgie,  vol.  iii.,  p.  82  (1906;. 

*  Op.  cit. 
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Tlie  present  paper  contains  the  results  of  two  lines  of  inves- 
tigations embodying  (1)  a  study  of  the  physical  and  chemical 
changes  undergone  by  two  cliarges  of  electrolytic  copper  at  dif- 
ferent plants  while  being  refined  in  the  reverberatory  furnace, 
and  (2)  a  study  of  overpoling  electrolytic  copper  on  eight 
tough-pitch  and  four  furnace-overpoled  samples  from  sepa- 
rate retineries.  The  physical  changes  considered  were  in  ap- 
pearance of  surface,  specific  gravity,  tensile  strength,  elongation 
and  electric  conductivity.  The  modifications  in  fracture  and 
microstructure  have  already  been  studied  by  Hofman,  Green 
and  Yerxa,^  and  are  therefore  omitted.  The  chemical  changes 
noted  were  confined  to  variations  in  the  content  of  copper,  iron, 
sulphur  and  oxygen,  as  the  foreign  substances  contained  in 
electrolytic  copper  are  too  small  in  amount  to  affect  the  pres- 
ent investigation.  In  the  second  part  of  the  paper,  the  physi- 
cal and  chemical  properties  of  samples  of  tough-pitch  and  of 
furnace-overpoled  copper  were  studied;  the  tough-pitch  sam- 
ples were  completely  overpoled  in  crucibles  and  the  ensuing 
properties  of  crucible-overpoled  copper  determined ;  lastly, 
crucible-overpoled  copper  was  comj^ared  with  native  copper 
from  Lake  Superior. 

II.  Studies  in  Refining  Electrolytic  Copper. 

1.  Befiniiif/- Charge  No.  1. 

(«)  Samples. — Twelve  samples  formed  the  basis  of  the  first 
series  of  tests.  They  were  taken  from  a  refining-furnace  of 
100  tons  capacity.  Sample  No.  1  was  taken  after  melting  down 
the  electrolytic  copper  and  skimming  the  slag.  Sample  No.  2, 
taken  six  hours  later,  represents  set  copper.  During  the  fol- 
lowing two  and  a  quarter  hours  of  poling,  samples  Nos.  3  to 
11  were  taken  at  lo-min.  intervals;  sample  No.  11  is  tough- 
pitch  copper.  The  charge  was  then  cast,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  amount,  which  was  overpoled  until  a  cast  bar  ui)()n 
cooling  "  threw  a  worm  "  or  "  spewed."  A  section  of  this  bar 
formed  sample  No.  12.  Samples  Xos.  1  to  10,  represented  in 
Figs.  1  to  10,  were  8  in.  long  and  1  in.  square,  being  one-half 
of  the  test-bar  usually  cast  during  refining.  All  the  surfaces 
are  uneven  until  tough-pitch  copper  has  approximately  been 

•  Trans.,  xxxiv.,  671  to  695  (1904). 
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reached  with  Fig.  10.  Samples  Xos.  1  to  5  show  cavnties;  these 
disappear  with  sample  Xo.  6,  taken  when  poling  had  pro- 
gressed for  45  min.  Samples  Nos.  11  and  12,  representing 
tough-pitch  and  furnace-overpoled  copper,  are  shown  in  cross- 


Fid.  1 


Fig.  2 


Fig.  3 


Fig.  4 


Fig.  0 


Fio.  0  Fio.  7  Fig.  8  Fig.  9  Fig.  10 

Fios.  1  TO  10. — Sample-Bars  of  Refining-Charge  No.  1. 

section  in  Figs.  11  and  1'2;  their  photographed  surfaces  are 
given  in  Figs.  13  and  14.  Tlie  tough-pitch  copper  has  the  char- 
acteristic wrinkled  level  surface ;  the  furnace-overpoled  copper 


Fio.  11. — (  iio.'v^-Si'XTiuN  of  ToL<iH-     Fig.  12. — CuorN— 8tx-iioN  of  Fiu.vace- 
PiTrii  Wiiie-Bar.  Overi*oi.ki)  Wire-Har. 

has  a  rough  surface,  a  large  ridge  at  the  center  and  two  small 
ones  at  the  sides. 

(If)  Specific  Gravity. — The  figures  for  specific  gravity,  given 
in  Table  I.,  were  calculated  fn»m  the  data  obtained  in  the  elec- 
trical tests  by  the  formula,  spec.  gr.  :=-     ,  in  which    //'   is   the 
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weight  of  the  wire  sample  in  graiys,  A  the  area  in  square  cen- 
timeters, and  I  the  length  in  centimeters. 

Table  I. — Specific  Gravity. 


Sample  No 

1. 
8.642 

2. 

8. 

4. 

8.606 

5. 
8.662 

6. 

7. 
8.854 

8. 

9. 

10. 
8.900 

11. 

12. 

Specific  gravity 

8.116 

8.466 

8.787 

8.878 

8.889 

8.906 

8.824 

(e)  1  ensile  Strength  and  Elongation. — On  account  of  the  form 
of  the  samples,  the  mechanical  tests  had  to  be  made  with  spe- 
cimens drawn  into  wire.  For  this  purpose,  pieces  0.5  by  1  in. 
and  2.5  in.  long  were  cut  from  the  specimens  in  such  a  way  as 
to  leave  the  surfaces  of  the  originals  intact.  The  pieces  were 
drawn  to  0.04  in.  in  diameter,  corresponding  to  ]N'o.  18  B.  & 
S.  gauge,  and  then  annealed  together  by  a  Connecticut  brass 
manufacturing  company.  Difficulties  in  drawing  were  en- 
countered only  with  samples  J^os.  1  to  4,  the  last  drawings  of 
which  had  to  be  made  by  hand.  The  wires  obtained  varied  in 
length  from  15  to  35  ft.,  with  the  exception  of  that  from  sam- 
ple Xo.  2  (set  copper),  which  gave  a  length  of  only  7  ft.  The 
tests  were  made  with  a  Fairbanks  wire-testing  machine,  the 
wires  used  being  about  2  ft.  long.  The  averages  of  the  results 
are  assembled  in  Table  II. 


Table  II.— 

-  Tensile 

Strength  and  Elongation. 

Sample 

No. 

Tensile  Strength. 

Elongation  in 
8  In. 

1 

2 

Lb.  per  Sq.  In. 
34,400 
29,600 
33,520 
31,580 
34,070 
33,320 
31,650 
31,320 
31,!KJ0 
31,200 
30,970 

Per  Cent. 
29.0 
26.6 
23.2 
8.6 
29.7 
32.7 
33.7 
26.1 
33.9 
30.1 
32.2 

3 

... 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8. 

... 

9 

10 :: 

11 

12 

31,660 

31.6 

{d)  Eiuirtr  L'o/iducticitg. — The  tests  were  made  with  a  "Wheat- 
Btone  bridge,  uning  wire-lengths  of  about  5  ft.  The  averages 
r.f  tbf.  rcHiilts  are  given  in  Table  III. 


Vic.  13. — Torciir-F'rnu   \Vn:i:-I*AH. 


Fn..  11.  —  Ft  UNA(  K-()vKKrni.Ki»  \Vii:i:-IJau, 


Vui.  in.  Fni.  '2iK 

Fkj".    10    AMI    *J0. — SrRKA<K   OF    FrHNArK-()VKIII*«U.KI>    WiKK-BaK, 

SllOWINJS    WollM. 


Fio.  25. — ToiGH- Pitch  Electrolytic      Fui.  2G. — Firnace-Overpoled    Elec- 
CoppER.  trolytic  Copper. 


Fk;.  'J7. — Tor<.H-l'rnu  Electrolytic  Copper. 


Flo.    2H.  —  Fl  liSM  f/-OVKKF<;LKI»     Ki.y/  - 
TIUiLYTIC   OlppKR. 


1  I*..  2'.>. — ( Jti  (  iisLL-(>vi;iii'Oi-Ki> 
Copper. 
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Table  III. 

Electric 

Conductivity. 

Sample  No 

1. 

98.16 

2. 
86.61 

3. 
92.72 

4. 
91.» 

5. 
96.27 

6. 

7. 

8.         9. 

101.15100.65 
1 

10. 

101.60 

11.    i 

1 

101.36 

1 

12. 

Electric  con- ) 
ductivity.    / 

i 
99.72  101.23 

1 

100.75 

(e)  Chemical  Chanr/es. — Only  the  chemical  changes  relatinir 
to  copper,  iron,  sulphur  and  oxygen  were  considered.  Copper, 
iron  and  sulphur  were  determined  by  chemical  analysis,  oxygen 
by  planimetric  measurement.  All  analytical  work  was  carried 
through  according  to  the  methods  perfected  by  G.  L.  Heath 
and  given  in  his  paper,^*^  Methods  for  the  Complete  Analysis 
of  Refined  Copper.  The  wires  from  the  physical  tests  formed 
the  analytical  material.  Two  separate  samples  liad  to  be 
weighed  out  for  the  determinations,  one  for  copper  and  iron, 
and  one  for  sulphur,  as  the  copper  was  deposited  electrolytically 
from  a  suli>huric  acid  solution.  Iron  was  precipitated  from  the 
sulphate  solution  after  this  had  been  freed  from  copper.  In 
the  planimetric  measurement  of  oxygen  from  enlarged  photo- 
micrographs, the  mode  of  procedure  given  by  Ilofman,  Green 
and  Yerxa"  was  followed.  The  averages  of  the  results  are  given 
in  Table  IV. 

Table  IV. — Analytical  Results. 


Sample  No. 


1. 


2. 


Cu  (+  Ag) 99.22    98.12 

FeO 0.121    0.086 


^.. 


Measured  plau- 
Imetrlcally. 


0.030 


8. 


98.50 
0.022 
0.090 


5.        6.        7.        8. 


9.       la 


U.        12.       IS. 


99.25    99. .52    99.fil    99. ft)    99.70    90.74    99. *2    99.87  99.70 

0.017    0.016    0.017    0.018    O.Oir.    0.017    0.019  0.020  0.067  !  0.085 

0.029   0.082   0.029,  0.028   0.030   0.027    0.027,0.0'2S  0.021        tr. 

1  0.0119  0.0794!  none 


(/)  Discussion  of  Data. — In  order  to  bring  out  the  result.-^ 
more  clearlv  than  is  convenient  in  the  detached  tables,  and  thus 
facilitate  a  review,  all  the  <lata  have  been  assembled  and  repre- 
sented graphically  on  a  single  sheet  in  Fig.  15.  Their  discur^- 
sion  is  confined  for  the  present  to  samples  Xos.  1  to  11,  inclu- 
sive; samples  Nos.  12  :ind  13,  dealing  with  overpoled  copper, 
will  ])e  taken  up  later. 

The  coj»per  (plus  silver)  content,  which  at  the  start  (sample 
No.  1)  wa8  99.22  per  cent.,  is  seen  to  fall  to  98.12  per  cent., 

^*  Journal  of  the  Amrriran  Chmiiral  Soeirty,  vol.  xxvli.,  pp.  308  to  318  (1905). 
"    Trnwt.,  xxxiv.,  07 1  to  (VXi  {\Wi). 
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REFINING  CHARGE    NO.  1. 
NUMBER  OF   SAMPLE 


1 


1 

0 

4 

\ 

•' 

< 

V 

9 

10         11    .     \i 

\         13 

J  &900 

c^  b.oou 

c  > 

\%  8.400 

^~ 

1 
1 

^ 

0.1UU 

> 

oin  101.0 

, 

?  j3 ;   as.0 

"8"    90.0 
80.0 

?  35000 

s|a;i30oo 
*  S  31000 

29000 

I       :J5,0 

35    :rtj.u 

05    20.0 

14J) 

RjO 

\ 

"^ 

\ 

^^ 

— 

\ 

y 

\ 

/ 

V 

/ 

-^ 

\ 

/ 

\ 

/ 

^^ 

V 

- 

^ 

> 

^"""^ 

.^-^-^ 

^ 

V 

/ 

\ 

/ 

V 

99.90 
1      99.60 

-«  90  JO 

^^ 

y 

' — 

2  S:  99.00 

c 

8      96.70 

96.40 

96.10 

^     0J20 

i-  OJOO 

I*-  0.050 

/ 

x^ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

\ 

y 

'  \ 

y 

^ 

IgK  0.000 

{  5  d  0,000 

^ 

oxbo 

f  2  Oj040 

/ 

\ 

3r 
.000 

/ 

2 


i 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


4  5  0  7  8 

NUMBPR  OF   SAMPLE 

Fio.  16.— Phvhical  and  Ciik.mical  Chanoeh  of  Elkctkoi.ytic  Copper  in 

KKFIMNf;. 

when,  after  oxidation  for  6hr.,  the  stage  of  set  copper  (sample  No. 
2)  hag  heen  reached.  During  the  fir^t  liour  of  poling  the  per- 
centage of  copper  rises  quickly,  reaching  09.61  per  cent,  with 
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sample  Xo.   6,  then  more  slowly,  attaining  the  maximum  of 
99.87  per  cent,  with  tough-pitch  copper  (sample  No.  11). 

Ferrous  oxide,  usually  lower  than  sulphur,  is  here  higher. 
It  shows  a  peculiar  behavior.  It  would  have  been  expected 
that  the  original  0.121  per  cent,  would  have  been  slagged  oti 
completel}'  during  the  six  hours  of  oxidizing  fusion,  but  it  was 
reduced  with  set  copper  to  0.086  per  cent.,  and  only  then 
brought  to  the  minimum  of  0.022  per  cent,  by  the  first  quar- 
ter-hour of  poling,  to  remain  practically  unchanged.  The  only 
explanation  that  suggests  itself  is  that  iron  was  taken  up  from 
the  pipe  through  which  air  was  forced  into  the  copper  during 
the  oxidizing  stage,  and  that  this  was  quickly  expelled  when 
the  pipe  had  been  withdrawn  and  the  pole  inserted. 

While  the  sulphur-content  is  high  for  electrolytic  copper,  it 
remains  practically  constant  at  0.030  per  cent.,  the  extreme 
figures  being  0.027  and  0.032  per  cent.  It  appears,  then,  that 
with  electrolytic  copper  no  sulphur  is  eliminated  during  the 
refining  operation. 

Oxygen  determinations  were  confined  to  sample  Xo.  11, 
tough-pitch  copper,  which  contained  0.0119  per  cent. 

The  specific-gravity  curve  shows  the  same  general  trend  as 
that  of  the  cojjper-content,  as  was  to  be  expected  ;  starting  with 
8.642,  it  reaches  the  minimum  of  8.116  with  set  copper,  and 
the  maximum  of  8.906  with  tough-pitch  copper. 

Electric  conductivity  gives  a  curve  resembling  those  of  cop- 
per-content and  specific  gravity.  The  electric  conductivity, 
98.16  per  cent,  witli  sample  No.  1,  reaches  its  minimum  of 
86.61  per  cent,  with  set  copper  (sample  Xo.  2),  and  then  rises 
quickly  to  101.23  per  cent,  with  sanqtlc  Xo,  7,  1.2')  hr.  after 
poling  liad  been  started,  and  remains  approximately  at  that 
figure  for  the  additional  one  hour  of  poling  necessary  to  reach 
the  tough-pitch  state.  While  electric  conductivity  has  become 
a  very  important  test  for  judging  the  pliysical  properties  of 
copper,  the  curve  shows  that,  at  least  in  the  present  case,  the 
conductivity-test  did  not  tell  the  whole  story,  even  though  the 
copper  under  consideration  was  a  high-grade  metal. 

The  tensile  strength  of  34,400  lb.  of  sample  No.  1  shows  a 
gra<lual  decrease  to  30,970  lb.  witli  tough-pitch  copper  (sam- 
ple No.  11).    Fluctuations  in  the  curve  between  samples  Xos.  3 
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and  7  are  caused  by  the  difficulty  iu  adjusting  the  wires,  brittle 
at  this  stage,  in  the  jaws  of  the  machine. 

The  elongation  increases  as  the  poling  progresses ;  the  irregu- 
larities are  due  to  the  same  causes  as  those  of  the  variations 
in  the  tensile-strength  tests.  Starting  with  29  per  cent.,  it 
reaches  a  minimum  of  S.6  per  cent,  half  an  hour  after  poling 
has  begun,  and  a  maximum  of  33.9  per  cent,  half  an  hour  before 
the  stage  of  tough-pitch  copper. 

2.  Rcjininfi- Charge  No.  2. 

(a)  Samples. — Fifteen  samples,  taken  from  a  refining-furnace 
of  120  tons  capacity,  were  examined  to  study  the  changes  that 
took  place  during  the  operation.  Six  samples,  I^os.  13  to  18, 
were  small  ingots,  4J  in.  long  by  2^  in.  wide  at  top  and  1||-  in. 
wide  at  bottom  by  1^  in.  thick.  Sample  No.  13  represents  set 
copper,  sample  No.  14  was  taken  after  the  first  pole  had  been 
withdrawn,  sample  No.  15  after  the  two  subsequent  poles  had 
been  used  up,  sample  No.  16  after  poles  4  and  5  had  been  taken 
out,  sample  No.  17  after  poles  6  and  7  had  been  removed,  and 
sample  No.  18  after  the  copper  had  reached  the  tough-pitch 
stage.  The  specimen  for  microscopical  examination  was  taken 
from  the  center  of  a  cross-sectional  piece  cut  off  from  the  end 
of  a  bar ;  the  material  for  chemical  analysis  was  obtained  by 
boring  five  holes  f  in.  in  diameter  into  the  bottom  of  a  bar,  a 
hole  penetrating  one-half.  The  six  samples,  Nos.  13a  to  18a, 
were  duplicates  of  Nos.  13  to  18,  cast  into  the  form  of  a  nail, 
5  J  in.  long  and  f  in.  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  0.5  in.  at  the 
bottom.  The  lower  half  of  a  nail  was  cut  oft'  to  be  drawn  into 
wire  for  the  mechanical  and  electrical  tests.  The  wires  were 
drawn  to  No.  18  B.  &  S.  gauge  at  the  works  of  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.  The  drawn  wires  were 
annealed  together.  i:)ifficultie8  similar  to  those  with  the  brittle 
specimens  of  refining-charge  No.  1  were  also  encountered  here. 
The  three  samples,  Nos.  19  to  21,  are  sections  of  full-size  wire- 
Vrnrs  of  furnace-overpoled  copper;  their  contours,  shown  in 
Figfi.  16  to  18,  represent  typical  crowned  surfaces.  Figs.  19 
and  20  are  photographs  of  the  surfaces  of  two  of  the  samples 
in  which  the  worm  thrown  was  very  pronounced. 

(h)  Specific  Gravity. — The  specimens  polished  for  microscop- 
ical cxani illation   snrvcd  for  the  determinations  of  the  specific 
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gravity,  made  in  the  usual  way  by  weighing  in  air  and  in  water 
with  the  necessary  precautions.  The  data  obtained  are  given 
in  Tal)le  V. 

Table  V. — Specific  Gravity. 


Sample  No 

13. 
8.23 

14. 

15. 

16. 

8.68  ' 

17. 

18. 

19. 

i». 

21 

Specific  gravity. 

8.36 

8.47 

8.61 

8.69  1 

8.12 

8.24 

8.58 

(e)   Tensile   Strength  and  Elongation. — The   mechanical    tests 
were  carried  out  in  the  same  manner  and  with  tlie  same  ma- 

\ 


'•T 


T 


Fk;.  16.  Fig.  17.  Fk;.  18. 

Fi<;>.  16  TO  18. — CROs.**-SEcmoxj5  of  Firxace-Overpoled  ^VIRE-BAR- 


cliine  as  those  of  retining-charge  No.  1.     The  results  are  given 
in  Tabic  \'I. 

Table  VI. —  Tensile  Strength  and  Elongation. 


Sample  No 13.          14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

Tensile  strength, )     3913039,020 

lb.  per  sq.  in.  1         ' 
Elongation  in  10  )       ^j  ^^       r.,  ., 

in.,  per  cent.     1 

38,560 
30.1 

37,520 
31.0 

36,630 
34.2 

37,020 

.^'.1 

3.j,460 
34,  r. 

35,720 
2R.2 

3.'>,400 

37.5 

{d)  Electric  Conductivitg. — The  tests  for  electric  conductivity 
were  made  at  the  Worcester  plant  <»t'  the  American  Steel  \- 
Wire  Co.     Tin-  tlLrures  are  assembhil  in  Table  VII. 


Table  VII.     Electric  Com 

Inrtivii 

% 

Sample  No 

It. 

14. 

15. 

ic. 

17. 

IH. 

». 

20. 

21. 

Elcrlric    con-  "| 
(luctivity,      > 
per  cent!       J 

OS  2 

98.3 

9S.7 

99.6 

99.2 

99.6 

99.8 

99.6 

100.S 

voi^  xxxvifi.— 12 
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(e)  Chemical  Chivufes. — In  adilition  to  following  up  the 
chaniTOS  which  take  place  in  the  content  of  copper,  iron  and 
sulphur  of  the  metal-bath  during  refining,  planimetric  meas- 
urements of  oxygen  were  made  of  all  the  samples.  The  results 
are  brouirht  toiijether  in  Table  VIII. 


T^ 

lble  VIIL- 

-  Chemical  Change 

S. 

sample  No 

IS. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

Ca(-f  Ag) 

FeO 

99  53 

QQ  fi7 

99.79 
0  0063 

99.91 
0  0057 

99.93 
0.0059 
0.042 
0.056 

99.94 
0  0063 
0.043 
0.044 

0.0063  0.0059 
0  o4,s    0  (U9 

SO 

0  045    0  039 

O..'. 

0.211 

0.203 

0.171 

0.073 

0.033 

0.0063 

0.018 

(/)  Discussion  of  Data. — The  data  obtained  in  examining 
samples  Xos.  13  to  21  are  plotted  in  Fig.  21.  The  distance  on 
the  abscissa  between  samples  ITos.  13  (set  copper)  and  18  (tough- 
pitch  copper)  has  been  made  approximately  the  same  as  that 
between  samples  Xos.  2  and  11  of  Fig.  15,  which  stand  for  the 
same  limits  in  the  refining  of  a  charge. 

The  co[»per  (and  silver)  content,  99.53  per  cent.,  of  sample  No. 
13,  is  the  lowest  of  the  series,  as  the  start  was  made  with  set 
copper.  In  poling,  it  rises  quickly  at  first  to  99.91  per  cent., 
sample  No.  16,  and  then  only  very  slowly  reaches  the  maximum 
of  99.94  per  cent,  with  tough-pitch  copper,  sample  No.  18. 

The  determinations  of  ferrous  oxide  gave  a  range  of  0.0057 
and  0.0063  per  cent.,  and  the  curve  rises  and  falls  within  it 
without  any  regularity  whatever.  This  indicates  that  the  iron 
i.s  not  distributed  evenly  throughout  the  mass  of  the  bath,  and 
tliat  it  is  not  diminished  in  amount  during  the  period  of  poling. 

The  variations  in  sulphur  dioxide,  0.039  to  0.048  per  cent.,  are 
greater  than  tliose  of  ferrous  oxide,  although  the  largest  difl:er- 
ence  does  not  exceed  0.009  per  cent.  Some  sulphur  is  expelled 
by  poling,  as  set  copper  contains  0.048  per  cent,  sulphur  diox- 
ide and  tough-pitch  copper  0.043  per  cent.,  but  the  amount  is 
insignificant. 

The  oxygen  curve  forms  an  interesting  inverse  to  that  of 
the  copper-content.  The  0.211  per  cent,  oxygen  of  set  copper 
d'  d  quickly  with  the  poling  until  sample  No.  16,  with 

O.U7u  per  cent,  oxygen,  was  taken,  and  then  slowly,  being  re- 
duced only  0.029  per  cent,  when   the  metal  had  been  brought 
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to  the  tough-pitch  stage,  ready  to  be  cast.  The  figure  of  0.211 
per  cent,  oxygen  (=  1.43  per  cent,  cuprous  oxide)  for  set  cop- 
per is  very  low ;  and  would  seem  to  show  that  with  this  charge 
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Fig.  21.— Phy.-ical  ani>  Chkmkal  Ciian(sf>  of  Elbltro lytic  Copper  in 

Refixin(J. 


the  o.xidizing  fusion  liiid  not  been  i-arriid  as  f;ir  :i-  is  eoniMi<»n 
practice. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  metal  incnuises  as  the  poling 
progresses,  just  as  did  the  percentage  of  copper,  more  fpiickly 
during  the  first  than  during  the  second  stage  of  poling;  he- 
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tween  samples  Xos.  13  aiul  16  there  is  a  rise  from  8.23  to  8.63, 
ami  between  samples  Xos.  16  and  18  a  diiierenee  of  only  0.06. 

The  curve  of  electric  eoiulnctivity  resembles  that  of  copper- 
content  and  of  specific  gravity.  Set  copper,  when  annealed, 
had  a  conductivity  of  98.2  per  cent. ;  this  increased  at  first 
quickly,  reaching  99.6  per  cent,  with  sample  Xo.  16;  tough- 
pitch  copper  showed  no  improvement  upon  this  amount. 

The  tensile  strength  decreased  very  little  considering  the 
amount  of  oxygen  that  had  been  removed;  at  the  start  it  was 
39,130  lb.,  at  the  finish  37,020  lb.;  the  fall  in  tenacity  is  more 
gradual  and  regular  than  was  expected. 

The  data  for  elongation  are  irregular.  There  is  a  fall  from 
34.6  to  30.1  per  cent.,  then  a  rise  of  a  similar  amount  to  34.2 
per  cent.,  followed  by  a  slight  increase  to  35.1  per  cent.  It 
was  expected  that  the  elongation  would  increase  with  the  elimi- 
nation of  oxvffen. 

3.  Summary  of  Hejining- Charges  .Nos.  1  and  2. 
The  two  charges  examined  were  electrolytic  copper  from  the 
multiple  process;  they  represented  a  high-grade  metal  and 
were  refined  in  reverberatory  furnaces  of  similar  construction 
and  capacity,  and  by  the  usual  method  of  oxidizing  with  com- 
pressed air  and  reducing  with  the  use  of  poles.  It  was  there- 
fore to  be  expected  that  the  changes  the  metal  underwent  in 
poling  would  be  similar.  A  comparison  of  the  curves  in  Figs. 
15  and  21  proves  this  to  be  the  case.  The  percentage  of  cop- 
per rises  quickly  at  first  and  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  cu- 
prous oxide  is  reduced ;  later  it  increases  more  slowly  as  it  be- 
comes more  diflicult  to  deoxidize  the  remaining  small  amounts 
of  cuprous  oxide  to  just  the  quantity  that  has  to  remain  with 
the  tough-pitch  copper.  The  amount  of  ferrous  oxide  present 
in  electrolytic  copper  is  very  small ;  any  excess  over  a  mini- 
mum, varying  with  difterent  charges,  is  quickly  eliminated. 
The  sulphur-content  of  electrolytic  copper  remains  practically 
unchanged  in  fire-refining.  The  specific  gravity  and  electric 
conductivity  rise  and  fall  with  the  copper-content;  cuprous 
oxide  has  an  effect  opposite  to  that  of  copi)er.  The  tensile 
strength  decreases  as  the  reduction  of  cuprous  oxide  pro- 
gresses; the  corresponding  increase  in  elongation  is  not  shown 
hy  the  curves  as  clearly  as  was  expected. 
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III.  Studies  in  Overpoling  Electrolytic  Copper. 

The  current  meaning  of  the  term,  copper  overpolod  in  tlie 
reverberatory  furnace,  is  that  poling  has  been  carried  beyond 
the  tough-pitch  stage,  with  the  result  that  the  reduction  has 
been  carried  too  far,  causing  the  copper  to  become  porous  and 
brittle,  and  thus  unfit  for  industrial  purposes.  It  will  be  shown 
that  the  brittleness  of  furnace-overpoled  electrolytic  copper 
must  generally  be  attributed  to  other  causes  than  over-reduc- 
tion. The  present  investigation,  dealing  with  such  pure  metal 
as  electrolytic  copper,  excluded  the  consideration  of  the  effects 
that  elements  like  arsenic,  antimony,  lead,  bismuth,  nickel,  etc., 
might  have  if  present  in  the  oxidized  or  the  metallic  state ;  it 
confined  itself  to  the  remaining  active  agents,  cuprous  oxide, 
gases  and  temperatures,  and  incidentally  to  sulphur  and  iron. 
The  plan  of  work  was  to  examine  samples  of  tough-pitch  and 
furnace-overpoled  copper  from  the  same  charges  as  obtained 
from  works,  to  eliminate  all  the  oxygen  from  the  tough-pitch 
copper  by  reduction  in  a  crucible,  and  to  compare  the  results. 

(a)  Samples. — In  addition  to  the  samples  from  the  two  re- 
fining-charges  (Nos.  \'III.  and  IX.,  Table  IX.)  discussed  in 
the  first  part  of  this  paper,  there  were  examined  five  specimens 
of  electrolytic  copper  from  Eastern  works  (samples  Nos.  I., 
III.,  IV.,  ^^,  VI.),  one  of  casting-cojiper  (sample  No.  VII.),  and 
one  of  native  copper  (sample  No.  X.).  The  samples  (Table  IX.) 
are  marked  with  Roman  numerals;  the  letter  A  afiixed  to  a 
numeral  designates  the  samjile  as  tough-pitch  copper  furnace- 
overpoled  at  the  works,  the  letter  B  as  t()Ugh-j)itch  copper 
crucible-overpoled  in  the  experiments.  The  results  are  as- 
sembled in  Tables  IX  and  X.  Further  data  in  regard  to  furnace- 
overpoling  are  given  in  Table  XL,  in  which  have  been  brought 
together  some  facts  of  an  experimental  run  made  by  a  Western 
plant  in  1899  with  a  charge  of  27.5  tons  of  catliode  copjK'r. 
The  charge  was  brought  to  thr  tough-pitch  stage  in  the  usual 
way,  overpoled,  rabbled  again  to  convert  the  overpoled  copper 
into  set  copper,  poled  to  tough-pitch  copper,  a!id  again  ovi-r- 
poled. 

(6)  CrucUdc-Ocer polbui . — The  object  ot  overpoling  in  a  crucible 
was  to  eliminate  by  means  of  charcoal  and  by  the  exclusion  of 
air  all  the  oxygen  of  a  sample   and   thus  obtain  what   may  be 
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termed  true  overpoled  copper.  The  apparatus  used  is  shown 
in  FiiT.  '2'2.  The  reducing  crucibk\  .1,  was  made  of  Acheson 
graphite,  which  is  practically  free  from  impurities.  The  cavity, 
|-J  in.  in  diameter  and  3.5  in.  deep,  was  bored  into  a  stick  1.5 
in.  in  diameter  and  4  in.  long.  The  graphite  crucible  was  placed 
in  a  size  G  lire-clay  crucible,  B,  packed  with  crushed  fire- 
brick, C,  the  tops  of  the  graphite  crucible  and  the  packing  were 
covered  with  a  layer  of  charcoal,  7),  0.5  to  0.75  in.  deep,  and  the 
clay  crucible  closed  with  a  lid.     Filings  and  chippings  from 


Fin.  '22.— Ari'AHATi  >  for  Curciiu.E-OvKui'OUNG. 

tough-pitch  copper  were  charged,  and  the  apparatus  then  placed 
in  a  pot-furnace.  When  the  charges  had  been  fused,  more  copper 
was  added  to  aljout  fill  the  graphite  crucible,  the  layer  of  char- 
coal spread  over  it,  the  copper  kept  molten  about  15  min.,  the 
apparatus  removed  from  the  furnace,  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly 
with  a  layer  of  charcoal  still  on  top  of  the  copper.  When  cold, 
the  copper  cylinder  could  be  easily  removed.  A  graphite  crucible 
waa  found  to  stand  four  or  five  heatings  without  cracking. 
As  air  was  not  wholly  excluded  at  first  during  the  melting-down 
of  the  copper,  the   upper  edge  of  the  graphite  crucible  was 
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slightly  burnt  away.  The  entire  absence  of  oxygen  from  the 
overpoled  copper  shows  that  the  charcoal  cover  added  had  re- 
duced any  surface-oxidation  of  the  charge  that  might  have 
taken  place.  In  melting  down  the  iirst  sample  of  tough-pitch 
copper,  charcoal  was  charged  with  the  copper.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  some  of  the  liner  particles  did  not  rise  to  the 
surface  and  made  the  copper  cylinder  rough  and  pitted.  The 
main  results  are  sriven  in  Table  IX. :  additional  details  of  the 
tests  are  recorded  in  Table  X. 

Table  X. — Crucible- Overpoled  Copper. 


Sample 
No. 


a 

Q 


IB 

IIIB 

IVB 

VB 

VIB 

VIIB 

VIIIB 


I  Inch. 

II 

If 

!  H 

H 
H 

n 


1XJ5,    H 


5 

u> 

bo 

c 

0) 

Inch. 

Grams. 

Vy 

162 

2| 

165 

2| 

180 

211 

186 

2f 

152 

2J 

170 

21 

197 

2i 

190 

Surface. 


Flat,  rough. 

Crowned. 

Crowned. 

Crowned. 
Flat,  rough. 

Uneven. 

Crowned. 


Cavities,  No. 
and  Location. 


Fern-like 
Crystals. 


C  A. 


(U  J-  is 


2  in  top. 

1  in  side. 

1  in  top. 

1  in  side. 

1  in  top. 

1  in  top. 

Not  clearly 
defined. 


Indistinct. 
Numerous. 

Few. 
Numerous. 
Numerous. 
Numerous. 
Indistinct. 


r\y    ^^ 


Crowned.  1  in  top.       Numerous. 


TaVde  IX.  shows  that  some  samples  of  crucible-overpoled 
copper  contain  sulphide-sulphur.  Its  presence  was  deter- 
mined by  etching  a  polished  sample  with  hydrofluoric  acid. 
Under  the  microscope  both  cuprous  oxide  and  cuprous  sulphide 
show  a  bluish  color,  but,  as  first  shown  by  Ileyn,^^  etching  with 
hydrofluoric  acid  colors  cuprous  oxide  black  and  leaves  cuprous 
sulphide  unchanged,  thus  making  it  easy  to  distinguish  them 
from  one  another.  Fig.  29  represents  crucible-overpoled  cop- 
per free  from  oxygen,  with  black  spots  of  cuprous  sulphide. 
In  the  experiments.  Baker  and  Adamson's  c.p.  hydrofluoric 
acid  was  used ;  5  seconds'  treatment  was  suflicient  to  change 
cuprous  oxide  from  blue  to  black.    Attention  may  be  called  to 


"  MeUillurgk,  vol.  iii.,  p.  7.3  (1900). 
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the  fact  that  Ilanipo"  liad  ascertained  long  ago  by  analytical 
methods  that  cuprous  oxide,  cuprous  sulphide  and  sulphur  di- 
oxide could  be  present  together  in  tough-pitch  copper. 

The  terms  used  in  Table  IX.  to  denote  resistance  to  breaking 
require  to  be  more  closely  specified.  In  breaking  with  a  ham- 
mer a  nicked  sample  clamped  in  a  vise,  the  sample  was  termed 
very  brittle  when  one  blow  was  sufficient  to  break  it,  brittle 
when  three  or  four  blows  were  required,  tough  with  more  than 
four  blows  striking  on  one  side,  very  tough  with  more  than 
four  blows  strikinor  on  both  sides. 

The  formation  of  a  cavity  when  copper  free  from  cuprous 
oxide  is  fused  and  cooled  under  reducing  conditions,  is  a  phe- 
nomenon to  be  expected,  as  copper  shrinks  upon  cooling.  Cast- 
ing a  bar  of  copper  3  by  3  by  30  in.  on  end  with  exclusion  of 
air,  J.  B.  Cooper^*  obtained  a  pipe  5  in.  deep,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
23.  When  air  came  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  such  a 
bar,  when  partly  solidified,  the  surface  rose  immediately  and 
finally  crowned.  The  cross-section  of  such  a  bar,  Fig.  24,  7 
in.  beneath  the  top,  showed  a  core  about  1  in.  in  diameter, 
which  was  crystalline  and  porous,  while  the  balance  was  solid, 
resembling  native  copper. 

A  similar  experience  is  that  of  Percy^^ :  Electrolytic  copper 
melted  under  charcoal  in  a  crucible  and  left  to  solidify  therein 
showed  no  rise,  but  a  depression.  Similar  copper  melted  under 
charcoal  and  poured,  without  taking  any  precautions  to  ex- 
clude air,  gave  a  crowned  surface. 

AVhile  the  samples  used  in  the  present  experiments,  weigh- 
ing 162  to  197  g.,  did  contain  some  cuprous  oxide,  and  while  its 
percentage  may  have  been  slightly  increased  during  the  first 
stage  of  fu.sion  before  the  charcoal  cover  had  been  given,  the 
microscopic  examination  of  the  specimens,  which  remained 
fused  for  15  miimtes  under  a  charcoal  cover  and  cooled  in  the 
crucible  under  it,  showed  that  no  cuprous  oxide  was  present, 
and  that  therefore  the  reduction  by  charcoal  luid  been  com- 
plete. This  is  further  brought  out  by  the  decrease  in  electric 
conductivity  (see  Table  IX.)  of  all  the  high-grade  samples  of 
tough-pitch  copper  by  crucible-overpoling,  which  must  have  re- 

»•  Op.  «/.,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  278  (1893). 

'*  Private  communication,  Septembers,  190o. 

'*  MtUiUurgy;  Fuel,  Fire^CUiyg,  Copper,  Zinc,  JiruM,  etc.,  pp.  275,  276^1801). 
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(luced  any  oxide  impurities  present  to  the  metallic  state.  A  cav- 
ity was  to  be  expected  in  the  metal  free  from  oxide,  but  the 
surfaces  of  all  but  one  specimen  (see  Table  X.)  are  also  crowned. 
Crowning  is  due  to  the  evolution  of  gases.  That  part  of  the 
gases  held  in  solution  by  the  tough-pitch  copper  have  been 
completely  eliminated  in  crucible-overpoling  with  the  reduction 
of  cuprous  oxide  and  have  not  left  the  crucible-overp)oled  cop- 
per porous,  is  seen  (Table  IX.)  by  the  rise  in  specific  gravity  of 
all  the  specimens  from  tough-pitch  to  crucible-overpoled  cop- 
per.   The  samples  of  crucible-overpoled  electrolytic  copper  then 


FlfJ.      24. — IIOIUZOXTAL       SfXTION       OF 

Bar,  Fio.  23,  Air  Admitted  when 
Partly  Solidified. 


Fig.  23. — Vertk  al  Sktion  of  Bar 
Ca->*t  Upright  ixder  Reducing 
Coxditionj*. 

present  the  combination  of  a  cavity  due  to  cooling  and  a  crown 
due  to  the  evolution  of  gas. 

Crucible-overpoled  copper  and  native  copper  have  only  this 
in  common,  that  they  are  both  free  from  oxygen. 

(c)  Furtuicc-Overpolitif/. — When  tough-pitch  copper  is  cast 
from  the  reverberatory  furnace  into  a  mold,  it  gives  an  ingot, 
bar  or  cake  with  a  level  surface;  when  its  surface  shows  a  sliirht 
crowning,  a  ridge,  or  throws  a  worm  (spews),  it  is  sure  to  be 
overpoled.  As  shown  above,  the  rising  of  the  surfiu-e  is  due 
to  the  giving  oft'  of  gas.      Hainpe'*  found  that  copper  had  the 

*•  ZeiUekrifl  fir  Berg-^  Hutten-  und  Salintn-Wfrn  in  Prmmm^  ro\.  xxi.,  p.  274 

(1873). 
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property  of  absorbing  sulphur  dioxide,  hydrogen  and  carbon 
monoxide,  which  rendered  the  metal  porous.  By  heating  cop- 
per charged  with  soluble  gas  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide, 
which  is  insoluble,  he  expelled  the  dissolved  gas  and  obtained 
a  dense  metal  with  a  correspondingly  higher  specific  gravity. 
Thus^'  he  raised  the  specific  gravity  of  copper  from  Mansfeld, 
containing  0.075  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  from  8.525  to  8.906  by 
fusing  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  metal  remaining  unafi:ected. 

Caron^*  had  proved  before  Hampe  that  fused  copper  had  the 
property  of  absorbing  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide. 

Stein *^  recovered  from  porous  copper,  by  gently  heating  in 
vacuo,  first  hydrogen,  then  carbon  monoxide.  Heyn^^  found  that 
copper  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  to  600°  C,  became 
brittle  and  showed  a  decrease  in  specific  gravity.  StahP^  exam- 
ined three  samples  of  slightly  overpoled  copper  free  from  sul- 
phur, taken  from  reverberatory-furnace  charges  just  before 
casting.  With  a  copper-content  of  99.924,  99.893  and  99.899 
percent,  the  specific  gravity  was,  8.342,  8.466  and  8.266,  w^hile 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  tough-pitch  copper  of  the  works 
averaged  over  8.900. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  examples  of  gas-absorption  by 
copper  while  being  poled  are  those  shown  in  Table  XII.,  given 
by  Stahl,"  which  show  a  decrease  of  oxygen  with  a  decrease 
of  specific  gravity,  while  just  the  reverse  w^ould  have  taken 
place  had  it  not  been  for  the  gas-absorption. 

In  poling,  the  charring  of  the  wood  sets  free  water-vapor, 
which  stirs  the  copper,  and  carbon  monoxide,  hydrogen  and 
hydrocarbons,  which  become  more  or  less  disseminated  through 
it.  As  long  as  the  copper  is  heavily  charged  with  cuprous 
oxide,  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen  cannot  be  retained  by 
the  copper,  as  they  are  oxidized  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water- 
vapor,  which  are  insoluble  in  copper;  hydrocarbons  are  decom- 

"  Ofj.  ru.,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  131  (1874.) 

*•  (knnpUs  rmdim^  voL  Ixiii.,  p.  1129  fl866)  ;  Dingier  Polytechnischea  Journal^ 
Tol.  clxxziii.,  p.  384  (18fi7  . 

*•  Bery-  uTuI  Ifiltt^nmiinni^/it:  ZtuUntj,  vol.  xl.,  p.  2.S5  (1881). 

*  ZeiUehrij'l  fUt  Vcrcines  deuUnher  Jngcnieurc,  vol.  xliv.,  p.  508  (1900). 

**  Ueber  liaffiTiaiion,  Analyae  und  Eifjermchaften  des  Kup/ers,  Fieke,  Altenau  i. 
Harz,  p.  62  (l-iHf,). 

"  (Jp.  eU.,  p.  rjo. 
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Table  XII. — Effect  of  Dissolved  Gas  upon  Specific  Gravity  of 

Copper. 


Charge  No. 

state  of  Copper. 

Cu. 

0. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Dpnsp-nnlpfl  lfi\. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 
0.210 
0.123 

8.916 

1                       Tniiprli-nolf^.  A  hour. 

8.851 

Tough -poled,  1^  hours. 

Dcnse-poled  (a). 
Tough-poled,  \  hour. 
Tough-poled,  1  hour. 

99.882 

0.086 

8.713 

0.186 
0.164 
0.078 

8.895 

2 

8.887 

99.860 

8.684 

Dense-poled  (a). 
Tough-poled,  ]  hour. 
Tough-poled,  \\  hours. 
Reoxidized. 

0.198 
0.102 
0.051 
0.209 

8.903 

8.704 

3 

8.4a5 

99.776 

8.907 

(a)  Dense-poling,  which  is  common  in  German  practice,  mean?  poling  under 
partly  oxidizing  conditions  with  the  object  of  expelling  dissolved  sulphur  di- 
oxide ;  it  precedes  tough-poling. 

posed,  the  hydrogen  is  first  oxidized  and  then  the  carbon.  As 
the  percentage  of  cuprous  oxide  decreases  in  poling,  the  oxi- 
<lation  of  the  gases  diminishes,  the  absorption  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  hvdroiccn  increases,  and  the  linelv-divided  carbon 
from  the  decomposed  hydrocarbons  rises  unoxidized  to  the 
surface  of  the  metal-bath.  The  absorbing  power  of  copper  for 
gas  increases  with  the  temperature  and  the  purity  of  the  cop- 
per. According  to  Stahl,"^  the  gas-absorption  becomes  evident 
before  the  oxygen  of  the  copper  has  been  reduced  to  0.07  per 
cent.;  in  one  instance  he  noticed  it  when  the  copper  still  con- 
tained 0.1  GO  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  Ilampe^*  found  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  usual  small  amounts  of  impurity  in  copper  did  not 
affect  the  solubility  of  hydrogen,  that  the  carbon  monoxide  was 
less  soluble  than  hydrogen,  and  that  cuprous  oxide  had  no  influ- 
ence on  the  solubility  of  suli>hur  dioxide.  Stahl's  experiments^ 
proved  that  lead,  arsenic  and  phosphorus  in  amounts  larger 
than  common  in  refined  copper  tlecreased  it^^  dissolving  power 
for  gas;  thus  the  addition  of  about  0.25  per  cent,  of  lead  or 
0.4  -f  per  cent,  of  arsenic  or  0.024  per  cent,  of  phosphorus 
toughened  porous  copper  sufiiciently  to  permit  its  being  ham- 
mered, rolled  or  drawn. 

^  Op.  rit.,  p.  47  ;  also,  Berg-  urul  IIiUUnmanni*ch(  ZrUung,  vol.  xlviii.,  p.  .Vj:? 
(1889)  ;   vol.  Ix.,  p.  77  (1901). 

•*  Zeititehri/I  Jiir  lirrg-,  Jliiiten-  und  Suiinntvfsm  in  /VniMm,  voL  xxi.,  p.  274 
(1873). 

*  Op.  ri7.,  p.  .')9. 
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The  next  question  to  be  considered  is,  how  does  furnace-over- 
poled  electrolytic  copper  ditier  chemically  from  tough-pitch 
electrolytic  copper. 

As  to  the  oxygen-content,  the  data  in  Table  IX.  show  that  fur- 
nace-overpoled  copper  may  have  a  higher  or  a  lower  percent- 
age of  oxygen  than  the  corresponding  tough-pitch  copper. 
Thus,  examplt^s  lA  (Fig.  26),  VIA  and  IXA  (Fig.  28)  con- 
tain more,  and  sample  YIIIA  less  oxygen  than  the  corre- 
sponding samples  of  tough-pitch  copper  I.  (Fig.  25),  VI.,  IX. 
(Fig.  27)  and  VIII.  In  Fig.  21,  representing  graphically  the 
changes  of  sample  No.  VIII.  (Table  IX.),  the  tough-pitch  cop- 
per, No.  18,  was  furnace-overpoled  and  three  bars  were  cast  at 
short  intervals,  giving  specimens  marked  Nos.  19,  20  and  21, 
all  of  which  contain  less  oxygen  than  No.  18.  Crucible-over- 
poling  Xos.  18  and  21  eliminated  all  the  oxygen,  as  seen 
by  Xos.  18a  and  21a.  In  Table  XI.,  the  two  furnace-over- 
poled samples  contain  less  oxygen  than  the  corresponding 
tough-pitch  copper.  Thus,  of  the  six  samples  of  furnace-over- 
poled copper,  three  contain  more  and  three  less  oxygen  than 
the  respective  tough-pitch  copper.  Eefiners  hold  that  most 
furnace-overpoled  copper  represents  a  false-overpole — i.  e.,  the 
oxygen-content  has  been  raised.  Nevertheless,  -it  is  not  an 
uncommon  practice  to  slightly  rabble  copper  that  shows  signs 
of  crowning  or  tendencies  to  spewing  in*  order  to  correct  the 
evil.  The  rabbling  increases  the  oxygen-content  of  the  copper 
and  thus  diminishes  its  dissolving  power  for  gas  This  practice 
is  in  line  with  the  facts  recorded  above,  in  regard  to  the  solu- 
bility of  gas  in  copper. 

As  to  the  sulphur-content,  Table  IX.  gives  three  samples  of 
furnace-overpoled  oo])[)er  with  a  lower  ( lA,  VIA,  IXA )  and 
one  with  a  higher  (VITIA)  percentage  of  sulphur  than  the 
corresponding  tough-pitch  copper  (I,  VI,  IX,  VIII).  In  Table 
XI.,  the  four  analyses  of  furnace-overpoled  copper  give  more 
sulphur  tlian  the  two  of  tough-pitch  cop|»('r. 

In  regard  to  iron,  Table  IX.  shows  tliat  the  four  samples  of 
furnace-oveq)oled  copper  contain  more  iron  than  the  tough- 
pitch  coi)per.     Why  this  should  be  so  is  not  clear. 

The  influence  of  temperature  is  not  definitely  settled  by  the 
evidence  of  Table  XI.  In  the  first  test,  the  temperature  of  the 
metal  V^ath  rose  during  the  1  hr.  5  min.  of  overpoling  from 
1,170  to  1,190°  C,  the  copper  became  overcharged  with  gases 
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and  showed  a  median  line  when  cast  in  a  bar;  air  was  then 
admitted  (which  did  not  increase  the  percentaore  of  cuprous 
oxide)  and  coal  added  to  the  fire,  when  after  15  minutes'  addi- 
tional poling  at  a  temperature  of  1,115°  C,  a  bar  cast  spewed 
upon  solidifying.  These  facts  seem  to  prove  that  a  tempera- 
ture of  1,115°  C.  is  sufficiently  high  for  copper  overpoled  for 
1  hr.  20  min.  to  hold  enough  excess-gas  to  make  it  spew  upon 
solidifvino:  when  cast  in  tlie  form  of  a  bar. 

In  the  second  test,  the  coi>per,  1  hr.  51  min.  after  thetough- 
pitcli  stage,  showed  a  ridge  and  then  required  only  5  minutes' 
poling  at  a  temperature  20°  C.  higher  than  before  to  throw  a 
worm. 

Tiie  two  periods  of  overpoling,  1  hr.  20  min.  and  1  hr.  50 
min.,  of  course,  are  excessively  long,  as  under  normal  con- 
ditions from  5  to  10  minutes  is  sufficient  to  spoil  the  pitch. 

]^^  Conclusion. 

The  evidence  obtained  as  to  oxygen-,  sulphur-,  and  iron-con- 
tent of  furnace-overpoled  electrolytic  copper,  and  as  to  efi'ect  of 
temperature,  does  not  point  clearly  in  a  single  direction  and 
permits  various  interpretations.  Tliere  remain,  however,  as  un- 
disputed facts,  that  copper  absorbs  hydrogen,  carbon  monoxide 
and  sulphur  dioxide,  and  that  the  solubility  increases  with  the 
temperature  and  decreases  with  the  oxygen-content.  Witii  set 
copj»er  tlie  solubility  of  the  gas  is  at  a  minimum  on  account  of 
the  low  temperature  and  tlie  high  percentage  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  metal  bath,  and  set  copper  solidities  with  depressed  surface. 
With  crucible-overpoled  coi)per  the  solubility  is  at  a  maximum 
on  account  of  the  necessarily  high  temperature  and  the  entire 
absence  of  oxygen. 

Between  these  two  extremes  lies  tlie  level  set  or  proper  pitch 
of  tough-pitch  copjK'r.  The  proper  pitch  then  appears  to  be 
the  resultant  of  tin-  hollow  pitch  of  set  copper  and  the 
crowned  pitch  of  overpoled  copper,  and  to  vary,  independently 
of  small  admixtures  of  sulphur  ami  iron,  witli  the  siz.e  of  the 
casting;  a  heavy  cake  Ijolding  more  gas  re(|uires  a  copper  riiher 
in  oxygen  to  counteract  the  raising  ]K)wer  of  the  gas  than 
does  a  wirc-bjir. 
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Grinding   in   Tube-Mills   at    the   Waihi    Gold-Mine,  Waihi, 

New  Zealand. 

BY  E.  G.  BANKS,  WAIHI,  AUCKLAND,  NEW  ZEALAND. 
(New  York  Meeting,  April,  1907.) 

This  paper  is  presented  in  the  belief  that  metallurgists  and 
chemists  will  be  interested  in  the  practice  of  grinding  in  tube- 
mills  in  connection  with  stamps,  especially  since  the  records  of 
working  here  given  extend  over  a  lengthy  period  of  time  (since 

May,  1905). 

The  ore  from  the  Waihi  mine — more  especially  that  produced 
in  the  upper  levels — contains  a  large  proportion  of  hard,  chalce- 
donic  quartz,  and  the  gold  exists  in  an  exceedingly  fine  state, 
conditions  which  necessitate  very  fine  crushing  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  high  extraction  of  the  precious  metal. 

Before  the  introduction  of  tube-mills  at  the  90-stamp  Waihi 
mill,  it  was  found  necessary  to  stamp  through  40-mesh  (1,600 
holes  per  sq.  in.)  woven  wire-screens,  having  a  fairly  high  dis- 
charge.    The  pulp  then  graded : 

On  SO-mesh, 
On  60- mesh, 
On  80-mesh, 
On  lOO-mesh, 

The  stamp-duty  was  2.89  short  tons  per  stamp  per  day,  or  a 
total  of  260  tons  daily. 

Although  the  extraction  on  this  \)\\]\)  was:  gold,  from  88  to 
90  per  cent.,  and  silver,  from  74  to  78  per  cent,  it  was  recog- 
nized that  finer  grinding  of  the  sands  would  prove  beneficial, 
provided  a  machine  could  be  found  to  do  this  work  economi- 
cally. Various  grinding-mills  and  pans  were  tried,  but  with- 
out satisfactory  results,  the  particles  of  sand  being  so  hard  that 
the  capacity  of  any  of  the  machines  was  too  small  to  be  eco- 
nomical. 

The  rcHults  of  grinding  in  tube-mills  in  other  countries  were 
^^^  satisfactory  that  three  tube-mills  were  erected  at  the  Waihi 


Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

.       0.1 

On  120-rae8h,      . 

.       8.77 

.       8.74 

On  150- mesh, 

.       7.48 

.     16.06 

Passed  150-mesh, 

.     55.19 

.       3.66 
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mill,  the  installation  being  completed  in  May,  1905,  since  which 
time  an  average  duty  of  about  2.7  mills  has  been  maintained. 
The  mills  are  of  the  Davidsen,  22-ft.  type,  and  are  run  at  a  speed 
of  27.5  rev.  per  min.  Each  mill  is  loaded  with  5.5  tons  of  flints, 
and  requires  50  h.p.  to  operate  it.  The  mills  are  stopped  for 
inspection  and  addition  of  flints  once  a  week.  The  quantity  of 
flints  consumed  is  18  cwt.  per  mill  per  week.  Tii  order  to  re- 
duce the  time  required  to  charge  the  flints  into  the  tube-mill,  a 
new  door  is  being  fitted  which  will  admit  of  two  or  three 
charges  a  week  instead  of  only  one,  as  formerly.  In  this  way 
the  weight  of  the  flints  in  the  mill  can  be  kept  at  all  times 
much  nearer  the  weight  of  the  original  charge,  5.5  tons. 

Various  liners  have  been  used,  including  ''Silex"  and  "Dela- 
rue"  quartzite  blocks,  and  also  cast-iron  liners,  1.25  in.  thick. 
The  iron  liners  last  about  as  long  as  the  quartzite  blocks — viz.,  2.5 
months — but  the  grinding-result  is  not  so  good.  A  new  lining, 
invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  II.  P.  Barry,  called  the  ** Honey- 
comb lining,"  is  now  being  tried  with  very  promising  results. 
This  liner  consists  of  a  light  cast-iron  frame,  22  by  14  by  3  in. 
deep,  shaped  to  the  curve  of  the  mill.  Thin  walls  divide  this  lin- 
ing into  four  or  six  compartments.  A  temporary  sheet-iron  back 
is  fastened  to  the  frame,  and  each  compartment  is  then  firmly 
packed  with  rough  lum]>s  of  hard  quartz  or  ([uartzite,  varying 
in  size  up  to  4  in.  square,  i)edded-in  with  a  mixture  of  Portland 
cement,  coarse  sand  and  fine  sand.  The  liners  so  formed  are 
allowed  to  set,  preferably  under  exhaust  steam,  for  several 
weeks — the  longer  the  better — before  being  placed  in  the  mill. 
This  method  of  lining  calls  for  a  much  shorter  stoppage  than 
witli  the  quartzite  blocks.  The  frames  fit  neatly  with  each 
other  and  with  the  shell  of  the  mill,  and  only  a  small  quantity 
of  cementing  material  is  required. 

If  made  with  hard  material  these  liners  stand  very  well,  and 
cost,  including  labor,  about  $175,  as  compared  with  $400  for 
lining  with  quartzite  blocks.  The  grinding-efliciency  of  a  mill 
with  tiiis  new  liner  appears  to  be  (piite  equal  to  that  of  one 
lined  with  quartzite  blocks. 

The  stamps  weigli  1,000  lb.,  and  crush  through  20-mesh 
screens.  The  proportion  of  water  to  ore  is  10  to  1,  ami  the 
outlet  is  354  tons  per  day,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  4 
short  tons  per  st^imp. 
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The  pulp  is  lifted  by  wheel-elevators  to  four  sizing-boxes,  each 
4  t't.  square  aiul  4  ft.  deep;  no  upward  flow  is  used.  The  slime 
and  tine  sand  overflow  and  pass  to  the  treatment-plant.  The 
coarse  sand,  having  "2  parts  of  water  to  1  of  sand,  is  divided 
into  three  portions  and  flows  directly  to  the  mills.  It  is  intended 
to  put  in  a  de-watering-box  at  the  head  of  each  mill,  with  a  view 
to  improve  the  grinding. 

The  grade  of  the  pulp,  before  and  after  the  mill-treat- 
ment, is: 


Size. 

Before  Grinding         , 
(90  stamps,  on  20-Mesh). 

After  Grinding  in  Three 
Tube-Mills. 

Per  Cent. 

5.32 

9.77 
15.94 
13.96 
12.29 
42.72 

1 
Tons.       ' 

Per  Cent. 

Tons. 

On  30-mesh 

18.85 
34.56      i 
56.42 
49.42 
43.50 
151.25 

0.03      ' 

0.12 

1.13 

7.43 
18.42 
72.87 

0.11 

On  40-mesh 

On  60- mesh 

0.40 
4.01 

On  lOO-mesh 

On  150-mesh 

Through  loO-mesh 

26.28 

65.22 

257.98 

The  daily  tonnage  of  sands  passing  through  the  tube-mills  is 
about  230  tons,  or  about  77  tons  per  mill. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  grading  that  the  mills  are 
doing  very  good  work,  practically  all  the  material  of  30,-  40- 
and  OO-mesh  size  having  disappeared. 

An  additional  tube- mill  is  being  installed,  and  when  com- 
pleted either  the  coarser  portion — up  to  100  mesh — will  be  sent 
to  this  mill,  or  coarser  screens,  say  15-mesh,  will  be  used  on  the 
stamps.  It  is  a  matter  of  experiment  to  determine  which  will 
give  the  better  commercial  result — finer  grinding  for  increased 
extraction,  or  larger  milling-tonnage.  In  addition  to  the  bene^ 
fit  of  increased  tonnage  by  the  substitution  of  20-mesh  screens 
in  place  of  40-mesh,  the  tube-mills  have  favorably  influenced 
the  extraction,  for  the  reason  that  before  their  use  the  combined 
Hand  and  slime  residues  assayed  31  grains  of  gold  per  ton,  rep- 
resenting an  extraction  of  89.8  per  cent.,  but  after  installation 
the  combined  residues  assayed  24  grains  of  gold  [)er  ton,  rep- 
resenting an  extraction  of  over  92  per  cent. 

A  rnoHt  important  result  of  grinding  in  tube-mills  has  been 
the  efiect  on  the  slimes.  A  large  proportion  of  sand  is  ground 
so  fin.-  tliat  it  passes  the  s/ntzUUte  with  the  slime,  the  result 
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beincT  that  the  Blime  is  more  easily  treated  either  bv  the  filter- 
presses  or  the  vacuum-process.  This  result  is  shown  by  the  time 
required  for  filling  and  washing  the  presses,  which  can  now  deal 
with  30  per  cent,  more  slime  than  in  treating  slimes  from  stamps 
on  40-me8h  size. 

The  cost  of  running  the  tube-mills,  per  ton  of  sand  passed 
through  the  mills,  is : 

Cents. 

Power, 12.0 

Flints  and  liners,     .........      14. U 

Labor,  repairs  and  stores,         .         .  .         .1.5 


Total, '2<.0 

or,  on  the  total  mill-tonnage,  18.2c.  per  ton  of  ore  crushed. 
The  chief  benefits  derived  from  tube-mills  at  AVaihi  are : 

1.  Increased  extraction,  amounting  to  about  36c.  per  ton  on 
the  whole  of  the  ore  crushed. 

2.  Increased  tonnage  of  fully  36  per  cent. 

3.  A  saving  of  75  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  screens.  The  20- 
mesh  now  used  costs  less  and  lasts  considerablv  lonsrer  than  the 
40-me8h  previously  used. 

4.  Amalgamation  im[»roved  by  from  5  to  7  per  cent. 

5.  The  slime,  owing  to  the  contained  tine  sand,  is  more  easily 
treated. 

The  reduction  in  milling-cost  due  to  the  tube-mills  is  fully 
12c.  per  ton  on  the  total  tonnage.  This,  together  with  the  36c. 
improved  extraction,  represents  a  total  increased  saving  of  48c. 
per  ton,  or  ?169  per  day  on  the  90  stamps. 

When  it  is  considered  that,  in  addition  to  this  result,  the  bul- 
lion production  is  augmented  by  the  product  fnmi  the  e.xtra  94 
tons  per  day,  it  must  be  conceded  that  tube-mills  have  proved 
highly  successful  at  Waihi. 

Owing  to  these  results  at  the  Waihi  mill,  arrangements 
are  now  in  hand  to  equip  the  Victoria  mill  of  200  stamps 
with  a  plant  of  at  least  nine  tube-mills. 

By  the  improved  methods  now  coming  to  the  front  for  hand- 
ling slimes,  and  the  economical  grinding  which  is  obtained 
with  tube-mills,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  such  ores  as  those  at  the  Wailii  mine  will  be  treated 
mostly  in  the  form  of  slime. 
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The  Butters  Slime-Filter  at  the  Cyanide  Plant  of  the 
Combination  Mines  Company,  Goldfield,  Nev. 

BY   MARK    R.    LAMB,    GOLDFIELD,    NEV. 
(New  York  Meeting,  April,  1007.) 

The  treatment  of  slime  is  of  special  interest  to  those  engaged 
in  cyaniding  gold-  and  silver-ores.  The  usual  practice  is  to 
make  as  small  a  percentage  of  slime  as  possible.  In  many  in- 
stances the  slime  is  given  no  treatment,  but  is  impounded  in 
dams  in  the  hope  that  the  future  will  develop  some  method  of 
economically  treating  this  product.  The  filter-press  was  the 
first  step  upward  from  ordinary  decantation,  but,  on  account 
of  heavy  labor-charge  and  high  cost,  its  use  has  been  limited  to 
hiorh-frrade  material. 

The  slime  at  the  Combination  mill  at  Goldfield  averages 
perhaps  §20  per  ton,  and  although  the  values  are  quickly  dis- 
solved the  filter-press  installation  was  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
resulting  in  the  erection  of  the  canvas-cell  filter,  developed  by 
Chas.  Butters  and  his  staff.  This  filter  is  a  great  improvement 
over  the  filter-press,  and  the  following  description  of  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  treating  slime  produced  in 
crushing  ores,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  by  the  use  of 
this  filter,  slime  can  be  treated  at  a  lesser  cost  and  with  a  higher 
percentage  of  gold-  or  silver-extraction  than  in  the  ordinary 
treatment  of  sand ;  and,  moreover,  the  initial  outlay  for  an  all- 
sliming  plant  is  less  than  that  for  the  ordinary  sand-  and  slime- 
plant. 

The  economy  of  construction  of  the  Butters  filter-plant  is 
clearly  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2,  which  illustrate  the  20-frame 
filter  of  40  tons  capacity,  now  being  installed  by  the  Nevada 
Goldfield  Reduction  Co.  In  this  construction  the  slime-pump 
IB  so  connected  that  it  can  pump  to  or  from  either  tank  or  the 
filter  by  changing  the  valve-settings — a  combination  which  is 
necessary  in  this  particular  installation,  since  sufficient  fall  is 
not  available  for  filling  and  discharging  the  filter  by  gravity. 

Ordinarily,  a  slime-plant  comprises :  a  filter-box  with  frames 
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or  cells;  two  tanks  of  double  the  capacity  ot'  the  filter-box, 
for  slime  and  water,  respectively;  a  "wet"  or  ''dry"  vacuum- 
pump,  or  other  source  of  vacuum ;  a  centrifugal  slime-pump ; 
and  a  series  of  agitation-tanks,  which  also  provides  storage  for 


Fk..  1.— Tmk  20-Fkamp:  Filter  of  thk  Nevada  Goldfield 
Reduction  Co.     ( Plan. ) 

the  slime.  With  regard  to  the  economy  in  labor  reciuired  to 
operate  the  Butters  filter-plant,  500  tons  of  slimes,  or  even 
more,  can  be  treated,  filtered  and  discharged  by  on*'  Tiinn  per 


^o^k 


Wmw»IL  BaU 


Tu  vater  tkiik 


Fio.  2. — The  20-Frame  Filter  of  the  Nevada  Goldfield 
REDi'erioN  Co.     (Side  Klevalion.) 

shift — a  remarkabh'  gain   as  com])ared  with  ordinary  practice 
in  fiher-prcHrting. 

Where  the  filter  is  installed  to  replaee  treatment  l)y  decanta- 
tion,  no  extra  tanks  are  required,  and  the  necesgary  additions 
are  merely  the  filter  and  u  source  of  vacuum.     Furthermore, 
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the  unused  settling-  ami  troatnient-tanks  can  be  used  as  treat- 
ment-tanks, thus  increasing  the  time  of  treatment,  if  desirable, 
and  also  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  plant. 

The  cycle  of  operations  is  as  follows :  The  slime,  after  agi- 
tation in  solution  the  required  time,  is  pumped  into  the  filter- 
box.  As  soon  as  the  latter  is  full  the  filter  is  connected  to  the 
source  of  vacuum  and  the  gold-solution  di-awn  from  the  pulp 
through  the  canvas  of  the  cells,  while  the  slime  forms  a  layer 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  canvas.  While  the  slime-cake  is 
being  formed,  the  filter-box  is  kept  full  of  slime-pulp  by  pump- 
in «:  it  in  as  fast  as  solution  is  drawn  out  through  the  frames. 
When  this  layer  is  of  suitable  thickness  (which  depends  on  the 
permeability  of  the  slime)  the  vacuum  is  reduced  to  a  pressure 
barely  sufficient  to  hold  the  slime  in  place,  and  the  pulp  still 
in  the  filter-box  is  returned  to  its  storage-tank.  The  centrifugal 
pump  is  set  to  fill  the  filter-box  with  water,  the  vacuum  is 
raised,  and  the  slime-cake  is  washed.  This  w^ater  which  passes 
through  the  filter  is  sent  to  the  gold-tank.  When  desirable,  the 
slime  can  be  given  a  wash  with  solution  before  washing  with 
water.  This  will  be  done  at  the  Nevada-Goldfield  plant.  When 
all  dissolved  metal  is  removed  from  the  cake  it  is  dropped 
from  the  canvas  by  merely  breaking  the  vacuum  and  turning 
water  or  water  and  air  into  the  cells  under  a  pressure  of  about 
101b.  per  sq.  in.  A  period  of  5  min.  suffices  to  drop  the  slime. 
Surplus  water  in  the  filter  is  then  drawn  ofi',  if  the  saving  of 
small  quantities  of  water  is  desirable,  and  the  bottom  discharge- 
valve  opened.  The  slime,  containing  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  of 
moisture,  is  discharged  in  less  tlian  a  minute. 

The  time  required  for  the  treatment  of  one  lot  of  slime  is 
aVjout  3  hr.,  depending  upon  the  thickness  of  the  cake,  the 
size  of  the  slime-pump,  and  the  permeability  of  the  material — 
all  matters  which  can  be  determined  in  advance.  The  filter  is 
used  six  or  eight  times  in  24  hr.  ('orrectly  speaking,  the  slime 
is  not  treated  in  the  filter,  since  agitation  and  extraction  of  the 
values  take  place  before  the  filter  is  reached.  In  other  words, 
the  filter  is  used  solely  to  displace  the  metal-bearing  solution. 
In  Mexico,  the  filter  is  handled  by  one  Mexican  peon  per  shift. 
These  peons  learn  quickly  and  are  entirely  satisfactory. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  vital  features  of  the  filter  is 
the  fact  that  the  regulation   of  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of 
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slime  depends  upon  its  permeability.  Thus,  if  fine  sand  is 
mixed  with  slime,  it  tends  to  collect  on  the  bottom  of  the 
center  cells  (which  are  directly  over  the  inlet  from  the  ]»ump), 
but  in  a  proportionately  thicker  layer,  thus  causing  all  parts  of 
the  layer  of  slime  to  be  equally  washed. 

Compare  this  ideal  automatism  with  the  action  in  an  ordi- 
nary iilter-press,  in  which  the  slime  and  sand  have  a  decided 
tendency  to  classify  in  the  frames,  with  the  result  that  the  cake 
will  show  a  larger  proportion  of  sand  in  the  lower  half  This 
settling,  of  course,  makes  it  necessary  to  wash  the  charge  longer 
than  would  be  the  case  if  the  cakes  were  homogeneous  through- 
out. In  many  instances  the  entire  volume  of  wash-solution 
passes  through  the  coarser  material  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
frame  of  the  tilter-press,  and  the  line  slime  is  not  washed. 
This  results  in  a  large  volume  of  wash-solution,  l)esides  loss  of 
cyanide  and  dissolved  metals. 

The  economy  in  time  for  complete  displacement  by  the  But- 
ters filter  (from  15  to  20  minutes,  see  Table  I.)  is  plaiidy  evi- 
dent when  compared  with  the  usual  jiractice,  using  a  press  or 
by  <lccantation.  The  Virginia  City  plant  of  Chas.  Butters  ^ 
Co.  is  now  treating  ores  from  Tonopah,  the  slime  of  which 
settles  very  slowly.  The  pulp  is  brought  to  the  plant  with  about 
100  parts  of  water  to  one  of  slime,  which  condition  will  be 
changed  shortly,  but  which  now  makes  a  secondary  de-watering 
filter  necessary.  This  latter  device  works  well,  and  but  tor 
it  the  slime  could  not  be  treated  except  with  a  large  loss  ot 
solution. 

According  to  the  paj»er  by  Charles  Butters  and  K.  M.  Hamil- 
ton, entitled  *' On  the  Cyaniding  of  Ore  at  El  Oro,  Mexico, 
Dealing  Principally  with  Ke-Grinding  of  Sands,'"  describing 
practice  at  El  Oro,  Mexico,  slime  can  be  ma<le  of  sand  at  a  cost 
of  $0.53  gold  per  fon.  The  cost  at  the  Combination  mill  is  a 
little  less  than  this  figure. 

It  is  rarely  the  case  that  the  difference  in  value  between 
sand  and  slime  tail-assays  would  not  exceed  this  amount,  and 
including  the  occasional  (?)  slimy  sand-tank,  with  whicli  the 
cyanider  must  contend,  ealeulation  will  show  that  many  plants 
could  largely  increase  profits  by  sliming  tlie  entire  produet. 

Fig.  3  is  a  view  in  the  Virginia  City  plant,  sliowing  tlie  elec- 

'  D-anmetionn  of  thf  Iiutituiion  of  }f{nintj  amt  Mrlalluryy,  vol.  xiv.,  pp.  3  to  46 
(1904-a'>). 
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trolytic  precipitation- vats  in  tlie  foreground,  directly  in  front 
of  a  90-franie  filter-box,  which  has  a  capacity  of  from  150  to 
200  tons  per  day. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  slime-pump,  three-way  cocks,  quick-opening 
valves  and  piping  at  the  Combination  plant,  w^hich  arrange- 
ment, as  previously  explained,  is  necessary  only  where  sufficient 
grade  is  not  available. 

Fig.  5  shows  the  end-view  of  the  lower  half  of  the  filter-box, 
and,  at  the  right-hand  side,  the  geared  vacuum-pump. 

Fig.  6  shows  one  leaf  of  the  filter,  which  has  lines  of  stitch- 
ing in  order  to  resist  the  internal  pressure. 

Fig.  7  is  a  perspective  view^  of  a  plant  of  100  tons  daily 
capacity,  comprising  the  filter-box,  the  slime-  and  w^ater-storage 
tanks  above,  the  slime-storage  tank  below,  the  vacuum-drum 
connected  to  the  filter-leaves  and  to  the  gold-sump,  and  the 
gold-solution  and  slime-pumps. 

Fig.  8  is  a  detail  view  of  the  filter-box  shown  in  Fig.  7,  with 
filter-leaves  in  position,  some  shown  in  section,  and  some  removed. 

The  list  of  tests,  made  to  show  results  which  were  being  at- 
tained at  the  Combination  plant,^  is  given  below. 

It  should  be  explained  that  "  water  "  wash  was,  in  reality,  so- 
lution assaying  §0.60  per  ton,  w^hich  would  otherwise  be  waste 
solution.  This  water,  as  it  is  drawn  through  the  slime-cake, 
does  not  go  to  the  zinc-boxes,  but  is  used  to  replace  the  weak 
wash,  which  is  precipitated.  The  weak  wash  assayed  |4.02 
per  ton. 

Table  I. — Solutions  frora  a  Cake  1.25  In.  Thick. 

Weak  Wash.  Water  Wash. 


Value 

Value 

Time. 

Per  Ton. 

Time. 

Per  Ton. 

After    2  min., 

.     $12.22 

After    5  min., 

.     $3.66 

After    4  min., 

.        12.20 

After  10  min., 

.       3.62 

After    6  min. , 

.        11.89 

After  15  min., 

.       3.12 

After    8  min., 

11.90 

After  20  min., 

.       0.60 

After  10  min., 

11.40 

After  25  min., 

.       0.60 

After  12  min , 

10.90 

After  30  min., 

.       O.GO 

After  14  min., 

8.90 

After  ir,  min., 

C.82 

After  18  min., 

4.76 

After  1:0  min.. 

4.46 

After  22  min., 

4.26 

After  24  min., 

4.12 

After  26  min., 

4.10 

After  28  min.. 

4.02 

•  Engiiuerinfj  and  Minimj  Jourmil,  vol.  Ixxxi.,  np.  123f5  to  1238  (1900). 
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Fig.  3. — The  90-Kkamk  In  TKit-Iiox  ani>  Klk(  tkolytic  Pkkcii'Itatiox- 
Vat<!  at  Virginia  (  irv  Plant, 


Fi(».  4.— Slimk-I'i'mp,  Tiikke-Way  Cocks,  Valvks  and  Piimmi  at 

Com  HI  NATION    1*1. ANT. 
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Fig.  o. — Ekd-View  of  Lower  Half  of  Filter-Box,  with  Geared 
Wet  Vacuum  Pump  at  the  Side,  Combination  Plant. 


Fig.  6- — Owe  Leaf  ok   imk  Fii/rKU,  Sirowiso   PtKiNFORCEMENT  hy 
Stitching,  Comhination  I'lant. 
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The  practice  at  the  Combination  mill  is  to  wash  from  16  to 
18  min.  with  solution  and  the  same  leni^th  of  time  with  water. 

The  ordinary  slime-settling  device,  whether  tank  or  spiU- 
kasteriy  rarely  produces  a  product  with  less  than  60  per  cent, 
of  moisture,  and  in  many  cases  the  proportion  is  three  or  four 
to  one.  This  water  must  necessarily  dilute  the  cyanide  solu- 
tion added  to  the  slime,  or,  in  case  cyanide  is  added  to  the 
slime  without  further  addition  of  solution,  this  solution,  after 
precipitation,  nmst  be  run  to  waste.  Of  course,  the  ideal  way 
is  to  mill  in  solution,  though  for  other  reasons  this  is  not 
always  desirable. 

When  milling  in  water,  by  a  proper  arrangement  of  pipes 
and  valves,  and  by  providing  a  filter  of  sufficient  capacity,  the 
settled  slime  can  be  dried  to  any  economical  degree  of  mois- 
ture; and  bv  fillinf'  the  filter-box  with  solution  the  slime  can 
be  pulped  again  by  means  of  the  centrifugal  pump  and  returned 
to  the  agitators,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  making  solution 
which  must  be  run  to  waste. 

As  an  examj>le  of  what  can  be  done,  100  tons  of  slime,  it 
treated  without  removing  the  water,  will  cause  the  loss  of  about 
75  tons  of  weak  solution,  containing  about  0.8  lb.  of  KCN  per 
ton,  or  60  lb.  If  the  Butters  filter  is  used,  this  loss  can  easily 
be  reduced  to  8  lb.  or  less,  without  additional  expense. 

Particular  attention  should  be  }taid  to  the  thoroughness  of 
the  wash.  After  20  min.,  if  pure  water  be  used,  the  wash-water 
from  the  slime  at  the  Combination  mill  shows  no  measurable 
quantity  of  cyanide. 

The  quantity  of  solution  made  by  washing  is  much  reduced  in 
volume  when  compared  with  the  amount  necessary  for  washing 
a  filter-press  charge.  In  fact,  the  wash-water  will  about  make 
up  for  evaporation  losses  when  ore  is  milleil  in  solution. 

Experiments  are  now  under  way  with  a  view  to  doing  the  entire 
treatment  on  the  filter,  thus  saving  tankage  and  time.  These  ex- 
periments will  only  succeed  with  ores  such  as  that  treated  at  the 
Ilomeatake  slime-plant,  where  extraction  from  slime  is  almost 
instantaneous.  Such  treatment  would  not  succeed  with  a  silver- 
ore,  for  example,  where  long  agitation  and  aeration  are  required. 

1  feel  confident  that  this  filter  will  be  the  cause  of  many 
plants  abandoning  entirely  the  treatment  of  sand,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  installation,  depreciation  and  operation,  an<l 
increasing  tlie  capacity  and  the  extraction. 
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Velocity  of  Galena  and  Quartz  Falling  in  Water. 

BY    ROBERT   H.    RICHARDS,    MASSACHUSETTS   INSTITUTE   OF  TECHNOLOGY, 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

(New  York  Meeting,  April,  1907.) 

I.  Introduction. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  enlarge  the  field  of  settling 
velocities  treated  by  me  in  my  former  papers,  Close  Sizing  Be- 
fore Jigging,  and  Sorting  Before  Sizing.^  There  seemed  need 
of  work  both  on  coarser  and  on  finer  sizes. 

Mes.<rs.  A.  Sidney  Warren  and  M.  L.  Nagel  undertook  the 
investigation  for  the  coarser  sizes,  from  12.85  mm.  down  to 
2.05  mm.  diameter.  Their  work,  because  of  the  closer  spac- 
ing and  because  of  the  increased  number  of  observations  and 
consequent  stronger  averages,  called  for  a  revision  of  the 
former  work. 

Messrs.  G.  A.  Barnaby  and  Ralph  Hayden  undertook  this 
part  of  the  work,  from  2.49  mm.  down  to  0.28  mm.,  which  is 
near  the  limit  of  sifting.  Their  work  covers  the  ground  much 
more  minutely  and  comprehensively  than  the  former  papers. 

There  remained  to  be  covered  the  portion  of  the  field  too 
fine  for  investigation  with  the  sieves.  This  part,  covering  the 
range  of  grains  from  0.48  to  0.08  mm.,  was  undertaken  by 
Mr.  E.  S.  Bard  well.     For  it  he  u.sed  the  olutriation  method. 

ir.  The  First,  or  Coarsest,  Section  of  the  Field. 

The  first  desideratum  in  this  investigation  wjis  a  series  of 
sieves  for  sizing  the  sands  preparatory  to  making  the  tests.  It 
became  necessary,  therefore,  to  decide  on  a  sieve-scale  for  this 
purpo.se. 

A  sieve-scale  is  a  series  of  sieves  in  which  the  dimensions  of 
the  holes  of  the  successive  members  form  a  series  increasing 
by  a  definite  ratio.  There  are  three  natural  sieve-scales:  1, 
pr'-f/^'-^ing  by  doubling  the  width  of  the  hole  for  each  suc- 

'   TrariM.,  xxiv.,  4^)9  to  486  (1894),  ami  xxvii.,  70  U>  100  (1897). 
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cessive  member  of  the  series;  2,  progressing  by  doubling;  the 
area  of  the  hole  for  each  successive  member  of  the  series,  for 
which  the  multiplier  is  y/2,  or  1.41421;  3,  progressinir  by 
doubling  the  volume  of  the  grain  for  each  successive  member 
of  the  series.  The  multiplier  for  this  is  ^^2,  or  1.25993.  The 
second  scale  is  the  one  adopted  by  Kittinger.  In  the  {)re8ent 
work  it  was  thought  wise  to  diminish  the  intervals  more  than 
would  ever  be  required  by  mill-work  in  order  to  meet  the 
most  exact  demands  for  the  settling-values  of  grains. 

The  sieve-scale  chosen  was  obtained  from  the  Rittinger  scale 
by  interpolating  another  sieve  between  each  member  of  his 
series,  and  is  called  in  the  paper  double  Rittinger.  The  multi- 
plier which  produces  this  result  is  ]*  2,  or  1.18921.  (See 
Table  I.) 

Table  I. —  The   Three  Natural  Sieve-Scales  and  Double  Rittinger. 


Double 
Width. 

1. 

Double 
Area. 

Rutiiigur. 
1. 

Double 
Voluiue. 

1. 
1.25993 

I'ouble 
Riitinger. 

1. 
1.18921 

1.41421 

1.58742 

1.414-J2 

2. 

2. 

2. 
2.51986 

1.68180 

2. 

2.37842 

2.82842 

3.17484 

2.82844 

4. 

4. 

4. 

3.36360 
4. 

5.03972 

4.75684 

5.65684 

6.34969 

5.65688 

8. 

8. 

8. 

6.72721 
8. 

10.07944 

9.5136.S 

11.31368 

12.69938 

11.31376 

16. 

16. 

Hi. 

13.45413 

16. 

In   order  to  produce  thi.s  double    Kittinger  sieve-scale,    the 
values  given  in  Tyler's  catalogue  of  screens  were  studied  and 
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the  sieves  tluit  were  nearest  to  double  Hittinger  values  were 
taken.  Table  II.  gives,  in  the  first  column,  double  Rittinger 
ligures  ;  in  the  second  column,  the  nearest  values  from  Tyler's 
catalogue.  The  third  and  fourth  columns  are  Warren's  and 
Xagel's  actual  measurements  of  the  holes  in  the  Tyler  screens. 
The  lifth  column  is  the  average  of  ^sTagel's  and  Warren's 
figures,  which  is  adopted  as  defining  the  sizes  of  grains  used  in 
the  tests.  The  sixth  is  the  average  of  each  screen  size  with 
the  one  above  it,  and  therefore  gives  approximately  the  aver- 
age of  the  diameters  of  the  grains  which  would  pass  through 
the  coarser  screen  and  rest  on  the  finer  one  in  each  case. 

Table    II. — Double  Rittinger  Sieve-Scale   Used   by   Warren   and 

Nagel. 


Double 
Rittinger. 


Tyler's 
Catalogue. 


Nagel's 
Measure- 
ment. 


Warren's 
Measure- 
ment. 


Average  of 

Nagel 
and  Warren. 


Average  of 
Screen  with 
One  Above. 


Width  of  Holes  in  Millimeters. 


13  4o4 

12.80 
11.01 

12.90 
11.01 

12.850 
11.010 

11.314 

11.210 

11.930 

9.514 

9.696 

9.49 

9.52 

9.505 

10.257 

8.000 

8.047 

7.80 

7.78 

7.790 

8.647 

6.727 

6.751 

6.88 

6.86 

6.845 

7.317 

5.657 

5.786 

6.00 

5.94 

5.970 

6.407 

4.757 

4.690 

4.94 

4.95 

4.945 

5.4.57 

4.000 

3.923 

4.21 

4.21 

4.210 

4.577 

3.363 

3.299 

4.15 

4.10 

4.125 

4.167 

2.828 

2.818 

2.84 

2.81 

2.825 

3.475 

2.378 

2.360 

2.8:-{ 

2.81 

2.820 

2.823 

2.000 

1.980 

2.07 

2.04 

2.055 

2.437 

In  mea.suring  the  sieves  Warren  and  ISTagel  found  that  the 
spaces  were  by  no  means  all  of  exactly  equal  size,  and  were 
often  rectangles  instead  of  squares.  First  the  diameters  of  the 
wires  were  measured  with  calipers.  Six  measures  each  by 
Warren  and  Nagel  were  obtained  and  the  mean  of  the  12 
mea«ureH  was  adopted.  Next,  a  certain  number  of  meshes 
waa  counted  off  on  each  screen  and  the  distance  across  those 
meshes  was  measured  in  millimeters  and  tenths.  From  this 
measurement  was  subtracted  the  diameter  of  the  screen-wire 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  meshes,  and  this  remainder  was 
divided  by  the  number  of  meshes.  From  six  such  measure- 
ments on  each  screen  by  each  observer,  an  average  was 
obtained  giving  the  figures  in  columns  three  and  four. 
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Galena  and  quartz  were  selected  for  this  investiication, 
partly  because  they  are  among  the  commonest  minerals  in  the 
dressing-works,  and  also  because  very  pure  samples  of  each 
were  available. 

The  galena  used  for  this  work  was  from  the  jigs  of  Joplin, 
Mo.,  and  it  was  crushed  by  rolls  to  pass  a  screen  with  holes 
13.450  mm.  diameter.  Determinations  of  its  specific  gravity 
were  7.49,  7.50,  7.56,  7. 40;  average,  7.50. 

The  quartz  used  for  this  work  was  plain  white  quartz  pur- 
chased in  the  market.  Its  locality  was  not  known.  It  was 
crushed  to  pass  the  above  screen,  and  its  specific  gravity  was 
tried  four  times,  each  giving  2.65  as  the  specific  gravity. 

The  samples  were  next  sized  by  screening  them  on  the 
series  of  sieves,  beginning  with  the  coarsest  and  ending  with 
the  finest.  Each  size  included  grains  which  passed  through 
the  next  coarser  screen  and  failed  to  go  through  the  next  finer. 

Experiments  in  testing  the  velocity  of  falling  grains  were 
made  in  a  vertical  tube,  11.5  ft.  high  and  8  in.  in  diameter,  filkd 
with  water.  This  tube,  Fig.  1,  consisted  of  three  sections:  the 
upper  one  a  flanged  glass  tube,  /?,  2  ft.  high ;  the  middle  one 
a  galvanized  iron  tube,  N,  flanged  at  each  end,  7.5  ft.  high; 
and  the  lower  one  a  flanged  glass  jar,  7^,  2  ft.  high. 

The  joint  between  the  ui)per  glass  tube  and  the  galvanized 
iron  tube  consisted  of  the  glass  flange,  C\  and  the  iron  flange, 
E^  an  iron  ring,  yl,  a  felt  washer,  /?,  a  rubber  gasket,  />,  and 
four  bolts,  F. 

The  joint  between  the  lower  end  ot'  the  galvanized  iron  pipe 
and  the  flanged  glass  jar  consisted  of  two  flanges,  I  and  ./,  the 
rubber  gasket,  />,  a  felt  cushion,  (r,  and  a  wooden  phito,  7/, 
witli  four  bolts,  A',  that  extend  the  length  of  the  jar. 

The  longest  even  distance  tliat  could  be  laid  oti  conveniently 
for  a  measured  course  was  2800  mm.  ;  18  in.  from  the  top 
of  the  tube  two  pasters,  A',  were  put  on  the  glass  at  front  and 
back,  so  that  the  top  edges  give  tlie  upper  sight  and  form  a 
rangi'  for  tlie  starting-point.  The  space  at  the  top  was  left 
to  allow  the  grain  to  ac(piire  lull  veloeity  ;  2800  mm.  below 
these  pasters,  two  other  pasters,  /',  were  put  on  the  lower  jar  to 
mark  the  finish.  The  top  edges  of  these  formed  the  lower 
sight.  The  top  of  the  tube  had  a  loosely-fitted  zinc  cover  with 
a  hole  about  0.5  in.  in  diameter  in  the  exact  center.     Throuirii 
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FlO.  1.— SORTINO-TUBE  FOR  THE 

CoABiiER  Group. 
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Fig.  2. — Sorting-Tube  for 
THE  Middle  Group. 


this  hole  the  grains  were  dropped  into  tlie  tube,  after  bavi 
been  wet  thoroughly,  to  exclude  all  air  bubbles. 


aving 
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Table  IV. —  Warnii  and  NaifeVs  Seconds  of  Time 
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The  100  grains  for  the  test  were  taken  wliolly  at  random  hy 
spreading  the  group  out  on  a  glass  plate  in  a  long  narrow  row 
from  which  alternate  inches  were  taken  and  the  others  rejected. 
This  wa.s  repeated  until  the  quantity  was  nearly  reduced  to  100 
grains.  This  was  again  spread  out  in  a  long  narrow  row  and 
the  grains  were  taken  from  the  end  for  the  test  until  the  row 
wa«  almo.st  used  up.  Grains  in  the  galena  set  which  evidently 
included  blende  or  quartz  were  not  accepted. 

The  timing  was  done  with  great  care  by  two  observers,  one 
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for  Quartz  Grains  to  Drop  throw^h  2800.  mm. 
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at  the  upper  si^^lit,  the  other  at  the  lower  si^lit.  The  upper 
ohserver  dropped  a  ^raiu  thrnui^li  tlie  hole  in  tin*  ziue  top,  and 
when  the  ^raiii  pas.^ed  the  .'*iirht  ealled  to  thi'  inau  hidow,  who 
started  his  Htop-wateh.  The  latter  stopped  his  watch  when 
the  grain  passed  the  lower  siL?ht.  Thr  figures  recorde<l  in 
Tahles  III.  and  IV,  represent  tlie  time  elapsed. 
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Tables  III.  ami  IV.  sliow  the  number  of  galena  and  quartz 
grains  that  tell  :2800.  mm.  at  each  tit'th  of  a  second  between  the 
fastest  and  the  slowest  speed  for  each  size.  The  average 
velooitv  iriven  at  the  foot  of  each  column  is  that  for  the  whole 
100  grains.  The  final  summing  up  of  these  values  is  given  in 
Table  XL 

A  series  of  tests  was  made  to  see  if  the  groups  taken  at  ran- 
dom really  covered  the  field.  For  this  purpose  very  flat,  slow 
moving  grains  were  selected.  Occasionally  a  flat  grain  was 
found  that  fell  more  slowly  than  any  in  the  table,  but  the  num- 
ber was  too  small  to  aflect  the  results. 

A  test  was  made  to  ascertain  the  error  in  timing.  We  will 
use  the  word  "  lag  "  to  represent  the  time  elapsed  between  the 
passing  of  the  particle  and  the  record  on  the  stop-watch.  The 
lag  of  seeing  and  recording  on  the  stop-watch  by  the  same 
observer  we  will  call  single  lag,  the  acts  of  a  single  brain.  The 
lag  of  seeing  and  reporting  by  one  observer  to  the  other  who 
hears  and  records  on  the  stop-watch  we  will  call  "  double  lag," 
the  acts  of  two  brains.  When  the  upper  observer  recorded  both 
events  on  the  watch  he  made  single  lag  at  the  start  and  double 
lag  at  the  finish.  The  time  was,  therefore,  too  long  by  a  single 
lag.  When  the  lower  observer  held  the  w^atch,  he  made  double 
lag  at  the  top  and  single  lag  at  the  bottom.  This  time  was  too 
short  by  a  single  lag.  The  average  difference  on  42  tests 
showed  that  the  time  was  0.67  sec.  (double  lag)  longer  when 
the  watch  was  at  the  top  than  when  it  was  at  the  bottom.  When, 
therefore,  the  watch  was  held  at  the  bottom,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  tests,  the  time  of  settling  recorded  on  the  watch  was  0.33 
sec.  (one-half  of  0.67  sec.)  too  short.  The  figures  given  in 
Tables  III.  and  IV.  show  the  actual  record.  In  Table  XI.  the 
error  has  been  corrected. 

A  separate  test  was  made  to  record,  together  with  the  veloci- 
ties, the  shapes  of  the  grains.  A  grou}>  of  galena  grains  and 
a  group  of  quartz  grains  passing  through  the  screen  4.125  mm. 
and  resting  on  the  screen  2.825  mm.  were  taken  for  this  pur- 
pose. (Tables  V.  and  VI.)  It  will  Ix;  noted  lliat  the  slower 
grains  are  nearly  all  long  or  flat  and  that  the  faster  grains  are 
nearly  all  cubical.  The  slightly  slower  speed  of  the  grains  in 
this  test  as  compared  with  those  of  the  former  test  (Tables  III. 
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Table  V. —  Galena  of  3.47  mm.  Averof/e  Diamttcr  Dropped 

2800.  mm. 
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Ix>ng,  massive. 

N. 

4.8 

0.H7 

Long,  flat. 

w 

6.0 

0.26 

Cubical. 

N. 

4.8 

0.42 

Irregular. 

w. 

6.0 

0.21 

Irrej:uhir. 

W. 

4.8 

0.38 

Ma.^i.sive. 

X. 

6.0 

0.21 

Cubical. 

X. 

4.8 

0  .S3 

Irregular. 

w. 

(5.0 

0.15 

Irre;rular. 

N. 

6.0 

o.3»; 

Irre^rular. 

X. 

6.2 

0..30 

Long,  irregular. 

W. 

5.0 

o.:s5 

Massive. 

w 

6.2 

0.2<) 

Sjuare,  flat. 

w. 

5.0 

0.30 

Cubical. 

X. 

6.2 

0.22 

Irregular,  massive. 

N. 

5.0 

0.28 

Ma.»isive. 

w. 

6.2 

0.14 

Cubical. 

N. 

5.0 

0.27 

Irregular. 

w. 

6.2 

0.14 

Cubical. 

N. 

6.0 

0.18 

Cubical. 

\v. 

6.2 

0.12 

S«juarc\    flat. 

N. 

6.0 

0.21 

Cubical. 

w. 

6.4 

0.31 

L»n>;,  irregular. 

N. 

6.0 

O.IH 

Cubical. 

w. 

6.4 

o.:j<» 

L»in^,  massive. 

W. 

5.0 

O.IK 

Cubiial. 

N. 

6.4 

0.10 

Irregular. 

w. 

6.2 

0.63 

Ix)ni:,  irre^MiIar. 

w 

6.r> 

0.2.3 

Massive,  flat. 

w. 

6.2 

0.43 

R<|uare,  long. 

\v. 

7.0 

0.21 

Ib.t. 

N. 

6.2 

0.34 

Ixjng,  massive. 

w. 

7.0 

0.18 

Siiuare,  flat. 

N. 

6.2 

0.30 

Long,  flat. 

X. 

7.0 

0.17 

Wi.le.  flat. 

W. 

6.2 

0.30 

Irregular. 

w 

7.0 

0.16 

Mat,  irretrular. 

W. 

6.2 

0.28 

Cubical. 

w. 

7.2 

0.20 

L»n^'.  flat. 

w. 

6.2 

0.27 

Cubical. 

N. 

7.4 

0.22 

L»n^,  flat. 

N. 

6.2 

0.27 

Irrejfular. 

w . 

7.4 

0.19 

Sqnan-.    flat. 

w. 

5.2 

0.26 

Cubical. 

w 

7.4 

0.17 

Wide,  flat. 

N. 

6.2 

0.21 

Massive. 

N. 

7.4 

0.15 

Flat. 

N 

7.8 

0.09 

Irreifular,   flat. 

w. 

s.O 

0.10 

(  ubical. 

N 

s.O 

0.2<) 

Flat. 

\ 

^.r> 

o  15 

Irrrgidar.  flat. 

— 

W 

MM 
.....1 

'  ■.  — « 

Wide,  flat. 
Averaiie. 
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Table  VI. —  Quartz  0/ oA7  nnu.  Acercuje  Diameter  Dropped 

2800.  mm. 


.  1 

^ 

•; 

iZ 

•0 

4>> 

0 

s 

8 

5 
n 

Description. 

i) 

5 

"3 

Description. 

H 

£ 

^ 

H 

0 

CO 

5f 

N. 

8.8 

0.07 

Ordinary. 

vv. 

13.0 

0.08 

Irregular. 

W. 

9.2 

0.08 

Ordinary. 

vv. 

13.0 

0.07 

Massive. 

W. 

9.2 

0.08 

Massive. 

w. 

13.0 

0.07 

Massive. 

N. 

9.6 

0.11 

Long. 

N. 

13.0 

0.(6 

Ordinary. 

W. 

9.6 

0.08 

Massive. 

X. 

13.0 

0.05 

Flat,  spinner. 

N. 

9.8 

0.11 

Massive. 

X. 

13.0 

0.04 

Ordinary. 

N. 

10.0 

0.14 

Long. 

VV. 

13.2 

0.07 

Massive. 

N. 

10.0 

0.07 

Ordinary. 

w. 

13.2 

0.06 

Massive. 

W. 

10.2 

0.09 

Massi\e. 

X. 

13.4 

0.05 

Irregular. 

W. 

10.4 

0.00 

Irregular. 

AV. 

13.6 

0.07 

Irregular,  flat. 

w. 

10.4 

0.07 

Massive. 

W. 

13.6 

0.05 

Massive. 

N. 

10.4 

0.00 

Ordinary. 

W. 

13.6 

0.05 

Lump. 

N. 

10.6 

0.07 

Ordinary. 

W. 

13.8 

0.15 

Long,  spinner. 

X. 

10.6 

0.04 

Ordinary. 

X. 

13.8 

0.10 

Flat,  massive, spinner. 

w. 

10.8 

0.09 

Irregular. 

W. 

13.8 

0.08 

Long. 

w. 

10.8 

0.09 

Massive. 

w. 

14.0 

0.13 

Long. 

N. 

11.0 

0.12 

Ordinary. 

w. 

14.0 

0.09 

Flattish. 

X. 

11.0 

0.11 

^[assive. 

X. 

14.0 

0.08 

Long. 

N. 

11.0 

0.11 

Massive. 

X. 

14.0 

0.08 

Long. 

W. 

11.0 

0.07 

Ordinary. 

w. 

14.0 

0.06 

Massive. 

N. 

11.2 

0.14 

Long,  irregular, 
twister. 

w. 

14.0 

0.05 

Irregular. 

N. 

11.2 

o.or, 

Ordinary. 

^s. 

14.0 

0.05 

Massive. 

N. 

11.2 

0.00 

Ordinary. 

X. 

14.0 

0.05 

Irregular,  flat. 

X. 

11.2 

0.05 

Long. 

X. 

14.0 

0.04 

Irregular. 

W. 

11.4 

0.10 

Irregular. 

w. 

14.2 

0.08 

Flat. 

X. 

11.4 

0.08 

Irregular. 

X. 

14.2 

0.04 

Ordinary. 

X. 

11.4 

0.05 

Ordinary. 

X. 

14.2 

0.03 

Ordinary. 

X. 

11.4 

0.05 

Massive. 

X. 

14.4 

0.10 

Long. 

w. 

11. H 

0.14 

Irregular. 

w. 

14.8 

0.18 

Long,  flat. 

X. 

ll.s 

0.12 

Flat,  nia.ssive. 

w. 

14.8 

0.07 

Flat,  wabbler. 

X. 

11.8 

0.00 

Ordinary. 

X. 

14.8 

0.06 

Long,  flat. 

N. 

11.8 

0.10 

Long. 

\v. 

14.8 

0.04 

Massive. 

N. 

11.8 

0.08 

Irregtilar. 

w. 

15.0 

0.08 

Long. 

w. 

11.8 

0.08 

Irregular. 

vv. 

15.0 

0.05 

Massive. 

w. 

11.8 

0.07 

Ordinary. 

X. 

15.0 

0.04 

Ordinary. 

w. 

11.8 

0.06 

Ordinarv. 

vv. 

15.0 

0.(i3 

Flat. 

w. 

12.0 

0.11 

Flat. 

w. 

15.2 

0.03 

Irregular. 

w. 

12.0 

0.07 

Massive. 

w. 

15.4 

0.07 

Flat,  spinner. 

N. 

12.0 

O.fw; 

Ordinary. 

w. 

15.8 

O.Ol 

Irregular,    flat. 

N. 

12.0 

0.0<) 

Ordinary. 

\v. 

10.0 

0.06 

I'^lat,  \val)l)ler. 

W. 

12.2 

0.08 

Massive. 

N. 

16.2 

0.12 

Long,  massive,  flat. 

W. 

12.2 

0.08 

Ma.ssive. 

N. 

16.4 

0.07 

Long,  flat. 

W. 

12.2 

0.06 

^L'l.H8ive. 

X. 

17.2 

0.08 

Flat,  wabbler. 

N. 

12.2 

0.05 

Ordinary. 

vv. 

17.4 

0.04 

Flat. 

W. 

12.4 

0.1  :i 

Irregular. 

w. 

18.0 

0.('3 

Long. 

W. 

12.4 

0.10 

I>»ng. 

N. 

18.2 

0.05 

Flat,  spinner. 

w. 

12.4 

0.07 

Flaltish. 

N. 

18.4 

0.04 

Long,  flat,  Hi)inner. 

N. 

18.6 

0.05 

Flat,  twister. 

W. 

20.0 

O.or, 

Long,  thin,  wabbler. 

W. 

20.0 

0.05 

I  rregu  la  r,  (la  t,Hpinner. 

N. 

20.8 

0.0() 

Long,  twister. 

N. 

21.0 

0.03 

Flat. 

W. 

21.2 

0.03 

Flat. 

N. 

22.2 

0.03 

Very  flat. 

X. 

22.6 

0.05 

Long,  flat,  spinner. 

13.0 

0.07 

A  verage. 
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and  IV.)  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  these  were  all 
selected  grains,  while  those  of  the  former  were  taken  at  random. 

The  behavior  of  the  grains  in  falling  is  thus  defined : 
'•  wabbler,"  one  that  has  a  zigzag  course;  "  twister,"  one  that 
descends  in  a  helical  path  ;  "  spinner,"  one  that  descends  in  the 
center  but  rotates  rapidly  as  it  goes.  The  rest  of  the  grains 
dropped  approximately  in  a  straight  IIul'. 

The  letters  "N"  and  "  W,"  in  the  tirst  column  of  Tables 
V.  and  VI.,  stand  for  Nagel  and  Warren. 

III.  The  Second,  or  the  Middle,  Section  of  the  Field. 

The  next  section  of  the  field  was  covered  bv  Messrs.  G.  A. 
Barnaby  and  Ralph  Ilayden.  Their  sieves  are  given  in  Tal)le 
VII.  The  sizes  were  measured  by  Mr.  Robert  F.  >ranahan  by 
microscope  and  micrometer  scale,  adopting  the  mean  (^f  a  num- 
ber of  observations. 

Table  VI I. —  DoulAe   R'dtinfier  Sieve-Scale  Used  by  Barnahj  and 

Hay  den. 


DUuneter  of  GrHin>^  mm. 


Double 
Rittiiiger. 


2.38 

2.0<> 
l.osi 
1.414 
1.1  S«» 
l.(MM> 

o.sn 

0.707 
0.  .')•»."> 

o.r>oo 

0.4205 

o.:r)35 

O.'J.") 


Through  mm. 

On  mm. 

Average  mm. 

2.49 

2.06 

2.28 

2.0(5 

1.0.S 

1.8.-) 

l.r.:i 

1.46 

1.55 

1.4<i 

1.27 

l.:i7 

1.27 

1.10 

1.1«» 

1.10 

0.97 

1.04 

o.l»7 

o.«4 

0.91 

0.S4 

0.6H 

0.76 

o.r>s 

0.57 

0.63 

0.57 

0.45 

0.51 

0.45 

O.HtJ 

0.41 

0.36 

0.28 

0..S2 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  sieves  do  not  correspond  exactly 
with  the  double  Rittinger  scale,  l)Ut  the  intervals  between  the 
sizes  in  the  Tvler  sieves  which  were  used  are  so  nearlv  the 
same  as  the  double  Rittinger  that  the  purpose  of  the  investiga- 
tion was  fully  met  l)y  these  sieves. 

The  t<»st-tube  adoptee]  for  thesr  smaller  grain.s  was  a  glass 
tube,  Fig.  2,  51. K  in.  high  and  2 J  in.  in  diameter,  on  which 
two  courses  were  laid  out,  ono  1  m.  long,  the  otlier  0..')  m.  lonj^. 


ooo 


-•JL'       velocity    of    galena    and    Ql'AKTZ    FALLING    IN    WATER. 

Tlie  distance  from  the  top  of  the  tube  to  the  first  sight  for  both 
courses  was  4 J  inehos. 

All  the  galena  grains  and  the  quartz  grains  between  2.49 
mm.  and  0.07  mm.  were  dropped  through  the  1-m.  course. 
The  quartz  grains  from  0.97  to  0.28  were  dropped  through  the 
0.5  m.,  and  the  figures  for  these  last  results  were  multiplied  by 
2  in  order  to  place  them  all  on  a  uniform  basis  in  the  table. 
The  results  of  these  tests  are  given  in  Tables  VIII.  and  IX., 
and  the  final  summing-up  of  them  in  Table  XI.  The  figures 
given  at  the  foot  of  the  column  of  seconds  are  the  average 
seconds  for  the  100  scrains.  As  the  same  observer  timed  the 
start  and  finish  in  this  field,  there  is  no  error  due  to  lag  to  be 
corrected  in  Table  XL 

Warren  drew  curves  of  distribution  of  grains  according  to 
the  velocity,  which  might  have  some  significance,  and  found  a 
bunch  of  grains  among  the  quicker  speeds  and  another  among 
the  slower.  It  may  be  that  something  can  be  found  here;  but 
Barnabv's  results  differ  in  showino^  for  the  coarser  sizes  of  his 
crushing  that  the  grains  are  largely  bunched  at  one  place, 
while  for  the  smaller  sizes  they  may  be  bunched  at  one  or 
more  places.  I  do  not  feel  that  anything  sufficiently  definite 
has  boon  found  upon  which  to  base  conclusions. 

ly.  The  Third,  or  Finest,  Section  of  the  Field. 

The  tests  of  Barnaby  and  Hayden  carry  the  measures  of 
velocity  of  settling  down  to  the  limit  of  sifting — namely,  0.28- 
mm.  grains. 

Mr.  E.  8.  Bardwell  took  up  the  work  at  this  point,  using  the 
elutriation  method.  This  consists  of  stirring  up  the  grains  in 
water,  settling  for  a  specified  time  and  distance,  and  decanting 
the  water  with  the  suspended  grains;  then  measuring  the 
diameters  of  the  decanted  grains  by  a  microscope  and  mi- 
crometer; and  finally  repeating  the  operation  for  a  complete 
series. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  determination  of  the  velocity,  it 
was  necessary  to  crush  samples  of  galena  and  quartz.  Bardwell 
put  500  g.  of  each  tlirough  the  Ilendrie  and  ]>olthoff  sample- 
grinder,  starting  with  grains  2.83  mm.  in  <liameter  and  bring- 
inir  them  down  to  jjass  through  a  0.45-mm.  screen.  This  was 
cliosen  a  little  larger  than  the  0.28-mm.  screen  of  T>arnaby  and 
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Table  IX. — Seconds  of  Time  for  Quartz 
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So.  of 

N'o.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  Of 

No.  of 

Sees. 

Grs. 

Sees. 

Grs. 

Sees. 

Grs. 

Sees. 

Grs. 

Sees. 

Grs. 

Sees. 

Grs. 

4.2 

2 

4.4 

2 

5.2 

1 

5.8 

1 

0.4 

2 

6.8 

1 

4.4 

"2 

4.»; 

1) 

5.4 

0 

6.0 

0 

6.6 

i 
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Ilayden  in  order  that  his  work  should  ovorla})  a  little  on  theirs, 
and  that  no  gap  should  be  left  between  the  sifted  and  the  floated 
grains. 

Two  designs  of  apjjaratns  were  made  by  Bardwell.  That 
for  slower  speeds,  Fig.  3,  consisted  of  a  bottle,  a,  with  the  bot- 
tom cut  oft*  at  6,  a  cork  stof)per,  c,  a  disctharge-pipe,  ri,  a  rubber 
tuV>e  and  pinch-cock,  e,  a  glass  guard-tube,  /',  and  an  u])p(;r 
sight   100   u\u\.   above   the  end    of   tin;   discharge-tube.     The 
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mode  of  o[»eriitiiii^  was  as  follows  :  Tlu*  saiul  (30  g.  for  (|nartz» 
100  tc-  f<>r  i^aleiia)  Wiis  cliari^ed,  stirred  up  thoroughly  with  a 
glass  rod,  and  allowed  to  settle  the  speeitied  time.  (See  Tahle 
X.)  The  guard-tuhe  was  then  lifted  out,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  distharge-coek  was  opened,  dei-anting  off  tiie  top  wator. 
After  this  had  ht'cn  done  five  tinu'S,  ahout  all  the  light  grains 
had  heen  removed  from  the  hoavv.  Th«'oretieallv,  0.12  ner 
cent,  of  the  fine  irrains  wouhl  remain  with  the  coarse. 
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The  seooncl  api.aratus,  Fig.  4,  consisted  of  a  glass  settling- 
tube,  //,  a  cork  stopper,  a  glass  discliarging-tube,  /,  a  stopper,  r, 
with  handle  of  ghuss  tube,,/,  and  a  cork  stopper,  /.-,  an  air- 
vent,  /,  a  water-entrance,  >//,  and  two  pinch-cocks,  pp.  The 
method  of  using  this  was  to  put  in  the  sand;   adjust  the  plug. 


-\m 


I    I 


FlO,  3.-SrjRTI>'0-Ii</rTLK    J  OK   TJIK 

Slower  flRAixH  of  tjie  Finest 
Guorp. 


--i. 


Fig.  4.— SouTiNo-Tuni;  von  tiik 
(^•h;ki:r  (JiJAiXH  OK  tiik  Fin- 

EMT   (iltoi  I'. 


r.the  ).an<lk.,,y,  a,Kl  the  stopper,  /  ;  l„  :„l,Mit  water  at  rn,  and 
onve  out  air  at  /;    next,  to  invert  a„.|    M,ix  the  water  and 
«an<l  thorouffhly  together;  then  restore  to  working  pomtion 
In  this  case  the  time  for  settling  500  n„n.  was  recorded.    When 
the  grams    had    settled    the  required    time,   the  cork,  /,•    the 
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handle, 7',  and  the  stopper,  r,  were  withdrawn  and  the  water 
with  its  suspended  sand  was  discharged.  The  pUig,  /.-,  the 
handle,,/',  and  the  stopper,  r,  were  then  replaced,  the  tiihe  re- 
filled with  water,  inverted  to  hring  the  grains  to  the  top  of  the 
tube,  reversed  to  working  position,  timed  again  and  discharged. 
This  test  performed  live  times  gave  in  the  discharged  water 
about  all  the  light  grains,  and  at  the  bottom,  s,  of  the  tube,  all 
the  heavy  grains.  Theoretically,  0.014  per  cent,  of  the  light 
grains  would  remain  with  the  heavy. 

All  the  quartz  grains  were  tested  in  the  lirst  apparatus. 
Fig.  3,  but  in  testing  the  galena  grains  it  was  found  that  when 
the  time  became  less  than  4.5  sec.  it  was  advisable  to  use  the 
second  apparatus  (Fig.  4),  which  settles  500  mm.  instead  of 
100  millimeters. 

After  the  settling-apparatus  was  designed  and  the  mineral 
crushed,  it  was  necessary  to  decide  on  a  scale  of  time  for 
settling  which  would  serve  to  divide  the  grains  into  groups  for 
this  part  of  the  field  in  the  same  way  that  the  sieves  did  for  the 
two  coarser  fields.  A  grain  of  quartz,  0.35  mm.  in  diameter, 
which  settles  100  mm.  in  2.432  sec,  was  taken  as  the  start- 
ing-point, and  the  double  Kittinger  factor  (1.189)  was  used  to 
multiply  the  seconds  of  time;  2.432  sec.  multipliecl  by  1.189 
gave  the  second  time-value,  multiplied  b}'  1.189-  it  gave  the 
third,  by  1.189=^  the  fourth,  and  so  on  until  1.189=^'  gave  1082.6 
sec.  as  the  time  for  settling  quartz  100  lum.  This  last  gives 
grains  small  enough  for  the  fine  end  of  the  series.  Thus  the 
complete  series  of  times  was  adopted  for  (piartz,  as  given  in 
Table  X.  The  series  was  made  for  f^alona  in  this  way:  A  0.36- 
mm.  grain  of  galena  settles  100  mm.  in  0.7928  sec;  multi- 
l»lied  by  1.189  this  gave  the  second  time-value;  by  1.189-  gave 
the  third,  and  so  on  until  1.189^-  was  reached  and  gave  1005.0 
sec  as  the  settling-time  for  galena.  This  gives  grains  small 
enough  for  tlie  small  end  of  the  series.  This  complete  series 
of  times  was  adopted  for  galena  (Table  X). 

In  conducting  the  experiments,  one  can  keep  the  volumes  of 
water  of  reasonable  size  by  beginning  with  the  small  grains — 
that  is,  with  those  that  have  the  slowest  rate  of  settling.  On 
this  account  the  several  tests  were  tried  in  the  reverse  ortler 
from  that  given  in  Table  X. 

tSince  the  ten  tjuickest  groups  of  galena  grains  were  treated 
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Table  X. — Double  Rittinqer  Time-Scale  Used  bij  Bard  well. 
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with  500-mm.  settling-column,  their  time-values,  as  given  in 
Table  X.,  had  to  be  multiplied  by  five  for  use  in  the  tube. 

The  results  of  these  measures  are  given  in  Table  XI.,  and 
with  them  the  corresponding  velocities  in  mm.  a  second. 
These  latter  values  are  derived  from  the  velo- 
cities, which  are  given  i!i  the  table  in  seconds 
for  100  millimeters. 


V.  Discussion  of  Results. 


/; 


K 


b 


J 


In  Table  XT.  we  have  the  summing-up  of 
the  work  of  all  three  fields  recomputed  to  the 
uniform  basis  of  mm.  a  second  for  velocity. 
We  have  also  a  mathematical  computation  of 
the  rate  of  fall  and  the  ratio  between  this  theo- 
retical and  the  actual  rate  of  fall. 

Discussing  these  results  mathematically  from 
the  point  of  view  taken  by  Kittinger,  we  have 
in  Fig.  /> :  J,  a  jar  with  water  in  it  up  to  B  ; 
K^a  U-tube  with  a  square  section,  which  we  will  call  I)  meters 
square  inside  section.  Upon  the  lower  end  is  a  cube  of  min- 
eral, Ey  D  meters  cube;  and  within  tin;  tube  is  a  column.  A,  of 
water  just  high  enough  to  balance  the  weight  of  the  cube,  E. 


¥\r..  5, — Column 
OF  Water  to 
Supi'(>uT  A  Cube 
OF  Mineral. 
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Tlien  D  is  the  width  of  the  cuhe  of  mineral  in  meters. 

o  is  specific  gravity  oi'  the  mineral,  2.65  for  quartz,  7.5  for 
galena. 

h  is  the  column  of  water  to  halance  the  grain. 

h  =  D  (')  —  !). 

Rittinger  assumes  that  hecause  a  column  h  meters  high  bal- 
ances the  weight  of  a  stationary  grain,  therefore  the  velocity 
due  to  /i,  if  rising,  is  able  to  prevent  the  grain  from  falling; 
or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  velocity  of  the  fall  of  the  grain. 
On  this  basis  he  tells  us,^  from  the  formula  V  =  i/2gh  when 
g  =  9.8024  m.,  i  2g  =  4.42773  m.,  that  the  velocity  V  of 
settling:  in  water  of  srrains  of  minerals  is 


Y  =  Ci/D  (o  — 1) 
where  C  is  a  constant. 

C  =  2.44  for  average  grains, 
2.73  for  roundish  grains, 
2.37  for  long  grains, 
1.92  for  flat  grains. 
Rittinger's  C  seems  to  be  made  up  of  f  i/2g  where  f  is  a  factor 
due  to  friction. 

In  Table  XL  the  column  marked  "  Computed  velocity  "  is 
obtained  from  Rittinger's  formula  V  =  |/2g  \/D{d  —  1),  omit- 
ting the  f.  In  the  column  marked  "  Ratio  of  computed  divided 
by  average,"  we  have  a  value  for  f.  The  value  of  this  factor  is 
practically  constant  for  grains  larger  than  1.55  mm.  in  diame- 
ter. For  galena  it  is  0.7558 ;  for  quartz,  0.6157.  But  for  grains 
smaller  than  1.55  mm.  in  diameter  the  value  of  f  decreases  in  a 
most  extraordinary  degree.  This  discrepancy  between  the 
values  shows  that  Rittinger's  universal  formula  for  all  minerals 
is  not  universal,  and  that  it  needs  some  added  factor  which 
will  provide  for  the  differences  in  specific  gravity.  This  may 
be  overcome  for  practical  purposes  by  simply  determining  the 
factors  for  different  specific  gravities,  as  has  been  done  above 
for  quartz  and  galena. 

Mr.  G.  W.  P^astman  has  kiixlly  made  a  study  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  his  line  of  argument  with  liis  conclusions  is  here 
given. 

In  Fig.  6,  two  curves  for  quartz  and  galena  were  drawn 
frf.Ti,  flu.  average  diameters  and  velocities  by  using  logarithms 

'  Ty^Jirburh  der  Aufhereltunr/Hkunde,  p.  101  (18G7). 
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of  the  numbers  instead  of  the  nmnl)ers  themselves.  The 
abscissas  are  the  lotrarithms  of  D,  the  ordinates  are  the 
logarithms  of  V.  The  advantage  of  the  logarithmit-  curve  is  its 
comf)actness  and  the  ease  with  which  the  formulas  can  be 
derived  from  it.  A  curve  made  from  natural  numbers  would 
be  many  feet  long. 

The  curves  show  at  once  two  things:  that  they  are  practi- 
cally parallel,  and  that  they  are  divided  in  the  main  into  two 
parts. 
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MANTISSAS  OF  LOG.  D 
FlO.  6.  —  l/XiARITHMIC   CrilVK^  OF    AVERAGE   VEIXKriTIK-i    ANI>    DlAMETER" 

OF   THE   f'oMPLjrTE  SERIh>. 

The  points  for  the  smaller  grains,  whidi  follow  one  law  (the 
Law  of  Viscous  Resistance),  are  on  a  straight  line,  .1.  Thr 
points  for  the  hirger  grains,  which  follow  another  law  (the  Law 
of  Kddying  Kesistance),  are  also  on  a  nearly  straight  line,  /.'. 
Between  the  two  lines.  .!  jind  //,  is  tlu*  critical  or  transiti(Ui 
flpaee,  (\ 

The  <lerivation  of  the  Law  «»f  X'iseous  Resistance  is  as 
follows  : 

voi^  xxxvni. — 15 
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For  the  case  of  a  small  sphere  MWuii:  slowly  through  a 
viscous  riuid.  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes'  has  deduced  from  purely 
theoretical  considerations  for  the  terminal  velocity,  V,  of  the 
sphere  a  formula,  which  to  suit  the  present  conditions  has  been 
moditied  as  follows : 

^      n 
where     r  =  radius  of  the  sphere, 

g  =  acceleration  due  to  gravity, 
(J  =  density  of  the  sphere, 
•  (Y  :=  density  of  the  fluid, 

n  =  the  co-efficient  of  viscosity  or  "  inner 
friction  "  of  the  fluid, 
the  quantities  all  being  expressed  in  c-g-s.  (centimeter-gram- 
second)  units. 

For  water  at  20°  C.  (V  =  1,  and  n  =  0.010;  hence  the  for- 
mula would  become 

V  =  K  (J  —  1)  D2,  (A) 

where  the  constant  K  should  theoretically  be  the  same  (about 
550)  for  particles  of  all  densities ;  but  since  it  involves  n,  it 
would  change  about  2  per  cent,  per  degree  for  temperatures 
difterent  from  20°  C. 

If  y  and  D  are  taken  in  millimeters  instead  of  V  and  r  in 
centimeters,  the  formula  becomes,  by  substituting  known  quan- 
tities, 

V    10  ^         9  v    0.01    ^   V2  X  10^ 

or  V  =  545  (o  —  1)  Dl 

For  a  given  substance  (o  —  1)  would  also  be  constant;  so  we 
should  expect  to  And  that  the  velocity  of  settling  would  be 
simply  a  constant  times  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  par. 

tide,  or 

V  =  K'  J)\  where  K'  =  K  (i)  —  1), 

or  taking  logs.,  we  have 

log.  V  =  log.  K'  -f  2  loiT.  I). 

That  such  a  simple  law  is  followed  closely  by  both  cjuartz 
and  galena  is  shown  very  clearly  by  reference  to  the  logarith- 

*  Mathematical  and  Physical  Papers ,  vol.  iii.,  p.  00  (1001). 
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mic  plots,  Fig.  6.  The  points  on  the  lines  A  lie  very  strikingly 
on  a  straight  line,  whose  slope  is  nearly  2:1;  that  is,  log.  V 
is  increasing  just  twice  as  rapidly  as  log.  D,  as  it  should,  accord- 
injr  to  the  formula  ahove.  The  value  of  log.  K'  is  the  intercept 
on  the  V  axis  (that  is,  the  value  of  log.  V  when  log.  D  =  0), 
from  which  we  get  readily  the  values  for  K' — namely,  700  for 
quartz  and  4100  for  galena.  The  corresponding  values  for  K 
in  formula  (A)  would  be 

K  =  =^  4z4  tor  quartz, 

(2.65  —  1)  ^ 

and    K  = =  631  for  galena, 

(7.5-1) 

values  which  differ  consideral)ly,  it  is  true,  but  which  lie  on 
either  side  of  the  theoretical  value  550. 

The  derivation  of  the  Law  of  Eddving  Resistance  is  as  follows : 
Stokes's  equation  is  derived  on  the  assumption  of  small  velocity 
and  a  resistance  due  entirely  to  viscosity  proper,  and  it  is  known 
not  to  hold  above  a  certain  "  critical  velocity  "  when  the  resist- 
ance due  to  eddying  motion  set  up  in  the  fluid  becomes  appre- 
ciable and  important.  For  such  high  velocities  a  complete 
theory  seems  to  be  almost  im[)()ssible ;  but  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
pointed  out  that  the  resistance  might  be  expected  to  vary  as 
the  square  of  the  velocity.  In  other  words,  R  =  kV-  where  R 
is  the  resistance  to  motion,  and  k  is  u  constant.  Kvidently 
when  dynamic  equilibrium  is  attained  R  is  just  e(iual  to  the 
eftective  weight  of  the  particle  in  the  liquid.  The  effective 
weight  has  been  shown  above  to  be  D  (o  —  1).  Substituting 
this  value  D  {d —  1)  for  R  in  the  equation  above,  we  have 

D  (o—l)  r:=kV-, 

from  which  we  get,  by  extracting  the  square  root,  Rittinger's 
formula : 


V  =  C,   D(^  — 1)  (B) 

.  1   .     . 

(using  C  outside  the   ra<li(:il   in   place  of    ,     inside). 

We  should   i'Xpect    this  to  hold  only  when  Xewton's  law  of 
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resistance  is  followocl,  and  the  results  indicate  that  this  is  more 
nearly  true,  the  greater  the  velocity ;  that  is,  when  the  true 
viscous  resistance  plays  a  continuously  less  important  part,  and 
the  eddying  resistance  an  increasingly  important  part. 

The  existence  of  the  *'  critical  velocity  "  and  the  transition 
from  the  Law  of  Viscous  Resistance  (A)  to  the  very  ditterent 
Law  of  Eddying  Resistance  (B)  is  strikingly  shown  on  the  plot 
by  the  decided  change  in  the  slope  of  the  lines  for  both  quartz 
and  galena  between  the  lines  A  and  B.  Actually  the  slope 
for  both  quartz  and  galena  does  become  about  J  from  e  to/  and 
from  h  to  i.  The  formulas  thus  indicated  are :  for  quartz, 
V=  113  i/i),  and  for  galena,  V=  250  ^/W.  (The  data  would 
be  represented  over  a  somewhat  larger  range,  //  to  i  and  d  to/, 
by  the  formulas  V  =  89  D^-^",  for  quartz;  V=  240  D^-^^  for 
galena.) 

Bringing  in  the  specific  gravities  (in  other  words,  finding  C 
for  the  Rittinger  formula),  would  change  these  two  expressions 
into  y=  87  i/(o^^l)"D,  for  quartz,  and  V=  100  i/{d  —  1)1),  for 
galena.  (The  constants  87  and  100  would  correspond  to  2.7  and 
3.2  in  Rittinger's  formula,  when  V  and  D  are  expressed  in 
meters  instead  of  in  millimeters.) 

We  see  again  a  distinct  individuality  in  the  constants  for  the 
two  substances. 

The  critical  velocities  are  apparently  about  63  mm.  a  second  for 
galena  and  28  mm.  for  quartz,  and  the  corresponding  critical 
diameters  are  about  0.13  mm.  for  galena  and  0.20  for  quartz. 
Of  course,  in  this  neighborhood,  neither  of  the  derived  formulas 
will  apply  very  closely.  Owing  to  the  decided  change  here,  a 
simple  formula  to  cover  the  entire  range  seems  quite  out  of  the 
question. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  four  or  five  observations  on  the 
smallest  galena  particles  lie  a  little  oft'  the  line  A,  as  do  also 
two  observations  on  quartz.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  these 
cases  should  deviate  from  Stokes's  law,  unless  the  already  very 
slow  settling  of  the  particles  is  made  apparently  still  slower  by 
slight  currents  in  the  water,  due  to  temperature  changes,  which 
would  be  almost  uriavoidable  outside  of  a  well-regulated  ther- 
mostat or  chamber  8Up[»lied  with  means  of  maintaining  a  con- 
stant temperature.  An  empirical  formula  could  be  made  to  fit 
these  few  observations,  but  it  seems  hardly  necessary.    In  fa^t. 
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the  values  of  the  velocitv  over  the  whole  rani^e  eaii  he  read  oit 
from  the  plot  as  aecuratelv  and  more  readilv  than  tliev  could 
be  computed  from  the  formulas. 

One  interested  in  the  theory  of  the  motion  of  a  solid  through 
a  liquid  will  find  a  brief  summary  in  Poyntint^^  and  Thomson's 
work/  and  a  more  complete  discussion,  including  some  inter- 
esting work  on  the  rate  of  rising  of  bubbles  and  spheres 
lighter  than  water,  by  II.  S.  Allen. ^  Both  references  have 
been  freely  used  in  preparing  the  above. 

VI.  Summary. 

The  above  discussion  of  the  experiments  thus  indicates  that 
two  (juite  difierent  laws  are  followed  by  settling  particles,  de- 
pending on  whether  the  velocity  is  above  or  below  a  certain 
transition  or  critical  point.  Below  this  critical  velocity  the  law 
is  expressed  by  the  formula: 

V=K(f?— 1)1)-  (A) 

and  above  this  critical  velocity  the  law  is  expressed  by  the 
formula  of  Rittinger, 

V=C  ,    \ho—  1).  (B) 

In  the  preceding  formulas,  V  represents  velocity  in  milli- 
meters per  second,  E  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  grain,  D  is 
its  diameter  in  millimeters,  C  and  K  are  constants. 

The  values  of  K  indicated  by  our  experiments  are  424  for 
quartz  and  031  for  galena;  and  the  values  for  C  are  87  for 
(juartz  and  100  for  galena. 

r  believe  that  in  this  paper  the  mineral-dresser  will  tind  aid 
to  a  solution  of  his  problems  when  size  of  grain  and  velocity  of 
fall  are  under  consideration.  For,  if  he  has  other  minerals 
than  quartz  and  galena  to  deal  with,  he  can  assume  that  the 
velocity  of  grains  of  those  minerals  will  be  proportiomil  to  their 
specific  gravity.  This  is  approximately  true,  and  nearly  enough 
so  for  all  mill  purj^oses. 

I  wish  to  give  especial  credit  to  Mr.  Warren  for  his  good 
work  in  planning  and  executing  his  part  of  this  paper. 

*  Trrt-linok  of  Phy9ie»y  vol.  i.  (  PropertiiH  of  Mailer',  p.  '1'1\  *19trj!. 

*  PhUonnphirnl  Muijazint  (Ijonilnn,  tltlinhurgh  and    Dublin   I'hUiufphicnl  Mdfftizine 
ami  Journal  of  Science),  Fifth  Series,  vol.  I.,  pp.  323  to  3:W,  619  to  634  (1900). 
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Chlorination  of  Gold-Ores;  Laboratory-Tests. 

BY   A.    L.    SWEETSER,    CANANEA,    SONORA,    MEXICO. 
(New  York  Meeting,  April,  1007.) 

I.  Introduction. 

Experience  has  shown  ho\v  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  informa- 
tion regarding  laboratory-tests  in  connection  with  the  chlorina- 
tion-process  for  the  extraction  of  gold  from  its  ores,  and  I 
therefore  present  the  following  method,  somewhat  in  detail, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  desire  to  pursue  research 
work  in  this  field. 

The  ore  chosen  was  a  partly-decomposed  porphyry,  extremely 
siliceous  and  comparatively  soft,  and  of  an  average  value  per 
ton  of  from  $25  to  $26  in  gold  and  $0.68  in  silver.  The  chemi- 
cal analysis  gave:  FeA,  3.35;  FeS,  1.5;  MnO,,  0.75;  ZnCOj, 
4;  AlA,  3.20;  11,0,  0.7  ;  SiO,  and  insol.,  83.50  per  cent. 

The  ore,  first  crushed  to  pass  a  5-mesh  screen,  was  coned 
and  quartered  until  a  45-lb.  sample  was  obtained.  Samples  for 
assay  and  analysis,  taken  from  this  lot  by  means  of  riffles,  were 
crushed  to  pass  a  100-mesh  screen.  The  original  sample  was 
divided  into  10-lb.  lots,  of  which  one  was  crushed  to  pass  a  10- 
mesh  screen;  another  through  a  12-;  the  third  through  a  20-, 
and  the  last  through  a  30-mesh  screen. 

Because  of  the  production  of  an  excessive  quantity  of  fine 
material  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  crush  finer  than  30-mesli 
size — a  decision  the  wisdom  of  which  is  proved  by  the  data  in 
Table  I.,  showing  the  increasing  ratio  of  slimes,  in  proportion 
as  the  ore  is  crushed  finer. 

In  order  to  determine  the  percentage  of  fines  in  the  sizes  of 
mcHh  selected,  a  weighed  sample  of  ore  was  taken  from  each 
mesh,  and  a  sample  from  the  10-mesh  lot  was  passed  succes- 
sively througli  20-,  40-  and  100-mesh  screens,  and  the  percent- 
age remaining  on  each  screen  determined.  This  process  was 
repeated  witlj  the  12-,  20-  and  30-mesh  lots,  with  the  results 
given  in  Talkie  I. 
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Table  I. — Screen 

-Analysis  of 

Crashed  Sam 

pie. 

Size  of  Mesb. 

Held  on  20. 

Held  on  40. 

Held  on  100. 

PaasedlOO. 

10 
12 
20 

Per  Cent. 
63 
45 

Per  Cent. 
13 
23 
53 
32 

Per  Cent. 
11 
16 
24 
33 

Per  Cent. 
13 
16 
23 

30 

35 

IT.  Roasting. 

When  the  analy^^is  \va.s  complete,  some  of  the  ore  was  chlori- 
nated in  a  manner  to  be  explained  later,  and  it  was  found  that 
no  practically  important  extraction  could  be  obtained,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  sulphur  absorbed  a  large  part  of  the  chlorine 
and  that  the  trold  was  not  in  a  suitable  form  to  be  attacked  bv 
chlorine.  In  order  to  reduce  the  sulphur  to  a  workiuir-limit 
(about  0.2  per  cent.),  it  was  necessary  to  roast. 

For  j»reliminary  roasting,  a  small  amount  of  ore  in  scorifiers 
was  put  in  a  mutHe  and  the  heat  irradually  raised,  the  total  time 
of  roasting  being  2,  3  and  4  hr.  Table  II.  shows  that  the  ore 
was  roasted  within  the  0.2  per  cent,  limit  of  sulphur  at  the  end 
of  3  hr.,  and  dead  roasted  at  the  end  of  4  lir. 


Table  il. — Elimination  of  Sulphur  by  Roasting. 


Size  of  MeHh. 

•J  Hr. 
I'er  Cent. 

n  II r. 
Per  Cent. 

4  Hr. 

10 

0.13 

O.OS 

ir.iif 

12 

0.24 

0.18 

trace 

20 

0.31 

0.17 

tnu-e 

30 

0.2«) 

0.19 

trace 

The  3-hr.  roa.-^t  was  taken  as  the  one  nn  which  to  work,  and 
ill  roasting  the  ore  for  the  chlorination-tests,  roasting-dishes 
were  placed  in  a  muttie,  tlie  door  of  which  was  kept  open,  the 
heat  being  gradually  raised  to  redness;  the  endeavor  being  to 
maintain  as  great  a  heat  as  j)Ossible  without  sintering  tlie  ore. 
A  number  of  results  o])tained  from  the  3-lir.  roasts  were  not 
altogetlier  satisfactory,  afid  the  time  of  roasting  was  lengthened 
to  4  br.,  wliirji  practically  corresponds  to  a  dead  roast, 

III.    ClILOKINATlON. 

The  chlorination  proper  was  carrie<l  out  in  the  following 
manner  in   soda-water  bottles:    The  chloride  of  lime  was  tirst 
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weighed  aiul  ohargod.  Then  the  100  g.  of  ore  was  introduced, 
and  water  in  suifteient  (|nantity  to  give  the  ore  the  consistency 
ot*  mud.  Finally,  the  suli)huric  acid  was  charged  and  the  hot- 
tie  sealed  hy  pulling  the  patent  stopper*  in  place,  inserting  a 
wooden  wedire  to  tii^hten  it,  and  tillins^  the  neck  with  melted 
paratKne.  It  was  necessary  to  conduct  this  operation  with  care 
and  rapidity,  and  to  avoid  all  agitation,  because  the  chlorine 
soon  began  to  bubble  up  through  the  paraffine  if  the  latter  did 
not  solidity  immediately.  It  is  advisable  to  have  the  bottles 
perfectlv  drv  before  charofins:  the  chloride  of  lime,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  premature  generation  of  chlorine. 

The  bottles  were  placed  in  an  agitator,  and  rotated  for  the 
required  time.  This  agitator  consists  essentially  of  a  circular 
disk  2  in.  in  thickness  and  12  in.  in  diameter.  The  bottles  were 
secured  by  rubber  bands  in  six  semicircular  notches  around  the 
periphery.  The  disk  lies  in  a  plane  inclined  to  its  axis  of  rota- 
tion at  an  angle  of  80°,  and  is  connected  by  belt  to  a  y^^-h.p. 
motor,  which  furnished  ample  power;  30  rev.  per  min.  was  the 
average  speed  at  which  the  tests  were  made. 

In  the  lirst  series  of  experiments,  on  unroasted  ore,  with  2  g. 
of  chloride  of  lime  and  4  g.  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  samples 
were  agitated  for  1  and  2  hr.  by  hand.  In  the  second  and  all 
subsequent  tests  the  agitator  was  used.  The  second  series  was 
on  ore  roasted  for  3  hr.,  with  2  g.  of  chloride  of  lime  and  4  g. 
of  sulphuric  acid,  the  agitation  lasting  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  hr.,  re- 
spectively. These  gave  results  which,  though  a  great  improve- 
ment over  those  on  unroasted  ore,  were  not  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. 

IV.  Leaching. 

In  each  case,  as  socjn  as  the  time  of  chlorination  was  com- 
plete, the  bottles  were  opened  and  the  excess  chlorine  allowed 
to  escape;  then  the  ore  was  leached  or  filtered  in  sand-filters 
constructed  as  follows  :  A  common  acid-bottle,  upside  down, 
with  the  bottom  removed  and  a  stopper  with  a  pinch-cock  in- 
serted in  the  neck,  formbd  the  percolator.  Pure  quartz  was 
crushed  and  screened  to  j»ass  10-,  20-  and  30-meHh  screens,  re- 
spectively. A  few  pebbles  larger  than  10-mesh  size  were  placed 
in  the  bottom,  above  which  was  a  layer  1  in.  thick  of  quartz  of 
lO-mesh  size,  then  0.75  in.  of  20-mesli,  and  lastly  0.5  in.  of  30- 
mesh  size,  and  above  the  uppermost  layer  was  placed  a  cloth,  to 
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catch  the  ore,  and  thus  presurve  the  tailinirs.  T(^o  luiieh  tine 
sand  prolonged  the  term  of  iiltration  excessively,  wliile  too  much 
coarse  material  allowed  the  fines  of  the  ore  to  pass  thruugh  the 
filter.  It  was  found  impossible  to  recover  all  the  fines  in  the 
tailings  for  assa^^-purposes,  since  a  portion  passed  through  the 
cloth.  Til  some  cases  a  portion  of  the  fines  was  caught  in  the 
sand,  while  in  others  the  fines  passed  into  the  filtrate.  It  was 
found  that  to  remove  all  traces  of  gold  chloride  from  the  tail- 
ings each  100-g.  charge  required  about  700  cc.  of  wash-water, 
which  is  equivalent  to  about  14,000  lb.  of  water  per  ton  of 
ore.  In  practice  this  amount  of  water  would  be  considered 
excessive,  and  would  increase  the  number  of  settling-tanks  and 
precipitating-vats  to  such  an  extent  as  to  increase  seriously  the 
working-cost.  The  small  sand  percolator  acts  like  the  paper 
filter  used  in  chemical  work,  the  water  beiiii^  drawn  throuirh  the 
cloth  along  the  glass,  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  ore, 
while  in  the  barrel  the  water  must  pass  through  the  whole  body 
of  ore  before  reaching  the  filter.  In  the  mill  a  further  economy 
of  wash-water  is  often  effected  In*  using  the  last  washing  of  one 
barrel  for  the  first  washing  of  the  next  barrel.  The  washing 
is  considered  complete  when,  on  passing  hydrogen  sulphide 
through  the  wash-water,  no  gold  sulphide  is  precipitated. 

v.  Tkkatment  of  Tailings. 

As  soon  as  tho  leaching  is  complt'te,  the  cloth  containing  the 
tailings  is  removed  and  the  tailings  dried,  bucked  to  pass  an 
80-mesh  sieve  and  assayed.  The  ditterence  from  the  original 
assay  is  the  amount  extracted  by  the  chlorine,  and  may  be  cal- 
culated in  terms  of  per  cent,  as  follows : 

CioM  Infort*  trcattiK'iit,  .  .  1.27  «•/..  ptT  t»»n. 

(iold  after  trcaliiient,     .  ().9G  ox.  |>tT  Ion. 

0.31 
1.-J7  :   \i¥)  ::  0  'M  :  /        'JI.'J  p^Tccnt..  etc. 

Tlie  actual  extraction  was  sli«^htlv  hiicher  than  thai  indicated 
by  the  results  obtained  in  the  ixpcriments  on  account  of  tiic  in- 
accuracy of  the  tailings-assay,  which  arose  from  the  passage  of 
some  of  the  tines  (obviously  thoroughly  leached)  tlirough  the 
cloth,  thus  giving  a  higher  rrsnU  f(.r  the  lailinL''s-assay. 
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Table  III. — Erlraction  by  Chlorinating  Unroasted  Ore  of  a  Gold- 
Value  of  $26.25  Per  Ton. 


Site  of 

Time  of 

Tailings- 

Value  of  Tailings- 

Percentage  of 
fixtractlon. 

Mesh. 

Chlorination. 
Hours. 

Assay. 

Assay. 

Ounces. 

10 

1 

0.96 

$19.30 

24.2 

12 

1 

1.2 

24.89 

4.8 

20 

1 

1.23 

25.42 

3.15 

30 

1 

1.27 

26.25 

0 

10 

2 

0.98 

19.60 

24.88 

12 

2 

1.27 

26.25 

0 

20 

2 

1.27 

26.25 

0 

30 

2 

1.27 

26.25 

0 

Note. — 2  g.  of  bleach  and  4  g.  of  sulphuric  acid  were  used. 


Table  IV. — Extraction  by  Chlorinating  Ore  Roasted  3  Hours. 
( Value  of  Original  Ore  loas  $26.25  Gold  Per  Ton.) 


Size  of 

Time  of 

Tailings- 

Value  of  Tailings- 

Percentage  of 

Me»h. 

Chlorination. 

Assay. 

Assay. 

Extraction. 

Hours. 

Ounces, 

10 

1 

0.13 

$2.69 

89.75 

12 

1 

0.10 

2.07 

92.11 

10 

2 

0.20 

4.13 

84.26 

12 

2 

0.19 

3.92 

84. (M) 

20 

2 

0.12 

2.48 

90.55 

30 

2 

0.12 

2.48 

90.55 

10 

3 

O.IH 

3.72 

85.82 

12 

3 

0.08 

1.66 

93.67 

20 

3 

0.16 

3.30 

87.42 

30 

3 

0.2 

4.13 

84.26 

10 

4 

0.15 

3.10 

8S.20 

12 

'              4 

0.1 

2.07 

92.1 

2CJ 

1              4 

0.16 

3.30 

87.42 

3(J 

4 

O.2.". 

4.75 

81.94 

10 

\             5 

0.96 

19.S.", 

24.4 

12 

1              '^ 

0.4 

S.26 

08.52 

2r> 

'              5 

o.:;<; 

7.18 

71.65 

'M) 

5 

0.32 

6.10 

76.76 

Note. — 2  ir.  of  bleach  and  4  g.  of  sulphuric  aiiid  were  uhc<1. 
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Table  V. — Extraction  by  Cklorinathuj  Ore  Roasted  4  Hours. 
{Value  of  Original  Ore  was  $2G.25  Gold  Per  Ton.) 


Size  of 

Time  of 

TalHnffs- 

Value  of  Tailings- 

Percentage  of 

Mesh. 

Cbloriimtiun. 

AssHy. 
Ounces. 

Assay. 

Extructiun. 

Hoars. 

10 

1 

0.66 

$13.64 

53 

12 

1 

0.36 

7.44 

72 

20 

1 

0.05 

1.03 

96.1 

30 

1 

0.14 

3.70 

88. 9 

10 

2 

0.21 

4.34 

84.3 

12 

2 

0.11 

2.27 

91.3 

20 

2 

0.03 

0.62 

97.6 

30 

2 

0.06 

1.24 

95.3 

10 

3 

0.45 

9.30 

64.3 

12 

3 

0.14 

3.70 

88.2 

20 

3 

0.1 

2.07 

92. 1 

30 

3 

0.08 

1.65 

92. 9 

10 

4 

0.17 

3.51 

86.6 

12 

4 

0.28 

5.78 

77.8 

20 

4 

0.02 

0.41 

98.4 

30 

4 

0.04 

0.S2 

9«'..l 

10 

5 

0.18 

3.70 

86 

12 

5 

0.24 

4.96 

81.2 

20 

6 

0.07 

1.44 

94.5 

30 

5 

0.06 

1.24 

94.9 

Note. — 3  g.  of  bleach  and  6  g.  of  sulphuric  acid  were  u.se<l. 

\'\.  Discussion  of  Tests. 

The  rc^riiltri  ot"  the  e.xperiment.s  on  ore  roasted  toi*  3  hr.  were 
unsatisfactory,  since  the  best  extraction  was  only  t>3.G7  per 
cent.  Assuming  that  the  poor  extraction  was  due  to  tlie  0.2  per 
cent,  of  sulphur  left  in  the  ore,  experiments  were  then  made  on 
ore  that  had  been  roasted  4  hr.,  which  entirely  eliminated  the 
sulphur.  At  the  same  time  the  (piantity  of  bleaching  powder 
was  increased  from  2  to  3  g.,and  the  (piantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
from  4  to  6  g.  Under  these  conditions  the  results  were  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  the  best  extraction  being  08.4  j»er  cent. 
The  percentage  of  extraction  varied  with  l)oth  the  size  of 
the  ore  and  the  time  of  chlorination.  The  former  showed  an 
average  extraction  as  follows  :  10-mesh  size,  72.84  per  cent. ;  12- 
mesli,  82.1  percent.;  20-mesh,  9r).7  per  cent.;  an<l  80-mesli, 
93. G  per  cent.  With  regard  to  the  time  of  the  experiment,  the 
average  extraction  was:  1  hr.,  77.5  per  cent.;  2  hr.,  l»2.12r)  per 
cent.;  3  hr.,  84.37  i)er  cent.;  4  hr.,  89.7  per  cent.;  and  f)  hr., 
89.15  per  cent.  The  best  single  test  was  with  20-mesh  size  and 
4  hr.  chlorimition,  using  3  g.  of  bleach  and  G  g.  of  sulphuric 
arid.  Accordingly,  this  size  and  time  were  adopted,  leaving 
oidv  the  (luantitv  of  bleach  and  of  aci<l  to  be  determined. 
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VII.  Tests  for  Quantity  of  Bleach  and  of  Sulphuric  Acid, 

Using  ore  of  20-nicsh  size  and  clilorinating  for  4  hr.,  the  re- 
sults obtaineil  by  varying  the  (quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
of  bleach  are  given  in  Table  VI. 

Table  W. —  Results  Obtained  hi/  Varying  the  Quantity  of  Bleach 

and  of  Acid. 


No.  of 

Quantity  of 

Quantity  of 

Tailings- 

Percentage  of 

Test. 

Bleach. 

Sulphuric  Acid. 

Assay. 

Extraction. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Oz.  Per  Ton. 

1 

0.5 

1 

0.05 

96.1 

2 

1.0 

2 

0.055 

95.7 

3 

1.5 

3 

0.03 

97.6 

4 

2.0 

4 

0.15 

88.2 

5 

2.5 

5 

0.04 

96.9 

6 

3.0 

6 

0.02 

98.4 

7 

3.5 

7 

0.025 

98.1 

The  results  c^iven  in  Table  VI.  show  that  the  first,  third  and 
sixth  tests  are  the  only  ones  worthy  of  consideration.  Test 
No.  1  required  10  lb.  of  bleach  and  20  lb.  of  sulphuric  acid 
per  ton  of  ore.  The  cost  of  10  lb.  of  bleach  at  1  c.  is  $0.10, 
and  of  20  lb.  of  sulphuric  acid  at  0.6  c.  is  $0.12,  giving  a  total 
cost  of  $0.22.  Test  No.  3  required  30  lb.  of  bleach  and  60  lb. 
of  acid,  which  cost  $0.66.  No.  6  required  60  lb.,  and  120  lb., 
costing  $1.32.  The  value  of  the  gold  extracted  in  Test  No.  1 
was :  $26.25  X  0.961  =  $25.22  ;  No.  3,  $26.25  X  0.976  =  $25.62, 
and  No.  6,  $26.25  X  0.984  =  $25.83. 

Balancing  the  increased  extraction  of  gold  against  the  in- 
orea.sed  cost  of  chemicals.  Test  No.  1  was  the  most  economical. 
In  the  barrel-test  based  on  Nos.  1  and  3  the  latter  proved  to  be 
the  better.  The  most  satisfactory  results  of  these  tests  show 
that  the  ore  should  be  20-me8h  size,  the  time  of  the  roast  4  hr., 
the  quantity  of  V^leach  30  lb.,  and  the  quantity  of  acid  60  lb., 
per  ton  of  ore  treated. 

VIII.  Tkeat.ment  of  the  Gold  Chloride  Solution. 
The  gold  chloride  solution  was  treated  with  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, which  [»recipitated  the  gold  as  gold  sulphide,  the  solu- 
tion being  constantly  stirred  during  the  operation  in  order  to 
facilitate  settling.  After  complete  precipitation  the  solution 
wa.«  alluw^d  to  settle  for  a  f<'W  liours,  and  the  clear  supernatant 
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liquid  was  decanted  through  a  filter;  tiiially,  the  gold  sul[»hide 
was  washed  on  this  lilter,  dried,  and  roasted  until  all  traces  of 
sulphur  had  disappeared. 

The  gold  was  refined  in  scorifiers  with  test-lead,  horax,  ami 
silica,  the  lead  hutton  thus  ohtained  cupelled,  and  the  gold 
weighed.  Froni  this  WL'ight  the  percentage  of  extraction  may 
be  determined  as  a  check  on  the  results  obtained  by  the  tailings- 
assay.  This  method,  however,  seems  of  little  practical  value 
because  of  the  intricacy  of  the  manipulation  required,  and  the 
liability  of  loss  of  gold  in  the  roasting,  and  in  the  burning  of 
the  filter-paper  on  which  it  is  caught. 

IX.   Bakrel-Test. 

In  order  to  approximate  more  nearly  to  conditions  of  actual 
practice,  a  chlorination-test  was  made  in  a  small  l)arrel  of  100- 
Ib.  capacity,  basing  the  experiment  on  the  data  obtained  from 
the  laboratory  experiments. 

An  iron  barrel  2  ft.  long  and  1.25  ft.  in  diameter,  inside 
measurements,  lined  throughout  with  lead,  and  provided  with 
the  conventional  man-hoJc  and  inlet-  and  outlet-valves,  was 
used.  An  internal  wooden  frame-work  was  provided  to  sup- 
port the  asbestos  filter. 

A  charge  of  ore,  weighing  72  lb.,  was  crushed  to  20-mesh 
size,  and  roasted  for  4  hr.  on  the  floors  of  a  series  of  muffles. 
The  barrel,  having  the  filter  in  place,  was  filled  one-third  full 
with  water,  to  which  2.1  lb.  (3  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
ore)  of  sulphuric  acid  was  added.  The  ore  was  then  introduced, 
followed  by  1.05  lb.  of  bleach  (1.5  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
ore).  The  man-hole  and  valves  were  (piickly  and  securely 
closed,  and  the  barrel  was  rotated  for  4  hr.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  the  rotation  was  stojjped,  with  the  filter  underneath: 
the  valves  were  opened  and  the  leaching  began.  Atmospheric 
pressure  being  insufficient  t<»  cause  rapid  filtering,  on  account 
of  the  fines  whicii  formed  a  cement-like  cake  over  the  top,  com- 
pressed air  was  used  to  facilitate  the  leaching.  When  the 
leaching  was  complete,  the  barrel  was  closed,  rotated  a  few 
times,  and  then  opened  and  emptied.  The  tailings-saniple  was 
taken,  when  the  leaching  was  finished,  by  means  of  a  short 
iron  J)ipe,  which  was  plunged  into  the  ore  at  different  places. 
Three  check-assays  gave  an  average  of  0.083  oz.  of  gold  per 
ton  (or  ijl.74),  wiiich  shows  an  extraction  of  93.46  per  cent. 
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During  the  loaehing,  50  gal.  of  wash-water  was  used,  which 
is  equivalent  to  1,338  gal.  per  ton  of  ore.  This  large  excess 
was  due  to  the  care  taken  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  gold 
chloride  from  the  ore. 

These  experiments,  both  laboratory  and  barrel,  demonstrate 
the  suitability  of  the  ore  for  treatment  by  chlorination.  The 
original  ore  assayed  $26.25  in  gold  and  JO. 68  in  silver  per  ton. 
Assuming  the  extraction  obtained  in  the  barrel-test  to  be  93.46 
per  cent.,  there  was  a  loss  of  value  of  $1.74  in  gold,  and  all  of 
the  silver,  making  a  total  loss  equal  to  $2.42  per  ton. 

The  smelter-charge  for  an  ore  of  this  character  is  about  $10 
per  ton,  and  neglecting  the  cost  of  eliminating  the  sulphur 
(which  in  general  is  in  favor  of  the  chlorination-process),  there 
is  a  gain  in  chlorination  above  smelter-charge  of  $10,  less  $2.36, 
equal  to  $7.64  per  ton. 

Ores  of  the  character  mentioned  above  can  be  chlorinated 
at  a  cost  of  from  $2  to  $5  per  ton,  which  gives  a  substantial 
gain  over  the  cost  of  treatment  in  a  custom-smelter. 
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The  Formation  and   Enrichment  of  Ore-Bearing  Vems. 

BY  r.EORfJE  J.  BANCROtT,  DENVER,  COLO. 
(New  York  Meeting,  April.  1907.) 

Introduction. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  the  contents  of  many  valu- 
able contributions  to  this  subject  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Transactions  and  in  xW  imblications  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey.  As  a  basis  for  the  further  suggestions  of  this  paper, 
the  following  are  the  most  important : 

1.  The  investigation  of  J.  R.  Don/  showing  the  gold  of  cer- 
tain Australasian  veins  to  liave  been  deposited  by  ascending 
solutions,  and  not  by  lateral  secretion. 

2.  The  theory  of  Prof  Pose[)ny,-  distinguishing  the  vadose 
from  the  deep  circulation,  and  ascril)ing  the  origin  of  certain 
classes  of  ore-deposits  to  ascending  solutions  of  the  latter  class. 

3.  The  theory  of  Prof.  Van  Ilise,^  as  to  the  underground 
circulation  and  the  primary  enrichment  of  veins  thereby. 

4.  The  j>aper  of  Prof  .1.  V.  Kemp,*  showing  that  ore-de- 
posits are  largely  the  products  of  "  expiring  vulcanisni."  Many 
of  Prof  Kemp's  ideas  have  been  widely  adopted  l»y  mining 
men. 

5.  The  theory  of  secondary  enrichment,  so  lucidly  expounded 
by  Mr.  S.  F.  Emmons.'^  This  theory,  dealing  with  the  rear- 
rangement of  ore-i)odies  after  primary  mineralization,  has  been 
generally  adopted,  and  seems  to  me  to  have  been  as  completely 
proved  as  the  nature  of  tlie  case  permits. 

There  are  two  facts  wliich  I  think  should  be  constantly 
borne  in  niind  in  formulating  \\  theory  of  the  genesis  of  «»re. 


*  The  (Jene^is  of  Certain  Auriferous  Iy<MleH,  Tram*.,  xxvii.,  621  (18l»7). 

'   OmfMLntj  ()n-l}ffH,^<itA,  jip.   1  to  1S7,  niui  Tnnu:,  xxVll,  197  to  .'WW  (1H93). 
'  8ome  Principles  Controlling  the  Deposition  of  •  >rfH.     (ienf*i»  nj    (hr- Drp^mitji, 
pp.  282  to  432  ;  also,  Trans.,  xxx.,  27  to  177  (19<h» 

*  The  lUile  (if  the  IgneoUM   HocUh  in    the  Formation  of   W-ins,    (i<  n>tii»  of   (hf 
DffumU,  pp.  r.HI  to  70H  ;  nls«..  Trnnn.,  xxxi.,  1»*»'.»  lo  H».S  [VM^\ 

*  Genesis  of  Ore- Drpijsits,  p.   Ui2,  and  7V«»m. ,  xxx.,  206  (1' 
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bodies.  The  first  is  that  coiiiniercially  valuable  mines  are  rela- 
tively lew.  Countless  veins  present  all  the  characteristics  of 
good  mines,  except  the  values.  I  suppose  that  there  are  a 
hundred  barren  veins  for  every  enriched  one,  and  even  the  lat- 
ter are  rarely  enriched  to  the  extent  of  more  than  20  per  cent. 
of  their  volume.  The  stope-map  of  any  old  mine,  showing  the 
proportion  of  stopes  to  barren  ground,  will  very  seldom  indi- 
cate that  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  vein  has  been  removed. 

The  second  fact  is,  that  nearly  all  ore-bodies  are  found  in 
close  association  with  eruptive  rocks.  So  generally  is  this  fact 
recognized  that  an  old  mining  man  does  not  like  to  spend 
money  on  a  i)rospect  in  a  new  district  where  there  is  no  "  por- 
phyry "  (**  }>orphyry,"  in  the  broad  miners'  sense,  meaning  any 
kind  of  eruptive  rock). 

In  view  of  these  two  facts,  it  seems  to  me  that  any  theory 
which  does  not  recognize  that  only  exceptional  conditions 
could  produce  such  exceptional  results  of  enrichment,  which 
does  not  recognize  and  explain  the  relationship  between 
"  porphyry"  and  ore,  falls  short  of  the  mark. 

My  own  observations  as  a  mining  engineer  have  led  me  to 
the  following  tentative  views  :  (I.)  that  the  majority  of  mineral- 
ized veins  are  the  product  of  expiring  vulcanism ;  (II.)  that 
most  of  these  veins  were  primarily  mineralized  by  compara- 
tively rich  solutions  in  comparatively  short  periods  of  time; 
(III.)  that  the  solutions  derived  their  metal-values  from  a  com- 
paratively rich  source;  (IV.)  that  there  is  a  barysphere  con- 
taining large  amounts  of  the  useful  metals;  (V.)  that  eruptions 
spring  from  various  depths  and  bring  various  kinds  of  magma 
towards  the  surface;  and  (VI.)  that  only  those  eruptions  which 
disturb  the  barysphere,  and  bring  a  magma  rich  in  metals  suf- 
ficiently near  the  surface  to  be  leached  by  vein-making  solu- 
tions, are  productive  of  valuable  ore-deposits,  other  eru[)tions 
producing  barren  veins. 

Ore-bodies  due  to  magmatic  segregation  are  not  included  in 
this  general  survey. 

These  propositions  will  be  successively  considered  in  the 
present  jjaper. 
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I.  The  Majority  of  Mineralized  \'ein.<  Are  thk  Products 

OF  Expiring  Vilcanism. 

This  proposition  has  been  so  fully  demonstrated  by  Prof. 
Kemp  in  liis  very  valuable  article  entitled  The  Kole  of  the  Igne- 
ous Rocks  in  the  Formation  of  Veins,''  that  I  feel  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  add  much  to  it. 

There  is,  however,  one  small  matter  in  which  I  ditfer  with 
Prof.  Kemp — namely,  I  do  not  think  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  surface-water  does  not  sink  down  int(^  the 
rocks  to  very  considerable  depths.  Prof.  Kemp  notes  that 
manv  mines  are  drv  to  the  point  of  beiiiic  "  dustv,"  at  depths 
below  1,000  ft.  This  is  true;  but  in  a  drift  which  is  being  ra}>- 
idly  driven  the  freshly-broken  breast  will  always  be  found  to 
be  dam]).  The  reason  the  lower  levels  of  so  many  mines  are 
dry  and  dusty  is  that  the  evaporation,  slow  as  it  is,  is  neverthe- 
less faster  than  the  very  torpid  movement  of  the  ground-water. 
This  torpidity  of  the  ground-water  in  dejtth  is  caused  by  the 
*'  tightness  "  of  the  rocks.  It  is  a  familiar  experience  in  nun- 
ing  that  the  ground  gets  tighter  the  deeper  one  goes.  Of  course, 
in  individual  districts  there  may  be  other  obstacles,  such  as 
sills  of  impervious  rocks  or  clay,  preventing  the  ground-water 
from  sinking  into  the  lithosphere:  but,  in  almost  every  case 
known  to  me,  the  tightness  of  the  rocks  in  the  lower  levels  will 
account  for  any  observed  dimiimtion  of  water-How.  Where  re- 
cent Assuring  has  occurred,  there  is  generally  no  dinnnution  (»f 
water-flow  with  depth.  Indeed  there  niay  be,  as  at  Cripple 
Creek,  an  increase. 

It  is  often  overlooked,  in  discussing  the  saturation  of  the 
ground,  that  in  many  mining  districts  the  yearly  evaporation  is 
greater  than  the  yearly  rain-fall  less  the  run-off.  This  (piestion 
has  been  verv  extensivelv  studied  bv  tlu*  T.  S.  II vdroirranhic 
Survey.  One  of  its  publications,  entitled  The  Relation  of 
Rain-fall  to  Run-off,  sets  forth  data  on  this  subject  gathered 
in  many  places.  Xo  general  conclusions  are  drawn;  but  I  figure 
that  in  Colorado  the  run-off  is  about  one-third  tlie  rain-fall.  The 
rain-fall  varies  from  12  to  24  in.,nr,  after  deducting  tiie  run-ofi*, 
we  have  from  8  to  H)  in.  per  y«';ir.  The  capacity  for  evaporation 
is  more  than  3  ft.  jur   \«  ;ii  :    so  that,  except  in   those  channels 

•  OenesU  of  Ore-Depoaitty  pp.  681  to  709,  and  Trans.,  xixl.,  189  to  221  '1901). 
vol*  .xxxvin— 10 
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where  water  quickly  uatliors  after  a  rain,  the  country  must  be  in 
a  state  of  continual  thirst,  and  only  such  water  will  remain  un- 
der ground  as  is  held  there  by  capillary  attraction.  As  depth 
is  gained  and  the  water-gathering  channels  become  less  fre- 
quent, we  tind  the  rocks  to  be  moist  but  not  always  wet.  Simi- 
lar conditions  prevail  in  many  mining  regions. 

Prof.  Van  Hise  has  drawn  attention  to  what  he  calls  the  zone 
of  flowage,  which  begins  at  depths  of  from  5,000  to  12,000  m. 
To  mv  mind  the  zone  of  flowas^e  is  more  a  matter  of  time,  and 
less  a  matter  of  depth,  than  he  considers  it.  I  think  a  chan- 
nel may  exist  at  much  greater  depth  than  his  limit  for  a  short 
time,  but  when  a  long  time  is  involved,  I  think  the  zone  of 
flowage  may  come  very  close  to  the  surface. 

It  seems  to  me  entirely  logical  to  suppose  that  a  channel  may 
remain  open  as  long  as  it  takes  a  laccolite  to  cool  and  yet  grad- 
ually close  till  it  is  tight,  except  where  quartz  or  other  vein- 
matter  has  formed  in  it.  A  channel  that  would  stay  open  when 
the  surrounding  rocks  were  quiet  would  have  a  strong  tendency 
to  close  gradually  if  those  rocks  were  subjected  to  forces  which 
cause  flexure  or  other  movement  in  the  earth's  crust.  If  this 
supposition  be  well  founded,  it  will  account  for  those  cases 
where  the  quartz  is  in  lenticular  masses  and  mere  tight  cracks 
in  the  rocks  represent  the  veins  beyond  the  limit  of  any  lenti- 
cles.  Such  cases  simply  indicate  that  the  channels  have  closed 
since  the  vein  was  formed.  It  is  noticeable  that  such  veins  are 
often  found  in  schist,  or  other  rocks  that  show  the  effect  of 
movement  and  pressure.  The  matter  of  open  channels  is  fur- 
ther discussed  under  my  third  proposition. 

In  districts  which  have  been  Assured  quite  recently,  like 
Cripple  Creek,  we  find  open  fissures  and  much  water  as  far  down 
(about  1,500  ft.)  as  the  deepest  shafts  have  gone.  But  even  in 
this  cami»  the  deep  shafts  in  the  granite  are  nearly  dry  at  the 
bottom.  Whether  this  is  because  the  granite  was  fissured  less 
than  the  eruptive  rocks  in  the  first  place,  or  because  the  gran- 
ite is  more  mobile  under  pressure  and  has  closed  in  on  its  fis- 
sures, I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  At  all  events,  the  shafts  in 
the  granite  are  dry  at  horizons  where  shafts  in  the  eruptive 
rocks  are  troubled  with  a  great  deal  of  water;  and  this  water 
has  been  conclusively  proved  to  be  simply  rain-water  stored  in 
the  vast  underground  reservoir  formed  by  the  countless  open 
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fissures  in  the  eruptive  rocks.  There  are  no  volcanic  sprinirs 
active  in  Cripple  Creek  to-day.  Hence,  I  think  Prof.  Kemp 
gives  a  wrong  impression,  and  one  which  he  probably  did  not 
intend,  when  he  says  that  many  mines  are  dry  to  the  point  of 
being  dusty  in  depth,  which  were  wet  near  the  surface.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  earth  is  very  generally  impregnated  with  mois- 
ture; but  I  quite  agree  with  Prof.  Kemp  that  this  "sea  of  un- 
derground water  "  is  utterly  inadequate  to  account  for  ore- 
bodies.  In  most  formations,  there  is  practically  no  movement 
in  this  water  below  the  500-ft.  level.  In  many  cases  it  will  not 
run  into  a  mine  fast  enough  to  equal  the  slow  evaporation ; 
and  it  is  beyond  conception  that  such  a  torpid  agent  could  ac- 
complish anything  in  the  line  of  vein-making  before  a  fissure 
would  close  up,  even  at  moderate  depths. 

All  mining  men  have  met  with  "swelling  ground,"  and  most 
of  them  have  known  of  swelling  ground  that  could  not  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  action  of  the  air  admitted  by  the  mine-work- 
ings. This  kind  of  swelling  is,  of  course,  very  much  slower  than 
that  due  to  the  "slacking"  of  lime  or  other  rocks  influenced 
by  the  air;  but  it  shows  the  general  tendency  of  rocks  to  close 
up  any  opening  beneath  the  surface.  Yet  this  tendency  is 
always  a  function  of  time,  and  time  is  one  of  the  most  puzzling 
factors   in   any  geological  discussion. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  in  years  how  long  a  geological  oper- 
ation lasted.  The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  compare  the 
duration  of  one  geological  operation  with  that  of  another.  To 
my  min<l,  most  ore-deposits  show  that  the  time  consumed  in 
their  formation  was  very  short,  compared,  for  instance,  with  the 
time  necessary  to  carve  out  the  canyon  of  the  (Colorado;  hence, 
I  think  that  a  fissure  that  would  in  time  close  up  tight,  might 
nevertheless  stay  open  during  tlie  (geologically)  brief  interval 
required  to  cool  a  mass  of  eru[»tive  rocks. 

II.   Most  of  These  \  eins  Were  1'rimakilv   Mineuali/.ed   by 

COMPAKATIVELV    RlCH    SoMTlONS    IN    ( 'oM  TA II  ATI  VKLV 

Short  Periods. 

That  considerable  mineralization  has  been  effected  where  the 
solutions  j>asscd  through  very  small  channels,  leaving  those 
channels  very  little  altered,  is  evidemed  in  many  places.  The 
so-called  ''  flats  "  of  the  Black  Hills  are  ca**es  in  point.      In  the 
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Penobscot  mine,  tor  instance,  several  Hat  deposits  of  gold-ore 
in  the  sedimentary  rocks  have  been  extensively  worked.  The 
ore  occurs  in  shoots  averaging  perhaps  45  ft.  wide  and  4.5  ft. 
thick.  Each  ore-shoot  has  a  vortical  fissure  coming  up  through 
the  so-called  *' quartzite  "  l)cneath  it;  and  over  these  fissures 
the  richest  ore  is  found.  These  fissures  are  so  small  as  to  be 
easily  overlooked.  Those  that  I  saw  varied  from  0.125  to  0.675 
in.  in  thickness.  In  some  places  they  were  open,  while  in  other 
places,  where  the  width  was  about  the  same,  they  were  filled  with 
quartz,  a  circumstance  which  indicates  that  these  fissures  have 
not  closed  up  to  any  great  extent. 

That  such  extensive  ore-bodies  should  be  mineralized  through 
such  small  fissures  suggests  strongly  that  the  solutions  were 
comparatively  rich  and  that  they  flowed  for  a  comparatively 
short  time.  A  long-continued  flow,  I  think,  would  have  either 
enlarged  the  little  fissures  or  filled  them  completely  full  of 
quartz. 

The  Cortez  mine,  I^evada,  and  the  Lisbon  Valley  copper- 
fields  of  Utah  are  also  cases  in  point.  At  these  places  mineral- 
ized solutions  came  up  through  hard  strata  of  sedimentary  rocks 
and  spread  out  in  soft  porous  strata,  mineralizing  considerable 
areas.  In  both  localities  the  vertical  fissures  are  small,  and 
show  little  alteration  of  the  wall-rocks.  From  specimens  I  have 
seen  which  were  brought  from  Cobalt,  Ontario,  Can.,  I  would 
say  this  is  another  case  in  point.  The  specimens  show  solid 
sheets  of  silver  between  comparatively  unaltered  walls. 

That  the  lavas  issuing  from  volcanoes  contain  large  quantities 
of  steam  is  well  known.  During  the  early  stages  of  the  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius,  in  1898, 1  observed  a  small  lava  stream  on  two 
occasions,  about  6  days  apart.  The  stream  was  about  half  a  mile 
long,  and  was  moving  very  slowly.  I  presume  it  had  taken 
three  weeks  to  gain  this  length,  yet  it  was  spitting  steam  con- 
tinually from  every  f»ore  throughout  its  entire  length.  I  was 
much  impressed  with  two  things:  the  great  amount  of  steam 
escaping  from  a  stream  15  ft.  wide  and  4  ft.  deep;  and  the  fact 
that  the  lower  end  continued  to  advance  when  it  had  only  a 
very  dull  red  heat.  I  wond(;rcd  whether  the  escaping  steam 
did  not  account  for  its  mobility  in  some  way.  If  all  magmas 
have  stored  in  them  as  great  quantities  of  water  as  the  Vesuvius 
lava.s  and  if  they  tend  to  discharge  it  when  brought  into  condi- 
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tions  of  lessened  pressure  we  have  here  a  source  of  water  of  no 
small  moment.  It  is  hardly  conceivable,  however,  that  this 
source  can  alone  supply  all  the  water  used  in  vein-makini^  in  all 
cases.  For  instance,  if  a  magma  contained  as  much  as  "25  per 
cent,  of  water,  then  a  spring  running  10  miners'  inches  would 
in  200  years  exhaust  a  body  of  the  magma  40  ft.  thick  and  3,600 
acres  in  extent.  I  think  we  must  agree,  therefore,  that  in  some 
cases  the  volcanic  waters  are  serviceable  principally  in  starting 
and  maintaining  open  waterways  and  establishing  a  current. 
In  such  cases  they  are  probably  joined  by  other  waters,  and  the 
combined  flow  accounts  for  the  volume  of  water  which  we  find 
issuing  from  some  mineral  springs.  Thus  we  find  ore-deposits, 
such  as  the  immense  quartz-veins  of  the  San  Juan,  in  Colorado, 
or  the  big  quartz-lenses  of  the  Homestake,  in  S.  Dakota,  and  of 
the  Mother  Lode,  in  California,  that  seem  to  have  been  formed 
by  a  generous  8U[)ply  of  water ;  and  we  find  other  ore-bodies 
which  indicate  that  very  little  water  ever  circulated  through 
the  veins,  as,  for  instance,  the  ore-shoots  of  Goldfield,  Xev., 
whieii  occupy  single  cracks  or  net-works  of  cracks,  made  since 
the  big  (piartz-reefs  were  formed,  and  in  wliidi  angular  cor- 
ners of  the  walls  frequently  stick  out  into  the  solid  masses  of 
sulphide  ore.  As  the  ore-bodies  are  found  in  the  easily  altered 
country-rocks  as  well  as  in  the  (juartz-ledges,  such  angular  cor- 
ners are  the  more  remarkable.  If  the  mineralized  solutions  had 
run  a  long  time,  tliese  corners  would  have  been  rounded  off. 
At  Cripi)le  Creek,  likewise,  we  find  areas  where  the  joints 
and  seams  of  the  country-rock  are  coated  with  sylvanite,  and 
where  there  is  n<j  other  evidence  of  vein-making  agencies.  In 
the  veins  themselves  silicification  is  very  slight.  Kalgoorlie, 
West  Australia,  where  a  great  deal  of  enrichment  has  taken 
place  with  very  little  silicification  or  other  alteration  of  the 
country-rock,  is  another  illustration.  Such  camps  are  irrecon- 
cilable, in  my  mind,  with  tlie  theory  tliat  veins  were  formed  by 
very  lean  solutions  acting  through  long  periods  of  time.  Kven 
the  big  low-grade  c|uartz-veinfl  seem  to  indicate  an  agent  much 
more  active  than  is  generally  recognized.  To  my  mind,  the 
evidence  suggests  that  some  ore-lxxlies  were  forme<l  by  the 
nuigmatic  waters  or  vapors  alone,  while  others  were  formed  or 
rearranged  by  considerable  volumes  of  water.  There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  quartz  of  an  ored)o<ly  is  not  always  a 
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fiill-bloocled  brothor  to  the  mineral  oonteiits  of  that  body;   but 
I  will  not  discuss  that  matter  at  this  time. 

In  most  irenetic  processes  nature  is  extremely  wasteful.  In 
the  formation  of  a  sand-bar  in  the  Mississippi  river,  hundreds 
of  tons  of  material  pass  down  the  river  every  day  ;  but  it  is  only 
an  occasional  grain  that  lodges  on  the  sand-bar.  Or  in  the 
growth  of  mounds  around  mineral  springs,  the  water  that  flows 
over  them  is  all  charged  with  mineral  matter  but  it  is  only  aft 
occasional  atom  that  lodges  on  the  mound.  In  view  of  this  con- 
sideration, it  seems  to  me  that  the  theory  that  ore-deposits  w^ere 
formed  by  leaching  the  extremely  lean,  eruptive,  or  other  rocks 
known  to  us  on  the  surface,  involves  one  of  two  rather  unten- 
able suppositions.  Either  we  must  conclude  that  nature  has 
operated  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  is  almost  unattain- 
able in  the  laboratory;  that  she  has  leached  absolutely  clean 
the  metal-contents  of  a  rock  which  had  the  merest  trace 
to  start  with,  and  that  she  has  precipitated  every  bit  of  the 
metal  so  gathered  in  an  ore-body,  leaving  the  solution  abso- 
lutely barren;  or  else,  in  case  it  is  admitted  that  nature  prob- 
ably operated  with  her  usual  prodigality,  we  must  assume  that  a 
tremendously  large  mass  has  been  subjected  to  leaching  action 
to  form  a  relatively  small  ore-body.  In  accounting  for  a  large 
ore-body,  such  as  those  of  our  leading  copper-camps,  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  understand  how  the  1  cachings  from  such  a  great  area  as 
this  hypothesis  necessitates  could  have  been  gathered  together 
into  one  underground  channel.  We  are  forced  to  assume  that 
veins  must  branch  out  downwardly  like  the  limbs  and  twigs  of 
a  giant  tree  inverted.  Such  conditions  are  contrary  to  ordi- 
nary observation.  Veins  not  infrequently  unite  as  depth  is 
gained,  but  very  seldom  branch  out  with  de{)th.  This  again 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  solutions  that  formed  ore-bodies 
were  not  the  extremely  dilute  solutions  which  would  result  from 
leaching  lean  rocks. 

Another  reason  for  believing  that  ore-bodies  were  formed 
from  comparatively  rich  solutions  is  the  well-known  difhcnlty 
of  precipitating  the  last  trace  of  any  metal  in  solution.  Who- 
ever has  had  to  do  with  a  leaching  process,  such  as  cyanidation 
or  chlorination,  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  into  solutio!i  the 
la«t  trace  of  gold  in  the  ore,  and  to  preci[)itate  the  last  trace  of 
value  from  tlie  solution.    Fn  fact,  this  is  ]»ractically  imi)ossible ; 
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tailings  carryiiiLC  from  30  to  60  cents  pur  ton  arc  (-onsidurcMl  in 
most  cases  to  indicate  good  work;  and  foul  solution  that  con- 
tains no  more  than  20  or  30  cents  of  value  per  ton  is  considered 
poor  enough  to  throw  away.  Yet  the  surface-rocks,  considered  by 
some  to  be  tlie  source  of  the  metals,  are  much  leaner  than  the 
poorest  tailings;  therefore,  solutions  picking  up  metals  from 
them  must  be  poorer  than  the  solutions  we  are  forced  to  dis- 
card as  worthless — in  fact,  not  less  dilute  than  the  sea-water, 
which  Don  found  to  contain  0.071  grain  of  gold  per  ton  of 
2,240  lb.  Don  was  unable  to  precipitate  directly  from  this 
sea-water  any  gold  at  all,  although  he  used  the  best  precipitants 
under  tlie  most  favorable  conditions.  He  made  liis  determina- 
tions by  slowly  eva})orating  several  tons  of  sea-water  and  assay- 
ing the  residue. 

As  to  tlie  time  occupied  in  forming  veins,  it  seems  to  me  that 
most  of  the  work  has  been  done  during  the  period  that  Prof. 
Kemp  so  fittingly  calls  that  of  "expiring  vulcanism."  This  is 
a  relatively  short  period — so  short,  in  fact,  that  changes  in  its 
conditions  may  be  noticed  within  a  human  life-time.  Hot  springs 
are  very  generally  associated  with  exi)iring  vulcanism :  and 
nearly  all  the  hot  springs  that  I  know  of  are  noticeably  drying  up. 
At  Steamboat  springs,  Xevada,  at  least  two  borings  have  had 
to  be  made  to  bring  the  flow  up  to  its  original  capacity.  Old 
settlers  at  Glenwood  springs,  Colorado,  testify  that  hot  water 
used  to  issue  from  a  number  of  minor  vents  whieh  are  now  dry, 
an<l  that  the  main  streams  are  shnvly  <lccreasing  in  flow.  At 
Aguacaliente,  in  Sonora,  the  water  is  used  for  irrigation,  and 
the  abandoned  fields  farthest  down  the  gulch  bear  mute  testi- 
mony to  the  gradually  decreasing  flow.  This  spring  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  fact  that  liot  mineral  springs  have  some  source 
other  than  rain-water.  The  only  range  in  this  dry  country  that 
receives  any  rain-fall  to  speak  is  the  Sierra  Madre,  100  miles 
east  and  across  the  Yaqui  valKy.  The  largest  cold  springs 
within  a  radius  of  20  miles  are  only  large  enough  to  supply 
water  for  domestic  use. 

In  discussing  mineral  springs,  it  must  be  bonu'  in  miml  that 
some  of  them  are  no  doubt  of  secomhiry  origin.  Thus,  Trimble 
springs,  Colora<lo,  gives  every  evidenee  of  having  received  its 
heat  and  mineral  contents  fr«»n)  tin- Mvidi/ati.ni  of  :i  lav/t'  bodv 
of  iron  pyrites. 
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Table  II. — Analyses  of  Sprmr/- Waters. 

Parts  in  one  thousand. 


No. 


Na 0.1042  0.77; ;         'tn'O.Glir.' 

K tr.     U.tx  'JU.»j«hJo 

Ca 0.5060  0.u;i... ,    ...;-i  o.u>Hy 

Mg O.OOIO  0.UU34  O.OUM  0.06O4 

Ba 

Sr 

LI 

Fe 

Mn 

CI 

Br 

I - 

FI 


10 


11 


12 


0.0310  n.na» 

O.IUS.'.  0.tJ37_'0.uli» 

1.0739  0.0012 

0.2352  

tr ' 


ir.    ! I I O.OOav ! 

tr       ' 0.0027  

ir,    I ! I I O.OOOU 

tr.     0.9697,0.2396  0.2070  0.22T2,0.9o;il ! 4.-273I)  0.(M»0 

I ..: I i 0.0025  ; 

' I ' tr 


CO, 0.08.52 1     tr.     0.5787  0.1776  0.2624  1.7513 0.1792  0.0883  0.0089 

80, 0.1614  0.3565  0.3901  0.3492  0.8131  0.1039 2.0318  0.0010 

HPO4 tr tr.      0.0004 0.0179 

BiOt - ' 0.2174  1.8784  2.4043      tr.  tr 

AU)3 tr.     0.0010  O.Onis  0.0(1(13  0.0022  0.0012 

SIO2 tr.     0. 2788  0. 1136  0. 1310  0.122UU.31tJ«;  0.0371  0.0418    0.24(>4  O.tJUNj  0.(X517 


H. 

OrKanic tr.    I I 

0 0.01940.0255  0.0080 

H;S 0.0500 

KHSandS 

A8-<)j i 

SbO, i 

P, 


0.0030 


0.0050  0.0076 


O.0S25 


FeO 

MgO 

Na-O 

CaO 

K,0 

FeCOj 

NaCl 

Alk.  (arb. 

KS(J« 

Ca.«<>4 

NaS04 

MkCI  

KCI 

NaBr 


0.0005  0.0045 

0.0007  



0.0069 

0.0086i 

0.0005  

0.0006  

tr.  



0.0002' 



0.0005 

0.9193! 

0.0005' 

0.1246  

0.0010   tr.   2.0398 0.0109 

1.1027  1.0:?'.»7  13.f.226  0.0243 

2.0075  0.:>0y    0.4768 0.0154  

0.30051 

0.0234 1.1.548 , , 

,0.6890 -I ~« 

1 0.1637! -.. 

0.0470  0.0747 j I 

0.07041 1 ! -.. 


Total 0.9068  2.5171  1.18*4  1.0211  2.0692  2.81W  5.3675  6.3910  16.08.52  •>."- 


r.» 


Sprinop. 
No.  1,  Sulpliur  .xprings,  \joh  \ngv\vs  ;   Anniuil  Itifunt  U.  S.  (teoloi/tral  Surrry, 
p.  19.'),  187G.      N<).  2,  Hot  .spriii)^  at   II«»t  Spring  stati<»n,  ('.  1*.  K.  K.  ;  Chnmlnrlin 
and  Salij<fmry*M  (ieoloffy,    pp.    224-22o.       No.    'A,    Hot   springs  at   tlie   Imxe   of    the 
(^Iranitf    im»uiitaiii.>»,    Nevada;    ChnmlK-rlin    nrnl   Stth'j*hnrtf' s    (•'     '  1:      ""'•    ""-'*'. 

No.  4,  Ii«iiliiig  spring  at  Honey  I^ike  valley,  Califoniia  ;   Chm  ^  >' 

Otology,  pp.  224-220.  No.  5,  Warm  spring,  Mono  IjjL-in,  (ulifoniia  ;  liiJUtin  No. 
9,  U.  S.  (irnlinfirat  .S'tinvy.  p.  27.  No.  (5,  Steamlxuit  sprin^^.  Nevada  ;  (i.  K. 
Becker,  Qettlttyy  0/  the  (^itlrkHUi^-r  Ih-ftoxih  0/  the  Pntifir  Sluft*- ;  MtnuHjrnph  xiii., 
U.  S,  Ofolttfjirat  Surrry,  p.  ^7.  No.  7  and  No.  S,  two  difTerent  nhaftjt  at  Sulphur 
Ikink,  Califoniin  ;  <i.  F.  IJet-ker,  Oeology  0/  the  (^lUeknUtrr  I>ffnmtK  of  the  Pande 
Stopr  ;  Mun'njrnph  xiii,  U.  S.  (ifotnijiral  SuriTy^  p.  2'VJ.  No.  '.»,  <ilenwiMMl  springs 
Colorado  ;  (H'iiu^umI  .S'/»rin^x  Ifntrl  l\nnphltl.  No.  10,  artesian  well  at  ."^heUiytpin, 
Wi«<f)nMin  ;  ('.  F.  Chnmller,  Ameriran  ChnniiU.  p.  'MO,  1H7«1.  No.  11,  the  Mii^^iwippi 
river;   W.  .1.  Jone»»,   /iV/K*rr  l.ouixinun  Stntr  Jl  Umlth,  p.  .TO,  1SK_».      No.  12, 

the  Siieninniilo  rivi-r  ;    \\    .1     .Ihih-,    tliifirt  <  r    Stnlr    lliont  nf  Ifmlth,   \^7^. 
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TaV)le  I.  contains  anal vscs  ot*  23  eruptive  rock^,  and  Table  II. 
the  analyses  of  12  spring-waters,  the  first  nine  of  the  latter  be- 
insT  hot  spriiiiTS,  the  tenth  an  artesian  well,  and  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  river-waters.  The  rock  analyses,  which  are  from 
representative  surface  eruptives,  show  that  these  rocks  must  be 
verv  lean  indeed  in  the  useful  metals.  Mr.  Waldemar  Lind- 
gren'  mentions  the  linding  of  traces  of  pyrite,  chalcopyrite  and 
galena  in  the  gray  gneiss  of  Freiberg.  Prof.  Kemp  mentions  the 
finding  of  various  metals  in  various  eruptive  rocks,  but  does  not 
give  any  quantitative  analyses.^ 

Don  was  unable  to  find  any  gold  at  all  in  the  rocks  he  ex- 
amined except  in  association  with  iron  pyrites,  which  latter 
gave  evidence  of  being  the  result  of  vein-making  agencies.  Of 
course,  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  analyses  of  the  eruptive  rocks 
are  made  after  they  have  been  leached  out.  If  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  surface  eruptive  rocks  have  a  tendency  to  throw 
ofi'  metals,  as  they  do  steam  and  sulphur,  during  the  cooling 
process  this  would  remove  many  of  my  objections  to  considering 
them  the  source  of  the  metals  in  our  ore-bodies.  In  the  lack  of 
such  proof,  however,  we  must  recognize  that  they  are  extremely 
lean,  and  therefore  a  very  unlikely  source  of  mineral  wealth. 

Of  the  four  rocks  from  the  Telluride  quadrangle  only  one 
shows  manganese ;  yet  rhodonite  and  rhodocrosite  are  very  com- 
mon to  the  veins  of  this  district.  Of  the  six  analyses  from  the 
La  Plata  quadrangle,  every  one  shows  manganese ;  yet  it  has 
been  my  observation  that  manganese  is  a  rare  constituent  of  the 
veins  of  this  quadrangle.  In  the  13  analyses  of  rock  from  the 
Port  Orford  quadrangle  a  wide  range  of  minerals  is  seen,  which 
often  are  found  in  veins,  yet  the  veins  of  this  locality  contain 
little  but  quartz,  pyrite,  chalcopyrite  and  gold.'' 

Tlie  table  of  spring-waters  was  rather  surprising  to  me  in 
that  it  shows  that  an  artesian  well-water  may  contain  as  much 
mineral  matter  in  solution  as  the  average  hot  spring.  I  do  not 
eee  tliat  a  comparison  of  the  minerals  found  in  hot  springs  with 
those  minerals  found  \i\  the  eruptive  rocks  is  very  instructive. 
T^nfortnii;it(ly,  I  have  no  complete  analyses  of  all  the  rocks  ira- 


'  .MetaHf>rnatic  ProccHHes  in  Figsure-Veina,  TVann.,  xxx.,  f)')i)  et  neq.  (1900). 

•  The   Hoh-  of  tlie  Ij^ncoiis  RocUh  in   the  Formation  of  \'eins,  fJenesis  of  Ore- 
JfrfxmtM,  pp.  r,8I  to  700,  ami  Trnnn.,  xxx'i.,  109  to  I'.H  (\'M)].) 

•  Port  Or/ord  Folio,  U.  S.  Geologiml  Surrey. 
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mediatelv  surroiiDdini^  a  hot  spniii^.  If  such  aiialvses  were 
available  they  would  be  very  instructive.  As  it  is,  the  only  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  hot  springs  brought  out  by  the 
analyses  is  the  presence  of  sulphur  and  sulj>hur  gases  and  of 
chlorine  combinations.  Fresh  lava,  we  know,  gives  off'  fumes 
of  sul})hur  and  chlorine;  hence  it  is  natural  to  connect  hot  sul- 
phur springs  with  fresh  eruptivee. 

The  analyses  given  in  Table  I.  show  very  few  of  the  useful 
metals  in  solution,  but  Posepny  in  liis  Genesis  of  Ore-Deposits 
mentions  that  lead  occurs  in  the  springs  of  Kippoldsau  (accord- 
ing to  Will,  1.6  to  3.7  nig.  per  ton),  and  in  the  Kissingen  spring 
(13  mg.  j>er  ton),  and  quotes  from  G.  Bischof,  as  follows,  the 
maxima  Ibund  in  mineral  springs  up  to  1854,  in  milligrams  per 
ton  of  water  :"^  Arsenious  acid,  1.5;  antimony  oxide,  0.1 ;  zinc 
oxide  (sulphate),  13.3;  lead  oxide,  0.1  ;  copper  oxide,  6.4  :  tin 
oxide,  0.1. 

It  is  not  mentioned  whether  or  not  anv  of  these  mav  have 
been  enriched  in  a  secondary  way.  It  would  not,  however,  be 
surprising  if  no  spring  among  those  analyzed  had  been  prima- 
rily enriched  with  useful  metals.  "We  have  only  a  few  analy- 
ses ;  ore-bodies  are  very  rare  things,  and  give  evidence  of  hav- 
ing been  made  in  conifuiratively  short  periods,  while  veins  are 
very  common  things;  so  that,  granted  the  hot  springs  are  mak- 
ing veins,  the  probabilities  are  that  they  are  nearly  all  making 
barren  veins  or  barren  parts  of  veins.  Posepny  found  that  the 
iSulphur  Bank  spring,  whose  enrichment  is  probably  primary, 
carried  small  (piantities  of  mercurial  sulphide  in  suspension. 
At  least  he  found  this  material  on  his  tilter-paper  afttr  tiltering 
the  water,  but  he  found  onlv  a  trace  of  mercurv  in  the  water. 
Unless  we  accept  tliis  case,  1  have  not  read  of  any  in  wliieh  a 
mineral  sprifig  lias  ])een  "  caught  in  the  act  "  of  making  an 
ore-ln»(ly,  and  this  only  emphasizes  my  belief  that  ore-i)o«lies 
are  formed  in  relatively  short  periods  of  time,  (^re-bodies  seem 
to  have  been  formed  in  every  geological  age  since  early  paleo- 
zoic times;  and  if  we  grant  that  each  mineralized  district  was 
enriclied  in  a  relatively  short  pericxl,  it  would  not  be  strange  if 
very  few  ore-bodies,  or  none  at  all,  were  in  process  of  formation 
at  the  jjresent  moment. 


'•  Oeneau  <^  OrfDrj^^i'iM  p.  47. 
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Wo  know  that  many  veins  aro  now  in  process  of  formation; 
anil  we  tinil  that  nianv  sprinirs  carry  in  solution  the  materials 
found  in  veins,  showing  that  nature  is  prodigal  in  her  methods. 
Probably  a  small  part  only  of  the  vein-making  contents  of  any 
spring  is  deposited  in  the  underground  channel;  the  rest  "goes 
down  the  creek."  If  we  should  iind  a  mineral  spring  in  the 
process  of  forming  an  ore-body,  we  might  expect  most  of  the 
metallic  constituents  of  the  solution  to  have  remained  in  it  after 
it  issued  from  the  ground. 

It  is  true  that  we  analyze  spring-w^aters  after  they  have 
passed  through  the  zone  of  precipitation  ;  and  it  is  conceivable 
that  a  water  showing  at  the  surface  no  trace  of  metal  may  have 
carried  material  quantities  of  metal  before  it  reached  the  zone 
of  precipitation.  But  in  that  case  the  water  must  have  been 
completely  robbed  of  metal-values  in  the  zone  of  precipitation ; 
and  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  such  a  clean  precipitation 
could  be  effected  by  such  precipitating-agents  as  w^e  attribute 
to  the  superficial  zone.  It  is  easier  to  believe  that  we  have 
not  as  yet  found  an  ore-body  forming  or  a  spring  engaged  in 
forminor  one. 

It  has  been  asserted  lately  that  the  curative  effect  of  some 
mineral  springs  is  largely  due  to  radio-activity.  Nearly  all  the 
radio-active  metals  are  of  high  specific  gravity;  so  that  the  as- 
sociation of  mineral  springs  with  ore-bodies  or  with  magmas 
rich  in  heavy  metals  is  further  indicated  in  this  way. 

Glenwood  springs,  Colorado,  and  Hot  springs,  Arkansas,  have 
both  been  found  to  be  slightly  radio-active.  But  the  springs 
most  remarkable  in  this  respect  hitherto  discovered  are  the 
Doughty  springs,  in  Delta  county,  Colo.  Dr.  Wm.  V.  lleadden 
has  made  some  very  fine  radiogra[)hs  from  the  sinter  surround- 
ing these  springs.'' 

Tljere  are  several  springs,  and  the  analyses  differ  somewhat; 
but  the  principal  radio-active  spring  (called  the  Drinking  spring) 
has  the  following  analysis,  in  parts  [x-r  1,000:  Xa,  0.045863; 
K,  0.00157G;  Li,  0.000440;  X1I„  0.0000G8;  Ca,  0.005272; 
Ba,  0.000192;  Sr,  0.000150;  Mg,  0.003280;  Fe,  0.000020; 
Al,  0.000054;  Mn,  0.000060  ;  Zn,  trace;  CI,  0.019762;  Br, 
0.000065;  I,  trace;  SO,,  0.013022;  SiO^,  0.000696;  BO^, 
0.000174;  total,  0.090656. 

"  Prftcfedinyn  Colorado  Scienli/ic  Society,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  1  to  .'50  (IDOo). 
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These  are  not  hot  springs;  and  whether  ur  not  they  are 
f^prings  of  primary  enrichment  is  not  clearly  shown.  It  will  he 
noted  from  the  analysis  that  Na,  CI,  and  S0^  are  the  principal 
substances  found  in  solution;  hut  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  spring  is  the  barium  sulphate  which  the  water  is  actively 
precipitating  on  the  mound  around  the  spring.  Dr.  Ileadden 
says:  "  The  deposition  of  practically  pure  baric  sulphate  by  a 
mineral  spring  is,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  tind,  a  unique 
fact.'"-  The  radium  is  intimately  associated  with  the  barium 
sulphate. 

III.  The  Solution.^  Derived  Their  Metal-Values  from  a 
Comparatively  Rich  Source. 

This  follows  necessarily,  it"  it  Ije  admitted  that  ore-bodies 
give  unmistakable  evidence  that  they  were  formed  by  rich  solu- 
tions. If  we  believe  that  the  source  of  the  values  was  the  sur- 
face-rocks, but  admit  that  "  expiring  vulcanism  "  set  matters  in 
motion  for  vein-making,  we  should  expect  all  veins  to  show  a 
certain  amount  of  concentration  of  mineral  values;  at  least  all 
■of  the  veins  in  the  vicinity  of  eruptive  rocks.  But  the  com- 
plete barrenness  of  most  veins,  even  in  mining  districts,  is  one 
vt'  the  hard  facts  that  are  pressed  home  upon  every  experienced 
mining  man.  There  are  also,  of  course,  countless  absolutely 
barren  veins  and  dislocations  outside  the  mining  districts. 

Sonic  writers  suppose  that  the  surface  erujttive  nx-ks  carry 
appreciably  more  mineral  than  other  rocks,  and  that  they  are 
the  source  of  the  mineral  in  the  ore-deposits.  It  is,  however,  a 
common  observation  that  the  characteristic  eruptive  rocks  of 
a  mining  camp  are  not  confined  to  the  mineralized  area.  As 
exam})les,  1  will  mention  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  Tlie  Ilomestuke, 
S.  D.,  Kalgoorlie,  W.  A.,  Monte  Christo,  Wash.,  Goldtield, 
Nev.,  Arizona  King,  Ariz.,  and  Kl  Trinidad,  Sonora.  It  is  also 
common  that  these  rocks  carry  either  no  values  at  all  or  a 
metal  that  is  not  characteristic  of  the  camp.  In  the  analyses 
given  in  Table  I.  it  will  be  noticed  that  tlie  eruptives  of  the  La 
Plata  (piadrangle  all  carry  manganese,  while  oidy  one  of  those 
in  the  Telluride  qua<lrangle  carriis  manganese.  Uhodocrosite 
and  rhodonite  are  very  }trevalent  in  the  Telluride  (piadrangle, 
but  only  occasionally  met   with   in  the  T.a   IMatas,  if  my  own 
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limited  observations  are  to  be  rebed  upon.  I  tbink  tbat  all  tbis 
points  to  tbe  exeeptional  and  unusual  sources  for  sucb  ore-bodies. 
The  principal  objection  to  a  deep-seated  and  rich  source  for 
the  mineralization  of  veins  wbicb  I  have  read  is  tbat  of  Van 
Hise,  who,  calliuij:  attention  to  the  limits  of  the  zone  of  frac- 
ture, sa\*s  :*^ 

"  On  the  assumptions  (a)  that  the  strength  of  the  rocks  is  the  same  as  at  the  sur- 
face, (b)  that  the  rocks  are  all  of  the  same  kind,  (c)  that  the  temperature  is  the 
same  as  at  the  surface,  (d)  that  the  water  present  does  not  make  any  difference  in 
the  character  of  deformation,  (e)  that  the  rocks  yield  as  readily  by  fracture  as  by 
flowage,  <f  •  that  the  rocks  break  as  readily  by  fracture  when  the  deformation  is 
slow  as  when  it  is  rapid,  and  (g)  that  the  rocks  are  among  the  strongest,  I  have 
calculated  that  the  maximum  depth  of  the  upper  part  of  the  zone  of  flowage  under 
mass-static  conditions  can  not  be  greater  than  12,000  meters." 

He  concludes  that  the  practical  limit  in  depth  of  the  zone  of 
fracture  is  about  5,000  m.,  and  tbat  a  fissure  would  close  almost 
at  once  at  a  depth  of  12,000  meters. 

Tbe  resistance  of  a  large  number  of  rocks  to  binding  and 
crushing  has  been  determined ;  but  sucb  figures  give  us  no  sat- 
isfactory basis  for  the  calculation  here  involved.  It  is  necessary 
to  consider  also  the  "  arching  "  of  any  material,  even  of  crushed 
material.  Loose  coke  and  ore  have  no  strength  whatever  to  re- 
sist flexure,  yet  they  will  "  bridge  "  a  blast-furnace,  and  broken 
ore  will  often  arch  in  an  ore-chute  and  choke  it  up. 

If  Prof.  Van  Hise's  conclusion  is  correct,  why  does  not  rock- 
flowage  prevent  the  continued  existence  of  mountain-peaks  5,000 
m.  high,  and  of  springs  at  the  base  of  such  masses?"  If  a 
fissure  could  not  exist  at  a  given  depth,  how  can  a  peak  exist  to 
an  equal  height  ?  Such  a  peak  may  represent  the  foot-wall  of 
a  rather  flat  fissure,  the  opposite  side  of  which  has  been  re- 
moved. Would  the  absence  of  the  opposite  side  prevent  the 
action  of  rock-flowage  ?  lias  the  phenomenon  of  rock-flowage 
ever  been  observed,  bulging  out  tbe  solid  rock  at  tbe  base  of  a 
peak  or  precipice  ? 

If  a  spring  can  flow  from  un<lcr  a  mass  of  rock  20,000  ft.  high, 
why  could  not  a  fissure  exist  20,000  ft.  below  the  surface? 


••  A  Ircatiiie  on  MeUmorphism,  Monograph  xlvii.,  TI.  S.  fleological  Survey,  p.  189 
(1904). 

'*  According  to  Mr.  M.  W.  Conway's  CUmfnng  aruL  Exploration  in  the  Karakoram- 
Ifimalftyaji  {vo\.  i.,  p.  486,  1894j,  Peak  K2  of  that  range  is  28,000  ft.  above;  sea- 
level,  and  many  other  peaks  exceed  20,000  ft.  In  Bolivia  there  are  mountains 
rising  sfjmewhat  abruptly  21,0<KJ  or  22,000  ft.  from  sea-level.  Many  other  in- 
ftances  could  be  cited,  from  British  Columbia  and  Alaska. 
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Again,  the  effect  of  rock-ti(j\vage,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  ad- 
mittedly slow,  and  must  be  subject  to  arrest  or  diversion  by  the 
greater  force  of  rock-movements  in  mass.  Such  movements, 
indicated  in  innumerable  instances  bv  their  i^eoloo^ical  effects, 
are  continually  presented  for  our  observation  in  non-volcanic 
earthquakes,  like  those  at  Charleston,  San  Francisco,  Jamaica, 
etc.,  and  are  reported  daily  by  the  seismometers  of  the  world. 
Is  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  a  movement  felt  at  a  horizontal 
distance  of  10,000  miles  has  had  no  effect  below  the  depth  of 
5,000  or  12,000  m.  (3  or  7  miles)?  If  it  has  had  such  effect, 
it  must  have  counteracted  the  previous  work  of  rock-flowage, 
and  opened  new  fissures,  upon  which  that  slow  agencv  must 
commence  operations  de  novo. 

Very  recent  seisniometric  observations  (preceding  l)y  a  few 
weeks  the  Jamaica  earthquake  of  January,  1907)  reported  a 
submarine  earthquake  in  the  deepest  part  of  tlie  Pacific,  far  ex- 
ceeding in  intensity  and  energy  any  tiling  hitherto  observed  on 
land.  Such  earthquakes  occur  under,  say,  24,000  ft.  of  sea- 
water  (the  maximnin  depth  off  the  coast  of  Asia  is  greater  tlian 
that),  equivalent  in  weight  to  10,000  ft.  of  rock:  yet  they  not 
only  break  the  sea-bottom,  but  possess  surplus  energy  enough 
to  lift  the  sea  itself,  producing  enormous  tidal  waves.  May  we 
not  safely  conclude  that  they  might  still  occur  under  a  greater 
superincumbent  i)ressure,  and,  in  particular,  that  15,000  or 
20,000  ft.  of  rock,  the  pressure  of  which,  producing  rock-flowage, 
operates  much  more  slowly  than  an  equal  pressure  producing 
water-flowage,  would  not  necessarily  prevent  an  earth(piake  suf- 
ficient to  make  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  maintain  fissures?** 

Again,  it  is  not  proved  that  the  ])ressure  which  would  close 
an  open  crack  by  rock-flowage  would  be  sufficient  to  change 
the  density  of  the  rock  itself,  and  close  all  pores  and  capillary 
passages  in  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that  the  slow  de- 
formation of  rocks  under  pressure  takes  place  without  fracture 
or  change  of  density.  This,  at  least,  is  indicated  by  the  early 
experiments  of  Sor!)y  and  others,  and  by  the  actual  observed 
conditions  of  limestone,  etc.,  whicli  have  been  thus  changed  in 
form,  yet  show  their  original  structure.  It  follow8,  ap|>arently, 
that  the  assumed  lower  limit  of  rock-tlowage  is  not  necessarily 
the  limit  of  rock  permeability,  and  alno  that  any  interruption 

'^  This  cnniiidrrntion  wai  fOggctte*!  to  mc  in  %  private  communirmtion  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  IiiHtitutc. 
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of  the  closinir  of  a  lissiire  bv  rock-liowas^e  mio'lit  continue  for 
an  indetinite  period,  or  until  rock-tlowage  in  new  directions,  or 
a  forced  change  in  the  density  of  the  rock,  had  completed  the 
process  thus  interrupted.  This  leaves  room  for  the  hypothesis 
here  advanced,  which  requires,  not  the  endless  persistence,  but 
only  the  existence  for  a  sufficient  period,  of  deep  channels  of 
circulation. 

Xow,  there  is  here  no  question  of  an  absolutely  open  fissure, 
with  walls  nowhere  in  contact.  On  the  contrary,  fissures  are  al- 
most always  formed  by  movements  of  one  wall  relatively  to  the 
other,  and  are  almost  always  "  closed  "  to  a  certain  extent  by 
the  "■  misfit  "  contact  of  the  walls  in  their  new  relative  position. 
This  leaves  more  or  less  continuous  and  connected  channels  for 
underground  waters  and  gases,  the  further  closing  of  which  by 
the  pressure  of  the  inclosing  rocks  may  be  long  delayed  by  the 
fact  that  the  pressure  tending  to  close  the  openings  must  over- 
come the  resistance  of  the  solid  masses  which  are  keeping  them 
open  and  the  "  arching  "  of  the  material  around  such  openings. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  complete  "  squeezing  out"  of  all 
such  residual  and  interstitial  cavities  is  likely  to  be  a  much 
slower  process  than  the  closing  of  altogether  open  and  con- 
tinuous fissures. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  small  open  channels  may  not  exist  as  far  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth  as  mountain  peaks  extend  above  the  average  grav- 
ity-level ;  and,  moreover,  as  these  channels  would  doubtless  be 
filled  with  water,  a  practically  incompressible  liquid,  having 
material  weight  of  its  own,  I  think  we  may  conclude  that  they 
would  resist  closing  all  the  more  on  that  account,  and,  indeed, 
could  not  be  completely  closed,  unless  the  water  were  provided 
with  the  means  of  escape — in  other  words,  with  channels! 

Prof.  Van  Ilise  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  a  certain 
de[>th  the  critical  temperature  of  water  (860°  C.)  would  be 
reached,  and  that  it  could  not  exist  as  water  below  that  depth. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  form  in  which  it  could  exist 
would  not  possess  equal  density  and  solvent  power. 

According  to  the  rate  of  increase  assumed  by  many  writers — 
l^C.  for  every  30  m.  of  added  depth — the  critical  temperature 
would  be  reached  at  10,350  m.,  if  15°  C.  be  taken  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surface.     But  we  are  scarcely  warranted  in  as- 
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sumiiig  that  rate  as  uniform  to  great  depths.  M.  Walferdiii, 
by  a  series  of  careful  observations  in  two  shafts  at  Creuzot, 
proved  that  down  to  a  depth  of  1,800  ft.  tho  increase  in  temper- 
ature amounted  to  1°  F.  for  every  55  ft.  of  descent ;  but  below 
the  depth  named  the  rate  of  increase  was  as  great  as  1°  F.  for 
every  44  ft.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  great  boring  of  Gren- 
elle,  at  Paris,  the  increase  in  temperature  down  to  740  ft.  was 
1°  F.  for  every  50  ft.:  but  from  740  to  1,600  ft.  it  diminished 
to  1°  F.  for  every  75  ft.  A  similar  remarkable  fact  was  shown 
in  the  Sperenberg  boring,  near  Berlin,  where  the  rate  of  in- 
crease for  1,900  ft.  was  1°  F.  for  every  55  ft.,  and  for  the  next 
2,000  ft.  only  1°  F.  for  every  62  ft.  In  the  deep  well  at  Buda 
Pesth  there  was  actually  found  a  decline  in  temperature  below 
the  depth  of  3,000  ft. 

A  list  of  164  wells,  from  400  to  2,220  ft.  deep,  bored  in  the 
United  States,**  shows  irregularities  of  temperature  not  to  be  re- 
ferred to  any  general  formula.  To  the  rule  mentioned  above — 
namely,  1°  C.  for  every  30  m.  of  added  depth — there  are  far  more 
exceptions  than  confirmations.  Xo  doubt  these  variations  are 
due  to  local  physical  or  chemical  causes  ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  under  conditions  of  expiring  vulcan- 
ism  very  high  temperatures  may  prevail,  probably  even  beyond 
the  critical  temperature  of  water.  But  it  seems  unsafe  to  reckon 
upon  a  transcendently  hot  interior  of  the  mass  of  the  earth. 

Finally,  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  this  mass  is  under  such 
pressure  as  to  be  precluded  from  all  movement  whatever  below 
a  few  thousand  feet  of  its  4,000  miles  of  radius:  and  a  move- 
ment causing  displacement  would  give  opportunity  for  the  rise 
of  a  heavy  magma  to  a  higher  level. 

Til  view  of  the  above  considerations,  T  find  nothing  preelud- 
ing  the  idea  that  the  solutions  which  have  formed  ore-bodies 
have  had  comparatively  rich  sources,  and  that  these  sources 
were  verv  likelv  iaccolites  of  heavv  mai^mas,  broui^ht  up  from 
the  barysphere  into  the  hiwer  part  of  the  zone  of  fracture. 

IV.  There  is  a  Barysphere  Containinu  Large  Amounts  of 

THE  Useful  Metals. 
This,  I  think,  has  never  been  seriously  questioneil       rhy^i- 
ci8t«  and  astronomers  have  weiglied  the  earth  and  found  it  not 

"    ]VaUr  Supply  and  Irrigtttion  Paper  No.  149,  V.  S.  Ofoiogictil  Sunry  (\9(A), 
VOL.  XXXVIII.  — 17 
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*'  waiitinir,'"  but  ovor-weiii'lit.  K.  von  Sternbeck  determined  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  earth  to  be  5.0,  while  the  average  density 
of  the  surface-rock  is  2.5.  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury  in  their 
treatise  on  geology  give  the  specific  gravity  of  the  earth  as  6.57, 
and  that  of  the  lithosphere  as  2.7.  There  is  a  theory  that  the 
greater  relative  weight  of  the  earth  is  caused  b}^  pressure  alone  ; 
that  the  material  is  the  same  throughout,  but  that  the  pressure 
has  made  the  interior  rocks  more  dense.  I  beheve  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  rocks  do  yield  somewhat  to  such  pressure  as 
may  be  artificially  applied;  but  such  evidence  comes  far  short 
of  the  proof  here  required.  To  satisfy  this  theory  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  rocks  to  be  compressed,  near  the  center  of  the 
earth,  to  one-fourth  their  volume  at  the  surface.  Against  this 
hypothesis,  we  have  the  facts  that  magmas  of  very  different 
specific  gravity  issue  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  that 
eruptive  rocks,  as  a  class,  are  heavier  than  surface-rocks. 
Van  Ilise  remarks  :^^ 

"It  is  noticeable  in  the  altered  rocks  that  in  proportion  as  deep-seated  meta- 
moqjhisra  is  advanced  the  heavier  (of  the  above)  minerals  appear." 

V.  Eruptions  Spring  from  Various  Depths  and  Bring 
Various  Kinds  of  Magma  Toward  the  Surface. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  shown  by  what  is  known  of  eruptions. 
As  vents  filled  with  molten  material  would  not  be  subject  to  the 
causes  limiting  the  depths  of  water-channels  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  depths  to  which  we  may  expect  them  to  extend.  I  under- 
stand that  the  majority  of  both  astronomers  and  geologists  re- 
gard the  earth's  interior  as  solid  and  rigid  as  steel.  Eruptions 
are  generally  considered  to  be  the  result  of  local  stress  and 
friction.  Just  what  is  the  cause  of  the  stress  and  just  how  the 
force  ifl  applied  are  matters  of  discussion.  A  very  simple  ex- 
j»lanation,  Vjut  one  which  does  not  seem  to  appeal  to  most 
writers,  is  that  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  gradually  shifting,  and 
the  earth  being  an  oblate  spheroid  has  to  keep  rearranging  its 
mass  to  suit  the  new  positions  of  the  axis. 

At  Cananea,  Sonora,  in  1002,  I  saw  an  illustration  of  a  vol- 
cano on  a  very  small  scale.  A  block  of  heavy  iron  gossan,  con- 
Btitutiug,  roughly,  a  cube  of  about  200  ft.  on  a  side,  or  8,000,- 

"  A  Treatise  on  Metaniorphism,  Monof/raph  xlvii.,   U.  »S.  Geological  Savvey^  p. 
183(1904). 
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000  cu.  ft.  in  volume,  hud  been  unduriniinjcl,  and  slipped  down 
6  ft.,  crushing  the  timbers.  The  heat  produced  underground, 
near  the  foot-wall,  was  intense,  and  on  the  surface  two  or  three 
small  jets  of  steam  appeared.  If  a  little  block  of  ground  like 
tliat,  slipping  6  ft.,  could  generate  sufficient  heat  to  produce 
such  jets  of  steam,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  movements 
of  a  large  region  might  incidentally  produce  a  volcano  or  two. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  an  eruption  is  caused  by  a  force 
which  produces  faulting  under  great  pressure.  Tlie  first  ef- 
fect may  be  confined  to  the  lithosphere,  so  that  barren  magmas 
are  squeezed  out.  But,  as  the  force  gathers  intensity,  the  fault 
extends  into  the  barysphere,  and  some  of  the  latter  is  forced 
upward,  crowding  out  the  lighter  lavas  above  it.  By  reason  of 
its  greater  specific  gravity  it  floats  the  lighter  rocks  above  it, 
and  forms,  within  the  reach  of  underground  waters,  a  laccolite, 
whicli  may  subsequently  become  the  source  of  valuable  mineral 
deposits. 

Chester  Wells  l*urington,  in  the  Telluride  Folio  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  says,  in  efiect,  that  tlie  basic  parts  of  eruptive 
rocks,  such  as  hornblende,  augite,  biotite,  contain  more  of  the 
useful  metals  than  the  other  parts,  and  deems  it  probable  that 
the  mother  magma  had  a  basic  portion,  which  might  be  the 
source  of  tlie  metals  in  the  ore-deposits.  His  idea  and  mine  are 
not  widely  at  variance. 

yi.  Only  Those  Eruptions  which  Distikh  the  Barysphere 

AND  BRIN(i   A   MaUMA   l^ICH    IN    MeTALS  SUFFICIENTLY   NeaR 

the  Surface  to  be  Leached  hy  Vein-Making  Solutions 
ARE  Productive  of  Valuable  Ore-Deposits,  Other  Erup- 
tions Producing  Barren   Veins. 

In  support  of  this  proposition  there  are  many  indications  not 
mentioned  above.  In  many  mining  districts  there  have  been 
successive  eruptions,  but  tlie  ore-bodies  are  definitely  associated 
with  one  eruption  and  appear  to  have  no  relationship  with 
the  others.  Thus,  at  Butte,  Mont.,  the  ore-lxulies  are  associated 
witli  a  quartz-porphyry  eruption,  while  the  acid  granite,  basic 
granite  and  rhyolite  eruptions  produced  no  ore-bodies.  At 
Cripple  Creek  wc  have  a  whole  series  of  eruptions ;  but  the 
mineralization  of  the  veins  followe<l  on  the  heels  of  the  nephe- 
line-basalt  eruption. 
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We  often  iiiul  in  a  nnninii*  district  several  series  of  veins, 
only  one  of  which  bears  mineral  values.  At  Rico,  Colo.,  for 
instance,  there  is  a  series,  terminating  at  the  so-called  "  con- 
tact," which  has  been  enriched  with  silver  and  other  metals; 
and  there  is  another  series  of  strong  quartz-veins  not  thus 
enriched.  These  facts  suggest  that,  among  the  eruptions,  one 
must  have  been  radically  different  from  the  others.  Yet  analy- 
ses of  the  surface-rocks  do  not  reveal  any  startling  differences. 
It  seems  evident  that  the  mineralized  series  of  veins  must  have 
been  formed  from  a  source  radicall}^  different  from  that  of  the 
barren  ones.  My  explanation  is,  that  in  a  series  of  eruptions, 
one  may  have  been  sufficiently  deep-seated  to  disturb  the  bary- 
sphere  and  force  some  of  its  material  toward  the  surface.  It 
would  never  reach  the  surface,  because  its  specific  gravity 
would  cause  it  to  form,  sooner  or  later,  a  laccolite,  floating  the 
surface-rocks.  But,  in  exceptional  cases,  it  might  rise  far  enough 
to  become  subject  to  the  agencies  which  make  mineral-bearing 
veins. 

I  presume  that  the  barysphere  includes  different  kinds  of 
unsegregated  magmas.  It  may  be  built  up  concentrically,  or  it 
may  be  simply  spotted,  as  the  surface  is,  with  different  rocks. 
A  laccolite  of  magma  rich  in  copper  might  give  rise  to  a  sur- 
face region  yielding  copper;  one  rich  in  gold  might  become 
the  origin  of  a  gold-bearing  district,  etc. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  constituents  of  the  magma  would 
govern  entirely.  It  is  concei viable  that  conditions  of  the  solu- 
tion and  precipitation  of  the  metals  might  also  be  influential. 
But  this  general  hypothesis  suggests  an  explanation  of  those 
cases  in  which  totally  different  kinds  of  ore-deposits  occur  in 
the  same  surface-rocks,  close  together,  and  under  conditions 
apparently  similar,  except  as  to  age.  Butte,  Rico  and  Leadville 
are  cases  in  point.  At  I>utte  there  is  a  great  mass  of  dark, 
basic  granite,  which  contains  two  vein-systems.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  camp  are  the  famous  veins  of  copper,  containing 
sulphide  ore-bodies  with  more  or  less  quartz.  The  northern 
system  produces  ores  of  silver,  lead,  zinc  and  iron.  Prof.  Kemp 
has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  tli<;  northern  ores  are 
abundantly  associated  with  manganese  minerals,  especially  rho- 
donite; that  no  manganese  occurs  in  the  copper  belt  and  no 
copper  in  the  silver  belt;  and  infers  that  "such  results  could 
originate  only  in  different  deep-seated  sources." 
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This  hypothesis  offers  also  an  explanation  of  cases  in  which 
there  is  an  extensive  surface-area,  showing  similar  eruptive 
rocks  throughout,  yet  only  a  small  part  of  which  has  been  min- 
eralized. Thus,  in  areas  like  southern  Nevada  and  the  Yaqui 
River  country  of  Sonora,  there  are  vast  quantities  of  eruptive 
rocks  of  much  the  same  kinds,  but  onlv  in  isolated  localities 
have  paying  veins  been  found.  Sometimes  these  localities  are, 
and  sometimes  they  are  not,  characterized  by  a  trifling  ex- 
posure of  a  peculiar  eruptive  rock.  In  the  former  case,  the  tri- 
fling surface  manifestation  seems  utterly  inadequate  to  account 
for  the  very  exceptional  vein-contents  of  the  localities. 

Cripple  Creek  is  another  case  in  point.  The  whole  Arkansas 
plateau  is  prolific  of  all  the  rocks  characteristic  of  Cripple 
Creek  (unless,  it  may  be,  the  basalt  dikes).  The  largest  masses 
of  phonolite  I  know  of  are  found,  as  in  Grouse  mountain  and 
Little  Pisgah  peak,  outside  the  productive  area,  while  around 
Saddle  mountain  and  at  Bare  hills  there  are  large  masses  of 
andesitic  breccia,  yet  no  ore-deposits.  At  Globe,  Ariz.,  there 
is  an  extensive  area,  northwest  of  the  camp,  that  has  the  same 
formation  as  that  surrounding  the  mines ;  but  thus  far  no  ore- 
deposits  of  value  have  been  found  in  it,  though  it  is  not  lacking 
in  veins. 

Of  Grass  valley,  Cal.,  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  folio  says: 
*'The  veins  occur  in  almost  anyone  of  the  many  rocks  making 
uj)  the  bed-rock  series.  Excellent  mines  are  located  in  the 
grano-diorite,  diabase,  slate  and  schists."  Evidently  the  surface- 
eruptives  did  not  govern  in  this  case. 

In  the  case  of  several  eruptions,  ou\y  one  of  which  is  associ- 
ated with  ore-bodies,  the  theory  would  be  that  the  one  associ- 
ated with  tlie  ore-bodies  was  the  deej»-seate<l  one,  whicii 
brought  some  of  the  mineralized  magma  within  reach  of  the 
vein-making  agencies,  and  that,  while  tlie  surface-manifestation 
may  have  been  weak,  and  not  different  essentially  from  other 
eruptions  in  the  same  locality,  the  eruption  in  depth  was  radi- 
cally different. 

As  to  the  series  of  veins  in  a  given  district,  we  would  say 
tliat  the  barren  ones  were  the  products  ot"  the  sljallow  erup- 
tions, while  the  ricli  ones  were  the  product  of  an  eruption  that 
brought  a  rich  mngina  surface-ward.  In  the  case  of  a  large 
area  of  eruptive  rocks  containing  a  viry  small  mineralized  dis- 
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trict,  it  seems  to  me  hard  to  understaiul  why  the  mineralization 
is  not  much  more  general,  if  the  surface  eruptives  are  account- 
able for  the  metal-values.  If,  however,  these  values  came  from 
a  relatively  small  buried  mass  of  very  richly  mineralized  erup- 
tive rock,  the  restricted  mineralized  surface-area  is  at  once  ex- 
plained. 

Again,  there  are  occasional  mining  districts  in  which  no 
eruptive  rocks  at  all  appear  on  the  surface,  such  as  the  zinc- 
lead  deposits  of  southwestern  Illinois,  and  the  Otago  gold-fields 
of  the  South  Island  of  New  Zealand.  (The  latter  are  described 
by  Rickard  in  his  discussion  of  Posepny's  Genesis  of  Ore- Deposits,) 
In  such  cases  the  influence  of  a  richly  mineralized  underlying 
laccolite  is  highly  reasonable. 
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I.   Intkodiction. 

The  White  Kuob  copijor-deiiosits  are  situated  about  three 
miles  fioutli  of  Mackay,  on  the  Salmon  Kiver  brancli  of  the 
Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad,  in  Custer  county,  Idaho.  An 
outline-map  of  this  district  is  i^iven  in  Fii^.  1.  The  deposits  have 
been  known  and  spasmodically  worked  for  niiinv  years,  and  a 
total  of  over  3.5  miles  of  tunnels,  shafts  and  other  workiiiirs  has 
been  driven  with  a  view  to  their  develojunent.  These  extensive 
excavations  have  exposed  the  deposits  sufficiently  to  permit 
^  careful  <^eolo<;ical  examination. 

The  pecidiar  features  which  ijive  special  interest  to  this  paper 
are  the  branchinir,  tree-like  form  of  the  ore-bodies;  the  absence 
of  zones  of  secondary  enrichment  in  the  partly  oxidized  pyritic 
deposits,  and  the  fact  that  while  the  deposits  are  associated  in 
a  general  way  with  the  contact  of  an  eruptive  rock  with  lime- 
ptone.  wliich  it  penetrates,  the  irarnetization  has  taken  place 
not   ill  tin-  limestone,  as  is  the   usual  case,  but  in  the  igneous 
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rock  itself.     Contaot  zones  in  the  limestones  practically  fail. 

A  new  type  of  ore-body  is  thus  afforded. 

The  tield-work  on  which  this  paper  is  based  was  done  by  Mr. 

C.  G.  Gunther  during  a  residence  of  17  months  at  the  mine. 

Much  assistance  and  advice  was  received    from    Mr.  W.  L. 

Austin,  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  mines  and  to  whom 

the  writers  are  indebted  for  the    suggestion    of  the    method 

of  formation  subsequently  advocated.     The  notes,  collections 

and  maps  have  been  worked  up  in  the  laboratory  by  Prof.  J.  F. 

Kemp. 

II.  Topographical  Features  of  the  Region. 

Lost  River  valley,  in  which  the  town  of  Mackay  lies,  runs  in 
an  easterly  direction,  and  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  ranges  of 


Fig.  ]. — T^itline-Map  ok  Southkkn  Idaho,  Showinc;  the  Location  of 

Mackay. 

lofty  mountains.  Lost  river  itself  rises  in  a  spur  of  the  Salmon 
River  mountains  and  flows  easterly,  finally  disaf)i)earing  at  the 
mouth  of  the  valley  under  the  lava-beds  of  the  great  Snake 
River  flow,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

The  mountains  to  the  north,  comprising  the  Lost  River 
range,  consist  largely  of  sedimentary  rocks;  no  discoveries  of 
ores  have  been  reported  from  them  and  but  little  is  known  of 
their  geological  features.  The  range  rising  to  the  south  of  the 
valley,  and  termed  locally  the  "  Saw  Tooth,"  appears  to  consist 
principally  of  a  core  of  granitic  rocks  flanked  by  limestones. 
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In  the  vicinity  of  the  niinos  the  topography  is  varied  and 
accentuated.  The  granite  on  the  southwest,  as  shown  on  the 
geological  map,  Fig.  3,  forms  the  highest  ground.  Between  it 
and  the  limestone  is  the  belt  of  ore-bearing  porphyry,  which  has 
weathered  readily  and  has  yielded  gentle  slopes.  The  lime- 
stone is  more  rugged  and  has  produced  a  prominent  ridge  by 
its  resistance  to  erosion. 

III.  Geological  Relations  of  the  Mineralized  Area. 

1.  Structural  Features. 

The  ore-bearing  porphyry  varies  in  width  from  its  maximum 
of  1,500  ft.,  in  the  central  portion  of  its  exposure,  to  a  decreas- 
ing cross-section  at  its  extremities.  In  amount  it  is  much  less 
than  either  the  granite  or  the  limestone. 

The  granite,  which  on  the  surface  outcrops  several  hundred 
feet  south  of  the  main  shaft,  extends  on  the  lower  tunnel  level 
for  several  hundred  feet  north  of  the  foot  of  this  shaft,  showing 
the  fundamental  position  of  the  rock  at  this  point.  This  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  section.  Fig.  5,  which,  however,  not  be- 
ing taken  on  a  north  and  south  line,  represents  the  upper  con- 
tact of  the  granite  as  having  a  slighter  dip  than  is  actually  the 
case. 

Several  dikes  of  trachyte  course  through  the  limestone  and 
the  quartz-porphyry,  but  are  not  known  to  have  penetrated  the 
granite  to  any  great  extent.  These  dikes  are  approximately 
parallel,  striking  a  few  degrees  north  of  east;  their  outcrops 
are  with  difficulty  traceable  on  the  surface,  and  for  this  reason 
have  not  been  shown  on  the  surface-map.  Fig.  2.  They  are 
well  exposed  in  the  mine,  however,  and  are  shown  on  the  geo- 
logical map  of  the  700  ft.-level,  Fig.  4. 

At  the  point  marked  "  3,"  Fig.  3,  a  dike  or  tongue  of  the 
quartz-porphyry  extends  into  the  limestone;  a  shaft  was  sunk 
at  this  point  from  which  a  little  cupriferous  material  was  taken. 
The  copper  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  the  dike. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  large  quarry,  marked  4  on 
the  geological -map,  Fig.  3,  there  are  large  masses  of  magnetite 
scattered  over  the  hillside,  left  by  the  weathering  away  of  the 
softer  country  rock,  the  quartz-porphyry. 
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2.    Occumiice  of  the  Copper. 

The  copper  ore-bodies  are  fomul  solely  within  the  area  of  the 
quartz-porphyry;  instances  of  their  occurrence  in  the  other 
rocks  are  wanting. 

The  porphyry  does  not  carry  copper  throughout,  the  mineral- 
ization occurrin":  in  irrci^ular  and  unconnected  masses  limited 
in  area,  but  apparently  continuous  to  unknown  depths  These 
mineralized  channels  or  chimneys  occur  with  greatest  frequency 
within  800  ft.  of  the  limestone  contact,  but  the  largest  separate 
mineralized  area  is  found  rather  nearer  the  granite  than  the 
limestone. 

The  outcrops  of  the  mineralized  portions  of  the  eruptive  as 
developed  are  shown  on  the  surface-map,  Fig.  2,  where  they 
are  represented  by  the  shaded  areas. 

3.   Granite- Contacts. 

The  contact  of  the  granite  with  the  quartz-porphyry  may 
be  traced  on  the  surface  for  a  long  distance,  but  the  weather- 
ing of  both  rocks  has  so  obscured  the  boundary  that  the  only 
clear  exposure  is  in  the  mine.  Here  the  porphyry  becomes  fel- 
sitic  along  the  junction,  and  carries  for  some  distance  back 
unaltered  inclusions  of  the  older  rock.  The  contact  is  sharp 
and  well  defined,  but  as  the  two  rocks  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  seam  of  gouge  the  question  of  its  being  a  fault-con- 
tact is  at  once  raised. 

A  direct  contact  between  the  granite  and  the  limestone  is 
said  to  have  been  exposed  in  the  workings  of  the  old  Grand 
Prize  mine  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  the  cupriferous  de- 
posits. These  workings  are  now  inaccessible,  and  although 
the  property  was  visited,  but  little  of  a  geological  nature  could 
be  ascertained.  The  ores  are  said  to  have  ])een  wholly  of  lead, 
copper  being  absent. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  contacts  of  the  granite  with  the 
other  rocks  have  not  })con  better  exposed. 

IV.  Descriptions  of  the  Rocks. 

1 .    Granite. 

The  extent  of  the  granite  has  already  ))ccn  noted,  and  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  fundamental  rock  of  the  district,  all  the  evi- 
dence pointing  to  this  conclusion.     This  cannot  be  stated  with 
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certainty,  however,  as  the  iic^^olosrieal  investio^ations  were  not 
carried  out  over  a  sutHciently  extended  area  to  produce  conclu- 
sive evidence. 

The  granite  is  a  coarsely-crystalline  rock  revealing  to  the 
unassisted  eye  orthoclase  and  quartz  with  a  little  biotite ;  the 
dark  silicates  are  present  in  very  subordinate  quantity  or  are 
lacking.  Under  the  microscope  the  same  minerals  appear  as 
those  just  mentioned.  Some  plagioclase  is  also  apparent,  and 
there  is  a  rather  decided  tendency  toward  a  coarse  porphyritic 
texture.  Larger  feldspars  and  quartzes  stand  out  in  com- 
parison with  others  smaller  and  with  the  dark  silicates. 

The  granite  exposures  where  studied  were  of  very  uniform 
texture  and  show  no  evidence  of  foliation  or  other  effects  of  dy- 
namic action,  such  as  are  frequently  met  in  the  older  rocks  of 
this  class. 

As  previously    stated,  the    only  ores  which    occur   in    the 

granite  carry  lead.     Copper  has  nowhere  been  found  in  it  to 

our  knowledge.     The  granite  weathers  easily  and  crumbles  to 

a  coarse  sand.    In  the  mine  the  workings  in  it  are  always  wet, 

and  the  rock  disintegrates  and  swells  under  the  action  of  the 

water. 

2.  Limestone. 

The  limestone  in  typical  specimens  is  a  fine  grained  bluish 
rock,  though  in  places  in  the  mine  it  is  almost  black  from  in- 
cluded carbonaceous  material.  During  the  driving  of  several 
of  the  cross-cuts  through  this  rock  sufficient  gas  was  given  off 
to  pollute  the  air  in  the  workings. 

The  bedding-planes  are  not  well  defined;  their  prevailing  dip 
is  to  the  east  at  varying  but  usually  high  angles.  Bands  of 
chert  several  feet  in  thickness  are  of  prominent  occurrence, 
standing  out  in  high  relief  on  the  hillsides. 

Two  analyses  have  been  jirepared  by  J.  F.  Kemp,  from 
specimens  taken  near  the  mouth  of  the  Albert  Tunnel.  No.  86 
was  50  ft.  in  and  was  a  blue  un metamorphosed  variety.  No.  96 
was  farther  in  and  45  ft.  from  the  contact  with  the  porphyry. 
It  ia  a  white  crystalline  marble. 

Sio„ 

Fe,0„AlA, 

CaCO,, 

Mg<0„  

Total, 


No.  80 

No.  96 

.  14.77 

1.38 

.   3.08 

1.01 

.  72.53 

96.01 

.   8.89 

1.36 

.  99.87 

99.76 
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These  analyses  show  considerable  variation,  but  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  position  of  the  garnetized  pipes,  or  chimneys, 
within  the  eruptive,  the  composition  is  of  less  importance  than 
in  the  usual  case  of  contact  metamorphism. 

3.  Porphyritic  Eruptives. 

The  porphyritic  eruptives  certainly  represent  two  distinct  pe- 
riods of  intrusion  which  yielded  two  rocks  of  contrasted  appear- 
ance to  the  eye,  although  composed  of  much  the  same  minerals. 
The  older  rock  contains  the  ore-bodies  and  varies  from  a  felsite 
to  a  granite-porphyry  in  texture.  Masses  that  are  really  true 
granite  are  also  met,  but  they  may  be  either  inclusions  torn  ofi 
from  the  large  granite  mass,  earlier  described,  or  else  textural 
variations  of  the  porphyry  itself.  Their  occurrence  is  too  irregu- 
lar and  limited  to  lead  us  to  believe  them  separate  intrusions. 
Inclusions  of  limestone  appear  with  even  greater  frequency. 

The  second  rock  is  of  marked  and  uniform  porphyritic  tex- 
ture, with  abundant,  large,  white  phenocrysts,  in  a  gray,  felsitic 
ground-mass.  The  phenocrysts  weather  out  at  times  and  are 
in  many  cases  Carlsbad  twins  of  orthoclase.  No  phenocrysts  of 
quartz  have  been  observed.  This  second  rock  forms  dikes 
which  penetrate  both  the  older  porphyry  and  the  limestone. 
Its  entrance  is  later  than  the  formation  of  the  garnet,  and  it 
simply  marks  the  last  eruptive  activity  in  the  region. 

We  shall  refer  to  the  earlier  rock  as  quartz-porphyry  and  to 
the  later  one  as  trachyte-porphyry. 

(a)  The  Quartz-Porphyry, — We  use  this  general  name  for 
the  rock  because  it  varies  in  texture  all  the  way  from  a  finely- 
crystalline  felsite,  through  rhyolite-porphyry  to  granite-por- 
phyry. The  component  minerals  are  chiefly  feldspars  and 
quartz.  The  quartz  often  appears  as  large  phenocrysts  (see 
Fig.  6),  but  again  this  form  may  fail.  When  seen  under  the 
microscope  the  large  crystals  are  often  corroded  and  embayed, 
sometimes  excessively  so.  The  small  quartzes  in  thQ  ground- 
mass  show  a  marked  tendency  toward  cross-sections  that  are 
nearly  square  and  that  are  evidently  cut  through  small  bi-pyra- 
midal  crystals.  In  several  specimens  from  the  Albert  tunnel, 
near  the  granite,  excellent  micropegmatitic  intergrowths  with 
feldspar  are  met.     (See  Fig.  8.) 

The  feldspars  are  prevailingly  acidic  plagioclases,  but  ortho- 
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clase  is  also  quite  abundant.  We  find  large  phenoerysts  up  to 
an  inch  in  cross-section  and  verv  abundantly  set  in  the  rather 
inconspicuous  ground-mass,  and  also  small  crystals  of  rectangu- 
lar or  irregular  habit  forming  the  ground-mass  itself.  (8c-e  Fig. 
7.)  The  feldspars  are  in  no  way  remarkable  or  exceptional 
and,  except  for  the  prevalence  of  the  acid  jdagioclases,  are  what 
we  often  observe  in  granite-porphyries. 

An  analysis  of  a  variety  with  a  moderate  abundance  of  feld- 
spar, set  in  a  finely  felsitic  ground-mass,  is  as  follows.  It  was 
very  kindly  made  for  us  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Read,  now  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Metallurgy,  Colorado  College:  SiO„  68.43;  Al^O,, 
16.08;  FeO,  FeA,  1.59;  MnO,0.26;  CaO,  2.93 ;  MgO,  1.15: 
Na  0,5.36;  K,0,4.19;  Moisture,  0.11 ;  11,0,0.61;  total,  100.71 
per  cent. 

The  analysis  in  one  small  particular  is  incom}>lete  for  recast- 
ing into  the  percentages  of  the  com[>onent  minerals,  in  that 
the  FeO  is  not  separately  determined  from  the  FcoO,,  but  the 
amount  is  so  small  that  no  appreciable  error  is  involved  if  we 
consider  it  all  Fe^O^,  and  calculate  it  as  biotite,  of  the  formula 
Kfi,  4MgO,  2Fe.^03,  HjO,  6810,.  There  will  then  remain  a 
few  residues  of  CaO,  MgO,  and  MnO,  to  be  relegated  to  horn- 
blende or  augite,  both  of  which  have  been  often  noted  in  other 
specimens  of  the  quartz-porphyry.  In  any  event  the  margin  of 
error  is  very  small.  Winn  recast  under  these  conditions  tlie 
results  are  as  follows:  Quartz,  15.40;  orthoclase,  22.24;  al- 
bite,  45.06;  anorthite,  8.90;  biotite,  4.75;  CaO,  SiO„  2.32; 
MgO,  8iO,,  0.80;  MnO,  8iO.,,  0.30,  11,0,  0.40;  total,  100.17  per 
cent. 

The  rock  is  thus  one  in  which  the  light-colored  minerals 
greatly  predominate. 

In  addition  to  the  type  of  roek  whieh  was  the  subject  of  the 
analyses,  and  which  is  illustrated  by  the  pliotomicrograph.  Fig. 
6,  we  have  otliers  whieh  are  coarser  and  which  have  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  dark  silicates.  The  iiuTea»»ing  coarseness  of 
grain  is  shown  in  Fig.  7.  The  dark  silicates  are  richer  in 
hornblende  and  augite,  while  biotite  tends  to  diminish.  The 
variations  are  changes  in  amount  rather  than  in  kinds  of  min- 
erals. 

The  su[»posed  inelusions  oi  granite  are  more  basie  tiian  the 
fjuartz-porj)hyry   and   are   rather   finely    granitoid    in    texture. 
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They  in-esont  the  same  minerals  with  the  acklitional  occurrence 
in  one  slide  of  a  crystal  of  allanite. 

The  quartz-porphyry  weathers  rather  easily  along  the  crushed 
zones,  rendering  the  keeping  open  of  the  stopes  a  difficult  prob- 
lem. The  granitic  lacies  of  this  rock  appear  to  be  more  resist- 
ant to  weathering  than  the  porphyritic  varieties. 

In  some  of  the  hand-specimens  when  carefully  studied  small 
dikes  may  be  observed,  an  inch  or  less  in  width,  cutting  other 
phases  of  the  porphyry  and  seeming  to  be  other  and  later  in- 
trusions. They  are  all  so  small  and  limited  in  size  and  extent 
and  are  so  exactly  the  mineralogical  composition  of  the  normal 
porphyry  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  them  other  than  portions 
which  have  forced  their  way  while  still  fluid  into  crevices  in 
the  otherwise  already  solidified  mass.  Prof.  W.  S.  Crosb}^ 
years  ago  described  similar  phenomena  in  the  dikes  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast  as  "extravasated  dikes."  At  White  Knob  they 
are  very  minor  occurrences. 

(Jj)  The  Trachyie-Porphyru . — The  trachyte-porphyry  occurs  in 
dikes  whose  widths  vary  from  a  very  few^  inches  up  to  50  ft., 
cutting  through  the  limestone  and  the  quartz-porphyry. 

The  texture  is  coarsely  porphyritic,  Carlsbad  twins  are 
abundant  and  quartz  is  visible  in  but  very  small  quantity,  in  a 
felsitic  ground-mass  which  becomes  dark  on  weathering.  This 
rock  presents  a  striking  appearance  in  the  mine,  the  large 
Carlsbad  twins  contrasting  strongly  with  the  darker  ground- 
mass.  The  distribution  of  the  phenocrysts,  due  to  flowage,  is 
everywhere  in  evidence,  especially  along  the  edges  of  the  dikes, 
where  the  crystals  of  orthoclase  have  been  drawn  out  into  fine 
lines. 

On  exposure  to  the  air  the  trachyte-porphyry  usually  softens 
and  swells.  No  copper  or  pyritic  material  has  been  noted  in 
any  of  the  dikes. 

The  microscope  chiefly  seems  to  corroborate  the  observations 
made  with  the  eye  alone.  A  little  quartz  is  visible  in  the  slides 
and  f)lagioclaHe  appears  in  greater  amount  than  would  be  sug- 
gested by  the  Carlsbad  twins  among  the  phenocrysts.  The 
relations  are  similar  to  those  shown  in  the  recasting  of  the 
analysis  of  the  quartz-porphyry.  The  dark  silicate  is  chiefly 
altered  to  chlorite,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  biotite.  No 
analysis  has  been  prepared  of  this  rock. 
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Firj.  6. — Fixf>Grainki)  (^iahtz-Pokphyhy,  Siiowixij   an  Embayed  (Quartz 

BkI><)W  ;    A    Pl.AdHMl.ASF.   ('HY>TAI-    AT    THR    Rl<iHT    Ab«»VK;     AM>   SkvFKAL 

Prisms  ok  1Iokxiii.kni>e.     Cuosskd  Nicols  ;   Altial  Fikld,  2.5  mm.,  or 

0.1    IN. 


FlO.     7. — CV>Aa»<B-(}RAIXKI»    i^l  Altl/,-l'«»UIII\H\,    Willi     A     Z<»NAI.     Pl.AOIOCLA^K 
PlIKN<^XRYf<T.       ('lli>SMKI»    Nn^U>;    AiTlAI.    FlKI.Ii,  2.5    MM.,  Oft   ll.l    IN. 
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Pig,  8. — Micropegmatitic  Phase  of  Qlaktz-Porpiiyry.     Crossed  Nicois  ; 
Actual  Field,  2.5  mm.,  or  0.1  in. 


Yui.  9.— GAKNhT>.  TjrK  Coujui.i—  Aula  i-  (^cAitr/.  Tim:  Garneth  Bicoin 
A»  Weli>- Bounded  Crystals,  p. it  j'.y  Miti  ai,  Intkiifehence  Bfx;ome 
iRRF/iULAR.     Ordinary  Lk;iit.     .\<-n\\.  Imki-d,  2.o  mm.,  or  0.1  in. 
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Fig.  10. 


jARXPrrs   AND    DiOPMDE   TlKiFmiKR    IX    {V)IX)RLf>W    QUARTZ.       0RI»I- 
NAUY    I.HJHT  ;    A«TrAI-    riKl.I».   'IJi    MM,,MK   (».  1     IX. 


yUi.   11.— DlOpSlUK   IX    l^l  Al;i/..      ()KI»INU.\     l.K.iir;    A«TI  At.    KlKI.I», 

'IJ}    MM.,  OK    '•   1     IN 
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Fig.  12.— The  Coarser  Granile-s  ox  the  Right  and  Below  are  Garnet; 
THE  Finer  Ones,  Diopside.  The  Colorless  Areas  are  Calcite.  Or- 
dinary Light;  Actual  Field,  2.5  mm.,  or  0.1  in. 


Fio.  13.— The  Liohteu  (  uv-TALr,  aul  (jausia  ;  Tin:  P.lack  Aulas  auk 
Chauopvkite  and  Magnpttite.  The  Figiiu:  Im-istuates  the  Inti- 
mate    I.VTEKGUOWTH     of     the     ThUEE     MfNEUALS.         OlCDINAUY      LlGIIT 

AcTi'AL  Field,  25  mm.,  ou  0.]   in. 
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V.  Contact  Phenomena. 

1.   Comparative  Immunity  of  the  Limestone  from  the  Effects  of 

Con  tact-  Meta m  orphism . 

The  comparative  immunity  from  the  effects  of  contact-raeta- 
morphism  enjoyed  by  the  limestone  is  remarkable.  Along  its 
boundaries  with  the  eupriferous  eruptive  a  few  feet  at  most 
have  been  changed  to  a  crystalline  white  marble,  but  instances 
have  been  noted  where  typical  unchanged  limestone  carrying 
bituminous  matter  occurs  within  a  few  inches  of  >uch  eon- 
tacts. 

It  may  be  stated  generally  that  alteration  of  the  limestone 
has  proceeded  to  a  greater  degree  along  those  contacts  with 
the  quartz-porphyry  where  the  eruptive  carries  copper-values 
than  where  it  is  unmineralized. 

The  eftect  of  the  intrusive  trachyte  upon  the  limestone  has 
been  even  slighter  than  that  of  the  quartz-porphyry.  Many  in- 
stances have  been  noted  where  the  limestone  can  be  traced  to 
a  contact  with  this  rock  absolutelv  without  visible  chansre. 

2.    The  Contact  Phenomena  in  the  Quartz-Porphyry. 

As  is  the  usual  experience,  the  simplest  contact-eifect  is  the 
change  of  the  blue  limestone  to  white  marble.  The  next  effect 
is  the  production  of  tremolite.  In  one  of  our  speeimens  tiiis 
forms  a  vein  about  2  in.  thick  of  fibrous  or  acieular  crys- 
tals in  ajtparently  unchanged  blue  limestone.  The  acieular 
crystals  radiate  like  spherulites  from  a  eenter  and  are  individ- 
ually as  much  as  an  ineh  in  length.  The  tremolite  was  un- 
doubtedly formed  as  a  replaeement-vein  by  the  circulation  of 
heated  siliceous  waters  or  vapors  along  a  small  original  cre\ice 
in  the  limestone.  Its  production  left  the  walls  of  blue  lime- 
stone practically  unehanged.  Similar  phenomena  are  reported 
by  Lindgren  from  Morenci,  Arizona.' 

Along  the  contact  of  the  quartz-porphyry  and  the  limestone, 
garnet  rock  is  not  of  prominent  development.  Its  almost  ex- 
clusive occurrence  is  within  the  eruptive  mass  itself,  with  wldeh 
it  makes  a  very  complex  intermixture.  The  mineralogy  an<l 
petrograpliy  of  these  lime-silicate  rocks  will  first  be  set  forth, 
after  which  the  subject  of  their  development  will  be  taken  up. 

•  Pro/euional  Paper  No.  43,  U,  S.  QtologiealSun,,  |.j..  l(k>,  UW  (1906). 
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The  eliief  mineral  is  garnet.  This  varies  from  a  lio-lit  amber- 
colored  ov  pale  yellow  translucent  variety,  whose  composition 
is  shown  in  analysis  No.  1  of  Table  I.,  through  various  shades  of 
pale  green  ami  bnnvn  to  deep  reddish  brown  and  almost  black. 
Crystals  of  all  sizes,  up  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  have  been  de- 
veloped in  cavities  and  are  often  coated  with  calcite  or  chalco- 
pyrite.  The  forms  are  the  usual  combination  of  the  rhombic 
dodecahedron  and  the  tetragonal  trisoctahedron,  sometimes 
one,  sometimes  the  other  form  predominating.  The  very  beo-in- 
nings  of  small  garnets  are  shown  in  Figs.  8,  9,  and  10,  and  the 
growth  of  larger  ones  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  13.  In  each  case 
they  develop  well-bounded  crystals  until  in  growth  they  inter- 
fere with  one  another. 

Table  I. — Analyses  of  Garnet. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

SiO,. 

37.07 

37.79 

37.15 

42.63 

36.26 

AI/J3,        • 

17.42 

11.97 

6.98 

1.53 

0.78 

Fe,0„ 

10.81 

15.77 

19.40 

31.41 

32.43 

FeO, 

0.68 

1.31 

0.30 

0.32 

MnO, 

0.31 

0.43 

0.27 

CaO, 

32.77 

32.57 

32.44 

23.37 

29.67 

CaCOj,       . 

4.20 

None. 

None. 

MgO,         . 

0.51 

0.37 

None. 

None. 

"A 

0.14 

0.09 

0.13 

H,04- 

0.39 

0.44 

Soluble  Fe.Og, 

AljOg,  etc., 

0.43 

Total,    ....     99.79  100.18  100.60  99.67        100.30 

1.  Liffht  amljer-colored  garnet,  White  Knob,  Idaho,  by  Cyril  Knight. 

2.  Massive  garnet,  White  Knob,  Idaho,  by  T.  T.  Read. 

3.  Garnet,  San  .Jo8<$,  Mexico,  J.  P.  Kemp,  Trans.,  xxxvi.,  192  (190()). 

4  and  5.  Garnet,  Morenci,  Ariz.,  W.  Lindgren,  Professional  Paper  No.  43,  U.  S. 
Gtologic/d  Survey,  1 34. 

Much  more  abundant  than  the  crystalline  or  distinctly  granu- 
lar garnet  rock,  is  a  dense,  often  aphanitic  variety  with  a  pecu- 
liar greasy  luster.  Its  garnet  character  might  not  be  suspected 
at  first  sight,  but  under  the  microscope  one  sees  that  it  consists 
of  this  mineral  with  almost  nothing  else.  An  analysis  of  a  typi- 
cal specimen  is  given  under  Xo.  2.  Three  garnets  from  the  con- 
tact-zones of  other  localities  are  added  under  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5. 

All  of  the  analvHcs  in  Table  II.  have  been  recast  in  order  to 
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discover  and  emphasize  the  variety  of  garnet  which  occurs  in 
the  zones.  The  prevailing  impression  is  that  grossuhirite,  the 
lime-alumina  variety,  is  the  principal  and  cliaracteristic  one. 
Increasing  experience  shows,  however,  that  tliis  is  a  mistake 
and  that  andradite,  the  lime-iron  molecule,  is  much  more  wide- 
spread than  has  been  generally  believed.  So  far  as  the  deter- 
minations have  gone,  we  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the 
email  percentages  of  FeO,  MnO,  and  MgO,  all  of  which  oxides 
enter  in  only  a  subordinate  way. 

Table  II. — Anaif/ses  of  Ganat  Recast  from  Table  I. 

Groesularite. 

3Ca(  >,  AljO,,  SiO„ 
Andradite. 

3C:i(),  Fe^Ojj  3.SiO,, 
Alnmndite. 

:iFeO,  AL,Oj,  3.Si(>„ 
Pyropi*. 

3Mgl),  Al,()3,  :iSiO„       . 
Spessartite. 

3MgO,  A1,0,.  3SiO„ 

Ileinatitf, 

Magiiclile, 

Kaulin,  ... 
Wollxstonile. 

CaO,  SiO,. 
Quartz,       . 
Calcite, 
Water, 

Total, 
KxcetiH  of  Si(  )j 

in  rt'ca.stini,^  the  last  two  analvses,  in  Table  11.,  which  are  taken 
from  Mr.  Lindgren's  papt-r,^  the  calculated  mineralogy  varies 
in  some  particulars  from  the  one  ob.served  and  recorded  by  the 
author.  No  magnetite,  for  example,  is  meiitionetl  by  him,  and 
the  quartz  is  periiajjs  in  excess  of  wliat  would  be  inferred  from 
his  descriptions.  15ut  the  great  point  is  not  affected — viz.,  to 
show  the  kinds  ami  relative  amounts  of  tho  several  garnet 
molecules. 

Next  after  garnet,  diopside  is  tlie  most  abundant  mineral.  It 
appears    in   finely  granular  aggregates  of  brightly  pt)larizing 

'    Profeiuinuiil  Paprr  Xn.  iX    f.  S.   Cruloqiml  Survt^^  p.  134  M'-Kl,'. 


1 

47.82 

3 

31.00 

4 

().02 

5 
2.96 

21.13 

44.  i«; 

til.  10 

•  •7.t"i2 

80.30 

l.r.i 

2.99 

1.44 

1.31 

4.25 

2.r,i 

O.08 
1.9() 

1.04 

0.91 
7.30 
1.00 

0.79 
4.  SO 
1.00 

1.32 
0.09 

2.58 
4.20 

17.4<J 

4.20 

1W.3<) 
0.54 

1(M>.27 

99.92 

100.31 

100.11 
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properties.  In  the  haiul-specimen  the  grayish  linelj-crystalliue 
rock  often  corresponds  perfectly  to  the  old  name,  lime-silicate- 
hornstone,  and  might  be  taken  for  a  felsite,  but  a  little  experi- 
ence with  the  microscope  corrects  the  impression  that  it  is  an 
eruptive.  The  very  beginnings  of  diopside  in  finely-granular 
masses  are  shown  in  Fig.  11.  Its  simultaneous  growth  with 
garnet  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  10  and  12.  The  following  anal- 
ysis by  T.  T.  Read,  to  whom  grateful  acknowledgments  are 
due,  illustrates  the  chemical  composition.  It  has  been  recast 
with  the  results  which  follow  : 

Diopside  rock.  Quantity  of  Minerals. 

Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 

SiO,, 45  85  Pyroxene  : 

^^A, 12.21  *CaO,  SiO^,    .         .     59.15  a 

l^^^^       .....       2.15  MgO,  SiO„.         .       8.60  [Diopside. 

^e<^' 2.49  FeO,  SiO,     .         .       4.59  i 

^^^' 28.54  MgO,  Fe203,  SiOi,       2.91 1 

^^SO, 8.70  MgO,AlA,SiO„      24.21  M"^'^^' 

Total,         ....  1^         Q"^^^^'         •         •       Q-12 

Total,        .         ,     99.58 

The  analyses  indicate  72.34  per  cent,  of  diopside,  strictly 
speaking,  and  27.12  per  cent,  of  the  augite  molecule.  The 
pyroxene  is  therefore  not  pure  diopside,  but  only  predom- 
inantly composed  of  this  mineral. 

Wollastonite  has  been  detected  in  several  specimens,  but  it  is 
not  an  abundant  mineral  in  the  zones.  Its  molecule,  CaO, 
SiOj,  forms  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  specimen  of  diopside 
whose  analysis  is  given  above,  but  there  is  enough  of  the  other 
molecules  to  destroy  the  identity  of  the  wolhistonite  itself. 

Vesuvianite  and  epidote,  both  closely  related  to  garnet  in 
composition  and  characteristic  components  of  garnet  zones, 
have  been  identified  but  are  rare.  The  former  is  5CaO,  MgO, 
Al.Oj,  AlOH,  oSiO^,  and  the  latter  2CaO,  A]fi^,  AlOII,  S8\0,. 
The  formulas  will  make  clear  that  their  occurrence  in  the  zones 
18  entirely  natural  and  to  be  expected,  and  it  is  perhaps  sur- 
prising that  they  are  so  rare. 

Scapolite,  a  mineral  not  especially  abundant  in  the  zones  as- 
sociated with  copper-deposits  in  the  West,  has  been  once  de- 
tected in  the  slides.  It  is  a  lime-alumina  silicate  which  involves 
also  some  sodium  and  chlorine.     It  is  so  com[,licated  that  on 
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account  of  its  rarity  it  will  not  be  discussed  in  greater  detail. 
Its  composition  is  also  one  to  make  it  a  very  natural  member 
of  the  contact-zone  group. 

Fluorite,  the  calcium  fluoride,  apjjcars  in  quite  large  amounts 
in  the  upper  and  branching  portions  of  the  deposits.  It  is 
mingled  with  magnetite,  chalcopyrite,  the  light,  amber-colored 
garnets,  and  calcite,  and  is  a  very  natural  product  of  the  pneu- 
matolytic  processes  which  produce  the  contact  effects. 

Calcite  is  widely  distributed,  both  among  the  other  compo- 
nents of  the  zones  and  as  crusts  and  veiidets  more  recently 
formed  than  they. 

Gypsum  has  also  been  observed  as  a  mineral  of  late  develop- 
ment, probably  produced  by  the  alteration  of  the  sulphides. 

Quartz  is  of  wide  distribution,  althougli  not  in  large  amount. 
It  either  forms  veinlets  through  the  others  or  crusts  of  clear 
crystals. 

Metallic  minerals  are  not  numerous  or  greatly  varied.  The 
original  ones  include  magnetite  and  specular  hematite,  pyrite, 
chalcop3'rite,  bornite,  and  rarely  a  little  zinc-blende  and  galena. 
Among  the  secondarv  minerals  chrvsocoUa  is  much  the  com- 
monest  of  those  containing  copper,  although  malachite  and 
ohalcocite  are  not  unknown.  Limonite  results  from  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  pyrite  and  chalcopyrite,  and  may  so  richly  contami- 
nate the  chrysocolla  as  to  yield  the  brown  resinous  variety  of 
the  latter,  the  Kupferperherz  of  the  German  miners. 

The  order  of  formation  of  the  several  minerals  seems  to  be 
the  following  :  Garnet,  diopside  and  probaVdy  the  related  sili- 
cates, vesuvianite  an<l  epidote,  were  the  first,  and  where  they 
could  grow  freely  they  developed  well-bounded  crystals.  Be- 
fore their  j»eriod  closed,  magnetite,  chalcopyrite,  pyrite  and 
specularite  began,  since  the  lattir  are  found  as  inclusions  in 
the  silicates.  (See  Fig.  V?>.)  r»ut  the  8ulphi<les  certainly  con- 
tinued longer  than  the  garnet,  because  they  incrust  its  well- 
developed  crystals.  Bornite  apj>ears  to  be  a  later  mineral,  since 
in  one  or  two  specimens  it  forms  veins  cutting  the  garnet  rock. 
It  has  been  foun«l  mottled  with  inclusions  of  clialcopyrite,  but 
whether  it  has  resulted  from  the  enricliment  and  rej»laceinent 
of  earlier  existing  cindcopyrite  or  is  itself  origimil  is  tlifHcult 
to  decide. 

In  the  alteration  and   secondarv  enrichment  bv  far  the  com- 
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monest  mineral  to  form  has  been  chrysocolla,  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  moved  far  frt)ni  its  parental  olialcopyrite.  As 
will  be  more  fully  brought  out  later,  it  seems  as  if  the  abun- 
dant silica  in  the  minerals  of  the  gangue  locked  up  the  copper 
in  the  hydrated  silicate  before  appreciable  migration  had  been 
accomplished.  The  relatively  small  amounts  of  calcite  have, 
however,  sufficed  also  to  produce  a  little  malachite.  Chalco- 
eite  has  been  noted  in  but  one  place  in  the  mine,  and  then  in 
but  small  amount. 

3.    The  Form  and  Distribution  of  the  Ore-Bodies. 

Both  in  form  and  in  relations  to  the  country-rock  these  ore- 
bodies  are  difterent  from  any  which  are  known  to  us,  and  there- 
fore much  care  has  been  exercised  in  preparing  Figs.  2,  3,  4 
and  5,  which  are  intended  to  illustrate  them  and  which  are 
based  on  careful  geological  observations.  The  endeavor  has 
been  made  to  indicate  what  is  known  and  what  is  inferred. 
The  known  boundaries  are  drawn  in  full  lines,  the  inferred  in 
dotted. 

In  Fig.  2  the  surface  geology  is  shown,  and  the  profile  is  in 
some  degree  indicated  by  the  section,  Fig.  5.  It  is  at  once  ap- 
parent that  the  ore-shoots  outcrop  altogether  in  the  quartz-por- 
phyry, except  for  one  small  one,  which  is  associated  with  an  out- 
lying dike  in  the  limestone  at  l,Fig.  3.  Ten  shoots  are  shown 
in  the  quartz-porphyry,  some  near  the  contact  with  the  lime- 
stone, others  near  the  granite.  In  depth  the  tendency  seems 
to  be  rather  to  approach  the  limestone  than  otherwise,  and  this 
is  brought  out  in  Fig.  5. 

Each  of  the  ten  exposures  on  Fig.  3  marks  a  chimney  of 
garnet  rock  whose  course  has  been  shown  by  the  workings  to 
be  sinuous  when  followed  downward.  The  chimneys  also  tend 
to  come  together  with  descent,  but  never,  so  iar  as  known,  to 
do  the  same  with  ascent.  The  northern  groiij)  marked  "5"  on 
the  map,  Fig.  4,  and  illustrated  more  fully  on  Fig.  5,  has  been 
continuously  opened  by  winzes,  up-raises  and  stopes  for  500  ft. 
from  the  surface  to  the  level  of  the  Albert  tunnel,  and  we  note 
that,  as  shown  on  this  figure  and  on  Fig.  4,  the  disposition  of 
the  chimneys  to  coalesce  is  j)ronounced.  Again,  if  we  take 
No.  4  of  Fig.  4  and   Fig.  14,   of  which  the  latt(;r  re^jrcRcntH  a 
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section   of   the   soutliLTii    shoot,  tJU   t"t.    ahovu  the    former,   the 
coming  together  within  this  distance  is  noticeable. 

In  the  inferential  portion  of  the  section.  Fig.  5,  the  hypo- 
thetical coalescence  of  all  the  shoots  into  one  parent  trunk  in 
depth  is  indicated  and  is  believed  to  be  highly  probable. 

At  the  surface  the  northern  group  of  garnet-shoots  appeared 
as  a  ca{)ping  of  limonite  which  carried  a  small  percentage  of 
copper  as  the  red  oxide.  Druses  of  bright  unaltered  specular- 
ite  occurred  in  cracks  throughout  the  mass.  Masses  of  limon- 
ite occasionally  inclose  nuclei  of  unaltered  cupriferous  p^Tite. 
As  we  descend,  clirysocolla  becomes  the  copper-bearing  min- 
eral, and  pyritic  matter  is  encountered  but  a  short  distance 
below  the  surface.  From  this  zone  down  no  changes  in  the 
mineralogical  combinations  of  the  copper  take  place.  The 
bulk  of  the  ore  is  cupriferous  pyrite  in  a  gangue  of  garnetized 
and  altered  quartz-porphyry.  Through  this  mass  percolating 
surface-waters  have  developed  channels  of  oxidized  ores,  con- 
sisting of  chrysocolla  and,  in  lesser  quantity,  malachite  as  stains 
through  the  brecciated  eruj^tive.  At  or  just  below  the  700-ft. 
or  Albert  tunnel-level,  a  split  has  taken  place  in  this  ore-body^ 
a  sheet  of  pyritic  matter  branching  off' from  the  main  chimney 
and  continuing  upward  away  from  it  with  a  southerly  trend. 
This  ore-body  has  been  opened  below  the  tunnel-level  througli 
a  winze;  the  ores  are  the  same  as  those  stoped  from  the  upper 
levels,  and  of  similar  grade,  both  oxides  and  sulphides  being 
present  in  different  parts  of  the  chimney. 

In  the  winze  on  the  tunnel-level  above  mentioned  and  at  a 
point  about  210  ft.  above  this  level,  limestone  forms  tlie  north- 
ern limit  of  this  ore-zone.  It  has  been  altered  to  a  white  mar- 
ble where  exposed  in  the  stopes,  but  that  the  alteration  has 
taken  place  for  a  few  feet  only  has  been  shown  wiierever  the 
limestone  has  been  penetrated  by  a  cross-cut. 

The  southern  ore-chimney  (So.  4  on  Figs.  4  and  ;>)  is  rather 
larger  at  the  tunnel-level  than  the  northern  cliinjney  just  de- 
8cribe<l,  but  imme<liately  above,  it  splits  into  two  l)odie8  of 
nearly  equal  size,  which  steadily  diverge  as  they  go  up.  In 
the  eastern  branch  are  tbund  the  fuinaroles  deseribed  two  jtara- 
graphs  below.  The  western  branch  splits  into  sevenil  snndler 
branehes  a  short  distance  above  its  junction  with  the  euHtern 
chimney;   the  conditions  obtaining  GO  ft.  above  tlie  tunneMeve) 
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are  shown  on  the  map,  Fig.  14;  within  a  vertical  height  of  60  ft. 
the  one  hirge  ehininev  at  the  tunnel-level  has  split  up  into  live 
parts. 

The  ores  and  their  distribution  in  the  northern  and  southern 
chimneys  are  essentially  similar,  with  the  exception  that  those 
of  the  southern  chimney,  although  at  a  greater  depth  below  the 
surface  where  opened,  are  the  more  completely  oxidized. 

The  smaller  ore-shoots  shown  on  Fig.  3,  and  the  surface  ex- 
posures are,  in  so  far  as  developed,  entirely  similar  to  the  typi- 


^ 


Fig.  14. — Horizontal  Section  thkoigh  the  Southern  Ore-Body,  60  Ft. 
Above  the  Albert  Tunnel.  The  Divergence  of  the  Shoots  with 
Ascent  is  Shown.  Compare  No.  4  of  Fig.  4.  Tin:  Dotted  Lines  are 
the  Tunnel  and  Drifts. 


cal  chimneys  described,  and  a  detailed  account  of  them  would 
only  be  a  repetition  of  the  foregoing. 

On  the  9th  flo^r  of  the  east  stope  on  the  ore-chimney  marked 
4  on  Fig.  3,  there  has  been  exposed  a  cluster  of  what  may  very 
well  be  termed  "pipes,"  or  "flues."  These  are  surrounded  for 
perhaps  a  radius  of  20  ft.  at  tlie  point  ex])osed  by  an  intimate 
mixture  of  flnely-crystallized  garnet  and  specularite,  which 
carries  pyrite  and  chalco[)yrite,  and  tiieir  products  of  oxida- 
tion, and  flnoritf!  in  Kniall   but  persistent   quantity.     Through 
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this  mass  are  vugs  lined  with  crystalline  garnet,  and  m  sev- 
eral places  Jingular  fragments  of  unaltered  quartz-purphyry 
cemented  in  the  mass,  bearing  testimony  to  the  fumarolic  pro- 
cesses. 

The  pipes  themselves  are  lined  with  incrustations  of  garnet 
and  specularite.  Crystalline  purple  Huorite  is  present  and 
chalcopyrite  occupies  the  spaces  between  the  other  minerals. 
Additional  minerals  of  probably  later  origin  are  siderite  in- 
crusting  the  other  minerals,  gypsum,  which  occurs  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  calcite,  which  has  come  in  latest  of  all,  tilling  the 
open  spaces  between  the  larger  crystals  and  the  cracks  through 
the  formation. 

These  })ipes  vary  in  size  from  those  which  are  now  closed, 
but  which  exhibit  the  original  structure,  to  open  channels  from 
8  to  10  in.  across. 

In  the  north  drift  on  the  second  level  from  the  shaft  at  the 
point  marked  8  on  the  geological-map,  Fig.  3,  there  is  a  similar 
occurrence.  The  resulting  mineralization  has  not  been  over 
as  extended  an  area  as  in  the  case  already  cited,  but  the  two 
occurrences  are  essentially  similar. 

^'l.  Thk  Method  of  Deposition. 
In  tracing  the  method  of  formation  of  these  ore-shoots  we 
have  therefore  to  account  for  their  cylindrical  character,  their 
sinuous  and  forking  courses,  and  their  limitation  to  the  <juartz- 
porphyry.  The  most  reasonable  and  natural  explanation  is 
tliat  they  have  been  })roduced  by  the  passage  of  highly-heated 
solutions  or  vapors,  or  ionized  water-gas,  through  the  quartz- 
porphyry,  and  probably  while  the  latter  was  still  viscous  or  not 
entirely  solidified.  Tlie  vapors,  for  such  they  would  appear  to 
have  necessarily  been,  if  the  (piartz-porphyry  were  still  unsolidi- 
fied,  must  have  been  highly  charged  with  lime  ami  iron.  The 
lime  and  iron  combined  with  the  components  of  the  porphyry 
to  yield  the  garnet  and  <li(q>side  rock  of  composition  shown  by 
the  analyses.  We  have  sufficient  data  to  roughly  calculate  if 
this  change  was  probable,  or  at  least  to  determine  what  new 
additions  to  the  quartz-porphyry  W(Mild  Ik*  necessary.  We 
must  assume  that  the  silica,  which  is  already  in  excess  in  t)ie 
quartz-porphyry,  is  not  increased,  but  rather  is  brought  down 
to  the  i^rade  of  the  contact  rocks  bv   additions  of  bases.     We 
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also  assume  that  the  alkalies  of  the  quartz-porphyry  are  elimi- 
nated, since  they  are  not  found  in  tlie  garnet  and  diopside 
rocks.  The  fundamental  analyses  upon  which  the  calculations 
are  based  are  s^iven  in  Table  III.,  but  several  minor  ingredients 


are  omitted  in  recasting. 


Table 

III. — Change  of  Quartz- Porphyry 

to  Garnet. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Quartz- 
Porphyry. 

Crystallized 
Garnet. 

Massive 
Garnet. 

Diopside. 

Quantities 
added  to  1 
to  yield  2. 

Quantities 
added  to  1 
to  yield  3. 

Quantities 
added  to  1 
to  yield  4. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

SiO„ 

.     68.43 

37.07 

37.79 

45.85 

AIA, 

.     16.08 

17.42 

11.97 

12.21 

16.08 

5.59 

2.14 

FeA, 

1.59 

10.81 

15.77 

2.15 

19.75 

29.59 

5.75 

FeO, 

0.68 

1.31 

2.49 

MnO, 

.      0.26 

0.31 

CaO, 

.      2.93 

32.77 

32.57 

28.54 

57.57 

56.04 

39.66 

MgO, 

.      1.15 

0.51 

0.37 

8.70 



11.83 

Na.,0, 

.      5.36 

K,6, 

.      4.19 

Moisture,   0.11 

H,0, 

.      0.61 

In  these  determinations  the  MnO,  and  MgO  of  Nos.  2  and 

3  were  rejected,  as  they  amount  to  but  little.  Since  FeO  was  not 
determined  in  No.  1  all  the  FeO  respectively  of  Nos.  2,  3  and 

4  was  recast  as  FcjO^,  and  was  added  to  the  Fe^Og  of  the  anal- 
yses, and  these  totals  were  then  used.  The  small  components 
make  very  little  difference  at  best.  The  calculations  are  based 
upon  continuous  proportions  to  which  the  silica  of  the  eruptive 
gives  the  clue. 

Thus  for  the  crystallized  garnet,  No.  2  : 

68.43    SiO^  :  (16.08  -f  16.08)    Al^O,  :   (1.59  +  19.75)    FeA^ 

(2.93  +  57.57)  CaO. 

as  37.07  SiO,  :  17.42  Al.A  :  11.56  Yafi,  :  32.77  CaO, 

or,  as  37.53  SiO, :  17.64  Al/J,  ■    H-^O  Fe.p, :  33.18  CaO. 

Should  a  reader  verify  these,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
summation  of  the  values  in  the  middle  member  of  the  continued 
proportion  does  not  total  an  even  hundred,  and  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  missing  percentages.  Thus,  as  the  summation 
18  98.82,  we  must  raise  each  by  practically  1.2  per  cent.,  giving 
the  third  member,  which  figures  were  used.  It  should  also  be 
added  that  in  recasting  analyses  3  and  4,  so  as  to  obtain  Nos. 
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6  and  7,  other  but  analoirous  proportions  are  requirud.  After 
raisini^  in  No^<.  3  and  4,  the  FeO  to  Fe.O,,  the  seeond  member 
of  the  proportions  adds  up  so  nearly  100,  that  no  correction 
was  esteemed  necessary. 

Solutions  which  would  furnish  the  required  accretions  for 
Nos.  5,  6  and  7  would  have  their  dissolved  solids  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions : 

5a  6a  7a 

AljO, 17.2  ().13  3.()1 

Fe^O, •-'1.2  32.44  0.()8 

CaO 61. H  61.43  66.79 

MgO       19.92 

100.00         100.00         loO.OO 

The  alumina  is  the  only  component  which  presents  any  par- 
ticular dithculties,  for  the  others  are  very  common  ingredients 
of  mineral  springs.  Thus,  Berzelius^  found  the  following 
results  for  the  sprudelstein  of  the  Carlsbad  springs,  whose 
waters  are  now  considered  by  some  observers  to  be  magmatic 
in  origin.  In  a  general  way  the  composition  is  closely  akin  to 
the  ones  required  above. 

Per  Cont. 

FcOOj, 12.13 

Fe,()3, lJ».3o 

CaCOj .-)•{.  20 

Basic  iron  phosphate,  .1.77 

Alumina  phosphate,       .......       0.60 

SiOj, 3.1).-» 

H,0, •».«) 

Tot:il, n^)  no 

Beyon<I  tliis  coincidence  in  compositions  it  docs  not  seem  pos- 
sible to  go  in  the  way  of  positive  evidence.  We  must  there- 
fore build  \\\\  our  conceptions  by  imagining  the  emissions  of 
suitable  compositions  passing  upward  through  the  substance  of 
the  quartz-porjdiyry  and  yielding  the  ehimneys. 

The  question  may  be  raised,  whether  tlie  mineralization  may 
not  have  been  produced  along  fissures  in  the  already  solidified 
}>orphyry  and  by  luatetl  waters.  Fissures  have  been  sought 
with  great  care  in  the  mine  and  many  joints  have  lieen  plotted. 
Hut  no  coincidence  can  be  traced  between  them  and  the  garnet 
chimneys;   much  less  can  any  intersection  of  fissures  be  shown 

■  QuoUmI  in  Tl-^th'.  AHgrwieifu  untl  rk^nt!»^h^  Otoloyie,  v..l    i     yi  .''.TO    l«T<i 
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whero  the  chimneys  exist.  The  conclusion  has  therefore  been 
readied  that  the  uprising  gases  and  vapors  passing  through  a 
molten  or  viscous  mass  have  at  least  established  the  lines  for 
the  development  of  the  garnet,  diopside  and  other  minerals. 
If  the  necessary  ingredients  were  contributed  to  a  still-molten 
rock,  the  chimneys  must  have  later  solidified  as  masses  of 
garnet  and  diopside  when  the  temperature  fell. 

The  passing  ot  solutions  undoubtedly  continued  after  the 
consolidation  of  the  garnet-zones,  since  we  find  fluorite  and 
even  quartz  filling  the  interstices  in  the  other  minerals. 

When  the  chimneys  had  been  formed,  elevated  to  their  pres- 
ent position,  and  subjected  to  the  meteoric  waters  within  the 
vadose  region,  the  alterations  took  place  which  have  led  to  the 
production  of  the  chrysocolla  as  the  chief  result.  Once  the 
copper  passed  into  solution  in  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphides, 
it  seems  to  have  combined  with  silica  to  give  the  hydrated  sili- 
cate and  to  have  remained  near  its  source.  Waters  now 
trickle  downward  in  the  stopes  and  winzes  at  numerous  places. 
They  have  been  drunk  freely  by  the  miners  with  no  ill-eftects. 
Samples  were  carefully  gathered  in  many  parts  of  the  mine 
and  tested  for  copper  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Read  with  the  most  deli- 
cate reagents.  Xo  discernible  amount  of  copper  could  be  de- 
tected. There  seems  no  reason,  therefore,  to  infer  the  exist- 
ance  of  a  mass  of  enriched  ores  in  depth. 

To  the  student  of  the  specimens  as  well  as  to  one  who  goes 
over  the  map  without  experience  on  the  ground,  the  hypothe- 
sis may  suggest  itself  that  the  granite  is  the  intrusive  and  that 
the  quartz-porphyry  is  its  border  facies,  chilled  into  the  denser 
texture  by  contact  with  the  limestone.  Observation  on  the 
spot,  however,  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  granite  is  a 
separate  and  distinct  rock  from  the  quartz-pori)hyry,  and  that 
it  is  older. 
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The  Extraordinary   Faulting  at  the   Berlin  Mine,  Nevada. 

BY  ELLSWORTH  DAGGETT,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,    UTAH. 
(New  York  Meeting,  April,  1907.) 

The  Berlin  g()](l-(iiiartz  mine  is  situated  in  Xve  county,  Xe- 
vada,  on  the  west  Hank  of  the  Shoshone  range,  ahout  40  miles 
south  and  30  miles  west  from  the  town  of  Austin,  the  county- 
seat  of  Lander  county.  The  distance  from  Austin  is  ahout  GO 
miles  hy  stage-road. 

The  outcrop  of  the  vein,  at  the  top  of  the  incline-shaft,  is  situ- 
ated just  at  the  hase  of  the  mountain  proper,  almost  exactly 
at  the  intersection  of  the  mountain-side  with  the  gravelly 
bench  that  slopes  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the 
flatter  sage-brush  plain,  or  desert  valley,  below. 

The  vein  itself  consists  almost  entirely  of  quartz,  with  per- 
haps 2  per  cent,  of  sulphide  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc  and  an- 
timony, and  perhaps  a  trace  of  some  of  the  compounds  of  tel- 
lurium with  gold  and  silver,  although  none  of  the  latter  have 
been  as  yet  positively  identified. 

The  relative  j)roportion,  by  weight,  of  silver  an<l  gold  in  the 
ores,  varies  in  ditl'erent  parts  of  the  vein,  from  1*2  silver  for  1 
of  gold,  to  7  silver  for  1  of  gold. 

The  quartz  vein-tilling  is  usually  frozen  fast  to  the  walls,  an<l 
is  very  hard  and  compact,  seldom  sliowing  the  friable,  fissured, 
or  shelly  structure  often  to  be  found  in  quartz-veins. 

Comparatively  little  evidence  of  relative  motion  of  one  wall 
of  the  vein  upon  the  other  is  to  be  found — a  fact  indicating 
that  during  the  formation  of  the  vein,  and  prior  to  tlie  exten- 
sive movements  lierein  described,  little  disturbance  had  taken 
place.  No  evidence  whatever  of  metasomatic  origin  has  been 
observed.  On  the  other  hand,  oceasional  oecurrenees  of  comby 
structure,  in  which  the  axes  of  tlie  ipnirtz-erystuls  are  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  vein,  rather  iinlicate  deposition  from 
solution  in  a  pre-existing  fissure. 

Spurs,  or  branches,  and  snuill  parallel   veins,  while  not  en- 
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tiroly  absent,  are  not  thus  far  very  numerous,  and  not  exten- 
sive enough  to  possess  any  marked  practical  importance. 

The  thickness  of  the  Berlin  vein  varies  from  a  few  inches  to 
8  ft.,  but,  over  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  explored  area,  is 
tolerablv  uniform  at  from  2  to  3  ft.,  measured  normal  to  its 
plane.  Tlie  average  thickness  of  quartz  thus  far  stoped,  as 
determined  by  all  available  measurements,  is  a  little  less  than 
2.5  feet. 

The  course  of  the  vein  is  NE.  and  SW.,  and  its  average  dip 
about  45°  to  the  SE. 

The  Berlin  vein,  prior  to  the  extensive  faulting  described  in 
this  paper,  was  tolerably  uniform  in  size,  course  and  dip,  and 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  rather  more  regular  than  the  average  of 
gold-quartz  veins. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  fissure  filled  with  quartz,  and  may 
be  said  to  have  originally  been  in  shape,  structure  and  origin,  a 
typical  "  old-fashioned  "  fissure-vein  of  the  books. 

TliroughoQt  the  entire  field  covered  by  the  underground 
works  of  the  Berlin  mine,  the  rock  is  andesite,  which  is,  however, 
in  places,  locally  so  altered  by  compression  or  movement  as  to 
change  considerably  its  appearance  and  structure.  Some  very 
limited  chemical  changes  may  also  have  occurred  in  places,  by 
reason  of  which  the  above-given  classification  might,  to  a  small 
degree,  fall  short  in  completeness. 

The  underground  workings,  including  the  stopes,  of  the 
Berlin  mine,  as  existing  July  1, 1906,  are  shown  in  plan  in  Fig. 
1,  which  is  a  reduced  copy  of  the  working-plan  of  the  mine, 
from  which,  for  the  sake  of  plainness,  most  of  the  survey-lines, 
station-numbers  and  heights  above  the  datum-plane  have  been 
omitted. 

The  stopes,  shown  by  the  shaded  areas,  have  in  general  the 
form  of  a  more  or  less  irregular  parallelogram,  suggesting  at  a 
glance  the  extensive  faulting  in  two  directions,  to  which  the 
vein  has  apparently  been  subjected. 

The  ore-bodies,  properly  enough  called  segments,  are  usually 
terminated  on  all  sides  by  fault-planes.  Those  on  the  east  and 
west  sides,  though  just  as  truly  fault-planes,  have  been  locally 
called  breaks,  which  term  will  be  retained  in  this  paper  for 
the  sake  of  identification. 

The  lines  bounding  the  segments,  as  projected  on  the  plane 
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of  Fig.  1,  are  mainly  linos  of  intersection  of  the  faults  and 
breaks  with  the  vein,  and  their  projections  do  not  at  all  repre- 
sent the  true  course  of  either  the  tault-planes,  the  break-planes, 
or  the  vein. 

In  FiiT.  1,  the  heiirhts  shown  in  brackets  refer  to  a  datum- 
plane  500  ft.  below  the  top  of  the  Berlin  incline-shaft.  The 
height  of  Xo.  8  level  at  the  shaft  is  137  ft.  Figures  not  inclosed 
in  brackets  represent  survey-stations.  The  stopes,  where  limited 
by  full  lines,  are  not  cut  by  faulting  fissures,  but  end  on  account 
of  poor  or  thin  ore,  or  some  similar  reason. 

Fig.  2  is  a  vertical  section  along  line  A  J3  of  Fig.  1  through 
Station  10,  on  the  surface  at  the  outcrop  of  the  vein,  and  Sta- 
tion 0,  on  the  No.  6  level,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  In  this  section 
those  portions  of  the  Berlin  vein  actually  stoped  out  are  shown 
as  a  solid  black  line,  while  the  probable  position  of  the  un- 
stoped  vein  is  indicated  by  two  parallel  lines.  The  marginal 
figures  in  Fig.  2  show  the  heights  above  the  datum-plane. 

The  plane  of  this  section  was  carefully  chosen  so  as  to  avoid 
the  faults,  and  Fig.  2,  considered  by  itself,  shows  only  the  dis- 
turbances apparently  due  to  the  breaks. 

The  light  dotted  line  passing  out  through  the  surface-line 
may  be  considered  as  an  elevation,  showing  the  minimum 
heights  which  the  segments  could  have  occupied  prior  to  the 
faulting  herein  considered.  The  actual  height  from  which  the 
present  segments  have  dropped  to  their  present  position  may 
have  been  several  times  as  great,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines. 

Xor  is  it  yet  certain  whether  the  movement  was  due  to  the 
subsidence  of  the  northwest  or  to  the  elevation  of  the  south- 
east portion. 

Among  many  sections  made  in  studying  the  Berlin  under- 
ground work,  there  is  one  nearly  parallel  to  section  A-B,  but 
further  north,  which  shows  it  possible  to  drive  a  flat  incline- 
shaft,  straight  in  line  and  grade,  that  would  cut  the  vein  no  less 
than  eight  times. 

Fig.  3  is  a  horizontal  section,  showing  the  intersection  of  the 
Berlin  vein  and  of  the  break- and  fault-fissures  with  the  average 
plane  of  the  No.  4  level,  the  average  height  of  which  is  about 
165  ft.  below  the  top  of  the  incline-shaft,  or  335  ft.  above  the 
datum-[)lane.  The  true  course  of  the  vein — viz.,  NP].  and  SW.; 
of  the  breaks,  nearly  always  X.  and  S. ;   jiimI  of  the  faults,  about 
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X.  60*^  W.,  is  thorot'oro  correctly  shown  in  Fig.  3,  which,  more- 
over, represents  that  portion  of  the  fissure  system  which  may 
be  regarded  as  best  known  from  the  present  developments. 

If  we  imagine  that,  in  the  field  covered  by  Fig.  3,  the  acci- 
dents of  erosion  had  left  the  surface  about  at  the  plane  of  the 
Xo.  4  level,  then  the  heavy  black  lines  would  represent  the 
actual  surveyed  outcrop  of  a  single  vein  that,  before  the  fault- 
ing here  described,  was  probably  as  regular,  as  uniform  in  strike 
and  dip,  as  nearly  in  a  true  plane,  and  generally  as  free  from 
eccentricities  as  the  average  quartz-vein. 

So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  this  situation  is  without  par- 
allel in  quartz-mining. 

It  was  at  first  supposed  that  the  X.  and  S.  fissures  or  breaks, 
dipping  about  45°  W.,  had  first  been  formed  and  had  faulted 
the  pre-existing  vein,  and  that  subsequently  a  pair  of  fissures 
had  occurred,  each  with  one  or  more  branches,  having  a  general 
course  about  N.  67°  W.  and  a  dip  of  63°  K  22°  E,,  cutting 
and  faulting  both  the  vein  and  the  breaks.  But  as  develop- 
ments progressed,  and  additional  intersections  of  the  breaks 
and  faults  were  found,  or  indicated,  it  was  observed  that  in 
several  instances  the  faults  were  cut  and  faulted  by  the  breaks. 

In  the  case  of  the  so-called  north  fault,  shown  in  Fig.  1,  the 
segments  of  the  Berlin  vein,  from  its  outcrop  for  a  distance 
easterly  of  about  1,300  ft.,  have  been  cut  off.  It  was  for  a  time 
believed  that  the  south  branch  of  this  fissure  was  a  continuous 
fissure,  cut  by  the  Xo.  4  level  at  its  east  end,  near  survey-sta- 
tion 4o0,  and  in  the  north  branch  of  the  Xo.  4  level,  near  sta- 
tion 459,  and  again  near  station  454.  But  a  consideration  of 
the  position  of  the  surveyed  and  known  lines  of  intersection  of 
the  fault  with  the  vein  forming  the  north  boundaries  of  the 
stopes,  shows  that  these  intersecting  lines  were  very  far  from 
being  in  the  same  plane,  and  that  a  single  fissure,  to  have  con- 
tained thern  all,  would  have  had  to  Ix;  extremely — in  fact, 
imyjosnibly — crooked  and  irregular. 

The  conclusion  was  tlierefore  forced  that  some  of  the  larger 
breaks  had  faulted  also  the  north  fault,  as  well  as  the  vein, 
and  that,  instead  of  one  continuous  fissure,  with  a  course  X. 
67°  W.,  there  were  several  fissures  with  an  average  course  of 
about  X.  60°  W.,  and  a  dip  X.  30°  E.,  of  about  63°  from  the 
horizontal. 
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In  practical  mining,  the  main  object  is,  of  course,  to  find  and 
extract  the  ore  as  cheaply  as  possible.  It  is  not  often  that  ex- 
posures interesting  stratigraphically  are  incidentally  made,  or 
that  special  work  for  such  a  purpose  is  warranted.  In  the  present 
case,  while  in  many,  perhaps  in  a  majority  of  instances,  the 
faults  do  cut  and  fault  the  breaks,  there  is  no  such  uniformity  as 
would  enable  us  to  establish  the  relative  age  of  the  two  fissure 
systems.  In  fact,  there  are  enough  instances  actually  exposed, 
or  undoubtedly  indicated,  of  the  breaks  cutting  and  faulting 
the  faults,  to  make  it  tolerably  certain  that  the  fissures  of  both 
systems  originated  at  the  same  time,  and  in  all  probability  from 
a  single  force. 

If  we  assume  that  the  planes  of  the  break-fissures  were  in 
fact  parallel  to  each  other,  and  that  the  same  w^as  true  of  the 
fault-planes;  that  every  fissure  of  each  system  has  been  cut 
and  faulted  by  at  least  one  fissure  of  the  other  system,  and  that 
the  material  fissured  was  rigid,  incompressible  and  inelastic, 
it  would  appear  that  the  line  of  any  movement  produced  by 
gravity,  or  by  an  uyjlift  from  any  cause,  would  necessarily  be 
in  both  planes,  and  therefore  in  the  line  of  the  intersection  of 
the  two  planes. 

Now,  in  fact,  the  planes  of  neither  the  breaks  nor  the  faults 
are  exactly  parallel.  It  is  not  known  that  every  plane  of  each 
system  has  been  cut  or  faulted  by  one  or  more  planes  of  the 
other  system.  Moreover,  andesite  is  far  from  rigid,  being  com- 
pressible, and  capable  of  great  distortion.  Just  so  far,  how- 
ever, as  the  conditions  existing  in  the  Berlin  field  approach  the 
hypothetical  conditions  outlined  above,  might  we  expect  the 
direction  of  the  movement  to  conform  more  or  less  closely  to 
the  direction  of  the  intersection  of  the  average  fault-  and  break- 
planes. 

Fig.  4  represents  a  very  interesting  occurrence,  having  a  sig- 
nificant bearing  on  this  point,  which  was  recently  uncovered 
by  the  accidental  scaling-off  of  some  slabs  of  clay  and  gouge  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  second  large  stope  from  the  east 
end  of  the  mine.  The  ore  was  stoped  u\)  to  break  ./,  but,  in 
the  north  corner,  not  quite  to  the  fault-plane — perhaps  to 
within  4  or  o  ft.  of  it.  At  point  (\  12  or  18  ft.  along  the 
break  southwesterly  from  the  little  corner  of  remaining  quartz, 
there  was  plainly  exposed  in  the  hanging-wall  of  the  break 
the  edge  of  a  strong,  faulting  fissure,  striking  about  N.  60° 
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W.,  and  (lipping  60°  northerly.  In  this  fissure,  with  some 
coarser  material,  was  a  layer  of  about  1  ft.  of  stitf  blue  clay, 
evidently  the  product  of  attrition.  This  layer  of  clay,  without 
any  parting  whatever,  and  about  uniform  in  thickness,  was 
continuous  around  the  sharp  angle  into  the  break,  and  up  in 
the  break  to  the  quartz  remnant,  precisely  as  a  layer  of  lubri- 
cant might  be  found  in  the  V-groove  of  a  planer.  It  no  doubt 
continues  uj)  to  the  fault-plane  on  the  north,  and  there  turns 
down  into  it.  Just  southeast  of  point  (\  a  careful  examination 
of  the  roof  and  the  floor  of  the  stope  sIiowlmI  that  no  sign  of 
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fissure  existed  in  the  foot-wall  of  the  break.  The  fault-tissure 
at  ('  \&  nearly  enough  in  the  plane  of  the  fault,  which  cuts  oft 
on  the  north  tlie  next  westerlv  stope,  practirallv  to  identify  it. 
On  the  hanging-wall  of  the  break,  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
sharp  intersection  of  tlu*  fault  and  brrak,  arr  lines  of  motion 
]>arallel  to  the  fault-|»lani'. 

The  above  conditions  indicate  that  the  movement  of  the 
north  country  was  one  movement,  upon  both  planes  at  tlie  same 
time,  and  tiierefore  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  intersection 
of  the  two  planes. 

In  Fig.  lA  are  shown  tiic  intersections,  known  and  assumed. 
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of  the  faults  and  l)roaks  with  tho  vein  and  with  each  other,  and 
the  entire  hanging-eountrv  ahove  these  intersections  is  sup- 
posed to  have  heen  removed. 

FiiTs.  1  and  lA  were  made  ahout  the  middle  of  1906,  and 
represent  the  works  and  known  or  assumed  intersections  as 
of  that  date.  One  exception  to  this  latter  statement  is,  that 
the  raise  from  the  No.  8  level  encountering  ore  at  point  C  was 
begun  and  completed  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  the 
lines  of  intersection. 

Intersections  of  faults  and  breaks,  where  not  surveyed  and 
known,  were  then  supposed  to  have  the  direction  N.  45°  W. ; 
and  the  averao^e  ansrle  of  the  intersections  of  the  vein  with  the 
breaks  was  taken  as  K  20°  E. 

Some  careful  estimates,  made  since  the  preparation  of  Figs. 
1  and  lA,  and  involving  all  of  the  principal  vein  and  fault  in- 
tersections, including  both  north  and  south  faults,  show  these 
intersections  to  have  an  average  direction  of  K.  81°  W. 

A  revised  considenition  of  the  breaks  show^s  that  the  more 
important  breaks  have  an  average  dip  of  40°  W.  with  a  strike, 
as  near  as  may  be,  N".  and  S. 

Takini;  the  avera2:e  course  of  the  vein  as  IST.  45°  E.,  and  its 
average  dip  at  45°  SE.,  we  may,  with  the  average  surveyed  and 
known  intersections  given  above,  and  the  known  dip  of  the 
faults — viz.,  63°  from  the  horizontal — determine  the  average 
ptrike  of  the  faults.     This  has  been  thus  found  to  be  N.  59°  W. 

The  intersection  of  these  planes  of  the  average  fault  and 
break,  as  given  above,  strikes  N.  43°  AV.,  instead  of  45°  as 
shown  in  P^ig.  1,  and  dips  in  that  direction  29.5°  from  the  hori- 
zontal. The  planes  of  the  average  fault  and  break,  as  given 
above,  make  angles  with  each  other  of  92°  and  88°,  the  upper 
angle  being  92°.  The  line  bisecting  the  obtuse  angle  between 
these  planes  runs  S.  12.5°  E.,  and  di|)s  in  that  direction  57° 
from  the  horizontal.  If  these  calculations  be  correct,  this  is 
the  theoretical  direction  of  the  pressure  or  force  which  produced 
the  two  systems  of  fissures,  here  called  breaks  and  faults.  The 
existence,  V>efore  erosion,  of  a  rock-mass,  known  to  be  several 
hundred,  possibly  several  thousand,  feet  in  thickness  would, 
through  the  weight  of  such  a  mass,  supf)lemented  by  some  lat- 
eral pressure,  easily  account  for  the  fissuring;  and  gravity  alone 
might  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  movement. 

The  miner,  however,  is  more  interested  in  the  direction  and 
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extent  of  the  movement,  than  in  tlie  question,  just  how  it  was 
produced. 

In  prospecting  for  the  continuation  of  the  Berlin  vein,  north 
of  the  north  fault,  the  prohlcni  is  complicated  hy  the  fact  that 
the  break-fissures  found  in  either  wall  of  any  of  the  faults,  do 
not  necessarily  correspond  in  their  relation  to  each  other  with 
those  in  the  other  wall. 

The  same  is  also  true  of  the  faults.  Thus,  in  the  slab  of  an- 
desite  between  the  breaks  i'^'and  /(see  Fig.  2)  are  two  known 
faults,  and,  in  all  probal)ility,  a  thir<l  fault.  At  least  two  of 
these,  if  continuous,  should  he  shown  in  the  large  open  stopes 
on  either  side,  but  thev  are  not  to  be  found  there. 

Tt  is  also  true  that  the  north  fault,  is  jirobably  nowhere  in 
this  Held  a  single  fault,  but  that  the  total  movement  lias  been 
upon  two  or  more  nearly  parallel  fissures,  with  a  slab,  or 
several  slabs,  of  rock,  and  a  segment,  or  several  segments,  of 
vein  between  them.  Moreover,  the  vein,  as  a  rule,  though 
not  always,  is  uniform  in  direction  and  size  ;  hence  the  identi- 
fication of  the  opposite  ends  of  a  fault  crossing  any  pjirticular 
portion  is  not  generally  to  be  expected. 

Three  occurrences  of  the  Berlin  vein,  bevond  the  most  north- 
erly  known  hrancli  of  tlie  north  faulting-fissures,  are  known. 

At  a  point  800  ft.  X.  and  900  ft.  \V.  of  the  top  of  the  incline, 
but  not  shown  in  the  drawings,  is  a  segment  of  the  vein,  de- 
veloped hy  a  short  tunnel  and  a  shallow  incline.  This  seg- 
ment is  cut  off  by  a  reverse-dipping  fault,  striking  X.  48°  E.,  and 
dipping  about  80°  southeasterly,  developed  by  the  innermost 
100  ft.  of  the  lower  tunnel,  which  is  driven  upon  it.  The 
movement  here  has  been  in  the  opposite  direction  from  other 
faulting  movements  shown,  and  the  vein  from  which  the  seg- 
ment at  the  surface  has  been  cut  off  has  not  been  found,  but 
is  still  below  the  bottom  of  the  lower  tunnel. 

There  is  also  at  the  same  place  a  break  with  reverse  dip 
known  to  cut  the  vein,  with  a  northwesterly  course,  and  a  dip 
of  about  45°  XK.  This  may  be  the  southern  edge  of  a  seriea 
of  reverse  faults,  with  a  reverse  displacement  of  the  vein. 

Some  work  on  the  Xo.  8  level,  east  of  point  C,  done  since 
the  preparation  of  Fig.  1,  also  indicates  one  or  more  faults  with 
reverse  dips  and  <lisplacements  :  but  these  are  as  yet  not  well 
enough  defined  to  be  describeil  here. 

On  Xo.  4   level,  at  the  poijjt  marktMl  (^  -    4Mj  in  Fig.  1,  is  the 
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south  edge  of  a  segment  of  ore  wliieli  has  heen  followed  north- 
easterly and  upward  for  a  few  feet.  The  total  movement  of 
the  north  eountry,  whieh  has  here  heen  upon  three,  possibly 
upon  four,  presumably  parallel  tissures,  indicated  by  this  occur- 
rence, is,  as  nearly  as  can  be  determined,  about  400  ft.  in  the 
direction  X.  45^  W.,  at  an  angle  of  about  30°  from  the  hori- 
zontal. The  total  vertical  component  of  the  above  movement 
is  about  200  feet. 

The  vein  at  point  (-|-  40)  was  found  by  drifting  along  the 
most  northerly  branch  of  the  north  fault  and  breaking  into  its 
hanging-wall. 

The  third  ore-occurrence,  sought  for  by  raise  at  C,  and  found 
since  the  intersection-lines  in  Fig.  lA  were  outlined,  is  at  Sta- 
tion C,  in  the  raise  from  No.  8  level,  at  which  point  the  inter- 
section of  the  vein  with  a  break  was  found  55  ft.  above  the 
level.  Here  also  a  normal  segment  starts  off.  Although  it 
has  been  temporarily  interrupted  further  north,  by  a  reverse- 
dipping  fault,  it  is  without  doubt  a  continuation  of  the  vein  from 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  most  easterly  segment  of  the  mine. 

Opposite  this  point  is  doubtless  a  double  fault  with  an  inter- 
vening segment,  as  shown  in  Fig.  lA. 

This  ore-occurrence  indicates  a  total  movement  of  the  north- 
west eountry  N.  45°  W.,  and  at  an  angle  of  depression  of  33°, 
of  420  ft.,  and  a  total  vertical  drop  of  about  220  feet. 

The  position  of  the  ore  at  point  C  was  therefore  20  ft.  fur- 
ther in  the  line  of  the  movement  and  had  20  ft.  more  vertical 
displacement  than  is  indicated  at  the  ore-occurrence  at  (-f  40) 
on  the  No.  4  level.  It  was,  however,  the  probable  extent  of  the 
movement,  as  indicated  by  the  ore  found  at  No.  4  level,  that 
suggeste<l  the  raise  from  No.  8  level  by  which  the  vein  was  re- 
covere<l. 

There  are  exj)OHed  in  the  Mtoj>es  of  tlie  Berlin  mine,  many 
instances  of  breaks  and  faults,  which  fade  or  run  out  to  noth- 
ing, one  of  which,  not  shown  in  the  drawings,  but  clearly 
enough  in  evidence  in  the  mine,  is  found  in  llie  southwest  cor- 
ner of  the  second  stope  from  the  east  end  of  the  iield.  In  this 
case  the  break,  normal  in  its  j)lan('s,  intersections,  and  in  all 
other  respects,  begins  with  a  mere  seam  in  the  foot-wall  of  the 
stope,  increases  for  20  ft.  or  so,  to  a  point  where  the  vein-dis- 
placement is  about  4  ft.,  then  decreases  for  20  i't.,  to  ji  feather 
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edtre,  leaviiii^  no  noticeable  fissure  beyond  its  ends  in  the  root* 
or  floor  of  the  stope. 

One  is  here  impressed  with  the  fact  that  tissiiring  and  fault- 
ing is  the  habit  of  the  rock-mass.  In  this  connection  is  per- 
haps worthy  of  illustration  an  observation,  shown  by  sketch  in 
Fig.  5,  of  the  freshly  uncovered  side  of  the  Xo.  4  lev^el  then 
being  driven.  A  quartz-veinlet,  about  1  in.  in  thickness,  was 
in  a  few  feet  faulted  normally  three  times,  and  by  reverse 
faulting  twice,  between  the  roof  and  the  floor  of  the  level. 

The  bright,  white  quartz  against  the  dark  andesite  told  its 
8tory  as  though  just  from  the  press. 

ELEVATION   LOOKING   N-E. 


NO.  4    LEVEL  AT  STA.    -475  -«-  137. 


FAULTING  fissures: 

VERY  bMALL  QUARTZ  VCINLCTT   ^S^Z^? 

scale:  I  in.  —  6  rr. 


Fio.  5. — Qlartz-Veinlet,  Showing  Norm.vl  and  Kevebse  Faulting. 

In  Figs.  1  and  1 A  an  attempt  is  made  to  sIkjw  pictorially  the 
underground  works  and  stopes,  and  in  the  two  together  the 
relations  of  the  works  on  the  H«*rlin  vtin  and  the  breaks  and 
faults  which  have  disturbed  it.  In  this  ilbistration  all  that  is 
really  known  of  tlie  matter  has  been  foun<l  in  the  undergroun<l 
works  sliown  in  Fig.  1.  The  structure  remote  from  the  under- 
ground works  is  entirely  assumption,  based,  as  far  hm  possible, 
upon  the  known  ground  as  it  existed  in  tlu'  middle  of  190r». 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  the  extraordinarily  distur!>cd 
condition  of  the  rocks  in  the  Berlin  mine  is  very  unfortunate. 
Without  attempting  to  give  details,  it  is  evi<lent  that  the  pros- 
pecting and  development  of  the  vein  in  such  a  broken  country 
must  be  unusually  troublesome  and  expensive. 
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Geology  of  the  Exposed  Treasure   Lode,   Mojave, 

California. 

BY  COURTENAY  DE   KALB,    LOS  ANGELES,   CAL. 
(New  York  Meeting,  April,  1907.) 

The  Exposed  Treasure  gold-mine  has,  for  the  past  four  years, 
been  one  of  the  largest  producing  mines  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, its  annual  output  having  constituted  1  per  cent,  of  the  total 
gold  and  silver  production  of  the  entire  State.  At  the  present 
moment  the  property  is  idle,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of 
water  encountered  on  the  lower  levels,  which  will  require  the 
installation  of  a  powerful  pumping-plant  before  operations  can 
be  recommenced.  Moreover,  a  prompt  change  in  the  character 
of  the  ore  has  occurred  at  water-level,  which  makes  imperative 
an  extensive  campaign  of  development  in  the  region  of  the  un- 
oxidized  ores  before  a  plant  adapted  to  their  treatment  can  be 
definitely  decided  upon. 

The  character  of  the  changes  encountered  in  these  deeper 
ores  makes  the  geology  of  this  deposit  a  matter  of  importance, 
not  only  for  the  immediate  district,  but  for  the  desert  region  of 
Southern  California  in  general,  where  many  mines  exist  having 
in  the  oxidized  belt  conditions  that,  in  many  respects,  resem- 
ble those  in  the  Exposed  Treasure  mine. 

The  deposit  is  situated  in  an  ajjparently  isolated  butte  about 
2.0  miles  south  from  the  town  of  Mojave,  on  the  Mojave 
desert.  The  butte,  though  apparently  isolated,  is  in  fact  geo- 
logically part  of  an  extinct  volcano,  known  as  Soledad  butte, 
which  rises  out  of  the  plain  1.5  miles  SW.  of  the  mine,  to  an 
altitude  of  4,650  ft.  above  sea-level.  Other  buttes  also  rise 
from  the  desert  plain  toward  the  south  and  east,  and  again  to 
the  westward,  all  being  closely  related  geologically  to  Soledad 
butte, — the  whole  constituting  a  single  system  as  to  origin  and 
time.  Since  the  end  of  the  period  of  active  volcanisni  in  this 
region,  there  has  been  extensive  denudation,  the  ancient  plateau 
having  ])een  dissected   during  an   epoch  of  a[)j)arently  exces- 
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sive  precipitation.  Tlic  })lateau  is  known,  throui^li  \vell-horin«rs 
in  the  gravel-fill  of  the  desert,  to  have  been  cut  down  to  a  de[»th 
of  1,600  ft.  below  the  present  general  level  of  the  desert,  and 
a  reconstruction  of  Soledad  butte  from  the  angle  of  rest  for 
lapilli,  deduced  from  remnants  of  the  ancient  ash-cone  still  re- 
maining, shows  that  it  may  have  towered  to  a  height  2,500  ft. 
greater  than  it  now  possesses.  Other  evidences  of  great  ac- 
tivity in  denudation  on  the  Exposed  Treasure  butte  are  quite 
in  accord  witli  this  estimate  for  Soledad. 

Fig.  1  is  a  map  of  a  part  of  the  Mojave  desert  and  the  Te- 
hachapi  mountains, — Soledad  butte  being  shown  near  the  center. 
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Fk..  1. — M\i'  i>K  A   I*">Kin>s  oK  nil;  M<mvvi    Dk-i-iut  IUu.ion, 
Stu'TiiKux  Califoknia. 

The  floor  of  the  plateau  consists  of  typical  granite,  exten«l- 
ing  to  an  unknown  depth  ;  and,  being  identical  witli  the  granite 
in  the  Tehachapi  nKHintains,  '>  miles  to  the  northward,  it  is 
presumable  that  we  have  here  the  granites  underlying  tlie  Ter- 
tiary ftedimentaries,  which  still  constitute  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Tehachaj>i  mountains  in  thi-ir  eastward  exten- 
sion from  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  although  all 
traces  of  such  sedimentary  rocks  arc  wanting  toward  the  west, 
where  this  range  cnhninatcs  in  th<*  trijiartite  Tehachapi  p«'ak, 
8,0r)2  ft.  high. 

The  <:»'ranit»'  ifsrlt'  lia-^   1 n  invadcil    b\   .  xt.n^ivi'  pegmatite 
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flows,  iloterniining  the  position  of  a  low  rang'C  of  hills,  which — 
for  want  ot'  a  nanio — I  liavo  for  convenience  called  the  Rosa- 
mund mountains.  Pegmatite  dikes  also  exist  on  the  Exposed 
Treasure  butte,  and  on  the  Torreon  group  of  buttes,  5  miles  to 
the  eastward.  As  the  Torreon  group  is  connected  with  Soledad 
by  a  practically  continuous  chain  of  low  hills,  all  lithologically 
related  to  Soledad,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  original 
lines  of  weakness,  contributing  as  one  cause  to  the  subsequent 
volcanic  eruptions  in  the  district,  were  those  established  by  the 
pegmatite  flows  from  the  lower  portions  of  the  old  granitic 
magma.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  these  pegmatite  dikes  rarely 
show,  by  samples  taken  at  random,  a  value  in  gold  lower  than 
20c.  per  ton,  and  many  of  them,  particularly  in  the  Rosamund 
.  mountains,  often  assay  as  high  as  $1  per  ton.  The  granite 
itself  is  never  barren,  but  seldom  carries  more  than  0.001  oz. 
of  gold  per  ton.  The  absolutely  universal  dissemination  of 
gold  throughout  all  rocks  in  the  entire  district,  requiring  no 
retined  methods  of  analysis  to  determine  its  presence,  is  a 
noteworthy  circumstance. 

The  great  mass  of  Soledad  butte,  as  well  as  of  its  outlying 
hills,  some  of  which  were  solfataras  of  the  central  volcano, 
consists  of  intensely  acidic  rhyolite-porphyry.  Extensive  As- 
suring has  occurred  in  every  direction,  and  all  fissure-planes 
and  zones  have  been  further  silicified,  with  abstraction  of  the 
alkaline  feldspars,  resulting  in  rocks  often  superficially  resem- 
bling quartzite,  sometimes  possessing  a  porcelain-like  texture, 
and  a  quality  of  resonance  which  has  led  to  their  being  locally 
called  phonolite.  The  Assuring  has  mostly  occurred  under 
slowly  applied  pressure,  which  has  induced  flowage  of  the  por- 
phyry, and  even  has  caused  it  to  become  intrusive  as  dikes 
through  the  upper  portions  of  the  parent-rock.  The  flow-lines 
developed  in  the  massive  porphyry  often  give  the  rock  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  contorted  slates,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  flow-dikes  possess  a  granitoid  structure  which,  on  field-ex- 
amination, would  lead  to  their  being  [)reHumptively  identified 
as  quartz-diorite.  Microscopic  investigation,  however,  proves 
that  these  dikes  are  only  crushed  rhyolite-iK)rphyry,  squeezed 
into  crevices  in  the  surrounding  mass  oi'  j)orphyry  and  adjacent 
granite.  No  granite  exists  on  Soledad  at  a  higher  elevation 
than  600  ft.  above  the  desert-level,  but   it  shoulders  upon  the 
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neighboring  buttes,  and  exists  in  isolated  masses,  these  being 
remnants  from  the  denudation  that  has  almost  obliterated  all 
traces  of  the  dikes  of  porphyry  that  must  have  extended  uj>- 
ward  through  the  uplifted  granite. 

In  Fig.  2  the  relation  of  the  porphyry  to  the  granite  is  clearly 
shown,  the  remnants  at  the  points  of  deepest  denudation  on 
the   mountain   mass  demonstrating  the   previous   existence  of 
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Fig.  2, — Cross-Section  of  Exposed  Treasure  Bittk. 

large  granite  masses  above.  Fig.  3  is  a  sectional  view  showing 
the  bottom  of  one  of  these  wedges  of  granite  in  an  adit  tunnel 
on  the  Yellow  Rover  claim  of  the  Ex[»osed  Treasure  Mining 
Co.     The  fracturing  of  the   lower   point   of  the  granite,  and 
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Fio.  3. — Lower  Point  of  CJranite  Weixje  I'plifted  by  l^iARrz- 
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near-bv  inclusions  of  irranite  in  the  rlivolite,  are  parlicularlv 
interesting.  Noteworthy,  also,  is  the  fact  that  no  contact 
metamorphism  has  occurred,  the  granite  being  almost  as 
fresh  in  contact  with  the  porphyry  as  within  the  granite 
masses  themselves.  The  rhyolite-porphyry  on  the  K.\posed 
Treasure  butte,  and  on  nearly  all  the  hills  surrounding  Soledad, 
has  evidently  tlowe<l  into  its  present  position  in  a  pasty  condi- 
tion, anrl    at   no  greatly  elevated   tem[KTature.      At   the  south- 
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eastern  end  ot*  the  Exposed  Treasure  butte,  however,  and  at 
the  voleanie  stock  constituting  the  Torreon,  where  soltataric 
phenomena  were  present,  the  porphyritic  character  of  the 
eruptive  disa[»pears  entirely  ;  although  in  the  center  of  the 
present  porphyry  dome  on  the  Exposed  Treasure  butte  the 
phenocrvsts  are  splendidly  developed,  often  attaining  a  major 
axis  1  in.  in  length,  in  a  ground-mass  which  has  undergone 
epidotization.  In  the  mines  in  Soledad,  where  the  porphyry 
has  been  revealed  at  considerable  distances  from  the  surface, 
the  phenocrysts  are  not  usually  so  well  developed,  and  the 
i^round-mass  shows  less  alteration  to  epidote ;  it  is  also  often 
quite  fresh,  and  unchanged  by  the  formation  of  secondary  min- 
erals, except  in  so  far  as  silica  has  been  introduced,  as  pre- 
viously explained. 

That  Soledad  was  an  active  volcano  is  clearly  proven  by  the 
important  remnants  of  the  ash-cone  lying  around  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  notably  abundant  on  the  east  side.  There  ex- 
ists, moreover,  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain,  a  mass  of  vol- 
canic tutf,  buried  under  nearly  1,000  ft.  of  subsequent  eftusive 
rhyolite,  the  tuff  having  been  compressed  until  it  has  devel- 
oped horizontal  cleavage,  splitting  the  rock  into  layers  of  from 
0.25  to  2  in.  thick,  as  perfectly  as  the  bedding-planes  of  a 
shale.  This  compressed  tuff-remnant,  30  ft.  in  thickness,  as 
revealed  by  denudation,  makes  it  evident  that  there  must  have 
been  at  least  two  periods  of  volcanic  outbursts  connected  with 
the  effusion  of  the  rhyolite  alone. 

The  great  acidic  magma  found  its  relief-vent  chiefly  at  Sole- 
dad butte,  but  the  uplift  was  general  over  a  large  area,  and 
other  vents  existed  at  the  Middle  buttes,  4  miles  west  of  Sole- 
dad ;  Mojave  butte,  now  an  inconspicuous  hillock,  where  the 
rhyolite  just  emerges  above  the  desert  sands,  2.5  miles  north 
of  the  Exposed  Treasure  butte ;  and  Leper  butte,  a  twin 
white  shaft  of  quartz-porphyry  standing  solitary  on  the  i)lain 
about  2  miles  XE.  from  El  Torreon,— the  latter  being  the  best 
type  of  volcanic  stock  in  the  district,  though  another  fair  ex- 
ample is  found  at  the  southeast  end  of  the  Exposed  Treasure 
chain  of  buttes.  The  rhyolite  also  appears  in  the  Rosamund 
mountains,  and  at  Hamilton  butte.  My  explorations  in  the 
Tehachapi  mountains  have  failed  to  reveal  any  extension  of  the 
rhyolites  into  that  range. 
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Subsequent  to  the  rhyolite  eruptions  there  was  an  outflow  of 
andesites  through  extensive  fissures  in  the  Tehacha}>i  moun- 
tains, forming  one  great  system  of  dikes  across  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  Tehachapi  plateau,  and  another  3  miles  EXE.  of 
the  great  Tehachapi  peak.  This  outtiow  also  reached  the  sur- 
face at  Obsidian  butte  in  the  desert,  and  at  one  point  on  the 
ENE.  flank  of  Soledad  butte. 

Three  distinct  }»eriods  of  faulting  are  traceable  in  the  Ex- 
posed Treasure  butte,  the  first  being  a  series  of  clean-cut  frac- 
tures, approximately  S.  80^  E.,  with  a  maximum  horizontal 
displacement  of  over  20  ft.,  and  a  vertical  displacement  of 
about  5  ft.,  the  fissuring  being  unaccompanied  by  crushing  or 
brecciation.  One  eft'ect  of  this  faulting  was  to  oppose  por- 
phyry against  granitic  faces,  thus  disturbing  the  original  rela- 
tions of  the  dikes  and  the  intercalated  i^ranite  masses. 

The  second  movement  produced  extensive  rupture  under 
sliearing  strains,  resulting  in  excessive  crushing  of  wide  zones, 
traversing  the  rhyolites  and  granites  indiscriminately,  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  earlier  fault-planes. 
There  are  two  related  svstems  of  shear-zones,  one  consistiui^  of 
0  i)arallel  zones,  each  the  locus  of  a  vein,  comi)rising  also  the 
Exp<)sed  Treasure  vein,  liaving  an  average  course  nearly  due 
north  and  south,  and  splitting  up  into  numerous  branches  in  a 
NXW.  direction,  where  thev  run  into  the  other  set  of  shear- 
zones,  likewise  palmate  at  the  western  end,  where  they  merge 
into  the  related  fault-system  in  the  center  of  the  great  rhyolite 
boss  constituting  the  mass  of  tlie  Exposed  Treasure  butte. 
The  course  of  this  second  set  <»!'  shear-zones  is  S.  60°  E., 
leadinir  it  directlv  into  the  solfataric  stock  at  the  southeast  end 
of  the  ridge,  where  it  again  splits  into  numerous  finger-like 
branches.  It  is,  moreover,  less  continuous  than  the  major  sys- 
tem of  shear-zones,  and  was  seemingly  caused  by  resultants  of 
the  original  force,  which  met  with  a  resistance  in  the  homoge- 
neous ExjKKscd  Treasure  boss  of  rhyolite,  producing  a  compli- 
cated branching  of  fractures.  The  north  and  south  zones, 
therefore,  may  be  spoken  of  as  primary,  and  the  X\V-SE.  zone 
as  secondary.  Magnificent  grooving,  like  the  best  examples  of 
glacial  grooving  to  be  seen  in  the  nortli,  occurs  in  many  places 
on  the  foot-wall  of  the  Expose<l  Treasure  vein,  in  one  stope  an 
area  of  more  than  100  by  300  ft.  being  furrowed  into  parallel 
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waves,  some  of  which  are  200  ft.  long',  18  in.  high,  and  approxi- 
mately 3  ft.  from  crest  to  crest.  These  groovings  bear  K  33°  E., 
and  dip  31°  15'  from  the  horizontal,  while  the  dip  of  the  foot- 
wall  on  which  they  occur  is  34°  30'  N.  80°  E.  Closely  cor- 
rcsi>onding  evidences  of  the  direction  of  movement  are  found 
throughout  the  mine,  as  deep  as  800  ft.  from  the  outcrop,  and 
for  over  1,000  ft.  in  length.  The  amount  of  throw  or  displace- 
ment has  been  measured  with  certainty  at  one  point,  from  one 
original  cross-fault,  showing  in  the  foot-wall,  to  its  mate  in  the 
hanging-wall,  revealing  a  total  movement  of  the  hanging-wall 
of  32  ft.  toward  the  NNE.  Similar  evidences  in  the  Yellow 
Rover  and  Boston  mines,  parallel  with  the  Exposed  Treasure 
mine  on  the  east  side,  indicate  that  we  here  have  shearing- 
zones  accompanied  by  block-faulting  on  a  large  scale,  the  gene- 
ral movement  being  due  to  an  approximately  horizontal  thrust 
comino:  from  the  direction  of  Soledad  butte. 

These  parallel  shear-zones,  now  converted  into  metalliferous 
lodes,  with  extensive  chutes,  and  lenses  of  pay-ore,  all  dip  to- 
ward the  east,  those  which  outcrop  at  a  considerable  elevation 
having  a  steeper  angle  of  dip  (even  as  much  as  60°)  for  a  cer- 
tain distance,  then  flattening  rather  abruptly  to  inclinations 
varying  between  32°  and  38°,  gradually  growing  flatter  in 
depth  until,  in  the  lower  workings  of  the  Exposed  Treasure 
mine,  the  dip  is  only  27°.  Furthermore,  at  the  same  absolute 
elevations,  these  parallel  veins  maintain  identical  dips,  so  that 
the  parallelism  is  almost  perfect  throughout. 

After  this  Assuring  of  the  region,  extensive  siliciflcation  oc- 
curred, apparently  unaccompanied  by  replacement.  It  was 
evidently  a  mere  cementation  of  the  crushed  zones  with  silica, 
probably  extruded  from  the  cooling  rhyolite  mass  in  a  col- 
loidal condition,  resulting  in  masses  and  inflnitely  ramified 
veinlets  of  chert,  along  with  wliich  was  consolidated  much 
FeS,  as  cubic  pyrite.  Kernels  of  this  chert  and  its  included 
breccia — the  latter  now  consisting  of  granite  and  again  of 
rhyolite,  depending  upon  whether  the  jissurc;  at  that  point  was 
traversing  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  formations — are  found 
frequently  in  both  the  p]xposed  Treasure  and  tlie  Yellow  liover 
mines,  and  they  rarely  contain  as  much  as  0.02  oz.  of  gold  and 
0.05  oz.  of  silver  per  ton,  with  com})lete  absence  of  copper. 
This  is  universal  throughout  the  mines  of  this  grouj). 
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On  practically  all  joint-planes  throui^liout  tiic  unfaultcd  por- 
tion of  the  rhyolite  boss  (through  the  most  highly  porphyritic 
and  unaltered  portions  equally  with  those  where  alteration  has 
been  profound),  the  same  skeleton  of  cherty  silica  occurs, 
stained  blackish-brown  from  iron  oxides.  On  Soledad  butte 
this  extrusion  of  the  overplus  of  magmatic  silica  is  even  more 
marked,  but  it  contains  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  iron. 

After  this  period  of  shear-faulting  and  subsequent  cementa- 
tion by  silica,  the  veins  or  lodes  were  again  subjected  to  fault- 
ing, in  this  case  there  being  apparently  no  horizontal  compo- 
nent, ordinary  normal  faults  being  produced.  The  effect  was 
to  re-brecciate  the  old  cemented  shear-zones.  The  formation 
of  the  metalliferous  veins  now  commenced,  the  product  being 
typical  replacement-deposits.  The  silicates  in  the  original 
breccia  were,  to  a  large  extent,  replaced  by  silica  and  metallic 
sulphides  in  the  deeper  portions,  calcite  becoming  more  abun- 
dant at  hiirher  levels  until  it  finallv  became  the  predominant 
mineral,  tilling  the  interspaces  between  the  cherty  skeleton 
whicli  had  tbrmed  the  cementing  matrix  of  the  earlier  breccia. 
The  calcite  was  of  a  liver-brown  color,  from  mechanically  con- 
tained manganese  and  iron  compounds,  and  as  tlie  calcite  in 
the  upper  portions  of  the  veins  dissolved  away  in  advaiue  of 
the  denudation,  the  liberated  manganese  and  iron  oxides,  to- 
gether with  clay,  worked  their  way  downward,  so  that  in  time 
irreat  bodies  of  ore  remaine<l,  consistiuir  of  a  siliceous  skeleton 
tilled  with  a  soft  blackish-brown  mixture  of  ferruginous  clay 
and  manganese  dioxide,  having  much  the  appearance  of  an  im- 
pure *M>()g '' manganese.  Throughout  these  masses  were  nu- 
merous blocks  of  the  original  cemented  breccia,  and  the  sec- 
ondary breccia  recemented  with  silica  and  calcite. 

Ill  the  ujjper  i>art  of  the  veins,  chrysocolla  was  a  fairly  com- 
mon mineral,  occurring  both  in  the  residual  blocks  of  re- 
cemente<l  breccia  and  lying  detached  in  the  soft  manganifer- 
0U8  filliniT.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  latest  faultiuLT  had  at 
places,  temporarily  at  least,  protluced  open  tissures,  as  the  oc- 
currence of  water-worn  boulders,  from  thi*  size  of  small  pebbles 
up  to  6  in.  in  diameter,  would  indicate.  At  one  jioint  in  the 
E.xposed  Treasure  vein,  40  ft.  from  the  present  outcrop,  was  u 
verv  remarkable    mass   of  several    tons   of  such   surface  iii'hris\ 
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cemented  by  calcite,  while  smaller  pockets  of  such  "'ravel,  and 
isolated  boulders,  are  common  everywhere  near  the  outcrop. 

As  stated  before,  while  the  lodes  are  continuous,  and  often 
of  ijreat  width,  sometimes  beini>*  40  ft.  and  more  from  wall  to 
wall,  the  pay-streaks,  from  4  to  15  ft.  in  width,  lie  in  well-de- 
tined  chutes  and  overlapping  sheets  or  lenses.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  only  those  chutes  or  lenses  which  now  reach  the  surface 
contained  important  quantities  of  calcite  and  manganese  di- 
OA'ide.  In  the  deeper-seated  lenses,  which  had  no  direct  con- 
nection with  the  outcropping  upper  lenses,  the  absence  of  the 
above-named  minerals  is  conspicuous,  the  ore  here  being  en- 
tirely siliceous,  except  for  residual  blocks  of  the  original  brec- 
cia cemented  by  chert.  The  processes  of  decay,  however,  have 
extended  also  to  these  deeper-seated  masses,  the  alteration  con- 
sisting in  sericitization  and  kaolinization,  the  latter  applying 
chiefly  to  remnants  of  the  old  granitic  breccia.  The  result  has 
been  to  produce  a  semi-friable  mass,  including  kernels  and 
blocks  of  all  sizes  of  the  harder  unaltered  ore.  Chrysocolla  is 
also  fairly  abundant,  and  copper  carbonate  occurs  universally, 
often  in  large  amounts.  The  remnants  of  the  earlier  chert- 
filling,  while  frequently  heavy  with  pyrite,  contain  no  copper, 
but  the  residual  masses  of  the  unaltered  secondary  quartz 
always  contained  chalcopyrite  in  considerable  quantities,  along 
with  marcasite,  galena,  and  sphalerite.  These  kernels  also 
presented  another  interesting  phenomenon,  illustrative  of  the 
processes  of  decay  still  going  on.  They  were  always  sur- 
rounded by  the  friable  sericitized  ore,  becoming  "honey- 
combed "  nearer  the  kernel,  the  latter  being  discolored  by 
large  amounts  of  the  green  copper  carbonate,  and  even  copper 
sulphate.  Near  the  outer  portion  of  the  harder  mass  the  chal- 
coj)yrite  had  been  either  converted  into  bornite  or  coated  with 
a  film  of  this  mineral.  Within  the  kernel  the  chalcopyrite  re- 
mained unaltered.  It  appeared  that  during  protracted  epochs 
of  drought,  to  which  the  desert  is  suVjject,  the  moisture  had 
been  withdrawn  from  these  kernels  by  the  combined  action  of 
evaporation  and  capillarity,  the  copper  sulphate  in  part  reacting 
with  the  chalcopyrite  to  produce  bornite,  an<l  in  part  either 
crystallizing  out  on  evaporation,  or  becoming  ])artly  converted 
into  the  carbonate.     It  was  also  uniformly  found  that  such  im- 
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altered  copper-beariiiir  kernels  were  richer  in  the  precious 
metals  than  the  altered  triable  ore.  The  altered  ore  bore  mani- 
fest siirns  of  extensive  leachin^;,  and  where  it  had  become  al- 
most completely  decolorized  by  the  removal  of  iron,  the  pre- 
cious metal  contents  had  nearly  disappeared,  and  such  ore 
never  contained  copper  except  in  the  form  of  chrysocolla. 

The  absence  of  sulphides  in  all  the  ores,  except  in  the  cherty 
skeletons,  and  in  the  undecomposed  kernels  of  hard  ore,  was 
very  complete.  The  mill-concentrates  (150  into  l)had  an  aver- 
age composition  of  SiO,,  30;  FeO,  37  (mostly  from  Fe,0«); 
and  MnO„  12  per  cent.  These  concentrates  never  contained 
more  than  1.5  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 

In  the  lower  friable  siliceous  ores,  the  ratio  of  irold  to  silver 
was  as  1  to  12,  while  in  the  upper  maiiirano-calcitic  ores  the 
ratio  was  as  1  to  72.  Assavs  of  ijold-scale,  and  of  coarse  irold 
|mnned  out,  from  all  parts  of  the  mine,  showed  a  remarkably 
uniform  alloy  of  1  i»art  of  gold  to  0.461  part  of  silver.  The 
silver  in  the  upi)er  portion  of  the  mine  was  present  almost 
wholly  in  the  form  of  silver  chloride. 

On  the  assumption,  from  the  evidence,  that  the  abuinlance 
of  chlorides  would  prevent  the  leaching-out  of  the  silver  and 
its  reconcentration  below  water-level,  and  that  the  ferric  and 
cupric  sulphates  would  have  abstracted  large  (piantities  of  the 
gold,  which  would  be  re-deposited  lower  down  together  with 
the  copper  in  the  form  of  secondary  enrichments,  it  was  natural 
to  predict  an  (ire  below  permanent  water  rich  in  these  metals, 
and  relatively  lean  in  silver.  It  would  be  ditHcult  to  conceive 
a  nicer  justification  of  theory  than  that  which  was  afforded 
when  development  at  length  extended  below  water-level.  The 
ore  consisted  of  a  hard  bluish-gray  mass  of  original  chert-ce- 
mented breccia,  re-cemented  by  ([uartz,  with  partial  replace- 
ment of  the  granite  and  fpiartz-porphyry  i)y  silica,  heavily  im- 
pregnated with  sulphides,  among  which  were  considerable 
quantities  of  chalcopyrite,  bornite,  and  some  covellite.  The 
gold-content  of  the  ore  had  increased  150  per  cent,  above  the 
average  in  the  friable  siliceous  ores  on  the  upper  levels,  and 
the  ratio  of  the  gold  to  silver  was  as  1  to  2. 
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The  Ore-Deposits  of  the  Joplin  Region,   Missouri.* 

BY   F.    L.    CLERC,    DENVER,    COLO. 
(New  York  Meeting,  April,  1907.) 

The  load  and  zinc  region  of  SW.  Missouri  is  interesting,  not 
only  by  reason  of  the  value  of  its  output,  which  ranges  in  the 
neighborhood  of  ten  million  dollars  a  year,  but  even  more  be- 
cause of  the  facilities  which  it  offers  for  the  study  of  certain 
forms  of  ore-deposits,  of  which  the  loci  and  genesis  are  some- 
what obscure.  Although  the  mineral  species  found  in  the  region 
are  few  and  of  common  occurrence,  crystallization  has  taken 
place  on  a  generous  scale,  and  unusual  forms  abound  in  many 
combinations,  presenting  examples  of  pseudomorphism,  para- 
genesis,  metasomatic  replacement  and  the  action  of  mineral-de- 
positing and  mineral-dissolving  waters.  For  the  mineralogist, 
lithologist,  and  specialist  in  certain  lines  of  metamorphism,  it 
has  peculiar  attractions,  while  the  systematic  geologist  will 
perhaps  find  its  chief  claim  to  attention  in  the  simplified  prob- 
lem it  presents,  in  the  study  of  ore-deposits.  In  addition  to  the 
phenomena  above  enumerated,  it  presents  instances  of  well-de- 
veloped comb-structure  in  the  ores,  fissures  and  faults,  and 
slickensides — features  usually  associated  with  extensive  move- 
ments in  the  earth's  crust,  and  believed  by  some  authorities  to 
prove  the  deep-seated  origin  of  the  ores.  In  connection  with 
these  occurrences,  the  absence  of  all  igneous  rocks  from  this 
region  is  noteworthy  and  significant.  For  that  reason,  the  sim- 
plified case  presented  by  the  Joplin  region,  from  which  these 
rocks  have  been  eliminated  as  a  factor,  is  specially  valuable. 

Having  had  unusual  opportunities  to  watch  the  development 
of  this  district,  I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  bearing  of 
the  revelations  of  the  Joplin  mines  upon  questions  of  universal 
importance  to  the  science  of  ore-deposits  ;  and  it  was  to  my 
great  regret  that  the  project  of  a  meeting  of  the  American  In- 
8titute  of  Milling  Engineers  at  Joi)lin,  proposed   in  181)2,  was 
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found  to  be  impracticable.  Such  a  meeting  unnikl  have  triveii 
to  many  experienced  field-observers  an  opj)ortunity  to  see  for 
themselves  many  things  which  they  cannot  so  clearly  recognize 
or  so  decisively  judge  at  second-hand  through  the  descriptions 
and  arguments  presented  in  this  paper. 

The  authority  which  Posepny  has  given  to  the  theory  of  the 
deep-seated  origin,  and  the  deposition  by  ascending  waters,  of 
all  sulphide  ores, has  without  doubt  enlarged  our  outlook,  by  con- 
straining us  to  pause  and  review  the  evidence.  Tlis  definition 
of  "ascending  waters,  "  seems,  however,  in  a  final  analysis,  to 
reduce  itself  to  this — namely,  "those  which  deposit  sulphides,'* 
and  that  of  "  dcc}>  underground  circulation "  to  the  water 
below  the  "  zone  of  o.\idation."  His  term  "  Barysphere  "  seems 
to  imply,  that  because  the  average  density  of  the  earth  has 
been  proved  to  be  more  than  double  the  density  of  any  sections 
of  it  that  are  open  to  observation,  therefore  towards  the  center 
of  the  earth  there  must  be  accumulated  a  juvponderance  of  the 
licavier  metals.  His  words,  in  the  translation,  are  "that  is  to 
say,  the  deep  region  is  tlie  peculiar  home  of  the  heavy  metals."* 
While  this  surmise  may  be  correct,  I  think  few  geologists 
or  mining  engineers  will  a<lmit  that  it  has  much  weight  in  the 
argument.  Generalizations  are  useful  only  when  they  do  not 
re(piire  the  ignoring  of  essential  facts.  The  paj^er  of  Chas.  R. 
Keyes,-  presented  at  the  Mexican  meeting  of  1901,  states  the 
case  strongly  against  such  hasty  generalizations. 

The  secondary  enrichment  of  certain  portions  of  an  ore-body 
can  often  be  observed  in  tiie  development  of  a  single  mining 
distri<t.  The  theorv  bv  which  it  has  been  explained'  leaves 
little  to  be  desired.  It  was  a  brilliant  generalization,  and  I 
think  one  of  tiie  most  important  eontril)Ution8,  so  far  as  im- 
mediate results  are  concerntd,  that  geology  has  recently  made 
to  mining.  Where  this  enrieliment  is  confined,  as  it  were,  to  a 
single  set  of  apparatus,  presente<l  by  natural  conditions,  its  suc- 
cessive stages  can  be  observed  and  provi'd.  Such  a  migration 
of  an  ore-body,  or  of  any  of  its  constituents,  may  be  likened  to 

•   TVan*.,  xxiii.,  247  (lft93). 

'  I)ivcTHe(>rij;in.san<i  Inverse  Times  of  Kommtion  of  the  Ixrad-  and  ZiiU'-IVi>«»*iui 
of  the  MiHMimi|)pi  Vallry,  7Vflfw.,  xxxi.,  CAVA  l<»  ()\\  ( 19<U  ). 

'  TntuA.y  XXX.,  27  to  177,  177  to  217,  IJ  I  «"  I's  in  tli..  «>oiurihutionii  of  Van 
Iliso,  Kminonn,  and  Weed  (IIHK)'. 
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the  niovenient  of  a  \\h\i\'  of  steam,  a  wreath  of  smoke,  or 
a  flock  of  grasshoppers.  The  motion  of  the  separate  individual 
particles  of  which  it  is  made  up  cannot  be  followed ;  but  the  re- 
sultant motion  of  the  mass  is  evident,  and  the  mass  preserves 
definite  outlines.  The  idea  is  so  suggestive  that  it  may  lead 
us  far  atiekl,  and  I  think  there  is  danger  in  speculating  over  too 
wide  a  range.  If  we  should  call  some  observed  concentration, 
the  7/Jth,  and  another,  that  could  be  proved  to  be  later,  the 
(w-j-7?)th  enrichment  (bearing  in  mind  always  that  it  might 
be  accompanied  by  x  impoverishments  elsewhere),  it  would 
be  seen  at  once  how  indeterminate  the  problem  may  become. 
I  shall  make  no  application  of  this  theory  in  the  present 
paper,  although  there  are  cases  observable  in  this  district  to 
which  I  think  it  will  strictly  apply. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  Joplin  district.  My  state- 
ments are  confined  mainly  to  the  area  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Center  creek,  and  on  the  south  by  Shoal  creek,  and 
especially  to  the  high  rolling  prairie-lands  between  these 
streams ;  but  I  believe  that  many  of  my  deductions  are  appli- 
cable to  a  much  more  extended  area.  Standing  on  one  of 
these  uplands,  and  looking  towards  either  of  the  creeks,  one 
sees  that  the  ground  slopes,  at  first  gradually  and  then  quite 
abruptly,  to  a  nearly  level  bottom,  through  which  the  creeks 
wind,  and  that  it  rises  beyond  the  creeks  to  the  general  level 
of  the  high  prairies.  These  valleys  are  largely  the  work  of 
erosion,  and  the  bottoms  are  much  wider  than  is  required  by 
the  volume  of  the  present  streams,  even  in  flood.  There 
is  evidence,  in  many  places,  of  the  filling  of  the  bottoms  by  de- 
trital  material,  and,  in  some  places,  of  the  raising  of  the  bed  of 
the  creek-channel  besides.  Instead  of  a  single  bluff  between 
the  prairie  and  the  bottom,  there  is  often  a  strip  of  rocky  and 
broken  ground,  sometimes  several  miles  wide,  consisting  of 
ridges,  intersected  at  frequent  intervals  by  cross-valleys,  which 
meet  at  the  ridge-line  and  depress  it,  but  discharge  in  opposite 
directions.  These  strips  of  rugged  country  are  covered  with  a 
dense  growth  of  black-jack  oaks,  and  are  marked  "  timbered  " 
on  the  earlier  Land  Office  maps.  Tli<;  exposures  show  gener- 
ally chert  and  bright  red  clay;  and  where  the  strata  are  not 
horizontal,  they  dip,  seemingly,  in   all  directions.     Erosion  by 
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surface-water  and  accumulations  of  local  drift  are  much  in  evi- 
dence.    It  is  difficult  to  trace  any  evidence  of  faults. 

For  a  proper  understandinir  of  the  prohlem  to  be  discussed, 
it  is  necessary  to  state  concisely  the  system  under  which  min- 
ing has  always  been  conducted  here,  and  to  indicate  the  unex- 
pected difficulties,  arising  from  this  system,  which  must  be  en- 
countered by  any  student  of  that  problem. 

As  a  rule,  the  owners  of  land  in  this  district,  known  or 
supposed  to  contain  mineral,  do  very  little  which  can  be  called 
mining.  They  lay  it  off  into  mining-lots,  or  lease  it  to  so- 
called  mining  companies,  who  then  sub-divide  it.  The  work 
carried  on  by  these  companies  usually  consists  in  sinking 
a  number  of  pump-shafts,  and  in  putting  in  and  operating 
pumps.  On  the  surface  they  furnish  water  to  the  wash- 
ing-plants. By  the  terms  of  the  mining-rights  granted  (that 
the  lot  shall  be  worked  in  a  "miner-like"  manner,  I  believe 
the  phrase  is),  they  have,  but  seldom  e.xercise,  an  indirect  *-oii- 
trol  of  underground  work. 

Custom  has  fixed  the  size  of  mining-lots  at  200  ft.  square — 
less  than  one  acre  ea«li.  They  may  l>e  "  registered  on  ''  by  any 
individual  or  partnership  acceptable  to  the  company:  and  sueh 
registration  secures,  not  a  sub-lease,  but  a  "  mining-right.'^ 
The  distinction  is  important.  The  rights  are  forfeitable  by 
failure  to  prosecute  work,  or  t<»  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
owner  or  company,  and  are  granted  for  a  fixed  period.  It 
is  held  that  the  ownership  of  the  ore  remains  with  the  grantor. 
He  has  the  right  to  say  to  whom  it  may  be  sold,  and  at  what 
price;  to  have  it  weighed  on  his  own  scales;  to  collect  the 
purchase-money,  and  to  deduet  his  royalty,  and  (if  he  run» 
pum[>s)  his  "  pump-rent  "  :  and  the  remaimler  he  pays  over  to 
the  registered  occupant  of  the  lot,  or  his  agent,  as  **  the  con- 
tract-price for  work  done.  "  Fn  practice,  the  rigor  of  tliese 
contracts  is  somewhat  abated.  The  ecjuitable  claims  (»f  the 
miners  are  considered,  in  privileges  of  renewal,  jireference  in 
registering  on  adjoining  lots,  and  other  ways.  Most  mining 
partnerships  are  unincorporated,  but  of  late  years  a  number  of 
incorporated  companies  hav*'  taken  formal  mining-leases  on 
several  mining-lots,  from  the  owner  or  origiiud  lessee,  and 
have  made  special  terms.  The  success  of  these  corporations 
has  not  l)een  conspicuous.      Tnder  the  system  by  which    the 
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district  has  been  developed,  and  which  is  still  prevalent, 
the  party  mining  the  ore  mnst  first  find  it  and  then  extract 
and  prepare  it  for  market.  He  sinks  the  shafts,  runs  the  drifts, 
puts  up  hoisting-machinery,  and  crushes  and  cleans  the  ore, 
at  his  own  cost.  Notwithstanding  these  onerous  conditions, 
many  a  comfortable  fortune  has  been  made  by  miners  from 
a  siiiffle  lot. 

The  owner  or  the  leasing  company  marks  the  lot  lines  on 
the  surface,  but  does  not  take  much  trouble  about  under- 
ground lines.  Miners  on  adjoining  lots  must  settle  these 
matters  among  themselves.  Sometimes  litigation  results;  but 
usually  a  tape-line  is  sufficient  to  adjust  matters,  though  occa- 
sionally a  surveyor  is  called  in.  Naturally,  a  miner  who  has 
found  good  ore  is  anxious  to  take  out  as  much  of  it  as  possible, 
and  therefore  leaves  the  necessary  supporting  pillar  on  the 
next  lot.  It  is  etiquette,  in  visiting  a  mine,  not  to  ask  where 
the  line  is,  and  not  to  seek  to  know  the  course  of  the  ore,  or 
the  point  of  the  compass  to  w-hich  a  drift  is  running.  I  have  ex- 
amined hundreds  of  w^orking-places,  often  when  I  did  not  know 
the  miners,  and  can  recall  only  a  single  instance  in  which 
I  was  refused  permission  to  make  an  examination. 

The  defects  of  this  system  are  glaringly  apparent;  I  have 
elsewhere*  pointed  out  a  few  of  the  less  obvious  elements 
of  strength  and  elasticity  which  it  undoubtedly  has  exhibited. 
The  defects  involved  the  failure  of  the  system  to  develop  the 
mines  thoroughly  and  systematically,  and  to  preserve  any 
record  of  what  has  been  taken  from  them,  and  what  has  been 
left.  This  failure  explains  one  of  the  many  difficulties  which 
attend  the  study  of  the  district,  and  nuiy  excuse,  to  some  ex- 
tent, a  certain  vagueness  in  the  report  of  some  of  my  own  ob- 
servations— a  vagueness  which  cannot  be  avoided,  in  cases  in 
which  no  measurements  were  taken,  or  records  kept,  or  when  the 
evidence  has  been  destroyed,  and  contemporary  witnesses  cannot 
he  found.  There  is,  in  general,  unquestionable  danger  that,  be- 
cause of  tlie  lack  of  records  of  old  workings,  the  study  of  de- 
posits now  being  mined  may  fail  to  disclose  the  relation  which 
once  existed  between  these  deposits  and  those  which  were 
worked  long  ago,  and   thiit,  from   observations  so  limited  and 

'  }fineral  Rtmurces  of  the  U.  S.,  V.  8.  Geol.  Sun-ey,  vol.  i. ,  pp.  368  to  373  (1883). 
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widely  separated,  conclusions  not  sufficiently  comprehensive 
may  be  drawn. 

The  theory  here  adv^anccd  to  explain  the  ori<^in  and  form  of 
the  lead-  and  zinc-deposits  of  the  Joplin  district,  was  lirst  sug- 
gested by  me  in  a  little  sketch  of  the  district  written  in  1887, 
to  encourage  Mr.  John  X.  Wilson  in  the  publication  of  statis- 
tics which  he  had  collected,  covering  the  production  of  the 
region  by  companies  and  mining-districts,  for  the  year.  From 
his  becrinnin^  can  be  traced  the  rci^ular  weeklv  i)ublication  of 
these  statistics,  which  has  come  to  be  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

This  theory  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

1.  The  location  of  the  principal  ore-deposits  of  the  Joplin 
district  is  due  to  a  system  of  surface  and  underground  water- 
channels,  which  was  once  much  more  closely  connected  with 
the  surface-drainage  than  it  is  now. 

2.  The  agency  which  diverted  the  surface-waters  from  these 
old  courses  w^as  geological  and  not  chemical. 

3.  This  diversion  has  been  effected  within  comparatively  re- 
cent times,  long  since  the  close  of  the  Carboniferous  age. 

4.  The  ores,  as  we  now  find  them,  were  deposited  after  the 
surface-waters  had  been  largely  excluded  by  mineral-bearing- 
waters,  which  found  access  to  these  old  channels,  and  a  re- 
tarded passage  through  them. 

5.  This  old  system  of  surface  and  underground  drainage  is 
strictlv  analoijous  in  form  and  oriirin  to  tbe  present  drainasre- 
system,  but  entirely  distinct  from  it. 

6.  Where  the  later  svstem  intersects  the  ancient  svstem, 
surface-waters  have  rapidly  cut  out  and  dissolved  the  ores. 

7.  The  ore-bodies  of  the  region  form  a  true  system  of  con- 
nected and  ramifying  ore-veins,  presenting  as  definite  a  prob- 
lem for  study  as  do  the  surface  and  underground  streams 
of  the  present  day. 

In  till'  lack  of  precise  data,  I  do  not  expect  to  prove  these 
theses  rigorously;  but  if  [succeed  in  making  them  appear 
probable,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  eombined  investigations  of 
the  U.  S.  and  State  geologists,  with  the  co-operation  of  mine- 
owners  and  miners,  will  bring  together  a  mass  of  eviiK'nce 
wliicli  will  be  (lecisive  one  way  or  thi'  other.  If  the  tlioory  is 
not  true,  the  sooner  it   is   discredited   tlie  better  for  all  parties 
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concernoil.  If  it  is  true,  and  if  it  be  followed  out  to  its  logical 
conclusions,  it  may  load  to  important  developments  in  the 
re«:ion. 

Mr.  Schmidt,*  in  his  report  of  1874,  has  noticed  "  that  the 
principal  ore-deposits  have  not  been  found  on  the  larger 
streams,  but  on  their  smaller  branches."  Let  us  follow  one  of 
these  smaller  branches  across  the  broken  ground,  beyond  the 
point  where  it  shows  surface-wash  and  carries  water  all  the 
year  round,  up  and  on  to  the  high  prairie  ground  which  in- 
cludes the  true  water-shed.  •  After  leavino^  all  traces  of  surface- 
wash,  shown  in  the  dry  gullies  from  which  the  soil  has  been 
removed,  we  are  still  able  to  follow  a  slight  depression  of  the 
surface,  through  which  the  surface-water  runs  ofJ'.  Following 
carefully  one  of  these  minor  valley-lines,  we  notice  similar  slight 
depressions,  coming  into  it  from  both  sides.  Following  any 
one  of  these  will  bring  us  to  the  actual  top  of  the  high  prairie, 
forming  the  divide  between  adjacent  creeks.  There  we  shall 
find  a  more  or  less  level  expanse,  which  appears  to  maintain  a 
uniform  height  above  the  water  in  the  larger  streams.  Drill- 
holes in  this  area  will  encounter  a  larger  proportion  of  flint,  and 
therefore  a  smaller  proportion  of  limestone,  in  some  places 
than  in  others,  and  will  often  go  down  many  times  the  depth 
of  the  deepest  shafts  in  the  district,  without  striking  ore-de- 
posits or  broken  ground.  This  difference  in  the  amount  of  flint 
may  be  due  either  to  the  persistence  of  local  colonies  of  silica- 
secreting  organisms,  during  the  long  periods  in  which  the  Mis- 
sissippian  series  was  being  laid  down,  or  to  local  deposits  of 
siliceous  materials  in  shallow  waters,  closely  analogous  to  the 
sand-bars  which  we  to-day  find  in  muddy  bays,  the  channels 
between  which  are  filled  with  lighter  limy  silt.  However  they 
may  have  been  formed,  these  cherty  ribs  are  an  important  fea- 
ture of  this  geological  formation.  They  must  have  had  from 
earliest  times  some  effect  in  deternnning  the  lines  of  fracture 
in  these  strata,  and  some  influence  on  the  subsequent  erosion. 
It  is  probable  that  this  eftect  has  continued  down  to  the  present 
day. 

A  shaft  now  sunk  on  the  slope  of  one  of  these  upland  swales 

*  The  Ix*afl  anfl  Zinc  Regions  of  Southwest  Missouri,  by  Arlolf  Schmiflt  and 
Alexander  I^onhard,  Rrjiorl  of  MiHumri  Oeolor/ical  Survey,  pp.  .'i81  to  502  ( ]H7.'i-4). 
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will  probably  strike,  below  20  It.  of  soil,  gravel,  mueli  altered 
chert  and  clay,  a  solid  surface  of  limestone.  On  the  top  of  this 
limestone,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  thin  tilm  of  water,  scarcely 
enough  to  wet  one's  fingers  in,  but  suHieient  for  the  prairie 
*'  cray-fish,"  which  bore  to  the  surface  from  the  shallow  pools 
which  collect  in  depressions,  and  sufficient  also  for  domestic  use. 
This  is  the  true  weW-watar  (reau  phreatique)  of  the  upland  prairies. 
The  dip  of  the  limestone  will  conform  to  the  slop)e  of  the  topog- 
raphy. If  it  is  followed  down  by  an  incline  drift,  or  by  trial- 
shafts,  it  will  l)e  found  to  reach  its  lowest  point  nearly  under 
the  valley-line,  at  which  point  there  will  be  one  or  more  cracks, 
followiniT  the  course  of  the  vallev.  Bv  driftiui?  alonsc  the  top 
of  this  limestone,  in  either  direction,  at  right  angles  to  the  val- 
ley-line, another  parallel  break  will  be  found,  nearly  under  the 
point  where  the  slope  meets  the  plain  above. 

A  topographic  map  on  large  scale  would  show  that  the  valley 
lines  have  a  dendritic  arrangement,  and  that  the  smaller  twigs  of 
neighboring  branches  interlock.  A  simple  rumi)ling  across  a 
line  of  stress,  will  not  suffice  to  explain  these  observed  surface 
synclinals.  They  suggest  rather  a  marginal  puckering  around 
a  central  dome.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  a  force,  acting 
within  the  earth's  crust,  which  might  have  this  effi'ct ;  but  in 
view  of  the  sliort  wave-length — that  is,  the  small  distance  from 
crest  to  crest — of  this  contorted  limestone,  such  an  explanation 
is  not  satisfactory.  Another  shaft,  sunk  at  a  point  beyond 
which  none  of  these  lateral  branches  can  be  traced,  may  very 
likely  show  a  very  slight  saucer-like  deju'cssion,  scarcely  visible 
at  first  sight.  A  shaft  so  located  is  almost  certain  to  be  on 
a  "water-hole."  Instead  of  solid  limestone,  it  encounters 
broken  limestone,  in  the  form  of  fragments,  much  decomposed 
on  the  surface,  and,  between  them,  crevices  filled  witli  clay. 
When  chert  is  found  under  these  fragments  it  usually  retains 
its  position  in  the  stratification,  but  is  broken  through  trans- 
versely, so  that  it  can  be  taken  out  without  bhusting.  Thinner 
strata  of  limestone,  between  tiint  layers,  are  not  only  broken 
into  fragments,  but  are  actually  perforated  by  water  dropping 
through  the  flint  strata.  From  a  single  shaft,  I  have  seen  hah" 
a  dozen  or  more  of  these  perforated  masses,  some  of  them  too 
large  to  go  into  the  hoisting-tul>,  sent  to  the  surface  by  hook- 
ing the  rope  through  the  holes.     Here  we  have  evidence  of  the 
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excavating  work  of  underground  water,  and  the  suggestion  that 
it  may  have  brought  about  the  subsidence  of  the  surface-rocks 
to  ju-oduoe  the  synclinal  troughs  above  observed.  Without 
doubt,  this  work  of  dissolution  and  abrasion,  acting  for  a  long 
time,  would  remove  enough  material  from  the  lower  strata  to 
cause  the  upper  strata  to  settle  down.  The  fewest  number  of 
fractures  which  would  enable  a  solid  ledge  of  rock  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  this  lower  level,  would  correspond  to  the  three 
lines  of  break  already  observed.  The  first  point  to  be  made 
clear  in  this  connection,  is  that  the  material  removed  has  not 
been  taken  from  any  one  channel ;  it  has  been  leached  or  washed 
out  from  all  parts  of  the  mass  accessible  to  the  water  within 
this  limited  water-shed.  The  chief  line  of  attack  of  this  water 
has  varied  from  time  to  time,  and  its  effect  was  measured  by 
its  volume  and  its  dissolving-efiiciency.  It  is  not  probable  that 
a  cavity  existed  at  any  time,  at  all  corresponding  to  the  amount 
of  material  remov^ed. 

This  operation  of  weathering  throughout  a  mass,  either  above 
or  below  ground,  can  be  observed  in  the  shrinkage  of  an 
old  mine-dump.  Originally  it  had  sharp  outlines,  and  was 
composed  of  pieces  of  different  size,  hardness,  and  solubility; 
but  after  a  few  years'  exposure,  the  track  is  twisted  out  of 
shape,  the  general  height  is  diminished,  lighter  materials  have 
been  carried  away,  and  even  the  harder  have  begun  to  crumble. 
After  one  generation,  only  its  broken  and  scattered  skeleton 
may  remain  to  mark  its  site.  A  still  better  illustration,  per- 
haps, is  the  melting  of  a  snow-pile  between  street  and  side- 
walk, where  the  ice-sheets  are  the  last  to  disappear. 

In  addition  to  the  solid  material  dissolved  or  carried  away 
in  suspension  by  these  underground  waters,  there  are  actual 
flows  of  soft  mud  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level,  which  are 
too  commonly  observed  in  this  region  to  permit  doubt  of  their 
effect  in  producing  local  subsidence  of  the  surface. 

Uj)on  the  reasonable  assumption  that  one  underground 
stream,  traced  as  above  described,  is  representative  of  others, 
there  is  such  a  stream  corresponding  to  each  of  the  branches 
of  the  wet-weather  surface-flows;  and  these  underground 
streams  constitute  a  system  closely  related  to  the  surface-system. 

A  roof  requires  a  certain  thickness  to  support  itself  In  fol- 
lowing one  of  tliese  underground  streams,  a  |)oint  is  reached 
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where  it  forms  a  true  cave,  either  because  the  roof  has  become 
self-supporting,  or  because  the  stream  finds  an  open  course 
throujrh  the  ridj^re  which  divides  it  from  its  neii^hbor.  On  fol- 
lowiniT  it  still  further,  evidence  mav  be  found  that  the  roof  has 
fallen  in  ;  or,  in  other  cases,  that  a  surface-stream  has  cut  into 
the  underground  channel.  In  either  event,  accumulations  of 
much  mingled  debris  will  have  resulted ;  and  it  is  often  not  easy 
to  distinguish  between  the  work  done  by  underground  and  by 
surface-streams,  respectively. 

One  further  point  must  be  noticed  in  passing — namely,  the 
eftect  of  open  cavities  in  preserving  the  ridges  and  higher 
ground  from  disintegration  and  weathering,  by  rapidly  drain- 
ing off  from  them  the  surface  and  dissolving  waters.  They 
have  also  a  similar  effect  in  protecting  the  ores  in  the  higher 
ground. 

In  following  a  little  further  the  course  of  these  streams  I 
shall  call  them  the  "  shadow-streams"  of  the  surface  drainage- 
system,  not  because  I  think  this  is  a  name  which  should  l)e  re- 
tained, but  because  it  will  help  me,  in  the  absence  of  a  diagram, 
to  picture  actual  conditions.  The  shadow  of  an  object  does 
not  liave  the  same  form  as  the  object  itself:  its  lines  are 
shortened  or  lengthened,  thrown  to  one  side  or  the  other,  or 
even  reversed,  according  to  the  position  and  form  of  the  surface 
which  receives  the  shadow.  The  shadow-streams  are  thrown 
on  whatever  surface  is  impervious  enough  to  carry  off  their 
water.  If  this  surface  rises  or  falls,  or  inclines  to  either  side,  the 
shadow-streams  will  be  correspondingly  distorted.  It  should  be 
noted,  that  while  a  surface-stream  or  run-off  has  normallv  four 
directions  of  possible  movement — forward,  downward,  to  tbe 
rigbt  and  to  the  left,  an  underground  stream,  if  running  full, 
has  two  additional  directions — upward  and  baekwar<l.  li  a 
tree  represents  the  surface-streams,  we  must  eboose,  to  repre- 
sent the  undergrouiHl  streams,  a  tree  on  which  the  branches 
join  the  stem  at  all  angles.  Evidence  of  the  existence  of  these 
shadow-streams  (some  of  wliich  had  a  continuous  tl(>w  before 
pumping  became  general)  is  found  in  all  the  camps  of  the  .Top- 
liii  district.  In  some  cases  it  is  possible  to  explore  the  caves 
tlirougli  wbicli  they  run,  to  study  their  configuration  and  its 
causes. 

Tbe  sba<low-streams  ot'    the  present  surface-drainage  do  not. 
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ill  general,  contain  ore-deposits.  They  are  interesting  by 
reason  of  their  striking  simihirity  in  form  (suggesting  a  simi- 
hirity  of  origin)  to  an  older  system  of  shadow-streams,  con- 
nected with  an  older  surface-drainage,  which  does  contain 
mineral  deposits. 

The  regimen  of  rivers,  streams,  and  mountain-torrents,  and 
their  agency  in  shaping  topography,  has  been  much  studied; 
an  elaborate  classification  has  been  made ;  and  an  extensive  vo- 
cabulary has  been  invented  or  adapted  to  express  their  pres- 
ent and  past  stages.  The  work  of  underground  streams  might 
be  similarly  described.  But  as  the  amateur  trout-fisherman 
does  not  need  to  know  anvthinff  of  this  classification  or  voca- 
bulary  in  order  to  make  a  shrewd  guess,  several  hundred  yards 
before  he  comes  to  it,  on  which  side  of  the  stream  the  next 
deep  pool  will  lie,  or  where  he  will  find  the  head,  and  where 
the  tail,  of  a  riffle,  so  the  mining  engineer,  following  one  of 
these  underground  streams,  by  noticing  its  rise  and  fall,  the 
material  cut  through,  and  the  inclination  of  the  strata,  can  fore- 
see on  which  side  will  lie  the  accumulation  of  debris^  and  on 
which  the  open  channel.  Moreover,  as  the  fisherman,  so  long 
as  the  trout  rise,  and  he  does  not  meet  with  "  No  Trespass  " 
signs,  does  not  worry  about  the  continuation  of  the  stream,  and 
would  say,  if  asked,  "  It  probably  starts  small  somewhere,  and 
eventually  reaches  the  ocean;"  so  the  miner,  as  long  as  he  finds 
ore  in  these  channels,  and  keeps  on  his  own  property,  does  not 
worry  about  the  continuity  of  the  channel. 

I  explored  one  of  these  caves  on  the  Hopkins  farm  on  the 
north  side  of  Turkey  creek,  four  miles  east  of  Joplin.  It  had 
been  stopped  up  for  several  years,  and  I  hired  a  man  to  dig  it 
open.  His  shaft  was  sunk  at  a  point  he  had  marked  about  a 
third  of  the  way  down  the  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  the  house 
stands.  It  struck  the  cave  at  a  point  where  it  makes  a  right- 
angled  turn  to  the  west.  I  followed  the  longer  branch  in  a 
northerly  direction,  and  came,  a  little  way  in,  to  a  clear  stream 
of  running  water,  a  foot  or  more  wide  and  an  inch  or  two  deep. 
For  some  distance,  the  roof  was  generally  flat,  and  high  enough 
to  permit  me  to  walk  erect.  The  nearly  vertical  left  wall  was 
made  up  of  horizontal  layers  of  alternate  lime  and  flint.  The 
right  wall  was  concealed  by  a  thick  bank  of  tallow-clay,  which 
sloped  from  the  level  of  the  roof  on  tlie  right  down  to  a  nearly 
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vertical  cut,  made  bv  the  stream  in  its  toot.  The  chiv  liad  the 
consistency  of  lard,  and  had  retained  with  absolute  fidelity  the 
impressions  made  upon  its  surface  by  the  tools,  clothes  and 
fingers  of  the  men  who  had  visited  it  several  years  previously — 
showing  that  the  water  had  not  risen  much,  and  that  the  drip 
from  the  roof  was  slii^ht.  The  stream  flowed  over  a  bed  of  the 
same  clay,  and  some  of  our  steps  sank  into  what  ajjpeared  to  be 
cracks  in  a  rock  floor. 

The  cave  made  numerous  and  short  turns ;  and  I  noticed  hori- 
zontal cracks,  formed  by  the  spreading  apart  of  two  layers  of 
chert,  extending  under  the  roof  and  into  the  right  wall,  almost 
continuously,  as  far  as  we  were  able  to  penetrate.  These 
gaping  cracks  seemed  to  narrow  as  the}'  passed  in  :  but 
our  lights  could  not  penetrate  to  the  end  of  them.  In  places 
the  cave  was  filled  almost  to  the  roof  with  fallen  slabs  of  chert. 
Some  of  these  still  hung  at  dangerous  angles,  attached  to  the 
roof  near  the  right  wall,  and  it  was  rather  a  ticklish  matter  to 
crawl  tiirough  the  small  openings  left,  and  not  brush  against 
them.  We  passed  through  several  of  these  openings  where,  of 
course,  we  lost  the  streani,  and  came  to  wider  {daces  wliere  we 
found  it  again.  In  one  or  two  other  jjlaces  the  stream  disap- 
peared })elow  the  floor;  but  it  reappeared  again  and  continued 
to  witliin  40  ft.  of  the  en<l  of  the  [>racticable  opening. 

I  scpiirmed  along  like  a  lizard  for  the  last  30  ft.,  hoping  to 
find  an  enlargement  beyond.  At  this  point  tlie  flat  opening 
under  the  roof  extended  across  the  width  of  the  cave,  into  the 
walls  on  both  sides,  and  ahead  farther  than  I  could  see.  When 
I  twisted  around  to  erawl  out,  my  candle  was  extinguished  ;  mv 
matches  were  wet;  and  I  could  rely  only  on  the  sentry  wliom 
I  ha<l  posted  to  guard  his  light  at  the  point  where  I  lia<l  let^ 
the  stream.  In  spite  of  my  shouted  caution,  he  began  to  trim 
his  wiek  and  thus  put  his  candle  out.  Either  his  nuitehes  or  his 
clothes  were  wet :  and  he  could  not  get  another  light.  How- 
ever, we  had  only  to  find  and  follow  tlie  stream,  and  it  would 
take  us  to  daylight.  So  one  of  us  was  posted  where  we  lost 
the  stream,  and  the  other  crawled  up  and  down  until  he  found 
it  again.  In  this  way  we  workid  our  way  out  in  the  course  of 
two  hours,  wet  through  an<l  plastere«l  troni  head  to  foot  with 
tallow-day. 

After   i)rocuring  dry  matches,  I    explored   tiie   west  braiuh, 
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which  was  short.  Xoar  the  end  I  found  that  the  stream  dropped 
into  a  lower  chamber,  which  extended  back  under  the  floor  of 
the  lar^rer  cave.  The  dimensions  of  this  chamber  were  about 
t)  by  8  by  3  ft.  Dropping  down  into  it,  I  savv^  that  the  stream 
ran  into  a  hole  in  its  floor.  The  probable  junction  of  this  stream 
with  Turkey  creek  is  a  spring  about  a  quarter-mile  from  this 
point. 

My  examination  of  this  cave  was  not  as  thorough  as  I  had  hoped 
to  make  it ;  but  it  was  satisfactory  to  a  certain  extent,  in  that  no 
trace  of  mineral  (unless  the  tallow-clay  was  zinkiferous)  was 
found  and  I  saw  no  incrustations  of  any  sort.  The  fractures  of 
both  limestone  and  flint  appeared  fresh  and  but  little  corroded. 
In  every  other  respect,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  the  cavity  was  com- 
pletely like  many  which  I  had  found  filled  with  ore.  The  hori- 
zontal openings  between  flint  layers  in  the  right  wall  and  at  the 
end, if  they  had  been  filled  with  zinc-blende  or  blende-bearing 
material,  would  have  been  the  counterparts  of  the  ''  hard  sheet- 
ground  "  elsewhere  mined.  The  point  worthy  of  particular  at- 
tention is,  that  if  these  gaping  openings  had  been  encountered 
in  a  shaft,  only  a  few  feet  away,  the  existence  of  the  cave  might 
not  have  been  suspected,  and  it  might  have  been  difiicult  to  ex- 
plain how  they  had  been  produced.  I  can  only  estimate,  in  a 
general  way,  that  the  length  of  the  cave  explored  was  about  200 
yd.  (The  popular  estimate  is  several  times  greater.)  But, 
judging  from  the  topography  of  the  country,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  cave  has  direct  connection  with  an  underground  stream 
which  I  struck  in  a  shaft  more  than  half  a  mile  to  the  northeast. 

I  could  mention  many  other  caves  similar  to  this  one,  with 
water  flowing  through  them,  and  all  barren  ;  but  I  do  not  know 
of  any  that  have  been  surveyed,  and  I  cannot  give  a  more 
definite  description  of  any  of  them.  I  will  cite  only  two;  and 
these  can  only  be  called  caves  u[)()n  the  assumption  that  a 
number  of  horizontal  openings  between  flint  layers  are  the 
equivalent  of  a  cave,  and  form,  in  fact,  a  section  of  its  lengtli. 

The  first  is  under  the  natural  cut  of  which  the  Missouri  1  Pa- 
cific and  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Memi)his  railroads 
take  a<lvantage,  in  going  from  Joplin  to  W('])h  ('ity.  Here  an 
underground  stream  has  largely  done  tiie  grading  for  tlie  rail- 
rr>ads.  In  181»2,  I  sank  a  shaft  a  few  feet  east  of  the  railroad 
right-of-way,  and  was  obliged  to  f»ut  in,  at  the  dc[)th  of  18  ft.. 
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a  pump,  which  was  12  in.  in  diameter  with  6-ft.  stroke.  When 
it  began  pumping  the  working-ljarrel  projected  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  A  second  pump  of  tlie  same  size  was  soon 
required,  and  the  two  had  to  be  run  continuously,  night  and 
day,  at  22  stokes  and  upwards  a  minute,  to  hold  the  water 
down.  The  ground  was  broken  Hint  and  clay,  and  the  water, 
which  came  always  from  near  the  bottom,  was  usually  clear 
and  potable,  but  filled  with  almost  invisible  spangles  of  bisul- 
phide of  iron  (probably  marcasite),  which  danced  in  the  tank 
like  motes  in  a  sunbeam,  and  gilded  with  ''  fool's  gold,"  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  beyond,  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  that  carried 
off  the  water.  A  little  blende,  in  small  crystals,  was  also  found. 
When  I  last  visited  Joplin,  seven  years  later,  there  were  sev- 
eral productive  mines  working  on  both  sides  of  this  draw. 

The  other  underground  stream  which  I  would  mention  was 
struck  by  a  drill-hole  near  the  center  of  the  tract  owned  by 
the  Center  Creek  Mining  Co.,  at  Webb  City.  This  stream  was 
80  strong  that  it  swept  away  all  the  cuttings  of  the  drill.  The 
water  did  not  rise  to  the  surface  or  (apparently)  get  to  the 
main  pump-shaft,  only  200  yd.  away.  The  mine-water  of  the 
district  is  too  acid  for  use  in  boilers  ;  but  this  stream,  which 
passes  among  the  mines  but  not  through  them,  furnishes  water 
of  satisfactory  (juality,  which  has  been  substituted  in  boilers 
for  city  water,  with  a  considerable  economy. 

A  long  chapter  might  be  written  on  the  mine-waters  ot  tliis 
district,  and  tlie  incrustations  in  the  old  workings.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  can  cite  no  analyses,  and  do  not  know  that  any  have 
been  made.  I  saw  the  column  of  a  force-pump,  10  in.  in  diam- 
eter, which  had  been  taken  out  of  a  shaft  at  Webb  City,  and 
which  was  almost  closed  by  a  deposit  looking  like  a  mi.xture  of 
clay  and  iron-rust,  though  the  iron  of  the  pipe  was  apparently  not 
much  affected.  IMii*  punip  liinl  bmi  running  continuously,  but 
slowly.  The  ojiening  left  was  only  3  in.  in  diameter.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  some  of  the  mines  of  the  district,  a  sluit-down 
for  a  single  week  means  that  the  mine-rails  will  be  eaten 
through  in  the  web,  and  picks  and  shovels  ruiued,  ami  that  a 
new  clack-valve,  if  of  iron,  will  not  last  long  enough  to  unwater 
the  mine.  This  sudden  corrosion,  which  does  not  occur  while 
pumping  is  continuous,  sliows  the  results  of  exposure  to  airan<i 
the  action  nf   oxidizing  wat«'r<.      iNrhaps  such  phenomena  ex- 
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plain  in  part  the  legendary  "Kobolds"  of  the  German  miners 
— malicious  spirits,  who  work  in  the  dark,  hurrj  away  exposed 
treasure,  to  be  hidden  and  sealed  up  in  safer  vaults,  and  leave 
in  its  place  worthless  trash  ;  who  lose  no  opportunity  to  steal 
the  miner's  tools,  and  damage  his  property  as  much  as  possible. 
AVhat  is  more  important,  this  rapid  oxidation  may  represent 
the  first  step  in  the  process  of  secondary  enrichment. 

A  system  of  underground  water  has  been  compared  to  a 
city's  water-works,  including  the  water-shed,  storage-reservoirs, 
filter-beds,  mains,  laterals,  house-connections,  sewers  and  sew- 
age-disposal works.  For  more  complete  analogy,  we  might 
interpolate  two  additional  items — namely,  the  connection  of  a 
water-supph'  with  steam-boilers  by  means  of  injectors  (repre- 
senting local  solfataric  and  fumarole  action  in  nature),  and  the 
connection  with  laboratories  and  chemical  factories,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  comparatively  pure  mineral  substances.  It  is  to  this 
last  diversion  of  the  water-current  (which,  in  the  case  of  a  city, 
would  probably  amount  to  only  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent,  of 
the  total  consumption,  and,  in  the  case  here  considered,  will  not 
be  relatively  larger)  that  particular  attention  is  here  directed. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  the  underground 
water-system  of  nature  there  are  no  valves  to  be  opened  and 
shut.  The  water  is  always  running.  If  the  reservoirs  are  not 
emptied,  it  is  because  water  is  flowing  into  them  at  least  nearly 
as  fast  as  it  flows  out.  Dams  may  give  way;  mains  may  cave 
in  or  be  washed  out ;  smaller  conduits  may  be  choked  or  other- 
wise thrown  out  of  use;  new  connections  may  be  made;  and 
the  level  of  waters  in  the  reservoirs  may  rise  or  fall.  The  flow 
is  always  subject  to  hydraulic  and  hydrostatic  laws.  Efficient 
head,  cross-section  and  friction  control  it.  I  cannot  conceive 
that  capillarity  has  any  directive  force  when  the  capillary  tubes 
are  filled  with  liquid  and  both  orifices  are  wet.  Under  these 
conditions  it  is  sin) ply  a  retarding  force,  like  friction,  which 
can  diminish  the  velocity  of  the  flow  of  a  liquid,  but,  if  time  or 
area  be  varied  in  reciprocal  proportion,  cannot  prevent  ulti- 
mate movement.  I  find  fio  difliculty  in  the  way  of  water  pene- 
trating into  cavities  already  full  of  water,  provided  there  is  a 
chance  for  an  equal  amount  of  water  to  escape;,  against  a  lower 
pressure,  in  another  direction.  Permeability  is  relative.  Small 
leaks    may  be  neglected  in  considering    large  flows;  but  this 
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does  not  prove  that  the  leaks  have  no  ettect.  A  rock  contain- 
ing but  a  few  hundredths  or  thousandths  of  1  per  cent,  of  hy- 
groscopic moisture  may  yield  a  highly  concentrated  solution,  if 
this  water  be  displaced  by  slow  filtration.  Chemical  activi- 
ties, known  and  unknown,  play  their  part ;  but  I  liavu  always 
thought  that  water-deposited  minerals  have  been  placed  where  we 
find  them  by  vein-currents  of  water  which,  by  reason  of  their 
ditferentiation  from  the  circulation  in  the  adjacent  barren  coun- 
try-rock, have  become  more  fully  saturated  with  mineral  salts. 

AVhether  such  currents  be  -'ascending"  or  ''descending," 
apjtears  to  me  a  question  of  relatively  small  im{)ortance.  If  this 
small  fraction,  cither  of  the  annual  rainfall  or  of  the  artesian 
supply,  which  can  act  in  a  certain  district,  circulates  slowly 
through  beds  containing  even  traces  of  vein-minerals,  and 
finds  its  way  into  any  open  cavity,  such  as  an  old,  disused,  and 
partially  choked  system  of  underground  water-courses,  I  think 
the  conditions  are  furnished  for  just  such  deposits  as  are  found 
in  the  Joplin  district.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  discharged  into 
flowing  streams,  there  would  be  dissipation,  instead  of  concen- 
tration, of  its  mineral  contents. 

Mr.  Schmidt,  in  his  report  of  1874,  has  described  certain 
residual  clays  which  can  be  identified  throughout  this  region  ; 
and  his  explanation  of  them,  as  formed  in  situ  by  the  undis- 
solved residues  of  limestones  and  cherts,  is  not  likely  to  be 
questioned.  The  tallow-clays,  whieh  are  often  zinkiferous,  and 
are  generally  found  associated  with  oxidized  zinc-ores,  have 
been  analyzed,  and  were  probably  formed  near  where  they  are 
now  found.  The  clay  called  ''gumbo"  is  generally  found  in 
shallow  basins,  and  perhaps  never  exceeds  10  or  1;')  ft.  in 
thickness.  It  is  generally  nujttled,  shows  ocher-yellow,  purple 
and  white  colors,  and  looks  much  like  tlie  coarser  kinds  of  Cas- 
tile soap.  AVhen  a  miner  encounters  it  in  sinking  a  shaft,  he 
discards  pick  and  shovel,  and  cuts  it  out  with  nnittoek  or  axe. 
It  closely  resembles  in  appearance  the  gumbo  which  lii-s  a 
short  distance  above  the  upper  coal-bed  of  IMttsburg,  Kans. 
The  black  shale  (which  I  have  elsewhere  calle<l  "slate,"  that 
being  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  eoal-miners  wlien  it  oceurs 
over  coal)  is  fouml  under  widely  dilfering  conditions.  Some- 
tinies,  as  a  laver  onlv  a  few  inches  thick,  it  covers  a  com- 
paratively   large    area,  ancl,    under   these   conditions,  is   often 
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bleached  to  light  ash-oolor  and  is  very  friable.  Often  it  is 
found  very  solid,  in  unstratilied  deposits,  the  vertical  thickness 
of  which  may  exceed  any  of  their  other  dimensions.  A  thick- 
ness of  100  ft.  or  more  has  been  observed  in  the  Webb  City- 
Carterville  district;  in  the  mines  around  Joplin;  at  Galena, 
Kans. ;  and  at  Aurora,  Mo.  In  such  formations  the  shale  re- 
quires heavy  charges  of  dynamite  to  shatter  it.  Its  laminations 
are  distinct,  but  have  no  definite  relations  to  the  numerous 
transverse  joints,  which  often  break  the  shale  up  into  rhombohe- 
dral  pieces.  A  cross-section  of  one  of  these  pieces,  on  the 
cleavage-planes,  often  shows  w^ithin  the  rhomboid  an  oval  of 
unaltered  shale  with  a  border  of  bleached  shale.  With  this 
form  of  shale  occur  curiously  distorted  crystals  of  blende,  from 
the  size  of  a  mustard-seed  to  that  of  a  horse-chestnut ;  minute 
scales  of  white  mica;  crystals  of  dolomite;  and  nodules  and 
crystals  of  marcasite.  Numerous  fragments  of  coal  are  often 
found  with  their  partings  of  bone  and  thin  seams  of  iron  sul- 
phide ;  as  are  also  large  bodies  of  what  I  have  called  "  bottom- 
clay."  Sometimes,  if  not  always,  these  materials  are  as  devoid 
of  definite  arrangement  as  if  they  had  been  dumped  into  a 
shaft  from  cars  or  wheelbarrows.  Evidence  of  considerable 
movement  throughout  this  heterogeneous  mass  is  furnished  by 
polished  surfaces,  dipping  at  all  angles  with  the  horizon,  and  a 
soft  black  gouge  is  evidently  formed  by  the  grinding  together 
of  the  pieces.  I  have  drilled  through  40  ft.  of  this  material, 
under  more  than  100  ft.  of  horizontal  strata  of  alternate  lime- 
stone and  flint,  where  the  upper  ground  was  so  little  altered  that 
the  cuttings  showed  white  up  to  the  point  where  the  shale  was 
reached.  I  have  also  met  with  it  at  a  depth  of  150  ft. ;  but 
in  that  instance  I  was  able  to  trace  the  crevice  through  which 
it  extended  almost  to  the  surface.  Similar  occurrences  have 
been  reported  by  others.  In  the  once  rich  mines  on  Sucker  fiat, 
I  saw  at  the  side  of  a  shale  chimney  (that  is  to  say,  against  a 
rib  of  solid  ground)  a  beautiful  exjianse  of  slickensided  surface, 
which  I  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  200  h([.  ft.  Unfortunately, 
the  shale  which  formed  the  body  of  the.  mass,  crumbled  too 
easily  to  ]>e  detached  from  the  rib.  TIk*  only  hand-specimen 
obtained,  so  far  as  I  know,  showed  a  l^eautiful  mosaic,  of  ebony 
(shale),  ivory  (chert),  and  tortoise-shell  (zinc-blende),  finely 
polished  and  vertically  grooved. 
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The  "  bottoiii-clavs  "'  are  ouitt'  hard,  and  distiiictlv  i^rittv  to 
the  touch,  and  show  little  if  am"  cleavaice.  They  sometimes 
occur  in  considerable  masses  in  the  body  of  the  black  shale; 
and  they  likewise  contain  small  crystals  of  lead,  zinc  and  iron 
sulphides.  Their  ai>i>earance  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  material 
composing  the  "  horses''  or  ''  hog-backs  "  which  cut  through  the 
coal-beds  at  Pittsburg,  Kans.  If  fragments  of  coal  occurred 
only  in  connection  with  shales  and  bottom-clays,  they  would  call 
for  little  separate  study,  but  they  are  also  found  under  widely 
ditierent  conditions.  I  haye  myself  taken  out  of  a  pocket  ot 
ochery  tallow-clay  about  a  bushel  of  lumj>  coal,  the  lumps  of 
which  were  so  completely  plastered  with  clay  that  it  required 
hard  scrubbing  to  show  what  they  were,  and  expose  their  little- 
weathered  surface.  These  lumps  lay  in  the  shaft,  with  as  little 
order  of  arrangement  as  if  they  had  been  dumped  from  a  cart 
into  a  deep  mud-puddle.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  form  of 
the  shale  is  that  which  is  found  in  connection  with  *-  spar  " 
ground,  and  in  <lark-colored  dep(^sits  of  minerals,  in  Hint 
ground.  The  miners  call  it  ''  selvage."  but  as  it  occurs  through- 
out the  ore-body,  and  not  especially  against  the  walls,  that  term 
does  not  accurately  describe  it.  Tt  can  often  be  traced  con- 
tinuously to  a  bed  of  less-altered  sliale.  Tlie  prevailing  color 
of  mineral-deposits  in  spar  ground — tiiat  is,  among  dolo- 
mite fragments,  or  against  a  dolomite  bar — is  dark  :  and  this 
black  *\i;ouge"  is  invariably  associated  with  such  <li'posit8. 
Those  deposits  of  ore  which  occur  in  flint  ground,  with  no 
limestone  in  evidence,  and  show  the  greatest  amoutits  of 
**  secondary"  quartzite  as  cementing  njaterial.  are  generally 
(lark-colore<l,  and  co!itain  more  or  less  of  this  black  **  gouge.'' 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the  ore  is  all  free — that  is,  where 
there  is  no  cementing  material — both  the  blende  and  Hint  are 
UHUally  light-colored.  There  is  consideralde  evidence  to  suj>- 
]>ort  the  view  that  the  dolonntization  of  the  non-magnesian 
limestones  of  these  Mississippi  series  is  extremely  local;  an<l, 
without  doubting  that  silica  has  been  dissolvecl  out  of  the 
cherts  and  silicefius  limcstom's  throughout  the  region,  I  l)elieve 
that  the  decomposition  of  the  shale  was  the  most  probable 
source  both  of  nuignesia  for  dolonntization,  and  also  of  the  solu- 
ble silica  (**  secondary  <piartzite  ")  which  is  ot'ten  the  cementing 
material  i?i  the  ore-bodies.      I  have  never  seen  an  analysis  of  the 
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shale  or  the  bottom-clay,  aiul  I  do  not  know  bow  easily  tbey 
are  decomposed ;  but  their  close  association  with  the  most  im- 
portant ore-bodies  so  far  discovered  in  this  region  makes  them 
worthy  of  special  t^tudy  as  one  of  its  peculiar  features. 

These  materials — the  black  shales,  fragments  of  coal,  bottom- 
clays  and  "gumbos'' — I  call  the  "drift"  of  the  district.  They 
are  strangers  in  their  present  location,  though  they  may  have 
come  only  as  far  as  from  the  next  township.  Geologically  con- 
sidered, their  age  dates  from  their  arrival  here.  All  clastic 
rocks  are  made  up  of  the  debris  of  older  formations.  This 
drift  may  have  formed  part  of  a  true  Carboniferous  coal-meas- 
ure, or  even  of  an  earlier  formation  ;  but  if  it  was  brought  here 
in  late  Quarternary  times  it  is  Quarternary.  The  problem  of 
such  drifti  s  more  than  a  local  one.  It  reaches  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  one  side  and  to  the  Gulf  on  the  other.  How 
are  we  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  unsorted  and  highly 
hetero2:eneous  material  which  we  often  find  in  beds  of  i^reat 
thickness  ?  In  particular,  how  are  we  to  account  for  these 
lumps  of  very  friable  coal — not  coal  in  process  of  formation, 
but  completely  formed  coal  with  its  "bone"  and  partings? 
Such  lumps  must  once  have  formed  part  of  a  regularly  de- 
posited coal-bed,  consolidated  in  place,  under  a  sufficient 
weight  of  roof.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  how  they  can 
have  been  formed  otherwise.  They  must  therefore  have  been 
eroded  and  transported  subsequently. 

The  action  of  a  river,  in  the  formation  of  a  delta,  the  erosion 
of  banks,  and  the  formation  and  shifting  of  bars  and  channel,  by 
which  it  is  ah)le  to  shape  and  occupy  a  wide  valley,  is  well  under- 
stood. Also  the  terminal  fans  of  torrential  streams, and  the  over- 
lapping lateral  half-fans  of  rivers  subject  to  great  rises,  are  gener- 
ally recognized.  In  these  cases,  the  motion  of  the  heavier  mate- 
rial transported  is  a  combination  of  rolling  and  sliding,  and  the 
pieces  show  rounded  or  rounding  forms.  But  there  is  another 
motion  to  be  considered,  which  I  may  call  "  crowding."  Who, 
that  has  Vjeen  in  a  painfully  struggling  crowd,  has  not  noticed 
how  the  crowd  melts  away  at  its  edges,  and  liow  individuals, 
big  and  little,  strong  and  weak,  young  a!id  old,  emerge  with 
surprisingly  little  personal  damage  ?  The  strong  protect  the 
weak,  the  large  the  small ;  and  often  family  parties  are  not 
separated.      It  is  on  recr>rd  that,  in  the  .Tohnstow)i  flood,  a  pile 
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of  china  plates  and  a  "  mogul  "'  engine  were  found  in  close 
proximity,  and  that  the  engine  was  more  damaged  tlian  the 
dinner-plates.  It  can  be  seen  annually  how  a  great  river  breaks 
through  not  only  artificial  dikes,  hut  also  the  barriers  it  has 
itself  built  at  its  normal  stage.  Some  such  "  crowding"  flood 
must  have  excavated  and  carried  this  drift-material. 

Throughout  this  region,  both  in  the  ore-bearing  and  in  the 
barren  areas,  blocks  covering  many  square  yards  of  ground, 
and  50  ft.  or  more  in  thickness,  have  been  thrown  down  or  up, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  are  now  bounded  by  fractures  trans- 
verse to  the  bedding  of  the  n^cks.  These  fraetures  aiiswer 
precisely  the  definition  of  fissures,  the  faults  produced  by  them 
have  their  throw  and  their  hade,  and  their  result,  in  producing 
dislocation  of  the  strata,  can  be  worked  out  by  *'  fault-rules." 
But  if  they  have  been  produced  by  the  fall  of  the  roof  of  a  cav- 
ity, and  are  therefore  limited  in  <leptli  by  the  bottom  of  the 
cave,  or  if  they  are  due  to  the  settling  of  the  upper  rocks  upon 
a  lower  stratum,  tlie  thickness  of  which  has  been  reduced  by 
the  removal  of  a  part  of  its  niaterial  by  watir,  we  certainly 
cannot  regard  them  as  deei)-seated  fissures.  In  reply  to  a  geol- 
ogist, who  showed  me  an  ore-filled,  faulted  **  fissure-vein ''  in 
the  ore-bod V  of  one  of  Webb  Citv's  lari'est  mines,  I  first 
pointed  out  how  the  *' throw"  of  the  fault  diminished  from  the 
top  to  the  bottt)ni  of  the  expostMJ  face,  and  then,  in  a  speeimen 
of  brecciated  vein-filling,  I  traced  with  my  finger  a  detached 
fragment  of  flint  whieh  would  accurately  fit  against  a  larger 
neighboring  piece  if  it  were  replaced. 

The  term  **  gash-vein,"  which  some  writers  have  used  for  de- 
posits like  these,  has  always  seemed  to  me  inade<|uate,  being 
neither  distinctive  nor  descriptive,  and  it  has  not  met  with  gen- 
eral acceptance  as  the  name  of  a  class  of  ore-deposits.  A  gash 
is  a  gaping  cut,  presumably  not  deep.  If  it  has  any  significance 
as  applied  to  veins,  it  might  be  applied  t(»  those  incomplete 
cuts  (fissures),  which  are  tbrnied  at  the  same  time  as  a  **  true 
fissure,"  by  a  strain  which  is  relieved  as  soon  as  the  fissure  is 
ma<le.  W<*  often  see  such  cracks  arouml  the  funnel  of  caved 
groun*!.  ( )r  a  *' true  fissure"  may  eml  in  such  arreste*!  tears. 
Similar  cracks,  having  no  thr<»w  at  tin  ir  clost-d  ends,  ar**  found 
alongside  of  fault-fissures. 

I   must  also  demur  to  the  term  "  blanket-vein  "  as  a|»plied 
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to  anv  tloposit  in  this  region.  A  blanket  in  its  proper  place  is 
a  component  i>art,  and  forms  a  distinct  layer  in  the  making, 
of  a  bed.  A  blanket  may,  it  is  trne,  be  much  torn  and  be- 
draggled, and  be  trampled  into  the  mud  of  a  wet  camping-place, 
and  thus  suggest  a  vivid  word-picture,  serving,  as  it  doubtless 
has  done  at  Leadville,  to  show  how  widely  the  ore-bodies  there 
diHer  from  the  idea  of  the  ore-veins  which  was  in  the  minds  of 
the  framers  of  the  U.  S.  mining  laws. 

The  term  "sheet"  is, perhaps, not  equally  objectionable,  since, 
in  its  extended  meaning,  it  refers  to  the  form,  rather  than  to 
the  position  or  function  as  a  covering,  and  (as  in  the  expres- 
sions, "  a  sheet  of  paper,  "  or  "  sheet-metal  ")  usually  implies 
a  limited  extent. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  extensive  and  deep-reaching  faults  will 
be  found  throughout  southwest  Missouri  and  the  adjoining 
territory.  Xor  do  I  underestimate  the  importance  of  studying 
them,  and  the  eifect  which  the  '^  litho-clases, "  which  must 
have  accompanied  them,  have  had  in  developing  the  under- 
ground streams.  I  have  studied  only  the  shallow  faults  and 
fissures  which  are  exposed  in  the  mines,  and  by  the  work  of 
the  underground  streams.  The  study  of  the  larger,  structural 
faults  presents  some  difficulties,  due  to  the  prevalence  of  these 
minor  faults,  to  local  variations  in  composition  of  the  rocks  as 
originally  laid  down,  and  particularly  to  the  weathering  and 
cementing  processes  which  have  long  been  active.  Mr.  Wm. 
Wallace,  in  his  special  study  of  the  lead-deposits  of  Alston 
Moor,''  presents  a  beautiful  example  of  what  a  detailed  study  of 
a  complex  system  of  faults  and  fissures  is  likely  to  reveal,  and 
how  far  it  may  go  towards  explaining  present  topography,  the 
location  of  the  ore-bodies,  and  their  probable  origin. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  prove,  as  a  general  [)roposition,  that  the 
sjiaces  now  filled  with  masses  of  drift-material  and  ore-bodies 
are  the  same  in  form  and  mode  of  origin  as  those  which  are  oc- 
cupied by  underground  streams  of  the  present  drainage.  That 
question  must  be  decided  for  each  case  upon  evidence  taken  on 
the  ground.  There  are  many  deposits  in  which  the  evidence 
is  not  decisive  either  way:  l»iit  ifllK;  histitute  had  visited  Jop- 
lin  in   1802,  I  could  have  taken  the  nninbcrs  to  selected  mines 

•  The  Lam  which  Regulate  the  Depoftition  of  Lead  Ore  in  Veins;  lUuHlrated  by  an 
Exnminnfi/m  of  the  Geolotjiml  Structure  of  the  Mining  Dixtrictn  of  Aluton  Moor  (1861). 
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"which  ill  my  opinion  illustrated  every  stage  of  formation  shown 
by  present  drainage-chatmels.  And  however  mucli  ditt'erence 
of  opinion  there  might  have  been  as  to  the  cause,  there  could 
have  been  little  as  to  the  sequence  of  events.  The  paper  of 
Mr.  C.  E.  Siebenthal  on  the  structural  features  of  the  Joplin 
district^  is  the  only  expert  testimony  I  have  seen  which  bears 
on  the  subject.  His  four  sections  on  the  Cornfield  tract  cover 
a  length  of  800  t\.  on  the  mineral  belt,  which,  worked  at  inter- 
vals, extends  southeasterly  from  the  Xevada  ground,  north  of 
Webb  City,  to  the  township  line,  a  distance  of  over  6  miles.  I 
have  not  the  slighest  doubt  that,  if  these  deposits  were  owned 
by  one  company,  they  would  \)v  workc(|  and  described  as  a 
single  ore-body. 

In  this  connection  I  may  say,  that  the  description  of  the 
Bleyberg  lead-vein,  given  by  Phillii)S,"*  could  be  taken  as  a  re- 
markalily  accurate  description  of  this  ore-body,  if  necessary 
changes  were  made  as  to  dimensions,  directions,  and  geological 
formations,  together  with  some  allowance  for  individual  im- 
pressions in  assigning  causes.  This  similarity,  however,  by 
no  means  proves  a  similar  origin.  Two  further  factors,  due  to 
local  conditions,  must  be  considered  :  the  effect  of  geological 
structure  on  the  form  of  caves ;  and  the  effect  of  the  strong 
tendency  to  crystallize,  exhil)ited  by  the  minerals  of  this  dis- 
tri<t,  upon  the  resultant  phenomena  in  the  Joplin  region. 
We  must  at  once  divest  ourselves  of  all  pre-conceived  notions 
of  caves,  in  limestone,  as  arched  and  domed  chambers,  con- 
nected by  passageways,  and  exhibiting  stalactites,  stalagmites, 
and  other  forms  of  beauty,  and  realize  what  a  cave  must  be  in 
a  region  of  alternate  limestone  and  chert.  In  measuring  tlie 
thickness  of  the  chert-beds,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  they 
are  made  up  of  separate  layers,  seldom  over  8  in.  thick;  that 
these  layers  usually  liave  little  cohesion,  the  one  with  the  other  ; 
that  they  are  very  brittle  and  have  been  severely  straine<l,  even 
where  not  broken  transversely.  The  conse(|uence  is  that,  if 
there  is  a  cavity  below,  they  will  ••  ravel  out ''  indefinitely.  To 
illustrate,  if  it  be  assumed  that  th«'  interstitial  spaces  in  a  pile 
of  tlint  blocks  dropped  one  ujM>n  anotlier  constitute  85  j>er 
cent,  of  it«  volume,  the  solution  of  35  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of 

'   Kronomie  Geoloijy,  vol.  i.,  p.  1  H»  (lOa'.  6). 
•    .1    Tnnlinr  on  Orr-PrpontM,  p.  1I.W»1HH4). 
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the  solid  rook  iniglit  oxtoiul  tlie  "cavity"  indetinitely  in  nil 
directions,  yet  keep  it  always  tilled  with  broken  chert.  The 
enlargement  of  the  cavity  may  be  at  the  top  or  bottom  or  at 
either  side,  wherever  the  material  was  most  soluble  or  the 
water  most  active.  As  soon  as  the  roof  broke  down,  or  the 
sides  were  sutHciently  undercut,  there  would  be  vertical  or  lat- 
eral compression,  forcing  the  mass  into  a  smaller  space;  and 
this  reduction  of  volume  would  be  indicated  by  corresponding 
surface- depression. 

The  rule  elsewhere  played  by  dikes  and  igneous  intrusions 
in  controlling  and  directing  the  flow  of  underground  water,  is 
here  taken  by  bodies  of  shale  or  clay,  which  are  less  permeable 
than  anything  else  found  in  the  region,  and  remain  so,  after 
yielding  to  any  stress  they  sustain.  The  miners  recognize  this, 
by  calling  anything  which  cuts  out  their  ore  a  "  bar."  This  is 
a  confusion  of  ideas  which  makes  a  description  of  a  mine  very 
difficult.  I  suggested  in  1887  that  these  shales  might  be  the 
proximate  source  of  the  minerals,  and  thus  be  the  equivalents 
of  the  igneous  rocks,  in  a  part  sometimes  assigned  to  the  latter. 
It  is  evident  that  these  patches  of  shale  were  once  much  more 
extensive  than  we  find  them  to-day.  This  is,  however,  of  minor 
importance.  I  also  suggested  the  close  of  the  Ice  age  as  the 
time  when  they  reached  their  present  position.  This  point  also 
is  not  vital,  and  can  only  be  judged  in  the  light  of  further 
studies  of  the  physiography  of  this  and  adjoining  territory. 

In  other  mining  regions,  the  material  which  goes  to  the 
dressing-works  is  called  "  ore."  Here,  that  term  is  reserved^ 
in  general  parlance,  for  the  cleaned  ore  as  it  goes  to  the  smelt- 
ers. The  richness  of  Joplin  "ores"  is  proverbial ;  but  it  is 
generally  overlooked  that  these  ores  are  really  concentrates, 
and  that  the  material  sent  from  the  mines  to  the  crusher  aver- 
ages less  in  zinc  than  any  other  zinc-ore  in  the  country  which 
can  l>e  profitably  exploited. 

This  anomaly  cannot  be  explained  by  suf)eriority  of  meth- 
ods or  machinery.  These,  it  is  true,  are  admirably  adapted 
to  local  conditions,  l)iit  the  local  conditions  themselves,  in- 
volving, as  they  do,  intermittent  operations  on  a  small  scale, 
and  frequent  removal  of  plants  (which  Jire  consequently  cheap 
constructions),  are  all  inconsistent  with  close  saving  or  economi- 
cal operation.     The  explanation  of  the  surprisitigly  favorable 
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results  in  the  Joplin  district  is  found  in  the  tbrtunate  circum- 
stance that  the  minerals  of  the  ore  have  crystallized  separ- 
ately. There  are  lead  and  iron  enough  in  all  of  the  cam[»s  to 
reduce  greatly  the  value  of  the  zinc-ore  if  they  could  not  he 
easily  removed  by  jigging.  I  think  too  much  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  location  of  reducing  agents  and  not  enough 
to  the  force  which  determines  crystallization,  in  producing 
workable  ore-deposits  at  any  particular  locus. 


The  Vein-System  of  the    Standard  Mine,  Bodie,  Cal. 

BY   R.  niLMAN    BROWN,  LONDON,  ENGLAND. 
(New  York  Meeting,  April.  1907.) 

I.  Introduction. 

Mines  are  interesting  by  reason  of  what  they  have  done  for 
man,  or  of  what  has  been  done  for  them  by  nature.  Not  all 
are  interesting  on  both  scores.  Many  profitable  mine^  are  com- 
monplace to  the  geologist ;  and  many  presenting  uni<[Ue  geo- 
logical conditions  have  been  sad  failures  commercially. 

The  Standard  grou}»  at  Bodie  has  produced  in  25  years, 
$14,500,000,  paying  $5,000,000  in  dividends.'  On  the  other 
hand,  this  output  has  been  mined  (almost  wholly  above  the 
1,000-ft.  level)  from  a  system  of  more  than  100  veins,  ranging 
in  thickness  from  0.5  in.  of  ''s[>ecimen  rock  "  to  30  ft.  of  clay 
and  ([uartz;  distributed  through  a  zone  about  2,000  t>.  in 
width,  and  representing  from  three  to  tive  distinct  periods  of 
formation.  This  group,  therefore,  by  reason  of  its  industrial 
record  as  well  as  its  geological  features,  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  doul)ly  interesting. 

Tlie  Bodie  district  occupies  an  islatid  of  recent  (Tertiary) 
hornblende-andesite,  surrounded  by  a  complex  of  igneous  rocks 
an<l  breccias.  It  lies  at  the  summit  of  the  eiwtern  foot-hills  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  and  within  the  Great    Basin,  a 

'  lU'K'iilar  niininK  bt-Kan  pnictic«llr  in  1879.  Down  Ui  1H84,  the  K^Mi  product 
wan  f;7,«Wi2.0()0,  and  tlu-  dividends  umotintttl  lo  $3..*»1*'».(H)0.  For  the  10  ▼4*ani,  in- 
cluding 1H04,  the  n*cord  wm  :  Kr*>M  product.  V  "<» ;  divi  '  !M<;,O0l); 
•itid  for  the  noxl  t<*n  yt^am,  KfoM  pr«Mluct,  $^i,  Idl,           ..ix  idendii.  ;  .  .. .  -h». 
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few  miles  from  its  wostorn  edge,  marked  here  by  Mono  lake  on 
the  line  of  the  Great  Fault.  The  average  elevation  of  the  out- 
croppings  of  the  veins  may  be  taken  at  about  8,700  ft.  The 
andesite  projects  from  south  to  north  in  a  great  tongue,  12,000 
ft.  long  and  5.000  ft.  wide,  reaching  an  extreme  height  at  the 
northern  end  of  perhaps  1,000  ft.  above  the  adjoining  small 
canyons.  These  separate  it  from  the  main  mass  of  the  foot-hill 
complex  on  the  west,  the  north  and  the  east,  but  the  south  end 
of  the  tongue  is  rooted  into  the  complex.  Surface  indications 
point  to  a  structural  line  of  separation,  very  probably  a  line  of 
fault,  at  the  point  of  union.  At  the  very  heart  of  this  andesite 
mass  lies  the  Standard  group  of  mines,  the  richest  and  most 
productive  of  the  district.  The  original  Standard  mine  con- 
sisted of  but  two  claims;  but  during  the  past  10  years  it  has 
come  to  include  the  properties  formerly  known  as  the  Bodie, 
Mono  and  Lent  Shaft,  on  the  south  ;  the  Bulwer  and  Belvidere, 
on  the  west;  the  Bodie  Tunnel  and  Tioga,  on  the  north;  and 
the  Summit  and  Harrington  Tunnel  on  the  east — in  all  about 
200  acres.  Portions  of  the  surface  are  covered  with  large 
blocks  of  flinty  quartz,  of  low  value  ;  there  is  also  much  debris, 
characterized  by  large  feldspar  (albite)  crystals.  I  have  ob- 
served a  single  straight  face  on  one  of  these  crystals  4  in.  long. 
This  remarkable  occurrence  is  found  as  well  in  the  upper 
workings,  where  the  well-defined  albite  crystals  are  associated 
with  quartz,  and,  in  more  than  one  specimen,  the  crystals  are 
mere  shells,  studded  internally  with  fine  prisms  of  quartz.  I 
have  never  identified  gold  in  association  with  the  feldspar,  but 
have  many  times  panned  out  gold  from  specimens  of  mixed 
quartz  and  feldspar.  My  impression  is  that  the  gold  occurs 
only  in  the  quartz.  Some  features  point  to  the  albite  as  a  sec- 
ondary constituent  of  the  veins.  But  it  cannot  easily  be  iden- 
tified deep  in  the  mine,  and  the  matter  has  not  received  much 
study,  so  that  no  definite  conclusions  have  been  reached  con- 
cerning it. 

In  the  main,  the  soil  is  thin;  but  along  two  lines  of  depres- 
sion crossing  the  property,  there  is  a  heavy  covering  of  what 
is  locally  known  as  blue  clay.  These  zones,  mentioned  later 
in  this  paper,  are  probably  due  to  surface  decomposition  of  the 
andesite  along  lines  of  shattering.  Tli(i  surface  is  devoid  of 
trees;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  section  of  silicified 
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wood,  part  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  that  must  have  been   14  in. 
in  diameter,  was  found  in  tlie  wasli  bulow  the  Bulwi'r  >haft. 

II.  The  Vein-System. 

This  is  made  up  of  at  least  three  series:  in  the  order  of  their 
age,  the  Fortuna,  the  Incline  and  the  Buriress;  in  the  order 
of  their  yield,  the  Incline,  the  Fortuna  and  the  Burgess. 

Fig.  1  is  a  generalized  sketch  in  cross-section  of  these  series 
with   their  modifying    dikes   and   faults.      The   oldest   series, 


E^ 


Incllno  Series 


w 


Fig.  1. — Cuo.ss-Sectiox  of  thk  VKiN-SvaxEM  ok  tiik  Standakd  .Minf. 


the  Fortuna,  is  dislocated  by  each  of  tiie  guccceding  ones,  i»o 
that  its  veins  are  cut  up  into  short  segments.  The  ruBuUing 
complexity  is  increased  by  tlie  divergence  of  strike,  which 
makes  of  ea<h  disjointed  vein-segment  a  polygon  that  is  far 
from  a  paraHelogram.  The  other  two  systems  are,  in  the 
nniin,  o!i  the  lianging-wall  and  toot-wall  sides,  respeetively,  of  a 
strong  line  of  fauh — the  Moyle  **  foot-wall  " — which  cuts  lioldly 
through    the    mines.      A    few   unimportant    members   of  the 
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IiK'line  series  are  found  to  the  west  of  this  fault,  but  none  of 
the  Burgess  veins  are  found  to  the  east  of  it,  unless,  as  is  only 
barely  possible,  the  enriching-veins,  of  which  mention  is  made 
later,  belong  to  this  series.  In  addition,  there  are  at  least  two 
dikes  faultini-:  the  Fortuna,  the  Red  Leds-e  and  the  Bodie 
**  fault.''  Between  these  and  the  Incline  series,  no  intersec- 
tions have  been  developed  which  would  determine  their  rela- 
tive age.  They  are  several  hundred  feet  from  the  Burgess 
series,  and  jjrobably  do  not  cut  any  of  its  members. 

The  ore  of  the  Fortuna  is  characterized  by  hard,  flinty,  at  times 
bluish,  quartz,  "  frozen  "  on  to  the  walls.  The  bullion  pro- 
duced has  the  largest  percentage  of  silver  of  any  of  the  series  ; 
the  visible  gold  being  noticeably  light  in  color.  The  Incline  series 
shows  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  coarse  gold  and  stands 
lowest  in  silver  percentage  ;  and  the  Burgess  is  characterized 
by  exceedingly  coarse  gold,  50  per  cent,  of  which  will  stay  in 
the  mortars  by  its  mere  weight,  without  the  aid  of  inside  amal- 
gamation. In  both  the  Incline  and  the  Burgess  series,  the 
quartz  is  well  banded  and  sharply  separated  from  the  walls. 

We  have  thus  three  sets  of  veins  occurring  in  close  juxtaposi- 
tion in  the  same  country-rock,  and  at  times  intersecting  one 
another,  yet  each  with  a  marked  peculiarity  of  gold  occurrence, 
and  each  so  distinct  in  the  appearance  of  its  quartz  that  hand- 
specimens  can  be  recognized  with  ease.  Added  to  this  is  the 
diversity  of  dip  and  strike,  making  it  as  difficult  to  ascribe  the 
lissuring  in  all  cases  to  the  same  set  offerees,  as  the  gold  to  the 

same  source. 

1.    The  Fortuna  Series. 

The  general  characteristic  of  this  series  is  a  strong  fissure,  at 
times  accompanied  by  andesitic  breccia,  on  one  or  the  other 
wall,  or  partly  silicified  in  the  vein,  as  if  the  mineralization  had 
followed  the  line  of  an  earlier  dike.  This,  however,  is  not  com- 
pletely demonstrated ;  nor  is  the  breccia  by  any  means  a  con- 
stant feature.  Only  two  veins  of  this  series  have  been  pro- 
ductive (though  a  third,  unimportant  one  exists) — namely,  the 
Fortuna  and  the  Beehive,  which  yielded  the  richest  ore  of  the 
old  Bodie  mine.  The  later  vein-series  and  dikes  have  all  "  had 
their  fling  "  at  the  Fortuna;  and  the  consequent  dislocations 
have  complicated  mining  operations  so  that  notwithstanding 
the    richness   of  the  veins,  superintendent  and   foreman  must 
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have  been  kept  in  continued  uncertainty  and  anxiety;  and  it 
is  small  wonder  that  more  than  one  of  the  broken  sejrments 
was  overlooked  in  the  lirst  exploitation,  and  left  to  reward  the 
systematic  explorations  of  later  date.  At  one  place  on  the 
430-ft.  level  of  the  Bodie,  where  both  the  later  series  cross  the 
Fortuna,  the  latter  is  cut  three  times  in  the  same  plane  in  the 
same  cross-cut.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  excitement  that  must 
have  reigned  when  what  probably  ajipeared  to  be  three  parallel 
veins,  all  of  great  richness,  were  exposed  at  short  intervals  in 
this  one  cross-cut. 

As  will  be  seen  in  Fiir.  1,  the  Fortuna  is  the  onlv  vein  with 
marked  easterly  dip.  It  is  also  the  only  one  presenting  the 
characteristics  of  a  strong,  deep-reaching  zone  of  Assuring. 
Unfortunately,  this  permanency  is  of  structure  alone,  and  does 
not  extend  to  the  contents;  for  in  the  lower  portions  the  vein 
rajndly  becomes  impoverished;  sjihalerite,  from  being  almost 
absent,  increases  to  a  large  percentage;  gold  values  weaken 
and  almost  die  out ;  and  silver  diminishes  to  a  few  sparse  patches 
of  wire  in  masses  of  impure,  bluish  white  kaolin. 

Near  the  lower  boundary  of  the  **  bonanza  ''  zone,  a  vertical 
vein,  the  Beehive  (Fig.  1),  characterized  by  extraordinary  silver- 
contents,  droj>s  from  the  Fortuna.  Only  a  few  inches  in  width 
and  cased  in  hard  rock,  it  was  worked  with  profit  some  150  ft. 
down.  In  the  bottom  it  became  poor  and  dwindled  to  a  mere 
"marker.''  Here  we  have  a  notable  occurrence:  a  vein  carry- 
ing good  gold-values  (the  bullion  ran  from  |9  to  JIO  per  oz.) 
is  robbed  of  all  its  gold,  and  much  of  its  silver,  by  a  **droi>- 
per  *'  characterized  principally  by  silver,  which  itself  soon 
"  peters  out,"  as  regards  both  tissure  and  contents — while  tlie 
original  vein  continues  down  into  the  earth  as  a  well-defined 
fissure,  marked  by  extensive  decomposition  of  the  walls  (a  fea- 
ture noticeably  absent  above,  where  flat  stopes  now  stand  open 
over  large  areas,  with  no  sign  of  weight  c»n  the  few  scattere*! 
old  timbers). 

The  Fortuna  lias  been  explore^l  below  the  bonanza  zone  by 
at  least  three  levels  and  their  connecting  raises,  and  has  prove<l 
barren  for  a  considerably  greater  distance  on  the  <lip  tlnm  wau 
productive  above. 

Hut  the  problem  j»resente<l  by  tlie  Fortuna  is  not  yet  fully 
state<l.  The  bonanza  regi<»n  of  this  vein  wa»  most  strongly  de- 
vou  XXXVIII.— 2*i 
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veloped  and  richest  whore  the  veins  of  the  other  series  inter- 
sect it,  though  rich  ore  was  found  not  alone  on  these  lines, 
and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  essential  that  the  bodies  in 
the  later  series  should  extend  down  to  the  Fortuna.  To  state 
the  situation  otherwise,  the  Fortuna  has  always  yielded  line  ore 
at  zones  of  intersection  with  the  two  junior  series,  when  those 
series  carried  ore-bodies  above,  whether  the  junior  did  or  did 
not  extend  to  the  horizon  of  the  Fortuna.  Rich  zones  have 
been  found  on  the  Fortuna  equally  up  and  down  the  dip  from 
the  intersections.  It  should  be  added  that  in  all  cases  which  I 
have  seen,  the  Fortuna  retained  its  characteristic  flint-like 
frozen  quartz,  and  the  junior  veins  their  characteristic  banded, 
more  porous  quartz.  At  the  same  time,  rich  ore  has  been 
found  in  the  Fortuna  100  ft.  or  more  from  any  vein-crossings, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  zone  above  the  Beehive,  east  of  any 
profitable  veins  of  the  Incline  series. 

This  generalization  regarding  ore-occurrence  was  acted  upon 
to  crood  advantao^e  soon  after  the  consolidation  of  the  Bodie 
with  the  Standard.  The  Fortuna  had  been  considered  un- 
profitable, and,  indeed,  had  scarcely  been  recognized  within  the 
Standard  territory.  On  the  south  line  it  showed  as  a  most  un- 
promising seam  of  white  quartz.  Having  in  mind  that  its 
strike  would  bring  it  under  ore-bodies  then  being  worked  in 
the  Burgess  and  Maguire  veins,  a  drift  was  started  which,  in 
due  time,  opened  up  profitable  stopes. 

A  final  feature  of  interest  in  this  vein  is  to  be  found  in  the 
internal  crossings,  or  fractures,  occurring  within  the  body  of 
the  vein  itself,  and  not  extending  far,  if  at  all,  into  the  walls. 
In  most  cases  these  represent  lines  of  enrichment  on  one  side 
or  the  other;  if  the  stope  is  looking  well  one  of  these  crossings 
is  likely  to  "queer"  it.  From  Fig.  2  a  fair  general  idea  can 
be  gained  of  the  appearance  of  a  face  in  a  Fortuna  stope. 

The  above  observations  indicate  that  if  there  was  secondary 
enrichment  resulting  from  the  intersections  of  the  veins,  it 
could  not  have  been  from  the  senior  to  the  junior  veins.  That 
there  was  an  enrichment  seems  probable,  from  the  associatiori 
of  the  ore-bodies;  and  it  is  not  unrcjinonable  to  sup[)Ose  that, 
since  the  bonanzas  in  the  Incline  uimI  1 5urgess  series  were  in  the 
oxidized  zone,  a  transfer  of  metal -contents  from  the  surface 
would  l)e  likely  to  occur,  passing  downward  intr)  the  und(!rly- 
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ing  Fortiina,  and  that  the  currents  would  be  likely  to  follow  the 
lines  of  fracture  in  that  vein  now  showing  in  the  crossings, 
}>articularly  as  the  general  physical  character  of  the  vein  is 
"tight."  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Fortuna  was 
orit'inallv  a  silver- vein,  with  values  derived  from  below  throuirh 
the  Beehive,  and  that  the  extinction  of  gold-contents  below 
the  Beehive  is  merely  a  coincidence  of  the  location  of  tliat 
vein  at  the  lower  line  of  secondary  enrichment,  which  in  turn 
may  have  been  determined  by  the  ground-water  level,  to-day 
not  far  below  this  point.  This  presents  a  fair  working-theory, 
and  one  that  in  the  main  "  holds  water,"  though  it  gives  no  ex- 
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F'hj.  2. — Vack  in  a  Fortuna  Stope. 


planation  of  the  thick  mass  of  decomposed  rock  discloscii  by  the 
deeper  workings  on  the  Fortuna  vein. 

The  profitable  zone  of  the  Fortuiui  is  not  more  than  1,000  ft. 
long;  to  the  northwest  tlie  vein  has  never  l)een  identified  with 
certainty  north  of  the  Standard  shat\,  though  there  18  in  the 
territory  of  tlie  New  Standard  a  nearly  vertical  vein  of  similar 
appearance  from  which  ore  has  been  taken  in  small  amount. 
To  the  southeast  it  has  been  followetl  far  beyond  the  Mono 
shaft  into  a  regie mj  of  decomiK)se<l  andesite,  indicated  on  the 
surface  by  the  gulch  and  depression  in  the  ridge  between  the 
Mono  shaft  and  that  of  the  old  Champion. 

Hue  can  hardly  leave  tiiis  subject  of  the  nnuh-tuulteil  For- 
tuna without  pointing  out  the  seeds  of  legal  complication  wliiidi 
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have  here  failed  to  orerminato.  Had  erosion  proceeded  a  little 
further,  and  had  unhappy  *'  A  "  located  on  an  Incline  vein  (Fig. 
1)  and  equally  unhappy  "  B  ''  located  on  the  Fortuna  just  to  the 
west,  and  yet  more  unhappy  "  C  "  located  on  the  Moyle  foot- 
wall,  it  is  hard  to  see  where  conflicts  of  title  could  have 
stopped  among  the  entangled  extralateral  rights  and  artificial 
end-lines.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  not  how,  under  the 
conditions  that  actually  obtained,  litigation  was  escaped.  The 
Fortuna  apex  had  not  been  identified,  but  six  or  eight  narrow 


Fio.  3. — Cross-Section  of  thk  Veins  of  the  Incline  Series. 


locations  were  made  over  it,  on  the  veins  of  the  junior  series. 
It  was  a  rare  piece  of  good  fortune  for  the  mine  and  the  camp 
that  these  were  merged  into  the  property  of  the  Bodie  Consoli- 
dated Mining  Co. 

2.    The  Incline  Series. 

An  id(?alized  cross-section.  Fig.  3,  shows  the  striking  struc- 
tural features  of  the  veins  of  this  system.  More  than  once  they 
have  been  classed  as  gash-veins,  in  distinction  from  fissures, 
and  it  may  be  that  this  is  the  case,  though  the  evidence  is  not 
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all  that  way.  Their  marked  characteristic  is  the  tading-out  of 
values  at  about  the  500-ft.  horizon,  but  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  instance  where  the  continuation  of  the  vein  has  been  dis- 
proved, while  in  one  case,  at  least,  that  of  the  Gildea,  the  vein 
is  found  in  normal  width  and  appearance  below  the  Fortuna, 
at  some  700  ft.  depth.  As  we  now  see  them,  many  of  this  ser- 
ies have  no  chance  to  reach  depth,  being  cut  off  by  the  great 
fault-line,  called  the  Moyle  foot-wall.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
the  extent  of  motion  on  this  fault,  but  while  it  has  apparently 
been  large,  since  the  zone  of  comminution  is  thick,  running 
from  10  to  40  ft.,  and  many  of  the  veins  are  curled  up  on  it  in 
great  masses  of  broken  quartz  (Fig.  3),  evidence  from  the  For- 
tuna region,  to  be  given  later,  is  contradictory.  As  an  argu- 
ment for  the  gasli-vein  hypothesis,  it  should  be  noted  tliat  there 
are  no  veins  below  this  fault  corrospo!iding  to  the  Incline  series 
above. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  there  are  at  least  two  groups  of 
ditierent  age  included  in  the  Incline  series.  This  is  found  in 
the  marked  dissimilarity  of  the  vein-tilling.  One  set  is  char- 
acterized by  massive,  beautifully  banded  Hint-like  (piartz,  at 
times  in  a  firm  vein  and  at  times  badly  cracked,  Init  always  as- 
sociated with  (piantities  of  red  ocherous  clay,  sucli  as  would  be 
derived  from  wall-attrition  in  feldspathic  rcK-k.  Fine  sharp 
chips  of  the  same  quartz  can  be  washed  from  the  mass,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  values  this  stuff  carries  come  from 
these  chips.  In  these  veins  rarely  are  both  walls  well  defined. 
The  Main  Standard  and  Incline  veins  are  instances  of  this 
grou}>.  The  other  is  characterized  by  less  day  and  by  well 
banded,  rather  jxirous  (juartz,  n«>ticeably  soft  and  at  times 
crunil)lv,  as  if  crushed  bv  weii^ht  rather  than  attrition.  I  have 
come  across  no  intersection  that  would  ilecide  the  question  of 
contemporaneity,  but  in  some  instances  the  two  seta  are  cloee 
neighbors,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Incline  and  the  Hullion.  Here 
it  seems  unlikely  that  had  the  Bullion  exirtte<l  at  tlie  time  tlie 
Incline  was  grinding  on  its  walls,  it  couhl  have  escaped.  The 
probability  clearly  is  that  the  Incline  series  is  coni|H>8ed  of  two 
groups,  if  not  three.  Accepting  this,  it  is  to  l»e  noted  that  in 
th»'  later  group  there  is  a  sparse  scattering  of  black  oxitle  of 
numganese;  in  one  vein  indeed  it  was  such  a  nnirked  presence 
that  the  name  Hhuk  Ledge  came  as  an  inevitable  consequence. 
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I  have  said  tliat  the  values  in  these  veins  fail  at  about  the 
500-lt.  horizon.  This  is  the  lowest  level  at  which  veins  of  this 
series  have  been  profitable,  and  the  general  average  would  be 
100  ft.  higher.  This  unfortunate  fact  has  been  largely  oftset 
by  the  niulti[)lieity  of  veins,  and  the  regularity  with  which  ore- 
shoots  parallel  each  other  in  different  veins  in  the  pay-zone. 
Manv  tinie?^  has  this  recos:nized  condition  been  the  basis  of 
profitable  development — e.  //.,  the  discovery  of  an  important 
ore-body  by  a  cross-cut,  run  on  the  318-ft.  level  to  cut  a  vein 
that  showed  nothing  of  value  on  the  level  below,  merely  be- 
cause parallel  veins  had  turned  out  well. 

In  veins  of  the  later  group  of  this  series  it  is  dithcult  to  de- 
termine the  value  of  the  ore  by  inspection,  though  gold  shows 
readily  in  the  horn.  Indeed,  it  was  for  a  long  time  obscure 
to  me  what  caused  the  sudden  fall  in  values,  often  occur- 
ring in  raise  and  stope  in  their  upward  course.  Many  times  it 
happened  that  we  got  into  old  workings  and  found  the  top  of 
the  stope  with  a  good  face  of  fine-looking  quartz  that  would 
assay  but  a  dollar  or  so ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  closest  inspec- 
tion of  the  physical  conditions  that  the  question  was  answered 
and  incidentally  many  thousand  dollars  more  won  from  the 
mine.  In  all  of  these  cases  small  veins  or  "  enrichers  "  have 
been  found  branching  ofi^',  generally  into  the  foot-wall,  and  car- 
rying very  high  values.  These  were  followed,  some  hundred 
feet  or  more  at  times,  each  yielding  perhaps  half-a-ton  of  high- 
grade  rock  per  man  per  month.  The  presence  of  these  '*  en- 
richers" once  established,  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  identify 
them  in  tlie  poorer  mass  of  the  vein  below.  Fig.  4  shows  a 
tyjncal  instance  of  what  I  have  described,  and  clearly  indi- 
cates that  veins  that  were  very  low  grade  at  first  have  been 
enriched  l)y  tin*  later  formation  of  small  high-grade  seams  in 
their  mass.  That  these  are  not  confined  to  the  older  veins,  but 
branch  out  and  up  into  the  country-rock,  argues  that  they  are 
veritable  later  veins,  and  not  merely  segregations  by  surface- 
leaching  from  the  original  contents  of  the  larger  veins.  Their 
smallness  and  high  grade  would  seem  to  point  to  their  belo!ig- 
ing  to  the  Burgess  series,  which  remains  to  be  descri])ed.  But, 
having  some  of  the  liurgess  characteristics  they  lack  others 
— namely,  the  coarseness  of  the  gold  and  the  cliaracter  of  the 
quartz.     Moreover,  no  noticeable  faulting  is  accomplished  by 
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tliem;  so  that  I  rather  think  they  constitute  a  third  group  of 
the  Incline  series. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  all  the  veins  of  the  second 
group  of  the  Incline  series  owe  their  chief  value  to  these  "  en- 
riching" seams;   that  they  do  not  there  is  abundant  evidence. 

All  the  veins  of  the  Incline  series  dip  west.  The  typical 
width  is  from  14  to  20  in.  Their  walls  are  well  defined  and 
good.      In   their  neighborhood   the  country   andesite   is   tlior- 
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oughly  oxidized,  unlike  the  atidesite  around  the  Fortuna, 
which,  even  at  higli  levels  an<l  when  much  <lecomi)08ed,  shows 
!i()  iron  stain  and  exhibits  bright  crystals  of  pyrite.  A  few 
unimportant  individiuils  (jf  this  series  lie  below  the  Moyle  foot- 
wall.  Tin-  allute  crystals  alluded  to  were  found  near  the  sur- 
face in  veins  of  this  series.  Another  n»ineral  peculiarity  was  a 
local  occurrence  of  nearly  pure  crystalline  calcite,  tilling  the 
full  width  nf  the  !*»ullion  vein,  on  the  200-rt.  level. 
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3.    The  Bury  ess  Series. 

If  wo  oxoliule  the  ^'enriching"  veins  from  this  category,  as 
seems  proper,  all  of  these  veins  lie  below  the  Moyle  foot-wall. 
They  are  small,  nearly  vertical  veins,  characterized  by  a  slightly 
banded  structure,  at  times  comb-like  on  an  axial  line  and  fre- 
quently with  a  rich  scale  of  hard  quartz  frozen  on  one  of  the 
walls.  This  is  so  important  a  feature  that  many  of  the  old 
stopes  have  been  cleaned  out  and  the  scale  removed  by  "  pop 
shots ''  and  moyle-and-hammer  work  at  good  profit.  There 
is  also  at  times  a  remarkable  occurrence  of  "  shale  "  on  one  of 
the  walls  that  is  an  unfailing  indication  of  rich  rock.  What 
this  is,  I  am  not  sure  :  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  dried  clay, 
mixed  with  sand,  and  shows  in  films,  say  one-sixteenth  inch 
thick,  suggesting  an  attrition-product.  The  wall-rock  of  these 
veins  is  noticeably  less  oxidized  than  that  of  the  preceding 
series — naturally  so,  when  it  is  remembered  that  few  of  these 
reach  the  surface,  so  that  down-flowing  waters  are  diverted 
into  the  more  permeable  fractured  zone  of  the  Moyle  foot-wall. 
So  rich  have  been  some  of  these  seams  that  more  than  once 
has  a  width  of  0.5  in.  been  worth  stoping.  On  the  other 
hand,  though  the  veins  are  characteristically  narrow,  at  times 
values  have  been  found  some  distance  out  in  the  country-rock. 
This  was  notably  the  case  with  the  Burgess  bonanza,  dis- 
covered on  the  Bodie  300-ft.  level,  south  of  the  Standard  line. 
The  late  John  Broderick,  for  years  foreman  of  the  Bodie,  told 
me  that  when  this  was  discovered  the  miners  were  preparing 
to  discard  the  "  porphyry  "  as  waste,  when  he  detected  in  it  a 
generous  sprinkling  of  coarse  gold.  This  bonanza  was  mined 
for  some  12  feet  in  width,  and  its  location,  only  some  30  feet 
above  the  Fortuna,  makes  it  probable  that  its  richness  was  due 
to  secondary  enrichment  from  upper  portions  of  the  Burgess, 
according  to  the  hypothesis  already  proposed  regarding  the  en- 
richment of  the  Fortuna. 

Not  infrequently,  angular  pieces  of  andesite  are  found  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  the  vein  quartz.  The  andesitic  breccia, 
which  has  been  mentioned  as  found  at  times  in  one  of  the  walls 
of  the  P^ortuna,  is  here  also  in  evidence,  and  sometimes  con- 
tains chips  of  a  close-grained,  coal-black  rock,  which  does  not 
occur  in  massive  form  elsewhere  in  the  mine  or  tieighborhood. 
No  microscopic  determination  has  beeti  made  of  it,  but  macro- 
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scopically  it  would  be  considered  a  basic  trap.  It  has  clearlv 
been  picked  up  from  some  distant  rocks  by  the  viscous  breccia. 
The  veins  of  the  Burgess  series  have  not  been  profitable  for 
so  great  a  distance  along  the  strike  as  those  of  the  Incline. 
Their  *'  pay  "  has  been  included  between  east  and  west  planes 
some  600  ft.  apart,  as  against  3,000  ft.  for  the  Incline.  About 
1,000  ft.  on  the  Fortuna  has  been  profitable. 


"Drag"  Very  Slight 


K|,,     .'>.  —  KfKF:<  T    <•»■     IMF    MiiVIF     Fool-Wvll.    I'SliKKGRotSD. 


III.  TiiK   MovLE  Foot-Wall. 

Little  remains  to  be  said  of  this.  It  sliows  now  U8  a  scarp 
from  10  to  15  ft.  high,  west  of  the  Stauilanl  shat>,  where  the 
grou!i<l  has  settleil  on  to  the  big  sto|K*s.  TJiis  scarp  extends  for 
1,500  ft.,  and  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  topograpliy.  rnder- 
gro\ind.  the  action  of  the  fault  has  been  to  roll  up  the  ends  of 
the  veins  it  cutw  into  big  arches  of  crunhed  ore.  (Seo  Fig.  5.) 
To  the  north  it  dien  out  in  the  dead  y.onv,  but  what  boeomes  of 
it  to  the  soutli  is  still  a  matter  of  speculation,  as  its  intersection 
with  the  Fortuna,  whi»h  it  mu-'  t'iiult,  has  n.»f  bii-n  identified. 
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I  rather  think  that  this  obscuration  may  be  because  it  has  fol- 
lowed the  line  of  some  other  vein  in  erossins^  the  Fortuna.  If 
that  is  the  ease,  the  dislocation  has  not  been  o^reat;  and  even 
allowing  a  gyratory  motion  on  the  fault — and  some  facts  point 
to  this — it  cannot  have  been  an  extensive  motion.  This  point 
has  already  been  touched  upon  in  the  description  of  the  Incline 
series. 

IV.  The  Dead  Zones. 

There  are  two  dead  zones  lying  east  and  west  across  the  an- 
desite  ridge,  one  to  the  south  of  Mono  shaft,  and  the  other  some 
2,500  ft.  north  and  800  or  900  ft.  north  of  the  Standard  shaft. 
Both  of  these  show  on  the  surface  as  depressions  and  gulches 
on  the  westerly  slope.  Underground,  they  are  characterized 
by  heavy  decomposition  of  the  country-rock,  and  within  their 
area  no  ore  has  been  found,  and  most  of  the  veins  deteriorate  to 
mere  discolored  seams.  In  the  southern  one,  exploration  on  the 
Fortuna  has  been  pressed  for  a  long  distance,  yielding  in  places 
line  crystals  of  gypsum,  evidently  a  secondary  product.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  remarked  that  in  the  Gildeavein  small 
plates  of  the  same  have  been  found.  It  is  probable  that  these 
zones  have  been  determined  by  fracture  lines,  along  which  the 
rock  has  been  brecciated.  The  absence  of  quartz-fragments 
argues  tliat  these  fractures  antedate  the  Fortuna,  and  the  fact 
tliat  the  Fortuna  and  other  fissures  wx'akly  enter  the  zone  is 
what  would  be  expected,  for  no  iissure  or  line  of  circulation 
could  be  conceived  as  staying  open  in  a  pulpy  mass  such  as  this 
is  to-day.  Beyond  the  northern  one  of  these  zones,  the  veins 
<:'ome  in  again  of  good  value,  but  in  transit  they  have  lost  their 
identity  and  generally  reversed  their  dip ;  the  other  character- 
istics are  unaltered. 

V.  Dikes. 

No  careful  study  has  been  made  of  tliese,  since  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  aii'ected  the  mineralization.  Tiie  principal  one  is 
the  "  Red  Ledge,"  a  breccia  too  decomposed  for  easy  determi- 
nation. Where  it  cuts  the  Fortuna  it  is  about  4  ft.  wide,  and 
stained  red.  Assays  of  from  40  to  00  cents  gold  per  ton  are 
common  from  it.  Xo  intersection  with  veins  of  the  other. series 
has  been  developed ;  hence  its  true  chronological  position  can- 
not be  assigned. 
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VI.  Air-Cracks. 

Open  air-courses  in  the  country-roek  are  common,  particu- 
larly in  the  northern  end  of  the  territory ;  these  may  show  a 
slificht  faulting  of  the  veins.  They  have  been  found  up  to  6  in. 
in  width,  witli  an  air-current  strong  enough  to  extinguish  a 
candle,  and  have  been  sufficiently  frequent  to  assist  effectively 
in  ventilation.  The  deepest  one  of  which  I  have  record  was 
some  300  ft.  from  the  surface,  east-and-west  in  course  and  nearly 
vertical.  They  represent  the  last  of  the  fissuring-periods  ijy 
which  the  ridge  has  been  visited,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  assign  to 
them  off-hand  the  same  deep-seated  causes.  Where  they  are 
especially  prominent  the  ridge  is  nearly  1,000  ft.  above  the  can- 
yon, and  precipitous,  so  that  they  may  easily  be  due  to  frost 
and  the  settling  of  the  rock  towards  the  free  face  of  the  end  of 
the  ridge. 

VII.    liKSUMH. 

In  this  interesting  vein-system,  we  have  within  an  area  1,000 
W.  l»v  4,000  ft.  eii^ht  or  nine  successive  sets  of  fissures,  five  of 
which  are  ore-bearing.  The  Fortuna  series,  the  oldest,  is  much 
faulted,  and  probably  was  originally  a  silver-vein,  and  owes  its 
chief  gold-contents  to  secondary  enrichment  from  the  faulting 
veins.  Tlie  Incline  series  comprises  three  groups,  part  of  the 
value  of  the  second  coming  from  the  small  enriching  seams  of 
the  third.  The  Burgess  series  is  still  later.  Heside  these  there 
are  the  great  fault  of  the  Moyle  wall,  the  dikes,  the  dead  zones 
and  the  air-cracks,  most  of  which  are  so  interlocked  and  crossed 
as  to  give  definite  evidence  as  to  tlieir  relative  ages. 
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Barite  Associated  with    Iron-Ore  in    Pinar  del  Rio 

Province,   Cuba. 

BY   CHARLES   CATLETT,    STAUNTON,    VA. 
(New  York  Meeting,  April,  1907.) 

An  examination  of  the  census  reports^  for  1880,  which  con- 
tain a  large  number  of  complete  analyses  of  typical  American 
iron-ores,  indicates  that  the  existence  of  barium  sulphate  in 
intimate  association  with  iron-ore  is  rather  unusual.  Of  94 
analyses  reported  there,  but  four  show  any  barium  sulphate, 
and  the  maximum  content  amounts  to  3.04  per  cent.  The 
note  of  the  occurrence  of  considerable  quantities  of  barite  in 
connection  with  certain  iron-ores  found  in  the  Pinar  del  Rio 
Province  of  Cuba  may  be  of  interest. 

These  deposits  are  found  near  the  little  village  of  Francisco, 
about  25  miles  w^est  of  the  city  of  Pinar  del  Rio  on  the  Western 
Railroad  of  Havana.  The  principal  ridges  are  anticlines,  and 
consist  of  very  thick  deposits  of  sandy  shales  and  slates  con- 
taining a  large  number  of  little  veins  of  white  quartz,  which, 
by  the  gradual  disintegration  of  the  mass  of  the  material,  is 
left  covering  the  surface.  This  quartz  occasionally  shows  sul- 
phide, but  is  generally  barren  of  any  such  indication.  At 
times  lenticular  masses  of  a  more  or  less  pure  limestone  were 
observed  in  these  slates.  The  shales,  which  are  of  light  color, 
are  occasionally  talcose. 

The  formation  would  tentatively  be  classed  as  the  Lower 
Cambrian,  and  the  heavy  ridges  of  comparatively  horizontal 
limestone  found  in  the  anticlinal  valleys  as  the  Upper  Cam- 
brian. 

Along  the  crest  of  these  slaty  ridges  deposits  of  iron-ore  are 
found  which  are  apparently  in  place,  and  were  probably  formed 
by  replacement  of  masses  of  limestone  similar  to  those  noted 
elsewhere.     The    ready  disintegration   of   the  slates,  and  the 


'  Report  (m  the,  Mining  InthiMrien  of  the  United  tStales,  Tenth  Census  of  the  United 
Sutes,  vol.  XV.,  pp.  58.3  to  001  (1880). 
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fact  that  the  only  product  of  such  disintegration  which  holds 
together  in  masses  of  any  size  is  the  iron-ore,  has  left  the  ore 
exposed  to  an  unusual  degree,  and  permitted  its  transportation 
over  long  distances  and  its  concentration  along  certain  lines  of 
drift-ilow.  The  masses  are  very  striking.  A  numher  weigh 
100  tons  each,  and  one  weighs  between  1,000  and  1,500  tons. 

The  iron-ore  is  essentially  a  brown  hematite,  partly  dehy- 
drated at  points,  and  from  the  existence  of  stalactitic  forms  it 
frequently  bears  evidence  of  secondary  water-action.  The 
striking  thing  in  connection  with  the  deposit  is  the  occurrence 
of  barite-crvstals  throusrhout  the  mass  of  ore.  These  crystals 
are  occasionally  in  bunches  of  considerable  size,  but  are  very 
generally  distributed. 

The  iron-ore  as  it  passes  farther  from  the  source  of  its  prob- 
able origin  is  improved  in  quality  by  the  gradual  breaking  up 
of  the  boulders  and  the  removal  of  the  softer  f>articles.  The 
more  distant  collections  of  ore  are  higher  in  iron  and  lower  in 
barium  sulphate. 

The  following  analyses  are  of  samples  of  iron-ore  from  the 
principal  "mines"  which  have  been  selected  with  ii  view  to 
represent  commercial  possibilities  : 

I.                  II.                 III.  IV.  v.  VI. 

Percent.    I'er  Cent.     TerC'ent.  Per  Cent.  Per  Cent.  PerfVnt. 

49.4.')  .')»•). 07  .')8.13  Mo.fM 

:*..9i  3.04  2.3rt  2.«0 

0.0<M  0.08G  O.OSr.  0.12') 

W.iHi  0.20  1.20  0.64 


Iron,  . 

r>4.39 

49.73 

iSilica, 

1.44 

3..')0 

Phosphonw,  . 

0.075 

0.0.') 

Hariurii  sulphate, 

5.3«; 

9.20 
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Mining  Operations  in    New  York  City  and  Vicinity. 

BY  H.   T.  HILDAGE,  NEW  YORK,    N.  Y.* 
(New  York  Meeting,  April,  1907.) 

Although  Greater  New  York  does  not  bear  any  resem- 
blance to  a  great  mining  district,  the  mining  operations  that 
are  being  conducted  in  and  about  the  city  are  both  extensive 
and  interestino;  in  character. 

With  regard  to  the  extent,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  at  pres- 
ent, there  is  more  dynamite  used  in  New  York  than  in  any 
mining  district  in  the  United  States ;  that  there  are  under  con- 
struction about  38  miles  of  tunnel,  and  that  66  miles  more  are 
projected,  most  of  which  must  be  constructed  in  the  near 
future  ;  that  since  1902  at  least  2,000,000  tons  of  earth  has 
been  removed  in  underground  w^ork,  in  addition  to  about 
3,500,000  tons  that  has  been  removed  in  open-cut  in  connec- 
tion with  tunnel-work,  and  many  times  this  quantity  that  has 
been  removed  in  excavating  foundations  for  buildings  not  con- 
nected with  tunnel-work;  and  that  there  are  to-day  probably 
more  than  5,000  men  engaged  in  mining-work  in  and  about 
New  York  City. 

These  undertakings  include  almost  every  operation  con- 
nected with  underground  work,  from  exploration  by  means  of 
trench  and  boring,  to  the  sinking  of  large  shafts  and  the  driv- 
ing of  large  tunnels  through  every  kind  of  ground  from  hard 
rock  to  soft,  semi-fluid  silt  and  quicksand. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  paper  to  give  a  general  description  of 
some  of  the  methods  and  api)liances  used  in  the  opening-up  of 
a  "  mine  "  in  a  large  city,  and  a  brief  description  of  some  of  the 
'*  mines"  now  being  developed  in  New  York,  connecting  as  far  as 
possible  the  methods  described  with  the  particular  work  for 
which  they  were  designed,  in  order  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
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work  that  is  being  done  and  the  iiiean.s  by  which  it  is  accom- 
plished. Fig.  1  shows  the  tunnels  that  are  now  under  con- 
struction. A  complete  and  detailed  description  of  the  tunnel- 
work  that  is  being  done  and  has  been  done  in  New  York  City 
during  the  last  few  years  would  form  an  important  treatise  on 
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the  art  of  soft-ground  tunneling  at  K'ast,and  is  entirely  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  paper,  which  will,  ln)Wever,  perhaps  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  more  complete  papers  recently  published  i»r 
to  be  published. 

lAh'atum  ami  Kiplnrttiioti. — Althougii  the  methods  that  are 
used  in  the  exploration  ami  development  of  a  mine  are  essen- 
tially  the    same    methods,  perhaps    somewhat    speciulized,  as 
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those  used  in  the  location  and  construction  of  a  tunnel,  and  al- 
though most  tunnels  when  completed  are  expected  to  fulfill  at 
least  one  important  function  of  a  mine,  that  of  yielding  more 
or  less  profit  to  its  owners,  the  considerations  that  govern  the 
location  and  the  nature  of  the  development-work  of  a  mine  are 
essentially  different  from  the  considerations  that  govern  the  lo- 
cation, depth,  size  and  number  of  tunnels. 

Generally  speaking,  the  depth,  direction  and  position  of  a 
tunnel  are,  unlike  the  workings  of  a  mine,  fixed  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  avoidance  of  steep 
grades  and  sharp  curves,  and  the  entrance  into  a  terminal  that 
is  located  in  a  position  suitable  to  the  convenience  of  passen- 
gers and  at  a  convenient  level,  are  the  ruling  conditions  in  fixing 
the  depth,  direction  and  position  of  tunnels.  When  the  tunnel 
engineer  becomes  connected  with  a  contemplated  work,  all 
these  factors  are  more  or  less  fixed,  and  although  he  may  have 
some  discretion  with  regard  to  depth,  he  is  usually  called  upon 
to  drive  a  tunnel  in  a  certain  position  regardless  of  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  and  he  cannot  deviate  very  much  from  the  line 
and  level  given  to  him  in  order  to  get  into  more  suitable  strata. 

The  exploration-work  for  a  tunnel  difters  from  the  explora- 
tion-work of  a  mine,  inasmuch  as  its  object  is  to  explore  the 
ground  within  a  very  limited  distance  of  a  certain  imaginary 
line  and  not  to  seek  suitable  strata.  This  work  consists  of 
sinking  a  number  of  wash-  and  core-borings  and  trial-pits  on 
and  near  the  approximately  fixed  center-line  of  the  contem- 
plated tunnel,  of  such  depth  as  to  give  as  full  information  as 
possih)le  concerning  the  strata  through  which  the  tunnel  must 
pass  and  upon  which  it  must  lie. 

It  is  true,  as  in  the  case  of  a  mine,  that  although  this  explor- 
ation-work is  usually  carefully  considered  and  is  often  quite 
elaborate,  it  very  often  does  not  reveal  some  very  important 
geological  feature  or  has  to  be  supplemented  during  the  course 
of  construction. 

To  take  one  examjde,  147  core-  and  330  wash-borings  of  an 
aggregate  depth  of  28,000  ft.  were  made  to  explore  the  ground 
through  which  the  Pennsylvania  tunnels  were  to  be  driven,  and 
subsequent  work  has  shown  these  borings  to  have  been  accu- 
rately taken;  yet  the  design  of  the  work  had  to  be  modified  in 
some  important  particulars  because  the  ground  through  which 
the  borings  passed  was  not  representative  of  the  neighborhood  ; 
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and  an  additional  series  of  borings  lias  had  to  be  taken  from 
the  interior  of  the  tunnels  under  the  Xorth  river  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploring  the  ground  lower  down  in  order  to  discover 
suitable  material  for  foundations.  The  design  of  the  AVeehaw- 
ken  shaft  had  to  be  radically  changed,  because  in  the  course  of 
excavation  it  was  found  that  the  contact  of  the  trap  of  the  Pal- 
isades and  the  sandstone  occurred  at  this  point.  The  methods 
of  construction  of  the  tunnels  across  Manliattan  were  modified 
for  similar  reasons.  It  was  originally  intended  to  tunnel  from 
9th  avenue  to  11th  avenue  without  disturbing  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  as  the  borings  apparently  indicated  that  the  rock- 
cover  was  sufficient  but  not  very  heavv.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  the  rock-roof  thinned  out  and  in  places  disappeared,  and 
on  this  account  it  was  decided  to  build  the  tunnel  by  cut-and- 
cover  methods. 

When  all  the  l)()rings  have  been  taken  along  the  line  of  a 
tunnel  about  to  be  built,  the  center-line  and  grades  are  defi- 
nitely decided  u[)on,  and,  if  it  has  not  already  been  done,  the 
position  of  the  shafts  is  fixed  and  the  sinking  is  commenced. 

Shajh. — The  first  shaft.  Fig.  2,  sunk  tor  the  Hudson  tunnel, 
in  Jersey  City,  was  of  brick  and  about  23  ft.  in  diameter.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  location  of  this  shaft  was  ehosen  mainly  in  order 
to  make  the  tunnel  as  short  as  possible.  Consequently,  it  was 
built  entirely  in  soft  ground.  An  air-lock  was  built  in  the  side 
of  the  shaft  and  tunneling  started  from  there,  but  while  the  con- 
nection between  the  shaft  and  the  tunnel  was  being  completed 
and  ma<le  safe,  an  accident  happened  that  disabled  this  air-lock 
and  shut  off  access  to  the  tunnel.  A  timi)er  caisson,  V\g.  2,  was 
then  sunk  alongside  the  shaft,  and  by  means  of  this  the  two 
single-track  tunnels  were  commenced  and  safely  connected  with 
the  shaft,  which  was  used  for  all  subse(iueiit  work.  The  Mor- 
ton street  (New  'N'ork)  shaft  for  the  same  tunnel  was  a  timber 
<aisson  27  ft.  tJ  in.  by  4i}  ft.,  and  2^)  ft.  deep  from  the  top  of  the 
<leck  to  the  cutting  edge.  This  caisson,  entirely  in  soft  water- 
bearing ground,  s|)anned  both  tunnels. 

Access  to  the  tunnels  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  was 
obtained  at  the  portal  on  the  Ilackensack  meadows  and  througli 
shafts  located  in  the  following  places:  Weehawken,in  tlie  Krio 
yards,  near  BaMwin  avenue:  .Manhattan,  between  32d  and  33d 
fitreetfl,  at  11th  avenue;  at  32d  and  33(1  streets  (two  shafts), 
between  Fourth  and  Madison  avenues;  between  32<1  and  34th 
VOL.  xxxvni.— 23 
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Streets,  near  First  avenue;  and  Long  Island  City,  one  shaft 
in  the  river  in  Nassau  slip,  one  on  shore  near  the  bulkhead, 
and  others  at  East  avenue  and  Borden  avenue. 

The  considerations  that  fixed  the  positions  of  the  river-shafts, 
apart  from  local  conditions,  were  the  desirability  of  short- 
ening as  much  as  possible  the  river-tunnels  and  of  having 
them  start  out  in  £:ood  o^round. 

The  Weehawken  shaft  of  the  Pennsylvania  tunnel,  56  ft.  by 
115  ft.  9  in.  at  the  bottom  and  76  ft.  deep,  is  hned  with  con- 
crete from  top  to  bottom.  It  is  on  the  center-line  of  the  tun- 
nels. The  ground  is  mostly  rock.  The  Manhattan  (North  River) 
shaft,  22  ft.  by  32  ft.  and  55  ft.  deep,  is  lined  with  concrete 
and  steel  down  to  the  surface  of  the  rock.  It  is  about  100  ft. 
from  the  center-line  between  the  tunnels,  and  is  connected 
with  them  by  a  cross-heading.  The  upper  part  is  in  made 
ground,  the  lower  part  in  rock. 

The  shafts  between  Fourth  and  Madison  avenues,  on  32d 
and  33d  streets,  20  ft.  by  30  ft.  and  96  ft.  deep,  are  not  lined, 
being  entirely  in  sound  rock.  They  are  50  ft.  from  the  tunnels 
they  serve,  and  are  connected  therewith  by  cross-headings  20 
ft.  wide. 

Each  shaft  for  the  East  River  tunnels  serves  two  tunnels.  The 
linings  are  48  ft.  by  74  ft.,  and  it  was  originally  intended  if  the 
rock  were  sound  not  to  continue  the  linings  into  the  rock.  The 
shaft-linings  were  so  designed,  however,  that  if  the  rock  were 
unsound  or  unreliable,  the  lining  could  be  continued  to  the  full 
depth  of  the  shaft,  and  the  upper  part  built  up  so  as  to  be  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  case  it  should  be  necessary  to 
continue  the  lining  to  the  full  depth  of  the  shaft,  "eyes"  were 
provided  through  which  the  shields  could  be  driven,  and  tem- 
porarily stopped  with  steel  i)late8  stiffened  with  horizontal 
girders.  Each  shaft  has  double  walls  of  steel  plates  about  5  ft. 
apart,  connected  and  stiffened  by  girders,  the  spaces  between 
the  walls  being  filled  with  concrete.  The  shafts  on  the  Man- 
hattan side  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  rock,  but  on  the  Long 
Island  side  it  was  necessary  to  sink  them  into  the  rock  to  the 
full  depth,  involving  the  use  of  compressed-air. 

In  general,  the  shafts  are  shallow,  rarely  exceeding  100  ft.  in 
depth,  and,  wherever  possible,  arranged  so  that  tunneling  can 
be  commenced  without  the  necessity  of  using  compressed-air. 
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Where  compressed-air  has  to  be  used  in  starting  the  heading, 
caissons  are  utilized. 

Tanneliwi. — The  difficulties  of  starting  the  heading  from  the 
shaft  depend  not  only  on  the  ground  in  whicli  the  heading  will 
lie,  hut  also  on  the  ground  through  which  the  shaft  has  passed. 
Even  if  the  heading  be  started  in  good  ground,  there  is  always 
the  possibility  that  the  sinking  of  the  shaft  has  so  disturbed  the 
ground  all  the  way  up  that  the  water  and  loose  material  from 
above  may  come  in  when  an  opening  is  made.  This  is  what 
occurred  at  the  commencement  of  the  old  Hudson  tunnel. 
In  bad  ground  it  is  always  difficult  to  make  a  large  vertical 
opening,  and  to  protect  the  face  at  the  same  time.  Moreover, 
difficulty  18  encountered  in  making  a  good  joint  between  the 
tunnel  and  the  shaft.  In  every  recent  case  in  and  about  New 
York  City  either  the  heading  has  been  driven  in  good  rock  or 
the  commencement  has  been  safely  accomplished  under  com- 
pre88e<l-air,  but  when  the  old  Hudson  tunnel  was  commenced, 
several  serious  accidents  occurred  in  starting  the  heading  and 
in  making  the  joint  between  the  tunnel  and  the  shaft. 

Tlie  full-face  rock-tuimeling  work  tliat  has  been  and  is  being 
done  in  New  York  City  is  very  similar  to  other  rock-tunnel- 
ing, and  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  it  here  further  than  to 
mention  a  new  method  that  has  been  used  for  driving  the  liead- 
ing.  This  method  is  designed  for  driving  under  streets,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  heavy  buildings  and  in  otlur  places  where  it 
is  necessary  or  desirable  to  reduce  the  shock  caused  by  blasting 
to  a  minimum.  It  cotisists  of  niakitig  the  first  break  into  the 
solid  rock  face  by  cutting  a  vertical  channel  into  it  and  tlien 
splitting  away  slabs  of  material  by  exploding  vertical  lines  of 
holes  on  each  side  of  the  cut.  Tbis  method  would  be  very 
attractive,  being  more  scientific  and  less  brutal  than  firing  two 
vertical  rows  of  converging  holes  all  at  once  to  throw  out  the 
wedge-sha|)ed  piece  of  rock  between  them ;  but  it  has  been 
foun<l  in  practice  that  the  benefits  obtained  even  for  driving 
headings  in  places  where  heavy  bhisting  cannot  be  done,  and 
where  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  shock  and  vibration,  are  not 
sufficiently  valuable  to  offset  the  loss  in  time,  as  the  same  re- 
sult may  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  number  of  holes  and 
by  firing  relieving  cuts. 

The  soft-ground  tunneling  in  the  neighboriiood  ot  New  York 
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City  is  unique  in  several  ways,  and  a  brief  description  of  the 
dittioulties  encountered  and  the  methods  used  to  overcome 
them  is  of  interest. 

The  bed  of  the  North,  or  Hudson,  river,  composed  chiefly  of 
a  compact  silt  containing  about  33  per  cent,  by  weight  of 
water,  flows  readily  under  pressure.  It  is  almost  impervious 
to  air  and  water  and  is  of  about  the  consistency  of  putty.  This 
material  at  flrst  presented  almost  insuperable  difficulties  to 
the  tunnel-builders,  but  is  now  probably  the  easiest  material 
through  which  to  tunnel.  The  first  successful  method  used 
was  that  of  the  "  pilot "  tunnel,  illustrated  in  Fig.  2,  which  was 
devised  for  that  work  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Anderson,  one  of  the  origi- 
nal builders  of  the  Hudson  tunnel.  This  tunnel,  the  interior 
dimensions  of  which  were  16  ft.  wide  by  18  ft.  high,  consisted 
of  a  very  light  wrought-iron  shell  in  segments,  lined  with  about 
2  ft.  of  brick-work.  A  pilot-tube  about  5  ft.  6  in,  in  diameter 
was  driven  from  15  to  20  ft.  ahead  of  the  working-face.  The 
tube,  made  up  of  wrought-iron  plates,  was  erected  one  plate 
at  a  time,  the  plate  being  put  in  and  bolted  up  as  soon  as  a  hole 
had  been  excavated  to  receive  it  and  before  the  silt  closed  in 
again.  The  thin  wrought-iron  shell  of  the  large  tunnel  was 
erected  in  the  same  way,  each  plate  being  held  in  position  by 
a  radial  strut  from  the  pilot-tunnel.  The  brick-work  was  built 
inside  the  wrought-iron  shell  in  lengths  of  10  ft.  at  a  time.  In 
this  way  as  much  as  90  ft.  of  tunnel  has  been  built  in  a  month. 
When  the  work  was  first  taken  up  by  S.  Pearson  &  Son,  it  was 
continued  by  the  old  methods.  It  became,  however,  more  and 
more  diflicult  as  the  deepest  point  in  the  river-bed  was  ap- 
proached. The  company  therefore  designed  and  constructed 
the  shield  to  complete  the  work,  and  initiated  methods  that 
have  been  very  successful  in  tunnels  since  built.  The  method 
of  tunneling  through  soft  ground  by  means  of  the  shield-pro- 
cess had  already  been  successfully  used  in  P]ngland,  and  has 
been  exclusively  used  in  New  York.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
trace  briefly  its  evolution  as  far  as  it  has  gone  on  the  work  in 
this  vicinity. 

In  general,  a  shield  for  soft-ground  tunneling  is  a  means  of 
avoiding  the  poling  of  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  excavation, 
and  of  facilitating  and  supporting  the  poling  of  the  face,  and 
forms  a  cover  under  which  the  lining  may  be  erected.     It  con- 
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sists  essentially  of  a  steel  cylinder  fitting  rather  loosely  over  the 
outside  of  the  tunnel-lining,  under  the  protection  of  which  the 
lining  can  be  erected  and  the  face  poled  if  necessary ;  it  must  be 
provided  with  some  means  of  [»ropulsion,  usually  hydraulic  jacks. 

In  most  cases  an  inner  shorter  cylinder  is  added  for  stiffness 
and  connected  to  the  outer  by  radial  diaphragms.  In  the 
cells  thus  formed  arc  placed  the  hydraulic  Jacks  that  react 
against  the  tunnel-lining  and  push  the  shield  ahead.  When 
good  ground  is  being  tunneled,  the  space  inside  the  inner 
cylinder  is  left  open,  permitting  unrestricted  access  to  the  face, 
except  in  so  far  as  this  is  prevented  by  the  vertical  partitions 
usually  necessary  to  stifien  the  ring,  and  the  horizontal  plat- 
forms for  the  men  to  work  on.  If  the  ground  is  bad,  the  face 
is  closed  by  a  diajthragm  in  which  are  doors  giving  access  to 
the  face  through  the  "pockets,"  into  which  the  shield  is  divided 
by  the  vertical  and  horizontal  partitions.  AVhen  the  shield  is 
designed  for  ground  in  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  work  in 
front  of  the  shield,  to  pole  the  face,  for  instance,  in  gravel,  or 
to  remove  piles,  boulders  or  otlier  obstructions,  or  to  blast  out 
rock,  the  outer  cylinder,  known  as  the  "  skin,"  is  extended  for- 
ward further  at  the  top  tlian  at  the  bottom,  forming  a  hood, 
under  the  protection  of  which  the  men  can  work,  and  which 
also  relieves  them  of  the  necessity  of  caring  for  the  roof  If  the 
hood  extends  for  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  depth  (which  should 
always  be  the  case),  poling  at  the  sides  also  is  avoided  and  tlie 
only  poling  to  be  done  is  at  the  face. 

Tlic  length  of  the  shield  depends  upon  the  length  of  tunnel- 
linint;  erected  at  one  time.  In  the  case  of  cast-iron  or  steel  lin- 
ing,  the  **  tail,"  or  that  jmrt  of  the  skin  tlnit  can  lie  behind  the 
lining,  is  usually  made  of  such  length  that  when  the  shield  is 
advanced  and  ready  for  the  erection  of  a  ring,  one  and  a  half 
rings  of  tunnel-lining  are  under  its  cover.  The  length  of  the 
inner  cylinder  is  (U'termined  by  the  length  of  the  jack-cylin- 
ders, which  is  a  function  of  thi'  length  of  a  ring  of  tunnel-lin- 
ing. The  length  of  the  hood,  if  one  is  used,  should  be  about 
15  in.  greater  than  the  distance  that  the  shield  is  advance<l  at  a 
time.  This  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  gn»U!i«l  and  the 
length  of  a  ring.  In  very  bad  gn>und,  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  advance  the  polings  more  than  a  few  inches  or  a  foot  at  a 
time,  Imt  in  better  ground  a  full  ring-length  nniy  be  nnnle. 
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Tliore  are  certain  accessories  added  to  shields,  such  as  erec- 
tors, sliding-platfornis,  face-sliutters,  etc.,  that  will  be  described 
with  the  shields  on  which  they  are  used. 

The  shield  designed  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Moir  and  used  by  S.  Pear- 
son c^  8on  in  the  Hudson  Kiver  north  tunnel,  shown  in  Figs. 
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Fio.  3.— Shield  for  Continuation  of  Old  Hudson  Tunnel. 

3  and  4,  consisted  of  a  steel  shell,  or  skin,  stiffened  by  an  inner 
Bhell,  and  was  driven  by  jacks.  The  interior  was  closed  by  a 
diaphragm  in  which  were  nine  hinged  doors.  The  method  of 
working  was  as  follows:  Some  of  the  doors  of  the  shield  were 
opened  and  power  turnod  on   to  the  jacks.     The  shield  moved 
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slowly  ahead,  laying  bare  as  it  went  the  "  tail/'  which  had  been 
lying  over  the  outside  of  the  lining,  and  ultimately  giving, 
when  the  jacks  were  returned,  space  for  the  erection  of  another 
ring.  The  silt  squeezed  slowly  in  through  the  open  doors  and 
falling  upon  the  platform  was  loaded  into  cars  and  removed. 
As  it  moved  slowly  ahead,  the  progress  of  the  shield  was 
gauged  at  various  points  around  the  circumference,  and  when 


Jacks 
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it  liad  traveled  tlie  full  length  iA'  a  ring,  the  tlo<»rs  were  elosed, 
the  invert  eleaiUMl  out  and  tlie  rifig  erected.  This  was  done  by 
means  of  a  liydraulio  erector  that  trailed  !)eliind  tlie  shield  on 
rails  supported  by  the  iron  lining.  This  erector  consiste*!  of 
an  arm  revolved  (m  a  i>ivot  by  two  hydraulie  Jaeks,  and  carry- 
ing a  third  hydraulic  Jack,  the  ram  of  whicli  was  fittetl  with  a 
jaw  capable  of  being  attached   to  one  of  the   tunnel-segments. 
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The  wliolo  arraiiijenient  was  mounted  on  u  carriao-e  with  four 
wheels. 

The  shield  method  of  tunneling  proved  much  more  success- 
ful than  the  pilot-tunnel  method,  and  with  it  from  7  to  10  ft. 
per  day  were  huilt  in  the  Hudson  north  tunnel. 

A  modification  in  the  method  of  working  the  shield  was 
made  when  it  was  found  possible  later  in  building  the  south  tube 
(Hudson  tunnel)  to  push  the  shield  ahead  w^th  the  doors  closed, 
consequently  taking  in  very  little  if  any  silt.  This  modification 
reduced  the  operation  of  tunneling  to  two  parts :  shoving  the 
shield  ahead  and  erecting  the  iron  ring.  As  much  as  50  ft.  of 
tunnel  per  day  was  built  in  this  manner.  Later,  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania tunnels  it  was  found  impossible  to  control  the  shield 
and  maintain  the  line  and  the  grade  if  the  shield  were  shoved 
with  closed  doors,  and  for  good  work  it  was  necessary  to  take 
in  a  part  of  the  silt  through  the  doors.  If  this  were  not  done, 
the  shield  rose  above  the  grade  and  could  not  be  kept  down, 
and  the  tunnel  itself  rose  considerably  after  construction.  The 
amount  taken  in  varied  from  20  to  100  per  cent,  of  the  volume 
of  the  tunnel.  The  Xorth  Riv^er  silt  is  so  mobile  that  itw^ould 
be  quite  easy  to  raise  or  lower  considerably  a  tunnel  built  in  it, 
and  thus  change  or  correct  grade  and  perhaps  alignment. 

With  the  methods  above  described  the  process  of  tunneling 
through  a  full  face  of  silt  has  become  safe,  quick  and  easy,  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  much  further  improvement  can  be  looked 
for  except  in  mechanical  details — handling  muck,  shield,  rams, 
and  erecting  iron — and  organization. 

AVhen  the  shield  was  not  entirely  in  silt,  difficulties  appeared 
that  necessitated  further  revision  of  methods  and  considerably 
reduced  the  rate  of  tunnel-building.  When  the  north  Hudson 
tunnel  had  been  driven  about  4,000  ft.  it  was  found  that  there 
was  a  ridge  of  rock  through  which  th(;  tunnel  would  have  to 
be  cut,  and  it  turned  out  subsequently  that  the  rock  rose  in 
places  as  much  as  16  ft.  above  the  invert.  This  was  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  tunnel-driving  that  it  had  been  necessary 
to  blast  out  part  of  a  face  of  rock,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
vent an  inflow  of  soft  earth.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  a 
horizontal  platform  was  built  in  the  shield  about  8  ft.  above 
the  invert  and  projecting  about  2  ft.  in  front  of  the  shield,  sup- 
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ported  by  raking  struts  from  below,  to  carry  the  roof  of  the  ex- 
cavation. Then  that  portion  of  tlie  silt  between  the  platform 
and  the  surface  of  the  rock  was  held  up  by  poling-boards 
strutted  to  the  shield,  while  thu  rock  in  the  invert  was  blasted 
out  with  light  charges  of  dynamite. 

This  method  of  working  was  generally  satisfactory,  and  by 
its  use  from  2  to  4  ft.  of  tunnel  were  built  per  day.  Oiu'  ditK- 
culty  that  frequently  occurred  in  connection  with  this  work 
was  what  is  technically  called  a  "  blow.''  The  air-pressure  in 
the  tunnel,  about  35  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  was  found  to  be  satisfactory 
when  ordinary  progress  was  made,  any  lowering  of  this  pres- 
sure allowini'  the  silt  to  How  excessivelv.  If,  for  anv  cause, 
the  shield  was  kept  standing  in  the  same  place  for  a  day  or 
two,  the  silt  seemed  to  soften  considerably  for  some  reiison 
or  other,  with  the  consequence  that  whon  progress  was  re- 
sumed and  the  shield  shoved  ahead,  the  air  escaped,  usually 
between  tlie  tunnel-lining  and  the  shield-skin,  with  a  loud  roar, 
carrying  with  it  the  soft  silt,  and  opening  up  (.'ommunication 
with  the  river;  the  pressure  in  the  tunnel  fell,  the  atmosphere 
became  fo}:^^^\,  and  unless  the  escape  of  air  was  speedily 
stopped  by  stuffing  bags  of  sawdust,  clay,  or  other  material 
into  the  hole,  a  point  was  soon  reached  when  the  escape  of  air 
began  to  be  accompanied  by  a  heavy  inrush  of  water.  This 
was  followed  by  a  rise  in  the  pressure  whicli  soon  caused  an- 
other blow,  and  so  on  until  the  tunnel  was  full  of  water. 

These  occurrences  were  rather  alarming  and  delayed  the 
work  eonsiderably,  but  very  seldom,  if  ever,  caused  loss  of  life. 
They  could  be  and  were  either  prevented,  if  they  seemed  im- 
minent, or  cured,  after  the  tunnel  was  Hooded,  l>y  blanketing 
the  river-bed  at  the  spot  where  the  '*  blow  "  occurred.  One  or 
two  barge-loads  of  good  clay  were  dumped  just  over  the 
shield,  and  this  replenished  the  ''cover"  that  had  been  or  was 
in  danger  of  being  blown  away. 

Another  trouble,  and  one  that  wa.>  doubtless  partly  respon- 
sible for  the  occurrence  of  blows  in  the  Hudson  tunnels,  was 
that  every  time  tlie  shield  was  advanced  the  face  was  lost  and 
the  silt  flowed  into  the  '*  po<kets  "  of  the  shield  and  tlirougli 
the  doors.  This  delaved  tlu-  work  bv  makini;  it  necessary  to 
clean  out  the  pockets  of  the  shield  every  **  shove,"  and  con- 
tributed to  the  production  of  blows  bv  denudini;  the  tunnel  of 
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just  that  amount  of  '^  oovering  "  clay.  This  trouble  was  avoided 
in  the  Pennsylvania  tunnels  by  the  method  of  working  there 
adopted.  The  face  above  the  rock  was  held  by  vertical  poling- 
boards,  and  as  these  were  advanced  they  were  strutted  against 
the  shield.  AVlien  the  face  was  completely  poled,  horizontal 
walings  were  put  against  the  polings  and  held  in  place  by  the 
sliding-platforms  provided,  and  by  struts  which  passed  through 
the  shield  against  the  tunnel-lining.  The  necessity  for  support- 
iniT  the  poling  independently  of  the  shield  was  recognized  early 
in  the  driving  of  the  Blackwall  tunnel  in  London,  England,  and 
it  has  been  used  in  every  tunnel  of  that  kind  driven  in  England 
since.  The  design  and  position  of  the  shield  (the  shield  had 
rolled  on  its  axis  about  45°)  in  the  Hudson  north  tunnel  pre- 
vented it  being  used  there,  but  it  was  used  in  the  Morton  street 
extension  and  probably  in  the  Hudson  south  tunnel. 

The  methods  of  working  described  above  refer  only  to  tun- 
nels built  entirely  in  silt  or  part  in  rock  and  part  in  silt,  but 
entirely  in  ground  that  is  impervious  to  air  and  water. 

Some  portions  of  the  Korth  River  tunnels  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Co.,  the  Morton  street  extension  of  the  Hudson 
tunnel,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.'s  East  River  tunnels  and 
the  tunnels  from  the  Battery  to  Brooklyn  are  being  built  in 
sand  and  gravel  of  various  kinds,  which  permit  the  escape  of 
air  and  the  inflow  of  water,  and  must  consequently  be  dealt 
with  in  a  special  manner. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  with  a  full  face  of  silt,  no  exca- 
vation is  done.  The  shield  is  simply  pushed  ahead,  and  the 
silt  removed  is  that  which  flows  in  through  one  or  several  doors. 
No  work  is  done  ahead  of  the  shield. 

With  a  full  face  of  sand  or  gravel,  almost  all  the  material 
has  to  be  excavated,  and  very  little  of  it  can  be  displaced,  ne- 
cessitating the  maintenance  of  a  vertical  face  ahead  of  the 
shield,  either  by  poling-boards  or  by  other  means. 

When  the  face  is  part  silt  and  part  rock,  the  air-pressure  in 
the  tunnel  is  generally  lower  than  the  pressure  of  the  silt,  and 
the  p(jling-boards,  etc.,  are  depended  upon  to  exclude  the  silt. 
If  there  is  a  small  leak  of  silt  it  does  not  matter. 

When  the  face  is  part  sand  or  gravel  and  part  rock,  the  ob- 
ject  aimed  at  is  to  make  the  air-pressure  balance  the  water- 
pressure  ;  and  since  the  water-pressure  is  greater  at  a  lower 
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point  of  the  face  than  at  a  higher,  it  follows  that  over  }>art  of 
the  face  the  air-pressure  is  generally  too  great,  and  over  the  re- 
mainder too  low.  Tlie  difficulty  is  to  prevent  the  excessive 
escape  of  air  on  the  one  liand,  and  the  excessive  inflow  of 
ground  on  the  other.  In  the  case  of  very  line  sands,  such  as 
occur  extensively  in  the  bed  of  the  P]ast  river,  excessive  escape 
of  air  is  accompanied  by  the  removal  of  the  material;  the  fall- 
ing outwards  or  shrinking  of  the  face,  and  ultimately  by  the 
opening  up  of  a  passage  to  the  river,  and  the  occurrence  of  a 
*'  blow."  In  the  case  of  coarse  sands  and  gravels,  this  latter 
difficulty  (the  removal  of  material)  does  not  occur,  but  in  this 
case  the  ground  is  so  open  that  the  escape  of  air  is  always  ex- 
cessive unless  a  very  small  portion  of  the  face  is  exposed  at  one 
time.  If  (in  fine  sand)  the  air-pressure  were  much  lower  than 
the  water-pressure,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  in- 
flow of  the  fine  sand,  which,  when  saturated  with  water,  is  more 
mobile  than  the  silt,  and  the  j)olings  would  collapse. 

It  is  evident  that  the  adjustment  of  the  air-pressure  in  a  tun- 
nel passing  through  sand  or  gravel  is  much  more  delicate  and 
difficult  than  in  a  tunnel  passing  through  silt. 

With  regard  to  methods  in  the  Morton  street  extension,  and 
in  those  parts  of  the  Pennsylvania  tunnels  that  are  in  sand  and 
gravel,  the  method  ot  working  was  similar  to  that  deseribed 
for  a  face  ])art  silt  and  |>art  rock,  except  that  horizontal  polings 
were  used  instead  of  vertical  polings.  The  top  board  was  ad- 
vanced first  and  strutted  to  the  shield,  and  then  the  second, 
and  80  on  until  the  whole  face  was  advanced,  when  "  soldiers  " 
were  put  against  it  and  held  by  the  sliding-platforms  atid  by 
struts  that  passed  through  the  shield  to  the  tunnel-litiing. 

In  the  East  River  tunnels  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co. 
steel  shutters  were  provided  to  be  used  instead  of  poling-boards. 
These  shutters  consisted  of  steel  plates  stitiened  with  angles 
and  provided  with  small  doors,  running  in  guides,  which  were 
attached  to  the  compartment-walls  of  the  shield.  They  were 
controlle<l  by  long  screws  fi.\ed  to  their  en<ls  and  running 
through  bearings  attachotl  to  the  compartment-walls.  Tin-  top 
shutter  wa.s  intended  to  be  advanced  first,  tlie  material  being 
raked  out  through  small  doors.  Then  the  second  one  coubl 
be  advanced,  the  material  being  removed  through  tlie  space  be- 
tween the  top  one  and   the  second  one,  and  so  on.      This  is  the 
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way  in  which  a  siniihir  shield  was  used  for  tlie  Blackwall  tun- 
nel, with  excellent  results. 

In  the  East  River  work,  the  shatters  have  not,  so  far,  been 
used  in  this  way,  but  the  face  is  poled  with  horizontal  poling- 
boards  down  to  the  level  of  the  lower  platform,  the  lower  part 
of  the  shield  being  left  practically  full  of  sand.  These  polings 
are  then  held  up  with  struts  that  will  telescope  under  consid- 
erable pressure  while  the  shield  is  advanced. 

Tail  Piece 


longitudinal  section. 
Fig.  5.— Shiki.d  fou  Hudson  River  South  Tunnel. 

This  is,  in  effect,  the  same  method  that  was  used  in  the  North 
River  tunneln. 

To  Hum  up,  it  is  evident  that  the  method  used  oi'  working  a 
sand-  or  gravel-face  consists  of  poling  the  face  with  horizontal 
polingrt,  and  then  holding  it  independently  while  the  shield  is 
advanced.  An  attempt  was  made  to  use  vertical  polings  in  the 
North  River  tunnels,  but  was  abandoned.     The  method  thus 
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used  was  probably  originally  uschI  in  part  of  the  Blaekwall 
tunnel  work,  and  with  modifications  was  used  in  coarse  gravel 
in  the  Baker  street  and  Waterloo  tunnels.  It  appears  to  be  the 
best,  if  not  the  only  satisfactory  method  of  working  with  a 
face  of  sand  or  gravel. 

At  this  point  a  brief  description  of  the  various  types  of 
shields  that  are  being  used  may  be  of  interest. 

The  shield    for  the   nortli  tunnel  of  the  Xew  York  c^-  Jersey 


TRANSVERSE  SECTION. 

Kio.  6 — SiiiKi.i)  FOR  IlrnsoN  Kivkr  Soith  Tinskl. 


Railroad  Co.  has  bcun  Uicntionrd.  It  consisted  of  a  sti*ol  sln*ll 
or  skin,  !!♦  ft.  11  in.  in  exterior  dianu'ter,  10  ft.  6  in.  long  and 
1.25  in.  thick,  stiffened  by  the  addition  of  an  inner  slu'll,  3  ft. 
li  in.  long  and  10  tt.  11  in.  in  inti*rnal  diaini'ter,  connected  to 
it  bv  radial  webs.  The  compartments  of  this  rinirwcre  utilized 
to  hold  tln'  IT)  hydraulic  jacks  used  to  propel  the  shield,  util- 
izing the  iron  lining  as  an   abutment.      The   interior,  shut   off 
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from  the  tunnel  l>y  a  diaphruixm,  was  divided  into  nine  pockets 
by  two  vertical  partitions  and  two  horizontal  platforms,  and 
these  pockets  were  open  to  the  face  and  accessible  from  the 
tunnel  through  hinged  doors. 

The  south  tunnel  shield,  Figs.  5  and  6,  consisted  of  an  outer 
skin,  16  ft.  9  in.  in  internal  diameter  and  10  ft.  long,  with  an 
inner  shell  of  14  ft.  9  in.  internal  diameter  and  3  ft  long.    The 
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Fio.  7.— SniEM)  FOR  North  Kivkk  Tinnkls,  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

space  inside  this  shell  was  .lividcd  into  six  (compartments,  or 
pockets,  by  two  vertical  stiffening  partitions  and  one  horizontal 
platform.  The  face  was  closed  with  a  diaphragm,  which  was 
provide<l  with  six  doors  that  swung  inwards  on  a  i)ivot.  A  hori- 
zontal sliding-platforrn  in  three  parts  was  provided,  each  part 
being  actuated  by  twf)  hydraulic  jacks. 

The  erector  u.sed  for  placing  the  lining  in    position,  which 
was  on  tlie  shield,  consisted  of  a  long  arm  carrying  a  hydraulic 
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jack,  which  was  caused  to  rotate  about  an  axis  coincident  with 
the  axis  of  the  shield  by  two  other  hydraulic  cylinders.  The 
shield  was  driven  by  16  hydraulic  jacks,  8  in.  in  diameter, 
suitable  for  use  with  a  pressure  of  5,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  giving 
a  maximum  pressure  of  125  tons  per  jack,  or  2,000  tons  for  the 
whole  shield. 

The  shields  that  were  used  for  tlic  Xt)rth  River  tunnels  of  the 


lack^ 
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Fio.  8. — .SniELi»  FoK  North  Kivkr  Tinnei^,  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 


Pennsylvania  Co.,  Figs.  7  and  8,  had  an  external  diainet4?r  of 
23  ft.  0  j  in. ;  the  skin  being  made  up  of  one  J-  and  two  0.75-in. 
plates,  the  internal  diameter  was  23  t\.  2  in.,  allowing  a  clearance 
of  1  in.  all  arouml  the  23  ft.  tunnel-lining.  The  total  length  of 
the  shield  was  15  ft.  11.5  in,  and  the  hood,  which  covered  rather 
more  than  one-thir*!  of  the  circumference,  extended  2  ft.  3j  in. 
further.  The  length  of  the  tail  was  (]  ft.  4.5  in.,  being  long 
vol..  XXXVIII.  — 24 
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enoiigli  to  cover  two  aiul  a  halt*  rino-s  of  the  lining  30  in.  lon^. 
The  forward  part  o\'  the  shield  was  divided  into  nine  pockets 
by  two  vertical  partitions  and  two  horizontal  platforms.  Each 
of  the  platforms  had  a  sliding  extension  made  in  four  pieces, 
each  piece  being  actuated  by  two  hydraulic  jacks. 

The  pockets  were  closed  at  the  end  nearest  the  face  by 
plates  covering  about  half  the  opening  and  inclined  so  that  the 
upper  edge  of  the  plate  was  nearest  the  face.  The  remainder 
of  the  opening  could  be  closed  by  means  of  a  door.  The  doors 
were  segments  of  a  cylinder,  and  swung  on  pivots  attached  to 
the  vertical  diaphragms.  A  single  erector  was  used,  which, 
being  typical  of  the  erectors  used  on  the  shields  described,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  9.  The  shield  was  driven  by  24  jacks,  with  rams 
8.5  in.  in  diameter.  The  maximum  hydraulic  pressure  avail- 
able was  5,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  this  gave,  with  all  jacks,  a 
total  forward  pressure  of  3,300  tons. 

The  East  River  (Pennsylvania  tunnels)  shield,  of  which  the 
leading  features  are  shown  in  Figs.  10,  11,  12  and  13,  is  of 
very  similar  design  to  the  one  used  for  the  Blackwall  tunnel. 
It  is  18  ft.  long  over  all,  and  is  provided  with  a  hood  that 
can  be  advanced  and  withdrawn  at  will.  The  face  is  closed 
by  two  diaphragms  fitted  with  air-locks,  the  object  being  to 
permit  of  a  higher  pressure  of  air  being  used  in  the  face  than 
in  the  tunnel. 

The  shield  is  fitted  with  two  erectors,  and  the  erection  of  the 
iron  lining  can  go  on  at  both  sides  of  the  tunnel  at  the  same 
time.  The  erector-arm  in  this  case  is  revolved  by  a  single 
cylinder,  the  ram  being  fitted  with  a  rack  which  gears  with  the 
toothed  hub  by  which  the  revolving  arm  is  mounted  on  its 
pivot.  In  the  erectors  on  other  shields  mentioned  there  were 
two  cylinders  for  turning  the  arm,  and  the  transmission  was 
either  by  cable  or  by  chain.  The  face-shutters  with  which  this 
shield  is  fitted  have  already  been  briefly  described.  There  are 
27  jacks,  with  9-in.  diameter  plungers,  for  shoving  the  shield, 
and  they  are  capable  of  exerting  a  total  forward  pressure  of 
4,050  tons  with  5,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  i)re88ure.  They  are  more 
closely  spaced  in  the  bottom  than  in  the  top.  The  reason  for 
this  arrangement  has  already  been  suggested  :  if  tlie  air-pres- 
sure were  so  regulated  as  to  balance   the  water-pressure  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  shield,  it  wouUl  ])e  about  10  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  ex- 
cess at  the  top,  and  "  blows  "  would  result ;  if  it  be  less  than 
sufficient,  as  is  the  case,  the  invert  of  tlie  shield  and  tunnel  is 
filled  to  a  corresponding  level  with  sand  and  water,  and  below 
this  level  the  face  cannot  be  poled.  Additional  power  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  displace  this  material  in  the  bottom  when  the 
shield  i>  advanced. 


Fi(*.  9. — Erector  for  Iron  Linino. 


A  cross-section  of  the  iron  linini;  used  on  the  PeniiKylvania 
tiinnels  is  shown  in  Kig.  14  as  a  ty|»e. 

The  shields,  Figs.  If)  and  !♦>,  tliat  havo  been  use<l  in  the  15at- 
tery  tunnel  oftlie  Kaj)i<l  Transit  ('Ommission  ditter  from  others 
in  several  respects,  the  most  important  of  wliii-h  is,  prohai)ly,  the 
lack  of  provision  for  vertical  proteetion  of  the  face.  The  shield 
was  provided  with  a  fixe<l  horizontal  jilatform,  and  arrangemeiite 
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were  made  for  other  horizontal  phittbrnis,  to  be  made  of  poling- 
boards,  and  on  these  the  material  was  allowed  to  fall  with  its 
natural  slope.  The  erector  was  mounted  on  a  separate  carriage 
that  trailed  along  behind  the  shield.  It  was  rotated  by  a  small 
three-cylinder  compressed-air  motor,  and  the  hydraulic  cylin- 
der in  the  arm  received  power,  as  did  the  shield-jacks,  from  a 


7i" Pis. 
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Fio.  10. — Shield  for  East  Rivek  Tdnxeix,  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

comprf.^Rod-air-drivfn   power-pump   mounted  on   the  same  car- 
riage. 

The  cost  and  the  rate  of  driving  tunnels  through  loose  ground 
by  the  shield-method  vary  very  considerably,  and  are  dependent 
upon  a  numV)er  of  considerationf .  Of  course,  the  most  impor- 
tant is  the  nature  of  the  ground.  In  a  soft  clay  or  silt,  where 
it  is  sometimes  possible  to  shove  the  shield  ahead  without  re- 
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moving  through  the  tunnel  any  material  whatever,  the  labor- 
charges  are  very  low. 

In  a  sand  or  gravel  fully  charged  with  water  where  all  the 
material  has  to  be  removed,  and  the  face  kept  by  polings,  and 
especially  where  part  of  the  face  is  rock,  the  cost  is  much  higher. 
A  higher  air-pressure  has  to  be  maintained,  with  consequent 
increase  in  the  price  of  labor.     The  labor  is  not  so  efficient,  the 


SECTION   A-B. 
Vu.      11. — SmIKI  I)    |.iK     K\^T    IJlVKK    TrNNEL*,     rKSN>Yl.VAMA     KviIUOAD. 

]»rogress  is  very  much  less,  ami  often  it  is  (juito  irregular.  For 
instance,  in  the  Hudson  tunnel  at  one  time  there  were  two  faces 
at  which  work  was  proceeding,  one  of  sand  and  the  other  of 
silt.  The  shields  were  alike  and  the  tunnels  the  same  size. 
Till'  progress  in  tlie  first  was  at  one  time  not  much  more  than 
1  ft.  per  day,  although  this  was  afterwards  increased  to  6  or  7 
ft.  per  day.  In  tlie  second,  the  ]»rogress  was  at  the  nite  of  50 
ft.  in  24  hours. 
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The  cost  of  labor  per  clay  was  probably  about  tlie  same  in 
each  case,  so  that  the  labor-cost  per  unit  of  length  was  evi- 
dently very  ditferent  in  the  two  cases. 

The  design  of  the  shield  is  another  matter  that  has  very 
great  intluence  on  the  progress  made.  Of  necessity,  every 
shield  that  has  been  used  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  more 
or  less  experimental,  and  many  of  them  have  had  to  be  changed 


FRONT  VIEW. 

Fio.  12.— Shield  for  East  River  Tunnei^,  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

or  added  to  in  some  respect  or  other  during  the  course  of  the 
work.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason,  however,  with  the  lessons 
that  have  been  learned  under  the  North  and  East  rivers,  to- 
gether with  the  experience  that  has  been  obtained  before,  why 
a  Hhield  should  not  be  designed  that  would  be  suitable  for  any 
conditions  that  might  arise  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Such  a  shifld  would  have  a  hood  extending  down  over  about 
two-thirds  of  tlie  circumference,  and  forward  about  4  ft.  from 
the  cutting-edge.     It  would  have  strong  and  efHcient  sliding- 
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platforms.  It  would  be  provided  with  some  means  of  support- 
ing the  face,  so  that  the  shield  could  be  advanced  without  any 
change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  supporting-pressure.  The 
door-space  would  be  as  large  as  could  be  obtained,  and  the 
openings  would  be  fitted  with  doors  that  could  be  kept  open  or 
closed,  as  was  required  by  the  method  of  working  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  material,  and  that  w^ere  capable  of  being  surely  and 


REAR   VIEW. 
¥ni.    13.— SiflF.I.D    K<lR    Ea.MT    KiVEK   TrSSKI>,    I*KNN8VLVAXIA    KaII.KOAD. 

quickly  closed  in  an  emergency.  All  the  (»[>enings  would  be 
fitted  witli  a  removable  siphon-trap  arrangement  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  men  and  tunnel  in  the  event  of  a  blow  in  the 
face.  As  regards  the  propelling-mechanism,  the  jacks  should 
be  provided  with  a  goo<l  automatic  "  pull-back  "  that  wouKl 
avert  the  troublesome  necessity  of  prying  and  wedging  luick 
tlu'  rams  in  order  to  erect  the  iron. 

The  lalK)r  rjuestion  is  one  that    has   probably  a  greater  effect 
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on  the  cost  of  tunneling  than  is  the  case  in  other  kinds  of  en- 
gineering work.  The  progress  of  a  tunnel  is  peculiarly  liable 
to  interference  caused  by  unskillful  or  unsympathetic  work  in 
the  face.     It  has  been  necessary  in  every  tunnel  that  has  been 


TRANSVERSE  SECTION  OF  KEY 

Fio.  14.— Type-Section  of  Iron  Lfnino. 

built  in  New  York  to  train  the  men  in  their  work,  and  to  pro- 
duce from  the  rawest  material  more  or  less  skilled  tunnel- 
builders.  This  has  increased  considerably  the  cost  of  super- 
vision, and  has  added  materially  to  th(.  natural  difhoulties  of 
the  work.     The  task  has  not  been  at  all  sinjj.lifiod   by  the  ten- 
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dency  to  "  unionize  "  the  laborers  and  foremen,  nor  by  the  ten- 
dency of  the  sensational  newspapers  to  magnity  the  '*  heroism  '* 
of  the  men. 

The  depth  of  the  tunnel  below  the  surface,  in  addition  to  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  raising  and  lowering  material,  usually  affects 
the  air-pressure  it  is  necessary  to  use.  An  increase  in  the  air- 
pressure  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  daily  rate  of  pay 
and  by  a  diminution  of  the  number  of  hours  worked,  and,  since 
the  work  proceeds  night  aiid  day,  by  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  men  employed. 

The  size  of  the  tunnel  has  its  effect  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
work,  but  it  is  not  possible  here  to  make  a  full  discussic^n  of 
this  point.  It  may  perhaps  be  proper,  however,  to  emphasize 
the  somewhat  obvious  fact  that  the  work  will  be  more  efficient 
in  a  tunnel  wliere  it  is  possible  to  work  a  great  number  of  men 
in  the  face,  conveniently,  at  one  time. 

The  following  figures,  showing  the  appro.ximate  rates  of 
progress  attained  in  the  various  tunnels  named,  may  be  of  in- 
terest: 

Hudson  River  Xortli  Tunnel  (Old  Hudson  Tunnel):  a  brick 
tunnel  in  silt,  10  ft.  wide  by  17  ft.  high  internally,  driven  by 
pilot-tunnel  method  at  the  rate  of  about  3  ft.  per  day.  Iron- 
lined  shield-driven  continuation  of  above  tunnel,  19  ft.  6  in.  ex- 
ternal <liameter,  in  silt,  at  the  rate  (exclusive  of  contingencies) 
of  from  10  to  12  ft.  ])er  day;  \i\  part  rock  and  i)art  silt,  from  1 
ft.  8  in.  to  3  ft.  4  in.  per  day.  From  18  to  20  men  at  work  at 
the  shield. 

Hudson  River  South  Tunnel  (16  ft.  7  in.  external  diameter): 
an  iron-lined  shiehl-driven  tunnel  construeted  through  silt  at 
the  rate  (exclusive  of  contingencies  and  delays  for  the  lack  of 
iron  lining)  of  about  50  i\.  per  day. 

Morton  street  ext4*iision  of  Hudson  Tunnel :  16  ft.  7  in.  ex- 
ternal diameter,  in  sand,  driven  at  the  nite  of  from  1  to  8  ft.  per 
day.      From  18  to  20  men  at  the  shield. 

Pennsylvania  North  River  Tunnels  :  23  t\.  external  «liameter, 
in  rock,  or  face  of  part  rock  an<l  part  silt,  from  2  to  8  ft.  per 
day  average;  full  faee  of  silt  under  river,  from  13  to  14  ft.  per 
dav  average.      About  30  men  at  the  shiehl. 

The  rennsylvania  Ktwt  River  tunnels  are  still  being  <lriven. 
They  are  23  ft.  external  diameter,  and  tlie  progress  has  varietl 
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from  a  tew  inches  to  1-  tt.  per  day,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground  passed  through. 

Battery  Tunnel  of  Rapid  Transit  Commission:  16.7  ft.  ex- 
ternal diameter,  in  sand,  made  maximum  progress  of  12  ft.  per 
day.     About  10  men  at  the  shield. 

The  rate  of  pay  for  tunnel-laborers  in  compressed-air  is  from 
$3  to  $4  per  day  of  from   8  hr.  in   pressures  below  32  lb.  to 
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LONGITUDINAL   SECTION. 

Fui.  lo. — Shield  for  Battery  Tinnel. 

6  hr.  in  liighcr  pressures.  These  figures  are,  of  course,  ap- 
proximate, being  dependent  upon  varying  conditions  encoun- 
terrd. 

The  work  liere  described  is  distinguished  from  ordinary 
mining  wf)rk  by  the  fact  that  it  is  carried  on  with  the  aid  of 
compressed-air,  which  assists  to  prevent  tlie  inflow  of  the  fluid 
or  Homi-fluid  earth.  A  bulkhead  is  built  in  the  tunnel  or  shaft, 
separating  the  face  of  the  work  from  the  outside  air  and  form- 
ing a  chamber  into  which  air  is  pumped  at  the  necessary  pres- 
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sure.  Access  to  this  chamber  is  obtained  through  air-locks, 
which  are  usually  steel  cylinders  titted  with  air-tight  doors 
opening  towards  the  face  and  with  pipes  and  valves,  by  means 
of  which  the  pressure  inside  the  locks  can  be  varied  at  will 
from  normal  pressure  to  the  pressure  inside  the  chamber. 

The  pressure    inside    the  chamber  is    dependent   upon  the 
depth  of  the  tunnel  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  being  in 

Hood 


TRANSVERSE   SECTION. 

Fio.  16. — SiiiEM)  F«>K  Battkuy  TrX.VKL. 

the  caBe  of  silt  ecjual  to  or  less  than  the  head  of  silt  and  water 
above  the  tunnel,  and  in  the  east'  of  Ran<l  or  gravel  equal  to 
tlie  liead  of  water  a  few  feet  almve  the  invert  of  the  tunnel. 

The  <|uantity  of  air  necessary,  and  consequently  tlie  <apac'ity 
of  the  compressor-plant,  dept'n<ls,  in  the  case  of  a  tunnel  in 
silt  or  otlier  air-tight  material,  upon  the  number  of  men  work- 
ing in  the  tunnel,  the  objeet  bi*ing  to  give  ellieient  ventihition 
everywhere,  and  to  maintain  the  air  of  ^uch  purity  that  analy- 
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ses  do  not  sliow  the  presence  of  more  than  0.1  per  cent,  of 
carbon  dioxide.  This  may  take  as  much  as  100  cu.  ft.  of  free 
air  per  man  per  minute.  In  the  case  of  sand,  gravel,  or  other 
open  ground,  sufficient  air  is  required  to  replace  that  which 
escapes  through  the  face,  and  the  amount  depends  upon  the 
closeness  of  the  orround  and  the  manner  in  which  the  face  is 
worked. 

The  etlect  of  compressed-air  on  the  health  of  the  men  is  a 
matter  for  doctors  rather  than  engineers ;  experience  has  shown 
that  work  can  be  carried  out  without  risk  to  life  or  injury  to 
health  in  pressures  up  to  35  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  provided  certain 
precautions  are  taken.  These  are :  (a),  the  exclusion  of  men 
not  in  good  physical  condition,  especially  when  suffering  from 
heart  or  lung  troubles  or  catarrhal  affection  of  the  head;  (6), 
efficient  ventilation  of  the  tunnel,  particularly  where  men  are 
at  work  ;  (c),  provision  of  warm  clothing  and  warm  quarters 
for  the  men  on  leaving  the  tunnel,  and,  in  general,  the  avoid- 
ance of  chills;  (d),  the  careful  observance  by  the  men  of  all 
the  ordinary  rules  of  health. 

There  is  one  method  of  tunneling  that  has  been  tried  experi- 
mentally, and  is  worthy  of  mention — viz.,  the  "freezing"  process. 
This  process,  which  has  been  successfully  used  many  times 
in  shaft-sinking,  has  never  been  applied  to  driving  a  long  tun- 
nel. It  was  used  successfully  in  passing  through  a  short  length 
of  bad  ground  in  the  Stockholm  tunnel,  and  is  now  being  tried 
in  a  tunnel  in  Paris.  The  problem  of  tunneling  by  freezing  is 
essentially  different  from  shaft-sinking  by  freezing.  The  face 
is  vertical  instead  of  horizontal,  and  the  length  is  great  and  in- 
definite. In  the  case  of  a  shaft  the  freezing-pipes  can  be  sunk 
outside  the  excavation  and  all  efforts  concentrated  in  freezing 
an  impervious  wall  about  tVie  ground  to  be  excavated.  In  the 
case  of  a  tunnel,  it  is  almost  unavoidable  that  the  freezing 
should  take  place  from  the  center,  and  in  consequence  the 
ground  that  is  frozen  the  hardest  and  is  strongest  is  the  ground 
that  has  to  be  excavated,  and  would  perhaps  have  been  better 
if  soft.  The  weakest  part  of  the  frozen  mass  is  the  wall  outside 
the  excavation — the  [)art  where  strength  is  most  necessary. 

Among  the  contractors'  proposals  to  construct  the  East 
Kiver  tunnels  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  (Jo.  was  one  to 
drive  them  by  the  freezing-process,  and  the  method  suggested 
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was  lirst  to  drive  a  small  pilot-tunnel  by  any  ordinary  method, 
and  then  from  that  to  freeze  the  ground  out  to  such  a  distance 
that  when  the  larger  tunnel  was  excavated  a  sufficient  thick- 
ness of  frozen  material  would  remain  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
the  water  and  the  unfrozen  ground  beyond.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Co.  thereupon,  with  characteristic  enterprise  and  fore- 
thought, made  an  experiment  in  tunneling  by  the  freezing- 
process  at  considerable  cost. 

A  shaft  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  about  85  ft.  through  the 
East  35th  street  pier,  and  a  tunnel  7  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter  was 
driven  out  a  distance  of  165  ft.  by  means  of  a  small  shield 
and  compressed-air.  A  number  of  pipes  were  attached  to  the 
lining  with  their  axes  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  tunnel,  and 
brine  at  a  temperature  of  about  35°  below  zero,  Fahreidieit, 
was  circulated  through  them  for  several  months.  Careful  ob- 
servations were  made  of  the  temperature  of  the  ground  sur- 
rounding the  pilot-tunnel  and  of  the  quantities  of  heat  ex- 
tracted by  the  brine,  and  laboratory  determinations  on  a  large 
scale  were  made  of  the  thermal  conductivities  of  different  kinds 
of  sand  and  gravel.  The  object  of  the  experiment  was  not 
merely  to  test  the  feasibility  of  constructing  a  large  tunnel  by 
the  freezing-process,  but  to  collect,  in  addition,  such  informa- 
tion as  would  enable  reliable  estimates  to  be  made  of  thi'  time 
and  the  cost  of  driving  tunnels  of  various  diameters  in  liitfcrent 
kinds  of  water-bearing  ground  by  the  freezing-process.  Tlie 
information  that  has  been  obtained  is  very  complete,  and  as 
general  in  nature  as  it  could  be  made. 

After  carefully  watching  this  test,  and  studying  the  results 
obtained,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  freeziiiLC  mav  \)v  madeaverv 
valuable  auxiliarv  to  tunnelini;  in  water-bearintj  sands  and 
gravels.  It  will  not,  as  expected  by  sonie,  supersede  the  shield 
and  compressed-air  methods,  nor  will  it,  in  all  cases,  avert  the 
necessity  for  the  use  of  compressed-air:  l»ut  it  will,  if  intelli- 
gently applied,  eliminate  many  of  the  uncertainties  and  ditK- 
culties  of  the  methods  now  in  use.  Figs.  17  and  IH  arc  views 
of  the  pilot-tunnel  during  the  test. 

Tumuls  in  Construction  (Fig.  1). — New  York  \  Jersey  Kail- 
road  Co.'s  tunnels:  Of  the  tunnels  at  present  under  construc- 
tion, the  first  to  be  commenced  was  the  old  Hudson  tunnel. 
This  work  was  commenced  in  1871)  by  I).  C.  Uaskin,  who  sunk 
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a  sliatt  at  the  foot  of  Fifteenth  j^troet,  Jersey  City,  and  drove 
about  1,542  ft.  of  the  north  tunnel  and  600  ft.  of  the  south 
tunnel,  chiefly  by  the  pilot-tunnel  method  above  described.  A 
shaft  was  also  sunk  on  West  street,  at  the  foot  of  Morton 
street,  on  the  New  York  side,  and  a  short  length  of  the  north 
tunnel  was  driven  towards  the  Jersey  shore.  In  1882  the  work 
was  temporarily  abandoned,  to  be  taken  up  again  in  1890  by 
S.  Pearson  &  Son,  who  continued  work  in  the  north  tunnel 
from  Jersey  City  by  the  same  method  that  Haskin  used  until 
perhaps  100  ft.  had  been  driven.  A  shield  was  then  built  and 
an  iron-lined  tunnel  constructed  of  1,900  ft.  in  length,  making 
the  total  length  of  the  tunnel  about  4,000  ft.  by  August,  1891. 
At  this  time,  the  funds  being  exhausted,  the  work  was  aban- 
doned. 

The  undertaking  was  resumed  by  the  New  York  &  Jersey 
Railroad  Co.,  with  Mr.  William  McAdoo  as  President  and  Mr. 
Chas.  M.  Jacobs  as  Chief  Engineer,  in  1901,  and  now  forms 
part  of  an  extensive  system.  This  consists  of  twin  tunnels  from 
the  station  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad 
Co.  in  Hoboken,  past  the  Erie  Railroad  station  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  station  to  the  Jersey  City  terminal  of  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey.  These  tunnels  are  connected 
with  the  New  York  side  by  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan  Rail- 
road twin  tunnels  running  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ter- 
minal to  Cortlandt  street,  where  a  large  terminal  is  being  built; 
and  by  the  twin  tunnels  (the  original  Hudson  tunnel)  running 
from  the  foot  of  Fifteenth  street,  Jersey  City,  to  the  foot  of 
Morton  street,  and  thence  up  Sixth  avenue  to  33d  street,  where 
a  terminal  will  be  built.  The  total  length  of  single  track  tun- 
nel in  this  system  is  about  12  miles. 

The  tunnels  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  were  com- 
menced during  the  administration  of  the  late  A.  J.  Cassatt, 
with  Mr.  Samuel  Rea  in  charge,  and  are  being  constructed  un- 
der the  general  supervision  of  a  Board  of  Engineers  appointed 
by  the  late  Mr.  (Jassatt,  with  General  liaymond  as  Chairman, 
and  with  Mr.  Alfred  Noble  and  Mr.  Cliarles  M.  Jacobs  as 
Chief  Engineers  of  the  East  and  North  River  divisions,  respect- 
ively. There  are  two  tunnels,  25  ft.  10  in.  wide  and  21  ft.  5  in. 
high,  which  Rtart  from  the  portal  at  the  west  side  of  Bergen 
hill  on  the  Hackensack  meadows  through  the  hill   to  a  point 
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224  ft.  east  of  the  Weehawkeii  shaft.  For  tlie  ino^^t  part  these 
tuimels  are  in  trap  rock  and  driven  by  ordinary  methods,  but 
the  contact  of  the  trap  and  the  sandstone  occurring  in  the  shaft 
at  Weehawken,  the  rock  just  east  of  the  Weehawken  shatl  is 
mixed  in  character.  From  the  shield-chambers,  224  ft.  east  of 
the  Weehawken  shaft,  the  tunnel  is  lirst  in  rock,  then  in  rock 
overlain  by  sand  and  gravel,  then  sand  and  gravel,  and  then 
silt,  which  extends  across  the  whole  width  of  the  river.  The 
tunnels  were  driven  by  shield  and  compressed-air  methods,  as 
described  before.  While  passing  through  the  sand  and  gravel 
it  was  found  necessary  to  drive  one  tunnel  at  a  time,  the  other 
being  used  to  drain  the  ground  somewhat.  On  the  Xew  York 
side  the  rock-level  rises  again,  and  the  tunnel,  from  being  en- 
tirely in  silt,  is  entirely  in  rock,  and  the  iron-lined  tunnels  end 
at  a  point  about  1,070  ft.  east  of  the  bulkhead.  Where  the 
iron-lined  tunnel  was  entirely  in  rock,  it  was  driven  ahead  of 
the  shield,  and  a  concrete  cradle  laid  to  receive  the  iron  lining, 
which  was  erected  behind  the  shield  as  it  advanced. 

From  the  shield-chamber  to  the  east  are  twin  tunnels  that 
extend  to  the  terminal  station,  which  pass  through  rock  vary- 
ing in  character  from  mica  schist  to  hard  trap,  and  overlain 
by  sand  and  gravel.  Where  wholly  in  rock  with  good  rock 
cover,  these  tunnels  are  being  excavated  by  ordinary  rock-tun- 
neling methods;  where  partly  in  rock  and  ]>artly  in  gravel, 
they  are  excavated  by  cut-and-cover  methods.  From  the  ter- 
minal station  eastward  run  two  three-track  tuimels,  one  under 
32d  and  one  under  33d  street.  Just  west  of  Fifth  avenue  the 
construction  is  changed  to  two  pairs  of  single-track  tunnels, 
wliich  run  into  the  shafts  near  First  avenue.  These  tunnels 
are  chiefly  in  rock,  but  there  are  sliort  lengths  where  the  roek 
cover  is  very  thin,  and  in  places  it  runs  out  altogether  and  there 
is  part  of  a  face  of  sand  and  gravel.  The  construction  is  again 
changed  at  the  sliafts  near  First  avenue,  wlicre  four  iron-lined 
river-tunnels  start  and  pass  through  rock,  roek  and  sand  and 
gravel,  into  a  full  face  of  quieksand,  theiiee  through  a  reef  of 
rock  into  sand  again,  then  back  into  roek  and  through  the 
river-shaft  in  Long  Island  City  for  about  2,000  ft.  to  Fast  ave- 
nue. P>om  Fast  avenue  to  Thompson  avenue  the  work  is 
either  cut-and-cover  or  open  eut.  The  total  length  of  single 
tunnel  in  this  system  18  about  18  miles. 
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With  reference  to  the  material  througli  which  these  tunnels 
have  heen  or  are  being  driven,  the  prevailing  materials  forming 
the  beds  of  the  North  and  East  rivers,  while  apparently  quite 
ditferent,  have  one  or  two  points  of  striking  similarity.  They 
are  composed  of  extremely  fine  particles,  and  both  in  their 
natural  states  contain  surprisingly  large  percentages  of  water. 

The  silt  of  the  Xorth  river  resembles  a  soft  clay,  and  contains 
at  the  level  of  the  tunnels  about  33  per  cent,  by  weight  of 
water,  which  is  considerably  more  than  sufficient  to  fill  the 
voids,  if  the  particles  were  spheres.  It  is  almost  impervious 
to  air  and  water,  and  flows  freely  under  pressure.  It  appar- 
ently will  not  stand  at  any  angle. 

The  chief  material  found  in  the  East  river  is  an  extremely 
fine  red  sand,  divided  by  occasional  horizontal  streaks  of  stifi:'  red 
clay.  It  contains  about  22  per  cent,  by  weight  of  water  and  is  a 
typical  quicksand.  Under  the  action  of  a  sufficient  pressure  of 
compressed-air,  the  water  is  expelled  from  it  and  it  will  stand 
vertically  or  even  overhanging,  and  when  in  this  condition  it 
resembles  a  rotten  sandstone.  It  permits  the  escape  of  com- 
pressed-air, though  not  at  first  freely,  and  when  the  pressure  of 
air  falls  below  the  balancing-pressure  it  becomes  quite  liquid. 

At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the  tunnels  under  the  North 
river  would  have  to  be  supported  against  downw^ard  displace- 
ment, which  it  was  supposed  the  vibrations  caused  by  traffic 
might  cause.  A  very  careful  investigation  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter was  made  by  General  Raymond,  who  studied  all  the  re- 
liable evidence  obtainable  from  the  old  Hudson  tunnel  and 
from  the  Pennsylvania  tunnels,  and  made  a  long  series  of  obser- 
vations of  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  tunnels  in  both  cases  by 
the  silt  by  means  of  a  specially  constructed  pressure-gauge. 
He  points  out  that,  provided  it  be  made  tight  against  water 
and  silt,  it  is  not  possible  for  a  tunnel  that  is  lighter  than  the 
displaced  material  to  settle,  and  that  the  tunnels  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Co.,  which,  while  normally  lighter  than  the  silt,  may, 
wljen  a  train  passes  tVirough,  be  momentarily  heavier,  will  have 
to  be  held  against  both  upward  and  downward  motion,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  perfectly  safe  under  all  conditions,  and  that 
the  only  effect,  if  any,  of  vibrations,  will  be  to  tend  to  cause 
the  tunnel  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  resultant  of  the  pres- 
sures, which,  in  general,  is  upwards. 
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The  tunnels  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  now  under 
construction,  consist  of  iron-lined  twin  tunnels  in  continuation 
of  the  Subway,  from  the  Battery  under  the  river  to  Joralemon 
street,  Brooklyn,  thence  to  a  connection  with  the  Fulton  street 
line,  Brooklyn.  The  ground  passed  through,  on  the  Man- 
hattan side,  was  rock  of  a  variable  kind,  some  hard,  and 
some  soft  and  decomposed  with  irregularities  and  fissures;  the 
roof  of  the  excavation  was  timbered,  and  the  iron  lining  was 
erected  by  means  of  an  erector  that  traveled  on  rollers  at- 
tached to  the  lining,  the  space  between  the  rock  and  the  lining 
being  packed  with  dry  rock  and  grouted ;  from  this  rock  the 
tunnel  ran  into  sand  and  gravel  and  then  again  into  rock;  on 
the  Brooklyn  side  the  work  was  entirely  in  sand  and  gravel 
and  carried  on  entirely  with  shields. 

The  tunnels  of  the  New  York  k  Long  Island  Railroad  Co. 
are  twin  iron-lined  tunnels  of  about  15  ft.  3  in.  diameter  driven 
in  rock  from  42d  street  to  Man-o-war's  Reef  and  thence  partly 
in  sand  to  Long  Island  City.  From  Xew  York  to  Man-o-war's 
Reef  it  was  expected  to  avoid  compressed-air  work,  as  the  tun- 
nel is  entirely  in  rock,  but  fissures  occur  in  the  rock  and  com- 
pressed-air has  been  used  to  some  extent. 

All  the  tunnels  above  mentioned  are  under  construction  at 
present,  and  make  a  total  of  38  miles  of  undergroutid  workings. 

In  addition  to  these  works  under  construction  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  about  66  miles  of  new  subways  are  projected, 
and  most  of  them  must  be  constructed  in  the  near  future. 

As  regards  the  illustrations  of  this  paper,  I  am  grateful  for 
permission  to  reproduce  Fig.  2  from  a  paper  b}'  Mr.  William 
Sooysmith  entitled  the  Hudson  River  Tunnel,'  and  Figs.  10, 
11,  12  and  13  from  the  working-drawings  of  Messrs.  S.  Pear- 
son &  Son,  contractors  for  the  Kast  River  tunnels  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  (^t).,and  the  photographs  from  the  c-ollection 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  &  Long  Ishm.l  Railroad  Co. 


'    TninmuUioru  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engiiuern,  vol.   xi.,   pp.  314  to 
'^\  (1882). 
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The  Verschoyle  Pocket  Transit. 

BY    W.    DEN  HAM   VERSCHOYLE,    BALLISODARE,    IRELAND. 

(New  York  Meeting,  April,  1907.) 

In  designing  a  pocket  instrument  whereby  any  given  hori- 
zontal or  vertical  angle  may  be  closely  approximated,  the  fol- 
lowing points  should  be  kept  in  view,  if  general  utility  is 
aimed  at : 

1.  The  instrument  should  be  light  and  compact,  so  that  it 
can  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  or  in  a  sling. 

2.  It  should  be  capable  of  observing  any  angle  whatever, 
horizontal  or  vertical. 

3.  Since  time  is  often  an  important  consideration  in  making 
a  preliminary  survey,  it  should  be  capable  of  giving  the  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  angle  at  one  observation. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  instrument  that  will  fulfill  these  re- 
quirements, except  the  one  here  described. 

Where  the  depression-  or  elevation-angle  of  the  distant  object, 
whose  bearing  is  required,  exceeds  50  or  60  degrees,  it  becomes 
difficult  or  impossible  with  a  prismatic  compass,  for  instance,  to 
obtain  accurate  results;  and  since  it  frequently  happens,  par- 
ticularly in  mining,  that  much  work  requires  to  be  done  beyond 
that  limit,  it  is  obvious  that  an  instrument  which  can  be  used 
to  observe  a  high  angle  just  as  easily  as  a  low  one,  if  not  abso- 
lutely a  necessity,  will  at  least  be  a  great  convenience. 

How  this  "  pocket  transit "  attains  to  the  required  degree  of 
universality  will  be  understood  from  the  diagram.  Fig.  1,  in 
which  ^  is  a  beveled,  graduated  circle,  attached  to  and  freely 
revolving  about  the  center  of  the  magnet  A.  Light  falling  on 
B  18  reflected  througli  a  wiixlow  in  F  (the  compass-box),  along 
the  line  >1C,  and  is  again  reflected  back  to  the  eye  at  D  by  the 
prism  ^'. 

By  a  simple  arrangement,  the  sight-line  DCE  can  be  com- 
[»letely  revolved  in  the  vertical  plane  JJllJ,  which  is  normal  to 
AC.     It  is  clear,  then,  that   no  matter  tlirouL!;!!  what  verticral 
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T:  ■  ^"       f> 


Fio.   1. — Diagram,   IiJ.rsTKATiNci   tmk  I'kixciplk  <jf  tiik  TocKtrr  Transit. 


vA" 


Fid.  2.  — DiACIKAM,    Il.l,r!*TRATIN(i    THE    I'uiNrirLE   OK   TIIK    Dti   inr 
OlIXKRVATIOKH    MaDP.    WITH    THK    PoCKJT   TrANHIT 
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FlO.  3.-APPEARAXCE   OF   THE   VeRSCHOYLE  TRANSIT   WHEN    CLOSED. 


Fio.  4.— TiiK  Verwjuoylk  Transit,  with  SHiin-AicM  l)Ki'RErfSEi). 

A,  thamb-Wp;  li,  needle-lifter;  C,  i.eedle-brakc  ;  D,  Lack-sight  l.olc  ;  E,  prism- 

bfix  ;  V,  vertical  arc  ;  (',  fore-night. 
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angle  DE  has  been  rotated,  the  figures  at  B  can  be  read  with 
equal  ease,  by  means  of  the  prism  ( \  Also,  by  placing  on  the  arm 
to  which  are  affixed  the  prism  (\  and  the  fore-  and  back-sights 
defining  the  line  I)E^  an  alidade  which  traverses  a  vertical 
graduated  circle  afiixed  to  i^,  and  by  having  a  small  spirit-level 
affixed  to  F^  the  bubble  of  which  is  visible  also  at  I),  we  are 
able,  in  observing  the  magnetic  bearing  of  any  distant  object, 
to  secure  an  automatic  registration  of  the  vertical  angle  by 
bringing  the  bubble  to  the  center. 

To  obtain  freedom  for  the  sight-line  in  the  vertical  plane,  it 
was  necessary  to  make  it   tangential   to   the  horizontal  circle. 


Fnj.  5. — The  Verj*ciiovi.k  Transit,  with  Ak.m   Ki.kvatkd. 

If,  then,  A  were  used  as  the  center  of  the  instrument,  there 
would  be  an  error  due  to  eccentricity,  in  observing  horizontal 
angles. 

If,  liowever,  C  be  taken  as  center,  and  the  instrument  be 
considered  in  any  two  positions,  the  tnllowing  will  be  true  in 
all  cases : 

Let  ABCDE,  the  plain-line  part  of  Fig.  2,  represent  any 
position  of  the  instrument.  Let  the  sight -line  DE  be  moved 
tlirough  any  horizontal  angle  E('E\  to  the  second  position,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  line,  and  take  />'.  tin*  same  point  on  the 
scale  as  is  cut  by  .1//.  Then  A' IJ'  is  parallel  to  AB,  and  the 
angle    E('E'  =  ACA\  and   therefore  =   CA' li'  (Kud.  L,  29), 
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which  moans  that  any  horizontal  an^rle  througli  which  the 
sight-Hno  is  rotated,  with  C  as  center,  is  cquaf  to  the  angle 
through  which  AB  passes,  in  the  same  motion,  with  A  as 
center. 

The  instrument  can   he  used  as  a  clinometer  and  grading- 
level ;  and  a  tripod  of  special  design  is  supplied  if  desired.     To 
use  it  as  a  clinometer,  the  hottom  side  of  the  arm  is  laid  on  the 
surface  the  dip  of  which  is  to  be  measured,  and  the  compass- 
box  is  slightly  revolved  until  the  small  bubble,  viewed  through 
the  window  at  the  top  of  the  box,  is  brought  to  the  center  *of 
the  spirit-level,  when  the  angle  may  be  read  off  the  vertical  arc. 
^  Figs.  3,  4  and  5  show  the  general  appearance  and  construc- 
tion of  the  instrument.     It   is    manufactured    in  the  United 
States  by  the  Taylor  Brothers  Co.,  Rochester,  K  Y. 


Biographical  Notice  of  William  George  Neilson. 

BY  JOHN    BIRKINBINE,    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

(New  York  Meeting,  April,  1907.) 

Mr.  Xeilson  was  born  Aug.  12,  1842,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
where  he  died  Dec.  30,  1906.  His  business  career  be-an  with 
his  graduation,  in  the  class  of  1862,  from  the  Polytechnic  Col- 
lege of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

For  a  short  time  after  graduation  he  was  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics at  the  college,  and  then  became  associated  with  Messrs. 
Booth  &  Garrett,  chemists,  of  his  native  city.  In  1867  he  was 
sent  to  the  Adirondack  mountains  to  care  for  mining  interests 
of  the  late  Jay  Cooke,  and  spent  about  three  years  there,  oper- 
ating the  forges  at  Elizabethtown,  Essex  county,  K  Y.  He 
also  prepared  an  interesting  monograph  on  Catalan  forges  and 
their  operations. 

In  1868  he  published  a  chart  showing  the  material  progress 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  cost  of  certain  staple  products 
during  a  series  of  years,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  first  of  its 
kind  issued  in  this  country.  Tn  ls70  he  made  a  trip  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  prior  to  entering  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Steel  Company. 
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In  1871,  when  the  Logan  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  of  Bnrnhani,  Pa., 
failed,  Mr.  Xeilson  was  appointed  receiver,  reorganized  the 
company,  became  its  General  Manager,  and  spent  more  than 
four  years  in  this  work.  In  the  meantime,  he  became  interested 
in  the  Freedom  forge  of  the  same  place,  and,  with  Mr.  Win. 
Burnham  and  Mr.  Milton  Brosius,  laid  the  foundations  for  what 
is  now  the  Standard  Steel  Works.  From  Jan.  1, 1877,  to  April 
1,  1890,  he  was  General  Manager  of  these  works,  and  closely 
associated  with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  In  1878  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  first  consignment  of  Baldwin  locomotives 
to  Europe,  which,  with  a  picked  crew  of  men  from  Baldwin's, 
he  took  to  Kydtkennen,  Kussia,  and  jdaced  in  service. 

In  1890  he  resigned  from  the  Standard  Steel  Works  and  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  connection  with  the  Chester  Rolling  Mills; 
later,  he  became  and  remained  until  1893  Vice-President  of  the 
Wellman  Iron  k  Steel  Co.  From  1893  to  the  end  of  1895  he 
was  General  Manager  of  the  Taylor  Iron  ».^  Steel  Co.,  of  High 
Bridge,  N.  J.  ' 

For  the  past  eight  years  Mr.  Xeilson  had  been  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Keystone  Drop  Forge  Works,  of  Chester,  Pa. 

While  Mr.  Neilson  was  with  the  Standard  Steel  Works  he 
became  interested  in  a  large  tract,  at  the  head  of  Keene  valley 
in  the  Adirondacks,  which  was  about  to  be  sold  for  its  timber. 
Forming  a  company,  chiefly  of  Philadelphia  and  Xew  York 
men,  he  purchased  this  j)roperty  and  estaldished  the  Adiron- 
dack Mountain  Reserve,  of  which  he  served  as  President  for  17 
years,  and  which  tract  remains  to-day  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive forest-preserves  in  the  Adirondack  region.  For  many 
years  he  was  a  member  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Xeilson  was  a  pioneer  in  mining  bauxite,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  had  been  practically  engaged  in  the  nnmage- 
inent  of  Southern  mines  from  which  the  mineral  is  obtained. 

He  was  also  for  many  years  a  Director  of  the  Union  Insur- 
ance Co.  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  actively  interested  in  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Phihulelphia,  serving  as 
President  durini;  the  vears  189:»,  11H)0,  and  P.»01,  and  as  Direc- 
tor  continuously,  after  Jan.  1, 188S,  until  the  time  of  his  deatli. 

Mr.  Xeilson's  connection  with  the  In«-titute  began  in  187*2, 
the  year  after  its  organization,  and  continued  until  his  tleath. 
From  the  beginning,  he  was  loyal  and  enthusiastic  in  his  sup- 
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port  of  the  Institute.  In  1870  ho  was  selected  as  Secretary  of 
the  ''  Centennial  Committee,"  which  collected  and  administered, 
in  the  name  of  the  Institute,  a  special  fund  of  a  little  more  than 
$4,000,  in  the  maintenance  of  headquarters,  for  the  entertain- 
ment and  information  of  visiting  engineers,  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition  in  Philadelphia.  At  these  headquarters  a  profes- 
sional conversazione  was  held  weekly,  and  an  address  was  made 
by  some  distinguished  expert.  Moreover,  the  rooms  were  kept 
continuously  open,  and  provided  wdth  guide-books  and  much 
other  appropriate  literature  and  maps,  while  the  Secretary  and 
his  assistants  were  always  prepared  to  assist  with  advice,  intro- 
ductions, etc.,  visiting  colleagues  engaged  in  professional  in- 
spections, inside  or  outside  of  the  Exposition.  Thus,  there  were 
furnished  to  foreign  guests  493  written  letters  (besides  innu- 
merable cards)  of  introduction,  and  43  detailed  schedules  of 
journeys,  accompanied  with  maps  of  the  United  States,  upon 
which  the  routes  of  these  journeys  were  laid  down. 

The  management  of  this  difficult  undertaking  was  intrusted 
to  Mr.  Xeilson ;  and  the  results  he  accomplished  with  the  rela- 
tively small  sum  at  his  disposal  surprised  even  those  of  his 
friends  who  had  had  reason  already  to  rely  upon  his  executive 
ability.  The  headquarters  under  his  charge  were  gratefully 
used  by  hundreds  of  visiting  engineers,  and  the  w^eekly  re- 
unions were  numerously  attended  and  keenly  enjoyed.  For- 
eign guests  were  greatly  impressed  with  the  novelty  and  useful- 
ness, as  well  as  the  cordiality  of  this  form  of  professional  cour- 
tesy, and  foreign  technical  literature  was  loaded  with  their 
acknowledgment  of  it.  Among  the  results  of  this  general 
recognition  was  the  donation  to  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers  of  mineral  and  metallurgical  exhibits  from 
Germany,  Sweden,  Russia,  Spain,  Portugal,  Austria,  Italy, 
Belgium,  England,  the  Australian  colonies,  Canada,  Brazil, 
Mexico,  and  the  United  States,  amounting  in  estimated  value 
to  about  J2o0,000.'  The  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  recognition 
of  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Neilson  to  visiting  German  en- 
gineers, decorated  him  with  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle,  fourth 
class. 


'  See  report  of  the  rentcnnial  Committee,  Trnm.,  v.,  31  (1876-7).  Tliesc  col- 
lectiorw  were  firHt  left  with  the  rennHvlvania  Miiwiim  and  School  of  In<liiKtrial 
An,  and  Hubeeqiiently  (1882)  transferred  to  the  National  Museum  at  Washington, 
D.  C.     See  Trnnj,.,  x.,  24.'i  ( IH81-2  j. 
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The  report  of  the  Centennial  Committee,  cited  above,  reads 
as  follows : 

"The  Committee  cannot  close  its  report  without  thanking  its  Secretary,  Mr. 
William  G.  Neilson,  for  the  energy,  ability  and  fidelity  with  which  he  discharged 
his  onerous  duties ;  and  also  Mr.  PMward  Nichols,  who,  from  .\|)ril  1  to  Dec.  I, 
1876,  was  the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  ably  assisted  Mr.  Neilson  in  all  hia 
duties." 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  only 
contribution  made  bv  Mr.  Xeilson  to  the  Transactions  was  an 
appreciative  Biographical  Notice  of  Mr.  Xichols,-  wlio  died  in 
1892. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  intelligent  and  well-organ- 
ized enterprise  of  professional  and  international  courtesy  <lid 
more  to  win  recognition  for  the  Institute,  throughout  the  world, 
than  any  other  single  event  in  its  history,  and  that  the  credit 
for  this  happy  result  was  chiefly  due,  not  to  the  Committee 
which  suggested  the  plan,  but  to  Mr.  Xeilson,  who  successfully 
executed  it. 

On  Jan.  2,  1907,  numerous  friends  gathered  at  the  I'uneral 
service  and  bade  a  sorrowful  farewell  to  one  who  had  been 
loved  and  esteemed  by  all  present,  and  whose  memory  will  be 
cherished  by  many  friends  in  and  beyond  the  Ameriean  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  Engineers.  We  saw  in  the  casket  the  peaceful 
expression  whieh  had  been  familiar  to  us  for  many  years;  ex- 
cept for  the  gray  hair,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  same  expres- 
sion of  friendly  recoi^nition  which  characterized  him  when,  as 
college  students,  we  first  met.  It  bore  no  sign  of  sutlering. 
Death  calle<l  him  at  his  office  desk  on  the  last  Saturday  of  the 
year  1906,  and  as  he  closed  his  aecounts  with  his  business  he 
passed  from  earth. 

As  a  collegian  and  alumnus,  highly  esteeme(l ;  as  a  triend, 
beloved;  as  a  business  man,  respected  and  trusted;  as  a  Chris- 
tian, earnest;  as  the  head  of  a  family,  affectionate  and  wise; 
in  all  things  faithful,  Mr.  Xeilson  had  a  host  of  friends  which 
his  liome  could  not  accommodate  as  mourners.  Nor  are  the 
mourners  confined  to  our  own  country;  for  in  his  European 
journeys,  and  in  the  service  which  he  rendered  to  tlie  Institute, 
as  above  described,  he  nnnle  many  friends  abroad  whose  sorrow 
at  his  death  echoes  that  of  his  own  countrymen. 


'  IVnn*.,  xxi  ,  76  (189*.»-3). 
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Biographical  Notice  of  Thomas  Septimus  Austin. 

BV    ARTHUR   S.    DWIGHT,  NEW   YORK,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  Meeting,  February,  1908.) 

The  professional  career  of  Thomas  Septimus  Austin,  who 
died  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  Aug.  23,  1906,  was  contemporaneous 
with  the  growth  of  the  silver-lead  smelting-industry  of  the 
Far  West,  to  which  his  talents  and  zeal  contributed  in  no  small 
degree. 

Born  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  Dec.  7,  1853,  he  was  the  seventh 
son  in  a  family  of  thirteen.  His  parents  were  well-to-do;  and 
he  received  a  thorough  preliminary  training  at  the  Hopkins 
Grammar  School,  Xew  Haven,  Conn.,  passing  thence  to  the 
Columbia  School  of  Mines,  in  New  York,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1876. 

His  first  professional  work  was  that  of  analytical  chemist 
with  a  Cuban  sugar  company.  In  this  position  he  spent  a  year, 
and,  whatever  else  of  benefit  he  may  have  acquired  during  that 
year  in  Cuba,  he  gained  a  facility  of  speech  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage which  was  of  inestimable  value  in  his  subsequent  work 
in  Mexico  and  the  southwestern  United  States. 

In  1877,  he  went  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Murphy  &  Austin,  opened  an  assay-office  in  Lead- 
ville,  Colo.,  which  was  just  then  coming  into  public  notice  as  a 
rich  silver-lead  camp.  The  next  year,  however,  he  entered  the 
fiervice  of  the  Germania  Smelting  k  Refining  Co.  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utaii,  where  he  remained  until  1882,  first  as  assayer  and 
chemist,  and  later  as  Assistant  Superintendent.  The  Germa- 
nia bears  the  honorable  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  first  of 
the  large  "custom"  lead-smelters  erected  in  the  West.  Its 
founders  may  V)e  called  the  pioneers  of  the  modern  lead-smelt- 
ing practice,  and  the  Germania  served,  to  a  large  extent,  as  a 
model  for  the  many  plants  that  sprang  into  existence  during 
the  next  few  years  in  Utah,  southern  Idaho,  Colorado  and 
other  lead-producing  districts.     The   fonmilation,  for   the  first 
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time,  of  a  loj'ical  aiul  nructicallv  satist'actorv  workiiii^-tlieorv 
of  slags  for  the  lead  blast-furnace  was  a  distinct  jidvance,  and 
constituted  the  keynote  of  this  successful  practice.  In  fact, 
the  consistent  pursuit  of  this  practice  became  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  that  school  of  metallurgists,  headed  by  Anton 
Eilers,  August  Ralit  and  0.  H.  Ilahn,  and  including  many 
younger  engineers  trained  by  them,  which  has  kept  its  identity 
clearly  defined  through  the  succeeding  thirty-odd  years  of  ex- 
pansion and  industrial  change.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
group  of  distinguished  metallurgists,  Mr.  Austin  was  trained; 
and  much  of  his  thorough  grasp  of  detail,  and  the  sound  metal- 
lurgical judgment  which  he  displayed  in  his  later  work,  must 
be  credited  to  the  invaluable  discii)line,  and  the  correct  mold- 
ing of  his  fundamental  professional  habits,  which  he  gained  in 
this  period  of  his  career. 

In  1882  he  took  charge  of  a  newly  erected  silver-lead  smelt- 
ing-works  at  Ketchum,  in  the  Wood  River  district  of  Idaho; 
but  after  a  year  he  was  ol)]iged  to  relinquish  this  post  and 
return  to  Salt  Lake  City,  by  reason  of  illness  from  lead-poison- 
ing, which  he  bad  there  contracted.  In  1883  he  again  became 
connected  with  the  Germania  smelter,  this  time  as  Superin- 
tendent, and  remained  there  until  18h7,  when  he  accej)ted  the 
position  of  Superintendent  of  the  Rio  <Jrande  Smelting  Works 
at  Socorro,  N.  M.,  newly  built  by  the  late  Gustav  Hilling,  and 
became  an  important  contributor  to  its  success.  This  estab- 
lishment, under  the  management  of  Albert  F.  Schneider,  a 
classmate  and,  at  the  Germania,  a  technical  associate  of  Mr. 
Austin,  enjoyed  an  exceptionally  favorable  basis  in  its  supply 
of  lead-ores,  at  first  from  tin*  famous  ICelley  mine,  near  So- 
corro, a!id  later  from  the  mines  of  old  Mexico.  But  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  ruling  of  1890,  practically  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  lead-ores  from  Mexico,  crij>plcd  the  operations  of  tlie 
Socorro  plant,  a!nl  robbed  it  ot'  its  strategic  imp(»rtance,  so 
that  in  18in  it  was  obliged  t<»  suspi'tid  operations  entirely. 

On  leaving  Socorro,  Mr.  Austin  nnnle  an  engagement  with 
Messrs.  M.  (tugi^eidieim's  Sons,  who  were  about  to  embark  in 
the  construction  of  a  new  smelting-plant  at  Monterey,  .Mexico. 
This  undertaking  was  beset  with  many  serious  difficulties,  such 
as  might  be  expected  in  the  inaiigu ration  of  a  large  technical 
industrv  in  a  new  countrv.      With    his   usual   devotion   to  his 
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work,  Austin  did  not  spiire  himself;  and  his  constitution  suf- 
fered severely,  and  perhaps  permanently,  from  the  physical 
strain  and  unsuitable  conditions  of  living  thus  incurred. 

The  tirst  furnace  of  this  plant  was  started  in  January,  1892. 
By  the  end  of  March,  1892,  he  had  five,  and  by  March,  1893, 
ten,  furnaces  in  operation;  but  in  September  of  the  latter  year 
his  contract  expired,  and  he  w^as  glad  to  give  up  the  work  in 
order  to  take  much-needed  rest  and  recuperation.  The  follow- 
in  ir  period  of  leisure  he  devoted  with  characteristic  zeal  to  a 
course  in  experimental  electricity  at  Columbia  University, 
being  greatly  impressed  with  the  value  of  such  knowledge  in 
its  bearing  on  the  future  development  of  metallurgy. 

Early  in  1894  he  returned  to  the  West,  and  engaged  in  gen- 
eral mining  work  in  New  Mexico,  and  later  undertook  to  reha- 
l)ilitate  at  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  a  mining-  and  smelting-plant, 
which  he  operated  successfully  for  a  time.  This  enterprise 
was  suddenly  terminated,  about  the  end  of  1895,  by  a  serious 
caving-in  of  the  mine  upon  which  it  depended. 

In  August,  1897,  the  superintendency  of  the  El  Paso  Smelt- 
ing Works  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  then  a  branch  of  the  Consolidated 
Kansas  City  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  was  ofifered  him  by  the 
writer,  who,  as  General  Superintendent  of  the  company,  had 
been  at  work  for  several  months  on  a  serious  problem  of  reor- 
ganization. This  plant  enjoyed  an  unusually  good  strategic 
position,  with  an  assured  supply  of  suitable  ores  from  the 
company's  own  mines  and  ore-buying  agencies  in  Mexico  and 
the  Southwest.  It  had,  in  fact,  everything  needed  for  a  highly 
profitable  business,  except  economical  operation.  Its  difl^icul- 
ties  in  this  respect  were  complicated  and  deep-seated,  but  had 
at  la«t  been  correctly  located,  and  a  plan  of  readjustment 
had  been  inaugurated,  which  finally  brought  success.  This 
scheme,  besides  calling  for  the  solution  of  many  perplexing 
technical  problems,  required  the  gradual  remodeling  of  the 
plant,  and  the  building  u[),  by  patient  and  intelligent  discipline, 
of  a  reliable  force  of  trained  Mexican  furnace-men  from  the 
irresponsible  class  peculiar  to  the  border  country.  It  was  the 
very  task  for  which  Austin  was  fitted  by  temperament  and 
training;  and  the  company  was  fortunate  indeed  in  securing 
his  Berviceg.  ?'or  the  next  nine  years,  constituting  the  re- 
mainder of  his  busy  life,  he  was  engaged   in   the  continuous 
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prosecution  of  this  work,  with  a  signal  success  which  hrought 
ever-hroadening  usefulness  and  responsihilitj.  To  his  metal- 
lurgical skill,  he  added  that  wonderful  constructive  patience 
which  is  content  to  weave,  thread  bj  thread,  the  fabric  of  suc- 
cess.    Such  a  combination  is  unconquerable. 

His  men  caught  his  spirit  and  transmuted  it  into  results. 
The  El  Paso  plant  soon  came  to  be  noted  for  the  excellence  of 
its  metallurgical  practice  and  the  efficiency  of  its  organization, 
while  the  earnings  showed  corresponding  improvement,  so 
that  the  works  took  rank  among  the  most  profitable  in  the 
country. 

By  the  great  merger  of  smelting  interests  accomplished  in 
1899,  the  El  Paso  plant  passed  under  the  ownership  of  the 
American  Smelting  k  Refining  Co.,  but  without  disturbing 
Austin's  work.  In  July,  1901,  during  his  temporary  absence 
from  El  Paso,  the  blast-furnace  department  of  his  plant  was 
<^ompletely  destroyed  by  fire.  This  disaster  was  a  blessing  in 
<lisguise,  since  it  enabled  him  to  put  into  practice  some  of  his 
well-digested  theories  regarding  furnace-construction  and  the 
handling  of  materials.  The  system  of  mechanical  charging  of 
the  blast-furnaces  which  he  then  inaugurated  and  perfected  has 
proved  highly  successful  in  practice.  The  new  power-plant  of 
modern  design  greatly  cheapened  the  cost  of  motive-power,  and 
rendered  possible  many  economies  throughout  the  works.  By 
December,  1902,  the  furnaces  were  again  in  operation;  and  the 
El  Paso  plant  stands  to-day  as  one  of  the  most  economical  and 
thoroughly  satisfactory  lead-smelting  establishments  on  this 
fontinent.  In  its  recognized  excellence  of  design  and  detail, 
its  efficient  technical  organization  and  its  well-balanced  prac- 
tice, it  presents  an  honorable  and  indelible  record  of  Austin^s 
professional  skill  and  unwearied  industry. 

It  was  natural  that  such  ripe  experience  and  judgment  as  his 
should  be  called  into  consultation  when  technical  «lifficultie9 
arose  at  other  jjlantu  of  the  American  Smelting  k  Refining 
Co.;  ami  thus  the  scope  of  liis  duties  was  gra<lually  eidarged 
until,  in  1903,  he  was  appointed  General  Superinteiulent  of  the 
Southern  Department  of  that  company,  including,  through  the 
recent  acquisition  of  the  (Juggenheim  intiTests,  sundry  silver- 
lead  plants  iti  Mexico,  as  well  as  that  of  Kl  Paso.  Besides  his 
purely  technical  work   in   this  capacity,  he   had   a  voice  in  the 
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sottlonient  of  ooinnioroial  questions,  coiiceruiiig  which  his 
jiulgineiit  was  always  helpful  in  council. 

In  the  summer  of  1906,  his  health,  undermined  by  his  unre- 
mitting work,  suddenly  failed.  Accepting  too  late  this  warning, 
he  was,  in  August,  just  starting  on  a  fishing-trip  for  rest  and 
relaxation,  when  he  was  stricken  with  diabetes,  and  died  after 
an  acute  illness  of  but  two  days. 

His  death  was  not  only  a  great  loss  to  his  profession,  but 
also  a  sorrow  and  shock  to  a  large  circle  of  professional  friends 
and  business  associates,  who  had  long  esteemed  him  as  a  man 
of  rare  character  and  abilities.  Most  of  all  was  he  mourned  by 
the  many  young  engineers  whom  he  had  trained  in  his  art,  and 
whose  affection  he  had  won  by  personal  kindness  and  pains- 
taking interest,  while  his  knowledge  and  skill  had  commanded 
their  respect.  His  workmen  also  honored  and  loved  him  ;  for  all 
of  them,  from  the  American  foreman  to  the  humblest  Mexican 
laborer,  had  always  found  him  a  sympathetic  listener  and  a  just 
arbitrator  of  any  real  grievance.  Behind  his  quiet,  unobtrusive 
manner  there  was  a  great  reserve  force  w^hich  all  instinctively 
recognized,  and  to  which  all  responded  with  their  best  service. 
And  thus  he  w^as  more  than  an  ordinary  "  good  judge  of  men," 
since  he  saw  in  them  not  only  what  they  actually  were,  but 
also  what  they  had  the  capacity  to  become,  under  the  stimulus 
and  guidance  which  he  could  supply.  This  is  a  higher  and 
rarer  gift  than  the  mere  mechanical  judgment,  however  keen 
and  accurate,  which  weighs  a  man  just  as  he  is,  without  dis- 
cerning or  inquiring  whether  he  can  grow.  And  this  higher 
gift  not  only  serves  immediate  business  interests :  it  wins  the 
love  and  loyalty  of  men — which  is,  in  fact,  a  business  asset  of 
no  small  value. 

Mr.  Austin's  engrossing  duties  as  an  executive  or  adviser 
doubtless  prevented  him,  as  so  many  other  brilliant  men  have 
been  prevented  in  similar  circumstances,  from  systematic  study 
in  his  own  specialties,  and  from  making  such  a  record  of  his 
observations  as  might  hand  down  to  his  successors  the  knowl- 
edge he  had  gained.  He  remained  to  the  end  a  diligent  stu- 
dent, and,  moreover,  he  was  able  to  state  his  views  and  con- 
clusions with  clearness  and  force.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  he 
never  found  time  to  do  this,  in  logical  and  comprehensive 
form,  through   contributions   to  current    technical  literature. 
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Fortunately,  he  committed  to  writing,  \n  the  form  of  private 
letters,  many  of  his  technical  results  an<l  opinions;  and  some 
of  these  have  been  edited  and  j>ul)lished,  since  his  death,  in 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  of  San  Francisco,  by  his  brother, 
Prof.  L.  S.  Austin,  of  the  Michigan  College  of  Mines.  Although 
these  articles  lack  the  consecutive,  logical  and  comprehensive 
character  which  they  would  have  possessed  if  originally  ]»r(.'- 
pared  for  publication  by  T.  S.  Austin  himself,  they  contain 
many  valuable  facts  and  suggestions  concerning  the  art  of  lead- 
smelting. 

Mr.  Austin  married  in  June,  1890,  Miss  Dorothy  Lockhart 
of  Albuipierque,  N.  M.,  who,  with  one  daughter,  survives  him. 
Ilis  domestic  life  was  ha])py,  and  atlorded  him  great  solace  and 
stimulus. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1883. 
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Blow-Holes  in  Steel  Ingots. 

(Toronto  Meeting,  July,  1907.) 


E.   VON   MALTITZ,    METALLURGICAL  ENGINEER,  SOUTH  CHICAGO,   ILL. 


In  liis  liighly  interesting  paper,  Piping  and  Segregation 
in  Steel  Ingots,^  Prof.  Howe  emphasizes  the  effect  of  succes- 
sive phases  of  internal  pressure  in  the  ingot  in  the  evolution 
of  gas,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  blow-holes.  From  his 
statements  in  other  places,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  does  not 
here  intend  to  ignore  the  other  variable  factor,  temperature, 
but  rather  to  discuss  this  one  more  particularly.  At  all  events, 
it  is  my  purpose  not  to  engage  in  controversy  with  Prof.  Howe, 
but  rather  to  contribute,  towards  the  complete  elucidation  of 
this  important  subject  which  we  all  desire,  my  own  views  and 
experience.  If,  in  doing  so,  I  specially  emphasize  other  factors 
than  pressure,  I  need  not  be  understood  as  denying  what  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  discuss  fully.  Nor,  in  presenting  my 
own  original  conclusions,  need  I  be  understood  as  claiming 
to  be  the  first  who  ever  reached  or  announced  them.  Many 
things  are  asserted  or  suggested  upon  inconclusive  evidence; 
and  to  confirm  such  tentative  propositions  may  be  as  valuable 
a  service  as  to  overthrow  them. 

In  the  following  passage.  Prof.  Howe  adduces  analogies, 
based  upon  the  behavior  of  charcoal  and  of  water,  respectively, 
which  seem  to  me  questionah)le : 

•'In  genoral,  the  solvent  power  falls  as  the  pressure  falls;  and  in  general  it 
r\ite»  as  the  temperature  falls.  Thus,  to  heat  a  solid,  for  instance  charcoal,  may 
expel  part  of  its  dissolved  gas  ;  and  a  tiiml>lerof  water  drawn  cold  from  the  faucet 
gradually  evolves  gaa,  as  it  stands  and  warms  tip  on  the  sideboard."      (p.  72. ) 

Charcoal  is  a  solid  body,  which  has  the  property  not  only  of 
absorbing  gases  in  large  quantities,  but  also  of  expelling  the 
thus  absorbed  gases  upon  heating.  A  comparison  between 
charcoal  and  iron  as  to  the  absorption  of  gases  is  scientifically 
not  possible ;    tlie  gas-content  of  charcoal  is  partly  due  to  the 

'  This  volume,  pp.  3  to  108. 
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incomplete  decomposition  of  the  wood,  partly  to  the  extremely 
great  porosity  of  the  charcoal,  which  gives  a  very  large  sur- 
face. This  surface  attracts  certain  gases,  and  favors  formation 
of  new  gases  in  the  cold  by  the  contact  with  the  oxygen  and 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere.-  To  arrive  at  a  right  comparison 
we  must  take  solid  iron  and  see  if  this  body  is  able  to  take  up 
gases  and  to  set  them  free  again  with  changing  temperature. 

I.  Does  Solid  Iron  Absorb  and  Release  Gases  with 
Changing    Temperature  ? 

Graham  (1866)'  found  that  iron  together  with  other  metals 
has  the  property  of  absorbing  hydrogen ;  Parry,  Troost  and 
Hautefeuille  verified  this  discovery.  The  latter  experimenters 
heated  pieces  of  solid  iron,  of  500  g.  each,  up  to  800°  C. 
in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  and  of  carbon  monoxide,  re- 
spectively. They  found  that  the  iron  at  this  temperature  was 
able  to  absorb  three  times  as  much  hydrogen  as  carbon  monox- 
ide;  these  gases  were  again  given  off  m  vacuo.  This  points  to 
the  fact  that  .'^olid  iron  is  able  to  ab.^^orb  gases  upon  heating. 
A.  Ledebur*  found  that  steel  became  very  brittle,  when  pickled 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid.  An  analysis 
of  such  steel  showed  that  it  had  taken  up  0.002  i)er  cent,  of 
hydrogen.  Johnson,*  Hughes,*  and  Baedecker,^  exi>eriment- 
ing  along  the  same  line,  came  to  the  same  conclusions.  II. 
von  Jiiptner^  found  that  hydrogen  is  able  to  ditfuse  through 
sheet  iron,  when  corroded  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  produces  large  bubbles  in  defective  places,  in 
which  l)ubble8  the  gas  is  contained  under  considerable  pres- 
sure. Hoberts-Austen  •  found  that  pure  iron,  obtained  by 
electrolytic  precipitation  from  a  chemically  pure  solution  of 
ferric  chloride,  gave  up  large  <[uantities  of  liydrogen,  when 
heated  in  water  up  to  70°  C,  and  that  it  continued  to  do  so, 

«  Poggendorfn  Annaien,  vol.  cix.,  p.  353  (1860). 
'   firnhnm,  ('(Alectrd  Wttrk»,  p.  'iTO. 

♦  Stahl  nnd  Ei»eii,  vol.  vii.,  p.  681  (1887 1  ;  vol.  ix.,  p.  74.')  (1889). 

*  I^rorerflingn  of  the  Royal  S-tcitty,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  168  (1876). 

"  Juurruil  nf  thf  Society  of  Telegraph  Kngttieerti,  vol.  ix.,  p.  163  (  1880). 
'  Zeit/tehrift  de»  Vereinen  denteher  Ingenimrf,  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  186  (1888K 
'  Siderttlogy :  The  Science  of  Iron  (Translation  l»y  ClmrU*8  Salter  of  Orundxugt  der 
Sider^dogie,  by  li.  von  Jiiptner)  vol.  i.,  p.  28.')  (1902). 

•  Proceeding  of  the  InAtitution  of  Meehanieni  EngineerA,  1891,  p.  543.  Ho  port  to 
the  .Mlojs  R««earch  Committee. 
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when  heated  in  vacuo  in  a  poreehiin  tube,  up  to  1,300°  C,  at 
which  temperature  the  liberation  of  hydrogen  became  a  mini- 
mum. Repeated  heating  of  the  same  iron  up  to  1,300°  C.  de- 
prived it  of  all  its  hydrogen;  it  could,  however,  be  loaded 
again  with  hydrogen,  when  the  iron  was  hung  as  the  negative 
electrode  in  dilute  acid.  All  these  investigations  point  out 
that  iron  is  able  to  absorb  hydrogen  at  low  temperature,  and 
that  its  maximum  solvent  power  for  this  gas  must  be  close  to 
70°  C. 

E.  Heyn  ^"^  heated  soft  steel  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  up 
to  1,000°  C.  In  order  to  keep  the  hydrogen  in  the  steel  he 
quenched  the  test  in  cold  water,  and  found  that  it  exhibited 
great  brittleness,  decidedly  more  than  similar  steel  when 
heated  up  to  1,000°  C.  in  air  and  then  quenched  in  cold  water. 
Analyzing  the  steel,  he  found  that  it  contained  0.00019  per 
cent,  hydrogen.  After  heating  the  steel  in  hydrogen  up  to 
1,000°  C.  he  cooled  it  down  slowly  in  air.  When  this  cooling 
was  continued  until  the  temperature  of  the  steel  was  below 
730°  C.  any  noticeable  effect  on  the  steel  by  this  treatment 
could  not  be  detected. 

From  this  it  follows,  that  iron  (and  steel)  must  absorb  hy- 
drogen at  temperatures  between  730°  and  1,000°  C,  and 
further,  that  iron  (and  steel)  must  experience  a  decrease  in  its 
solvent  power  for  hydrogen,  when  cooling  below  730°  C,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  metal  must  liberate  hydrogen  when  cool- 
ing below  730°  C. 

From  these  investigations  we  arrive  at  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

(a)  Solid  iron  (and  steel)  has  two  maxima  in  its  solvent 
power  for  hydrogen  ;  one  at  about  70°  C.  and  another  between 
730°  and  1,000°  C. 

(6)  Solid  iron  (and  steel)  gives  off  hydrogen,  absorbed  at  a 
temperature  above  730°  C,  when  cooling  below  this  tempera- 
ture. 

(c)  Solid  iron  (and  steel)  gives  off  hydrogen  and  other  gases 
upon  heating. 

Water,  which  furnishes  tlie  second  analogy,  is  a  liquid  body, 
and  flhould  therefore  be  compared  with  liquid  bodies  only — 
in  this  case  with  molten  steel.     We  know  that  water  sets  free 


10 


Stahl  und  Eitten,  vol.  xx.,  p.  36  (1900). 
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occluded  gases  upon  heating,  and  that  continued  boiling  will 
drive  out  all  the  air  contained  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, we  know,  also,  that  water  sets  free  occluded  gases  upon 
freezing,  and  that  these  gases,  when  they  cannot  escape,  form 
blow-holes  in  the  block  of  ice.  Water,  made  gas-free  by  con- 
tinued boiling,  will  freeze  without  blow-holes;  but  if  we  blow 
air  through  such  gas-free  water,  as  it  approaches  the  freez- 
ing-[)oint,  the  ice,  when  formed,  will  have  blow-holes. 

The  liquid  water  has  therefore  two  points  of  minimum  sol- 
vent power  for  gases,  the  freezing-  and  the  boiling-jioint. 
Between  these  two  minima,  there  must  naturally  lie  a  maximum 
of  this  solvent  power — at  what  temperature  I  am  unable  to 
say.  But  it  sutHces  for  our  purpose  that  water,  when  fluid,  is 
able  to  absorb  gases. 

II.  Is  Molten  Steel  Able  to  Absorb  Gases? 

AVe  know  that  steel,  when  freezing,  evolves  gases  and  forms 
blow-holes,  exactly  like  freezing  water.  And,  like  water,  the 
steel  must  have  had,  at  some  point  during  tlie  time  it  was  in 
the  molten  state,  the  capacity  to  absorb  gases  in  such  amount 
that,  upon  freezing,  it  is  unable  to  keep  them  in  bond,  and 
therefore  sets  them  free.  In  other  words,  solid  steel  cannot 
contain  as  mucli  occluded  gtis  as  molten  steel.  When  we 
melt  this  solid  steel  in  the  open-hearth  furnace,  it  must  at 
some  temperature  acquire  a  decidedly  greater  solvent  power  for 
gases;  otherwise,  no  blow-holes  would  be  formed. 

If  water  is  able  to  absorb  gases  at  a  certain  temperature, 
which  is  above  its  freezing-point,  why  may  not  steel  do  the 
same  with  regard  to  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  ? 

Are  we  not  lorced  to  accept  a  third  maximum  in  the  solvent 
power  of  steel  for  gases,  which  lies  away  above  1,000°  C,  in 
fact,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  melting-point  ? 

Heating  to  still  higher  temperatures  must  decrease  the  sol- 
vent jM)wer  for  gases  rapidly  again,  for  we  know  that  steel, 
poured  extremely  hot  (and  without  overoxidation),  will  give 
pertectly  solid  ingots  and  castings. 

To  compare  water  once  more  with  molten  steel,  we  find  that 
a  solid  block  of  ice  or  steel,  containing  a  minimum  of  gases  in 
the  form  of  blow-holes,  will,  as  it  is  melting  and  being  subjected 
to  a  continuous  rising  temperature,  approach  a  maximum  in  its 
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solvent  power  for  gases,  and  after  having  passed  this  maximum 
will,  upon  further  heating,  experience  a  rapid  decrease  in  its 
solvent  power. 

If  we  accept  the  theory  that  increasing  temperature  lowers 
the  solvent  powder  of  molten  steel  for  gases,  why  is  it  that  the 
steel  does  not  lose  all  its  gases  in  the  furnace,  where  it  is  at  its 
highest  temperature  ?  And  if,  with  decreasing  pressure,  the 
solvent  power  also  falls,  why  are  not  the  gases  driven  out  in 
the  furnace,  where  there  is  a  slight  pressure  at  the  incoming 
side  for  gas  and  air,  but  a  relative  depression  at  the  outgoing 
side,  due  to  the  draft?  Each  reversal  of  the  gas  and  air  puts 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  bath  under  lower  pressure,  and 
its  solvent  powder  should  fall  with  that  decrease.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  give  off  gases  would  certainly  be  splendid  here,  on  ac- 
count of  both  higher  temperature  and  low^er  pressure.  But 
does  the  steel  show  such  action  ?  Why  does  it  w^ait  with  the 
liberation  of  the  occluded  gases  until  it  is  poured  into  the 
molds?  Are  we  not  justified  in  looking  for  other  reasons  for 
the  formation  of  blow^-holes  in  steel  ingots  than  those  given  by 
Prof.  Howe  ?  To  arrive  at  the  right  conclusions,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  first  study  the  nature  of  the  gases  which  are  found 
in  blow-holes,  and  then  to  ask  if  these  gases,  which  are  found 
in  these  cavities,  are  alone  responsible  for  their  formation — in 
other  words  :  if  the  blow-holes  are  formed  solely  by  those  gases 
found  inclosed  in  them,  without  the  interference  of  a  third  jras. 

Iir.   What  is  the  Nature  of  the  Gases  Found  in 

Blow-Holes  ? 
The  classical  investigations  of  Dr.  F.  C.  Miiller,  Messrs. 
Stead  and  Richards,  and  others,  on  the  gases  contained  in 
blow-holes  of  steel  ingots,  have  shown  that  these  gases  consist 
chiefly  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  A  little  carbon  monoxide 
was  found  in  a  few  instances,  but  always  in  too  small  a  per- 
centage to  make  it  one  of  the  chief  constituents. 

For  illustration  I  give  a  few  analyses  of  blow-hole  gases: 
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Table  I. — Analyses  of  Blofc-Hole  Gases,     Taken  from  S(ahl 
unci  Eisen  for  1882  and  1883. 


Volume 

Composition  of  Collected  Gases. 

No. 

of  (ia&es. 

Ho. 

N.. 

CO. 

Authority. 

Per  Cent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Per  Cent. 

1 

16.5 

68.8 

30.5 

0.0 

Dr. 

F. 

C. 

Muller. 

•» 

51.0 

78.1 

20.7 

0.9 

Dr. 

K 

C. 

Miiller. 

3 

17.0 

92.4 

5.9 

1.4 

Dr. 

F. 

C. 

Muller. 

4 

36.0 

8.5.4 

14.3 

0.6 

Dr. 

F. 

C. 

Muller. 

5 

20.0 

64.5 

3.5.4 

0.0 

Dr. 

F. 

('. 

Muller. 

6 

22.0 

86.4 

12.7 

0.4 

Dr. 

F. 

C. 

Muller. 

7 

6.0 

54.7 

45.3 

0.0 

Dr. 

F. 

C. 

Muller. 

8 

48.0 

90.3 

9.7 

0.0 

Dr. 

F. 

('. 

Muller. 

9 

45.0 

77.0 

23.0 

0.0 

Dr. 

F. 

c. 

Muller. 

10 

29.0 

76.7 

26.3 

0.0 

Dr. 

F. 

c. 

Muller. 

11 

21.0 

81.3 

18.1 

0.0 

Dr. 

F. 

c. 

Muller. 

12 

2.5.0 

67.0 

30.8 

2.2 

Dr. 

F. 

c. 

Muller. 

13 

60.0 

88.8 

10.5 

0.7 

Dr. 

F. 

c. 

Muller. 

14 

44.0 

80.4 

17.9 

1.3 

Dr. 

F. 

c. 

Muller. 

15 

21.0 

67.1 

33.3 

1.6 

Stead  an<l  Richards. 

16 

1100.0 

88.7 

10J3 

0.0 

Stead  and  Kichards. 

1.  Soft  Bessemer  steel  witli  few  blow-holes ;  '1.  Kail  steel, 
many  l)low-holes ;  3.  Rail  steel,  no  blow-holes;  4.  Soil  Besse- 
mer steel,  many  blow-holes;  5.  The  same,  few  blow-holes;  0. 
The  same,  few  blow-holes:  7.  The  same,  very  few  blow-holes; 
8.  Bessemer  rail-steel ;  9.  Tlie  same;  10.  The  same:  ll.I>esse- 
mer  sprinir  steel,  few  blow-holes;  12.  Open-hearth  stuol,  be- 
fore addition  of  spieireleisen ;  13.  Bessemer  steel,  before  add- 
iniT  spie^eleisen ;  14.  The  same :  15.  Dense  steel,  drilled  witli 
sharp  drill;   IG.  The   same,  <lrilled  with   blunt  drill. 

These  analyses  show  that  liberated  hydroiren  and  nitroir^^'ti, 
especially  hydrogen,  evolved  by  the  soli»li tying  steel,  accumn- 
late  in  larger  or  smaller  bubbles,  and  form  the  blow-holes. 

It  may  seem  strange,  on  first  thought,  that  molten  steel 
should  be  able  to  absorb  so  niueh  hydrogen,  since  this  gas  can- 
not be  present  in  large  (quantities  under  ordinary  conditions  in 
the  atmosphere  of  our  steel-furnaces.  We  know,  however,  that 
the  tetravalent  metals  of  Mendelejetrs  group  VTII. — viz.,  iron, 
nickel,  cobalt,  ruthenium,  rhodium,  palhuliuin,  osmium,  irid- 
ium, and  platinum — have  a  characteristie  high  affinity  for  hy- 
drogen, which  will  naturally  be  augmented  when  the  gas  is  in 
statu  nasren(li\  in  which  state  it  will  combine  much  more  read- 
ily with  the  metal.     In  our  Bessemer  and    open-hearth    j»ro«-- 
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esses  we  decompose  the  moisture,  brought  in  by  the  air  and 
^as  respectively,  so  that  a  considerable  amount  of  nascent  hy- 
drogen is  present  during  the  process  of  manufacturing  steel. 

IV.  In  ^Vhat  Condition  are  Hydrogen  and  Kitrogen 

Present  in  Steel? 

Many  facts'  tend  to  show  that  we  have  in  hydrogen  not  a 
metalloid,  but  the  vapor  of  a  metal  which  volatilizes  very  easily 
at  extremely  low  temperature. 

The  high  thermal  conductivity  of  hydrogen  resembles  that 
of  metals;  the  hydrogen  is  easily  replaced  in  its  combinations 
with  metalloids  partly  or  completely  by  metals ;  thus,  HCl  + 
Xa  =  XaCl  +  H.  Graham  took  hydrogen,  therefore,  as  the 
vapor  of  a  metal,  which  he  called  hydrogenium/^ 

Iron,  like  platinum,  palladium,  cobalt,  and  nickel,  readily  ab- 
sorbs hydrogen  in  volumes  many  times  larger  than  its  own, 
especially  when  hydrogen,  as  we  have  seen  by  electrolyzing  a 
solution  of  ferric  chloride,  is  present  in  statu  nascmdi.  This 
iron,  obtained  by  electrolytic  precipitation,  is  extremely  brittle 
and  very  hard.  Were  we  to  assume  only  a  mechanical  absorp- 
tion of  the  gas  by  the  iron,  a  decrease  in  the  hardness  of  the 
metal  should  be  expected.  When  we  regard  the  hydrogen  as 
alloyed  with  the  iron,  however,  the  increase  in  hardness  is  quite 
natural,  since  all  true  alloys  generally  exhibit  a  greater  hard- 
ness than  the  single  constituent  metals.  If  the  hydrogen  is 
alloyed  with  the  iron,  then  it  must  be  subjected  to  segregation, 
just  as  other  alloys  are.  In  what  form  the  hydrogen  is  present 
in  the  iron  is  yet  unknown;  so  much,  however,  seems  to  be 
sure,  that  that  part  of  the  hydrogen,  present  in  the  iron,  which 

"  The  phenomena  of  gas-absorption  which  some  metals  show,  though  destitute 
of  visible  pores,  is  probably  connected  with  their  capacity  to  absorb  gases  either 
on  the  surface  or  in  their  masses.  Graliam  found  that  platinum  occluded  four 
times,  and  iron  0.44  times,  its  volume  of  hydrogen.  Thi.s  property  is  most  re- 
markable in  palladium,  which  absorbs  hydrogen  not  only  in  cooling  after  being 
heat€d,  but  alsrj  in  the  cxdd.  Palladium,  used  as  electrode  in  the  decomposition 
of  water,  will  a}»sorb  OHO  times  its  volunie  of  hydrogen.  This  gas  is  again 
driven  out  on  Wing  heated.  By  the  occlusion  of  hydrogen  the  volume  of  palla- 
dium is  increased  by  0.09827  of  its  original  amount,  from  which  it  follows,  that 
the  hydrogen  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  has  a  density  of  0.000089546 
that  of  water,  has  herf^  a  density  nearly  9,808  times  as  great,  or  about  0.88  that 
of  water.  Hence,  the  hydrogen  must  be  in  the  liquid  or  even  solid  (metallic) 
•late.  It  proUbly  forms  thus  an  alloy  with  palladium  like  a  true  metal.— Ganot, 
fyhnentn  fie  Phynf/ne. 
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exerts  such  a  great  influence  on  the  physical  properties  of  the 
metal,  will  not  consist  of  merely  mechanically  occluded  gas, 
but  must  be  alloyed  with  the  metal. 

The  investigations  in  regard  to  nitrogen  in  iron  are  very 
scant  so  far.  Older  investigations  by  Fremy,  Rinmann  and 
Allen  show  that  steel  contains  not  more  than  0.008  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen  when  manufactured  from  the  liquid  state  and  al- 
lowed no  chance  by  further  working  to  take  up  nitrogen.  II. 
Braune  has  lately  proved  that  solid  steel,  which  is  able  to 
take  up  nitrogen,  when  heated  up  to  from  600°  to  800°  C.  in 
dry  ammonia  gas,  is  remarkably  influenced  in  regard  to  its 
physical  properties  by  the  nitrogen  thus  absorbed.  Nitrogen, 
like  liydrogen,  must  therefore  have  the  capacity  to  combine 
with  iron. 

Whether  these  two  gases,  when  taken  up  by  the  molten  steel, 
enter  completelv  into  comlunation  with  the  metal  or  are  onlv 
partly  mechanically  absorbed  by  the  steel,  cannot  be  decided, 
since  we  are  unable  to  analyze  molten  steel. 

V.  Are  livDRooEx  and  Xitroqen  Alone  Responsible  for 
THE  Formation  of  Blow-IIoles  ? 

The  analyses  of  the  blow-hole  gases  show  that  practically 
only  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  are  present,  ancl  we  are,  therefore, 
ajjparently  justitie<l  in  coneluding  that  blow-holes  are  formed 
only  because  these  two  gases  were  absorbe<l  by  the  molten 
steel  in  quantities  too  large  to  be  kept  in  bond  completely  by 
the  solidifvint'  metal.  The  i^ases  evolved  bv  tlie  slowly  freez- 
ing  steel  should,  therefore,  be  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  only. 
But  in  case  we  find  some  other  gas  evolved  from  the  ingot  in 
appreciable  (puintity  besides  these,  we  are  warranted  in  inquir- 
ing whether  this  third  gas  lias  not  more  to  do  with  the  forma- 
tion of  blow-holes  than  the  analyses  of  the  blow-hole  gases 
would  lead  us  to  l)elieve. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Miiller,'-  by  aiuilyzing  the  gases  evolved  from  the 
slowly  solidifying  ingot,  obtained  the  results  shown  in  Table  II 

"  Stohi  utul  Kitwn,  vol.  iii.,  |».  443  i  l.s8:j  . 
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Table  U.—Amih/sis  of  Gases  from  Cooling  Iru/ots, 
bv  Dr.  F.  C.  Miiller. 


No. 

CO. 

H.... 

N'j 

CO,.. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Coat. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent 

Remarks. 

1 

47.3 

7.9 

7.5 

Bessemer  rail  steel. 

o 

84.  U 

49.5 

S.6 

7.9 

Bessemer  spring  steel. 

3 

43.2 

19.7 

36.7 

0.4 

Bessemer  spring  steel. 

4 

4o.9 

41.4 

9.9 

2.8 

Bessemer  spring  steel. 

5 

38.7 

51.3 

7.2 

2.8 

Bessemer  rail  steel. 

6 

48.2 

44.5 

2.5 

4.8 

Bessemer  spring  steel. 

7 

.SS.4 

51.0 

2.2 

8.4 

Bessemer  rail  steel. 

8 

31.5 

39.2 

21.6 

7.7 

Bessemer  rail  steel. 

9 

68.0 

16.2 

11.0 

4.8 

Thomas  rail  steel. 

10 

oO.o 

33.0 

S.6 

1.9 

Thomas  rail  steel. 

11 

18.0 

54.2 

24.9 

2.3 

Bessemer  blown  metal. 

12 

18.1 

52.9 

26.8 

2.2 

Bessemer  blown  metal 

Finished 
steel, 
after 
)■  addition  of 
deoxidizing 
material. 


\ 


Before  addition 
of  deoxidizer. 


We  see  that  carbon  monoxide  is  present  in  very  much  larger 
percentage  in  the  gases  evolved  by  the  solidifying  steel  than 
in  the  blow-holes  in  the  solid  ingot.  During  some  time,  at 
least,  carbon  monoxide  must,  therefore,  have  something  to  do 
with  the  liberation  of  the  gases  occluded  in  the  steel.  What 
role  it  plays  we  cannot  tell  yet;  but  that  it  is  concerned  in  the 
liberation  of  the  gases  is  obvious.  Another  observation  from 
our  daily  practice  makes  it  still  more  likely  that  we  have  in 
the  carbon  monoxide  an  agent  more  or  less  directly  responsible 
for  the  evolution  of  the  occluded  gases,  and  consequently  for 
the  formation  of  blow-holes.  When  we  blow  a  Bessemer 
heat,  and  stop  the  blow  just  at  the  proper  time,  the  steel  will 
pour  quietly  after  we  have  added  the  deoxidizer,  and  will  give 
ingots  free  from  blow-holes.  But  when  we  blow  another  heat, 
being  very  careful  to  have  practically  the  same  temperature  as 
with  the  first,  but  continue  the  blowing  for  a  short  overtime 
(about  30  to  60  sec.) ;  in  other  words,  when  we  overblow  the 
heat,  the  steel  will  pour  decidedly  wilder  after  the  addition 
of  tlie  deoxidizer;  it  will  rise  in  the  molds  and  will  give  ingots 
with  more  or  less  broad  rings  of  blow-holes. 

Have  the  30  to  60  sec.  of  longer  blowing  with  the  second 
heat  overloaded  the  steel  with  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  account  for  the  formation  of  the  blow-holes? 
Is  it  possible  that  this  short  overblow  is  so  much  more  power- 
ful to  saturate  the  steel  with  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  than  the 
much  longer  i»eriod  preceding  the  overblow,  during  which  the 
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temperature  of  the  bath  was  practically  at  the  very  same 
height  ?  Or  may  it  not  be  due  to  the  fact,  that  during  this 
very  short  overblow  we  form  a  metallic  oxide  in  the  bath, 
which  was  less  liable  to  be  stable  as  long  as  the  more  easily 
oxidizable  impurities  were  present  in  still  appreciable  amount? 
And  could  not  this  oxide,  reacting  with  the  carbon  brought  in 
by  the  deoxidizer,  give  rise  to  a  considerable  carbon  monoxide 
formation,  which  latter  gas  then  had  a  decided  influence  upon 
the  liberation  of  hvdroffen  and  nitro<^en  in  the  steel? 

V.  Source  of  the  Carbon  Monoxide  Gas. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  or  open-hearth  steel,  we 
take  advantage  of  the  great  affinity  for  oxygen  of  the  impuri- 
ties contained  in  the  iron.  In  the  converter,  we  oxidize  them 
by  blowing  atmospheric  air  through  the  molten  metal,  while  in 
the  open  hearth  we  derive  the  necessary  oxygen  from  the  air 
and  from  iron  oxides  (iron-ore). 

This  oxidation  calls  for  large  quantities  of  oxygen ;  we  al- 
ways add  a  surplus  of  this  element  to  our  bath,  or  else  the  re- 
quired reactions  would  not  be  completed  in  so  short  a  time  as 
is  the  case. 

A  part  of  this  supplied  oxygen  will,  therefore,  stay  combined 
with  iron,  which,  as  we  know,  has  a  great  affinity  for  oxygen 
itself.  In  the  presence  of  such  a  large  surplus  of  metallic  iron 
as  we  have  in  these  steel  processes,  terrous  oxide,  the  most  sta- 
ble of  tlie  iron  oxides,  will  be  formed. 

A.  Ledebur  found  as  much  as  1.30  per  cent,  of  ferrous  oxide 
in  low-carbon  steel.  This  lie  found  in  solid  steel;  how  much 
molten  steel  is  able  to  contain  it  is  inqtossible  to  say.  It  must 
be  more  than  in  solid  steel,  for  otherwise  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  low-carbon  steel  (see  Table  II.,  analyses  Nos.  11  and 
12)  to  give  off  such  large  quantities  of  carbon  monoxide. 

The  solvent  power  of  steel  for  ferrous  oxide  increases  with 
increase  in  purity.  As  long  as  the  metal  is  still  high  in  im- 
j>urities,  the  ferrous  oxide  will  become  reduced  by  the  more 
eur'ily  oxidizable  elements,  silicon,  matiganese,  phosphorus  and 
carbon.  Tliis  reduction  of  ferrous  oxide  will  be  aidetl  }>y  the 
lower  temperature,  which  naturally  prevails  in  such  a  bath. 
As  the  temperature  rises,  however,  the  solvent  power  of  steel 
for  ferrous  oxide  increases. 
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We  know  that  it  is  much  harder  to  eliniinate  phosphorus  in 
the  open-hearth  furnace  at  high  than  at  low  temperature,  al- 
though the  oxygen  at  hand  to  combine  with  phosphorus  is  by 
no  means  smaller  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter.  But 
the  fact  that  under  such  circumstances,  even  carbon,  \vhich 
may  often  be  present  in  appreciable  percentage,  does  not  read- 
ily reduce  the  ferrous  oxide,  is  somewhat  bewildering,  since 
we  know  that  the  affinity  of  carbon  for  oxygen  increases  with 
rising  temperature.  We  cannot  manufacture  very  low  carbon 
steel  in  the  open-hearth  furnace  or  converter,  without  greatly 
overoxidizing  the  metal — that  is.  increasing  the  amount  of  fer- 
rous oxide  in  it;  and  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  at  high 
temperature  the  affinity  of  iron  for  oxygen  must  be  greater  than 
that  of  carbon  for  oxygen.  Whether  in  this  case  the  iron  com- 
bines with  oxygen  to  form  ferrous  oxide  or,  perhaps,  to  form  a 
still  lower  oxide  (F2O),  it  is  yet  impossible  to  decide. 

Our  daily  practice  teaches  the  same  law.  If,  from  a  heat 
high  in  carbon,  but  low  in  temperature,  we  pour  a  small  sam- 
ple with  a  spoon  into  a  test-mold,  the  steel  will  solidify  quietly 
in  the  mold.  It  will  not  sputter,  and  will  not  show  any  blow- 
boles  when  broken  in  two.  But  w^hen  we  take  a  similar  test 
from  a  heat  of  practically  the  same  carbon-content,  and  much 
higher  temperature,  the  steel  will  be  "  wild,"  will  sputter  and 
rise  considerably;  and  when  broken  the  ingot  will  show  many 
blow-holes.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  wide  difference  of 
behavior?  In  the  first  case,  although  ferrous  oxide  was  cer- 
tainly formed  continuously  in  the  bath,  the  metal  refused  to 
dissolve  it,  and  the  carbon,  having  a  greater  affinity  for  oxy- 
gen than  iron,  immediately  reduced  it.  Hence,  the  metal 
poured  into  the  test-mold  did  not  contain  ferrous  oxide,  and, 
the  formation  of  carbon  monoxide  in  tlie  solidifying  steel  being 
consequently  impossible,  the  steel  solidified  quietly  without 
forming  blow-holes.  In  the  second  case,  however,  the  much 
higher  temperature  of  the  bath  increased  the  solvent  power  of 
the  steel  for  ferrous  oxide,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  affinity 
of  carbon  for  oxygen  was  becoming  less  than  that  of  iron  for 
oxygen.  Hence,  the  metal  poured  into  the  test-mold  contained, 
in  the  presence  of  carbon,  an  appreciable  amount  of  ferrous 
oxide.  The  rapidly  sinking  temperature  of  the  steel,  approach- 
ing  its    freezing-point,    lowered    simultaneously    the    solvent 
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power  of  the  steel  for  ferrour*  oxide  aiul  raised  the  affinity  of 
the  carbon  for  oxygen,  so  that  a  large  amount  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide was  set  free,  which  liberated  hydrogen  and  nitrogen 
from  the  metal,  and  which  were  entangled  in  the  metal  as  it 
passed  through  the  pasty  condition ;  and  thus  the  blow-holes 
were  formed. 

In  a  low-carbon  heat  the  conditions  for  the  solution  of  fer- 
rous oxide  are  much  more  favorable;  since  both  high  tempera- 
ture and  the  higher  degree  of  purity  tend  to  increase  the  sol- 
vent power  of  the  bath  in  that  respect. 

But  w^hat  happens  when  we  cool  down  such  a  heat  artiti- 
cially  in  the  furnace?     Prof.  Howe  says:  *^ 

"Certain  raetallurpists  .  .  .  point  to  their  observation  [in  order  to  prove  their 
statement,  that  the  solubility  of  gtises  in  molten  steel  decreases  as  the  temperature 
falls  towards  the  freezin^-|)oiiit].  that  when  in  the  f)j>en-hearth  furnace  the  charge 
has  ceased  to  boil,  Injiling  may  be  induced  by  shutting  otT  the  supply  of  gas  alto- 
gether, which  DO  doubt  lowers  the  temperature." 

I  must  confess  here,  that  I  have  endeavored  many  times, 
without  success,  to  verify  this  statement.  I  have  taken  heats 
with  carbon  close  to  0.40  per  cent.,  and  with  carbon  close  to 
0.15  per  cent.,  which  had  ceased  to  boil,  and  shut  oi\  the  gas 
for  10,  15,  20  minutes  and  more,  but  never  could  detect  a  re- 
newed boiling  in  the  bath.  All  that  I  could  observe  was,  that 
the  slag  cooled  off  rapidly  on  the  surface,  and  therefore  quickly 
V)ecame  foamy  under  the  bloating  influence  of  the  escaping 
gases  (mostly  carbon  monoxide),  which  had  biMii  discharged 
quietly  through  the  slag  as  long  as  the  gas-tlame  kept  it  fluid 
and  tlierefore  easy  to  be  penetrated.  Moreover,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  any  considerable  amount  of  cooling  can  take  place  in 
the  bath  lying,  as  it  does,  on  the  extremely  hot  hearth  of  the 
furnace,  and  jirotected  by  a  more  or  less  deep  layer  of  slag. 
What  had  been  believed  to  be  a  renewal  of  the  boilin*;  was 
nothing  more  than  a  change  in  the  physical  condition  of  the 
slag  surface. 

To  cool  a  heat  in  the  open-hearth  furnace  artificially,  we  may 
throw  in  pieces,  not  of  pig-iron,  which,  for  obvious  reasons, 
will  iixluce  a  boiling,  but  of  steel  scrap,  whiih,  in  njelting, 
cools  tlie  surrounding  steel,  and  causes  a  violent  local  boiling. 

"  In  his  paper,  already  cited,  p.  72,  footnote. 
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Or,  still  better,  we  may  stir  the  bath  with  a  steel  bar.  A  high 
wave  or  crest  will  form  immediately  over  the  bar.  The  slag, 
unable  to  release  readily  the  much  larger  quantity  of  gas,  will 
foam  up,  sometimes  so  much  as  to  run  out  of  the  furnace-doors. 
That  the  gas  thus  escaping  is  chiefly  carbon  monoxide,  from  the 
reduction  ot  ferrous  oxide  by  carbon,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  stirring,  as  soon  as  a  strong  liberation  of  gas  takes  place, 
lowers  the  carbon-content  in  the  bath  considerably.  This 
phenomenon,  however,  might  conceivably  be  due  to  the  fact, 
that  in  a  steel  bath,  ferrous  oxide  and  especially  carbon,  when 
jiresent  in  small  quantities  only,  will  not  react  very  readily 
upon  each  other.  Both  may  possibly  be  in  a  state  of  inertia, 
which  may  be  overcome  by  stirring  or  throwing  in  cold  scrap. 
But  opposed  to  this  supposition,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
liberation  of  gas  ceases  practically  at  once,  when  the  steel  scrap 
has  melted,  or  the  stirring  is  discontinued. 

Moreover,  the  evolution  of  gas  can  be  seen  only  at  that 
locality  where  the  scrap  or  the  bar  is  at  the  very  moment,  and 
stops  at  once  as  soon  as  the  scrap  or  the  bar  is  moved  away  to 
some  other  part  of  the  bath.  The  wave  is  always  directly  over 
the  bar;  if  we  move  the  bar  quickly,  the  wave  quite  naturally 
lags  behind  somewhat,  but  still  follows  the  bar,  and  subsides 
rapidly  when  the  bar  is  removed.  Were  it  only  a  state  of 
inertia  that  had  to  be  overcome,  why  should  the  reaction  not 
continue  and  spread  over  all  the  bath  after  we  had  overcome 
the  inertia  in  one  part  of  the  bath?  We  are  apparently  justi- 
lied  in  concluding  that  the  cold  scrap  or  the  stirring-rod 
effected  a  drop  in  the  temperature  of  the  steel  in  its  immediate 
neighborhood  only,  and  that  this  drop  in  temperature  enabled 
the  carbon  to  reduce  the  ferrous  oxide,  for  which  the  solvent 
power  of  the  steel  was  lessened  simultaneously.     To  sum  up: 

(d)  Although  we  find  practically  only  hydrogen  and  nitrogen 
inclosed  in  blow-holes,  these  two  gases  are  not  alone  respon- 
sible for  the  formation  of  the  blow-holes. 

(e)  An  important  factor  in  the  formation  of  blow-holes  is 
carbon  monoxide,  which  is  present  in  large  quantities  in  the 
gaees  evolved  from  the  solidifying  steel. 

(/)  The  source  of  this  carbon  monoxide  is  the  ferrous  oxide, 
dissolved  by  the  steel  during  the  process  of  steel-making. 
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{g)  Steel  has  a  solvent  power  for  ferrous  oxide,  which  in- 
creases with  rising  temperature. 

(A)  Steel  has  a  solvent  power  for  ferrous  oxide,  which  in- 
creases with  increasing  degree  of  purity. 

(i)  The  affinity  of  iron  for  oxygen  at  higher  temperature  in- 
creases with  rising  temperature  more  rapidly  than  that  of  car- 
bon for  oxygen. 

VII.  The  Formatiux  of  the  Blow-IIoles. 

Let  us  consider  a  metal  which  is  very  liable  to  form  blow- 
holes, a  metal,  therefore,  which  not  only  contains  much  hydro- 
gen and  nitrogen,  but  also  ferrous  oxide — in  other  words,  an 
overblown  or  over-ored  metal.  When  tliis  metal  is  tapped 
into  the  ladle  we  observe,  on  adding  the  deoxidizing  or  recar- 
bonizing  materials,  a  strong  reaction.  These  additions  are 
always,  even  when  they  consist  of  molten  spiegel  or  ferroman- 
ganese,  decidedly  colder  than  the  molten  steel.  A  sharp 
drop  in  temperature  must  take  place,  and  ferrous  oxide,  re- 
duced by  carbon,  forms  carbon  monoxide,  which  is  not  ab- 
sorbed by  the  steel,  but  leaves  the  metal  immediately  on  its 
formation.  Rushing  out  of  the  liquid  metal,  this  gas  will  act 
on  that  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  which  is  present  in  the  molten 
steel  as  mechanically  absorbed  gas.  Just  like  air  or  some  other 
gas  will  act  on  carbon  dioxide,  when  blown  through  mineral 
water  in  u  tumbler.  Here  a  physical  law  comes  into  effect — viz., 
that  when  one  gas  is  set  free  in  a  solution  containing  several 
gases,  this  liberated  gas  will  set  free  also  the  other  gases.  Be- 
sides carbon  monoxide  we  tind,  therefore,  also  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen  leaving  the  steel.  J.  K.  Stead,  analyzing  the  gases 
accumulated  under  a  slag  cover  in  a  ladle  tilled  with  steel, 
found:   CO,  47.3;   II.,,  18.6;  X,,  31.4;   CO^,  2.5  per  cent. 

Closely  watching  the  ladle  which  now  contains  all  the  steel, 
under  a  more  or  less  heavy  cover  of  slag,  we  see  that  the 
evolution  of  gases  subsides  more  and  more,  and  that  the  slag 
on  top  begins  to  chill  rapidly,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
ring  close  to  the  ladle-lining.  Here  the  evolution  of  gimes 
continues,  and,  bringing  constantly  fresh,  hot  slag  to  the  sur- 
face, keeps  the  slag  lie  pi  id  and  in  constant  motion.  Steam, 
coming  from  a  still  moist  ladle-lining,  cannot  be  the  cause  of 
it,  since  the  ladle  was  not  only  perfectly  dry,  but  also  heated 
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up  to  redness  before  the  heat  was  tapped  into  it.  The  steel 
nearest  the  lining  cools  down  somewhat,  effecting  the  forma- 
tion of  carbon  monoxide,  hence  an  evolution  of  occluded  gases 
from  this  locality.  The  cooling-effect  of  the  ladle-lining  is  not 
great,  but  it  lasts  for  a  long  time. 

When  we  pour  this  metal  into  the  molds  we  can  often  see 
very  clearly  that,  after  the  mold  is  filled,  the  steel  stays  per- 
fectly quiet  in  the  mold  for  some  time,  and  then  begins  to 
evolve  gases  and  to  rise  quite  suddenly.  This  phenomenon 
may  be  seen  more  readily  in  molds  of  smaller  diameter  than  in 
larger  ones. 

What  has  happened  in  the  meantime  in  the  ingot?  As  soon 
as  the  steel  enters  the  mold  it  experiences  a  sharp  drop  in  tem- 
perature, where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  comparatively 
cold  walls.  Here  it  solidifies  immediately,  forming  a  shell, 
which  incloses  the  liquid  steel.  This  first  shell  contracts  and 
draws  away  from  the  mold,  leaving  between  ingot  and  mold 
a  small  space.  This  will  certainly  retard  the  freezing  of  the 
still  liquid  steel,  which  will  now^  begin  to  solidify  in  layers, 
concentric  w^ith  this  shell  and  in  perfect  union  with  it.  From 
the  freezing  of  water  and  alloys  we  know  that  in  the  endeavor 
to  crN'stallize  out  in  pure  iron  crystals  the  steel  will  expel  the 
impurities,  which,  having  a  low^er  melting-point  than  the  purer 
metal,  will  travel  towards  the  still  fluid  center  of  the  ingot.  We 
find,  therefore,  that  the  layers  first  solidified  contain  less  im- 
purities than  the  average  of  the  original  steel  mass ;  and  thus 
we  have  a  purer,  already  solidified  shell  on  the  outside,  and  a 
liquid  central  part,  where  the  impurities  are  still  present  in 
original  amount,  while  between  these  two  portions  is  a  layer, 
which  contains  not  alone  the  original  amount  of  impurities, 
but  also  those  rejected  by  the  solidifying  outer  layer.  This  in- 
termediate layer,  which  is  still  liquid,  has  not  only  taken  up 
the  carbon,  manganese,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  etc.,  expelled  by 
the  freezing  outer  layer,  but  also  the  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
and  ferrous  oxide,  wliich  were  driven  out  of  the  solidifying 
crust. 

These  impurities  take  time  to  migrate  through  the  fluid 
steel,  and  there  will  consequently  be  a  gradually  rising  wave 
of  impurities,  traveling  towards  the  center  of  the  steel  ingot — 
and  also,  on  account  of  their  lighter  specific  weight,  upwards 
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in  the  ingot — leaving  behind  it  metal  which  is  purer  than  it 
was  originally,  and  facing  metal  still  of  original  composition. 

This  wave,  containitig  the  highest  amount  of  impurities  per 
unit  of  steel,  will  naturally  have  a  lower  melting-point  than  the 
original  steel  mass.  The  cooling-effect  of  the  crust  will  work 
on  its  outer  side,  and  the  heating-effect  of  the  fiuid  central 
part  on  its  inner  side.  If  the  impurities  in  this  intermediate 
zone  comprise  enough  carbon  and  ferrous  o.xide  to  permit  their 
mutual  reaction,  we  shall  have :  FeO  -f  C  =  Fe  -f  CO. 

This  reaction  naturally  must  start  where  the  intermediate 
zone  is  the  coolest — /.  e.,  on  its  outer  side,  next  to  the  first  solidi- 
fied layer — because,  the  solvent  power  of  steel  for  ferrous 
oxide  increases  and  decreases  with  its  purity,  and  also  with  its 
temperature;  and  this  zone  is  one  of  decreasing  purity  and  fall- 
ing temperature.  Here,  therefore,  the  carbon  affinity  overpow- 
ers the  iron  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  the  reaction  commences, 
liberating  carbon  monoxide  gas,  which,  unable  to  become  ab- 
sorbed by  the  metal,  tries  to  escape  through  the  still  liquid 
steel.  In  its  ]>assaoce,  it  forces  the  mechanicallv  absorbed  hv- 
drogen  and  nitrogen  also  out  of  the  steel,  causing  a  strong  evo- 
lution of  gas  in  the  ingot. 

AVe  must,  however,  discuss  the  above  reaction  a  little  fur- 
ther. We  know  that  the  reduction  of  ferrous  oxide  by  carbon  is 
not  performed  without  absorption  of  heat.  Taking  the  atomic 
Weights,  we  have:  72  ferrous  oxide  -f-  12  carbon  =  56  iron  -f- 
28  carbon  monoxide.  That  is  to  say,  1  lb.  of  carbon,  oxidized 
to  carbon  monoxide,  reduces  4.7  lb.  of  iron  from  ferrous  oxide. 

This  oxidation  of  1  lb.  of  carbon  to  CO,  evolves  2,470  calo 
ries,  while  the  reduction  of  4.7  lb.  of  iron  from  FeO  requires 
4.7  X  1,350  =  6,345  calories.  We  have,  therefore,  a  loss  of 
3,875  calories  for  every  pound  of  carbon  thus  oxidized. 

The  reaction  whieh  takes  place  in  tlie  intermediate  ring — 
first  in  its  outer  part — between  carbon  and  t'errous  oxide,  is, 
therefore,  a  strongly  endotherniic  one,  and  must  have  a  deeided 
cooliiig-effeet  on  the  surrounding  steel,  from  which  it  draws 
the  heat  necessary  for  its  completion.  Hence,  the  drop  in  tem- 
perature must  be  sharp  in  the  intermediate  ring,  with  the  nat- 
ural further  conserpience  that  the  reaction  between  carbon  and 
ferrous  oxide  must  proceed  very  rapidly  through  that  ring. 
The  steel  in  the  outer  part  of  this  intermediate  ring  must  sud- 
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denly  enter  the  pasty  state,  which  condition  will  quickly  be  ac- 
quired by  those  parts  facing  the  central  part  of  the  ingot,  since 
it  follows  closely  the  rapid  progress  of  dropping  temperature 
through  the  ring. 

Some  of  the  evolved  gases  will  find  their  way  out  of  the 
steel ;  the  rest  will  become  entangled  in  the  network  of  the 
pasty  metal,  and  form  blow-holes.  This  process  will  be  repeated 
as  long  as  the  successive  layers  are  rich  enough  in  ferrous 
oxide  and  carbon  to  insure  the  carbon  monoxide  formation. 

By  the  appearance  of  the  blow-holes  in  the  solid  ingot  we 
can  judge  how  thick  each  intermediate  ring  was  when  the  car- 
bon monoxide  formation  took  place ;  for  whenever  the  reac- 
tion in  one  individual  ring  was  over  the  blow-holes  formed 
tried  to  close  in.  The  blow-hole  tube  will  therefore  experience 
a  strangulation,  until  the  reaction,  taking  place  in  the  adjacent 
ring,  opens  the  blow-hole  tube  again  to  its  former  size — or 
even  makes  it  wider  than  it  was  originally,  on  account  of  the 
slower  passage  of  this  next  ring  through  the  pasty  state,  which 
gives  the  gases  more  opportunity  to  accumulate  in  one  place. 

This  cooling-effect  of  the  reaction  FeO  +  C  =  CO  +  Fe  and 
its  natural  consequence  on  the  formation  of  blow-holes,  has,  as 
far  as  I  know,  never  been  discussed  before.  I  consider  it  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  formation  of  blow-holes,  since  I  be- 
lieve that,  all  other  conditions  being  equal,  that  steel  will  in 
every  case  form  the  largest  amount  of  blow-holes  which  con- 
tained the  greatest  amount  of  ferrous  oxide,  or  which,  in  other 
words,  was  most  overoxidized. 

The  above-described  reaction  destroys  the  largest  part  of 
the  ferrous  oxide  present  in  the  intermediate  ring.  What  is 
left  cannot  leave  the  solidifying  steel  as  easily  as  the  other  im- 
purities, since  it  cannot  possibly  coalesce  as  easily  as  the  latter, 
and  therefore  cannot  segregate  out  of  the  freezing  metal.  Be- 
ing itself  very  refractory,  it  will  remain  finely  disseminated  in 
the  solidifying  steel.  Ferrous  oxide  segregates  freely  in  liquid 
steel  only,  not  in  steel  approaching  the  freezing-point. 

After  the  reaction  between  ferrous  oxide  and  carbon  is  over 
in  all  those  more  or  less  wide  intermediate  rings  which  con- 
tained enough  to  insure  it,  and  after  blow-holes  have  been 
formed  in  those  intermediate  rings,  forming  together  one  more 
or  less  broad  ring  of  blow-holes,  another  stage — namely,  the 
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uninterrupted  cooling  and  freezing  of  the  central  but  still  tluid 
part — can  follow. 

The  impurities  contained  in  the  solidifying  layers,  and  ex- 
pelled by  them  on  freezing,  will  again  accumulate  in  a  ring. 
until  the  reaction  between  ferrous  oxide  and  carbon  again  1m 
comes  possible,  whereu[»on  a  second  ring  of  blow-holes  will  1 
formed  in  the  ins^ot.  This  second  ring  will,  however,  consl^i 
of  smaller  individual  blow-holes  than  the  tirst;  since  the  liK -r- 
ated  gases,  traveling  upwards  through  the  liquid  steel,  ave 
lessened  throughout  its  contents  of  occluded  gases,  so  that  the 
amount  of  gases  available  to  form  blow-holes  in  the  second  ring 
must  be  decidedly  smaller  than  in  the  first.  This  effect  pro- 
ceeding from  the  first  ring  may,  indeed,  be  so  strong  as  to  re- 
duce the  gas-content  of  the  remaining  steel  until  it  can  solidify 
without  further  l)low-hole  formation.  In  that  case,  the  ingot 
will  have  onlv  one  rinoc  of  blow-holes. 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  migration  of  the  fer- 
rous oxide,  like  that  of  the  other  impurities,  is  not  only  horizon- 
tal but  vertical  in  the  fluid  steel,  and  that  the  steel  which  it  left 
behind  becomes  purer  and  ]»urer.  However,  the  richer  the 
fluid  steel  becomes  in  impurities,  the  lower  its  melting-point 
will  drop,  with  the  conse([uence,  that  the  liberated  carbon  mon- 
oxide together  with  the  other  gases  has  continuously  increas- 
ing opportunity  to  leave  the  metal. 

The  hotter  we  pour  steel,  the  more  ferrous  oxide  we  must 
reckon  with  as  contained  in  it  to  start  with.  The  overload- 
ing of  the  intermediate  ring  with  ferrous  oxide  will  therefore 
occur  earlier,  the  reaction  between  ferrous  oxide  and  carbon 
will  take  place  (piicker,  and  the  blow-holes  formed  will  lie 
closer  to  the  ingot-surface. 

Some  broken  ingots  which  I  have  examined  showed  blow- 
holes without  any  "strangulation"  rings,  but  with  practically 
perfect,  smooth  walls.  These  blow-holes,  which  were  of  con- 
siderable size,  although  never  as  long  as  the  long  blow-liole 
tubes  with  *•  strangulation  "  rings,  had  ap]»arently  been  made 
without  any  interruption.  They  njust  have  been  cast  in  one 
mold,  as  it  were!  When  the  intermediate  ring  has  been 
formed,  and  is  liable  at  any  time  to  bring  about  the  reaction 
between  ferrous  oxide  and  carbon,  it  is  indeed  possiiile  that, 
under  favorable  conditions,  undercooling  may  take  place  in  this 
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ring — /.  €.,  the  teinperaturo  throuu'hout  this  ring  ma}'  drop  be- 
low that  point,  where  under  less  favorable  conditions  carbon 
monoxide  would  have  been  made  under  all  circumstances.  If 
this  undereooled  ring  now  experiences  only  the  slightest  change 
in  its  conditions,  the  carbon  monoxide  reaction  will  not  proceed 
from  the  outer  part  gradually  towards  the  inner  part,  but 
tlie  reaction  between  ferrous  oxide  and  carbon  will  set  in  sud- 
denly throughout  the  entire  ring,  so  that  the  blow-holes  will  be 
formed  all  at  once.  These  blow-holes  will  show  smooth  walls 
as  the  consequence  of  their  uninterrupted  formation. 

The  practical  steel-maker  knows  that  high-carbon  as  well  as 
low-carbon  steel  will  pour  quietly,  and  that  the  ingots  will  be 
free  from  any  dangerous  blow-holes,  if  he  is  able  either  to  pre- 
vent or  to  destroy  overoxidation  in  the  bath  before  teeming  the 
steel.  He  knows  also  that  he  can  bring  about  this  state  of  af- 
fairs by  keeping  the  temperature  during  the  process  well  under 
control  and  getting  the  slag  into  the  right  condition ;  and  he  is 
aware  that  heats,  which  have  been  worked  and  finished  too  hot, 
will  not  pour  quietly,  and  will  give  "  spongy  "  steel. 

The  more  completely  we  control  the  temperature,  therefore, 
the  more  we  shall  be  able  to  get  steel  into  the  molds,  which 
solidities  solidly  for  a  considerable  period,  before  blow-holes  are 
formed.  The  steel  will  have  a  solid  crust  of  substantial  thick- 
ness; its  blow-holes  will  be  deep-seated  and  hence  less  harmful. 

Steel  at  a  very  high  temperature,  and  containing  an  undue 
amount  of  ferrous  oxide,  is  pretty  hard  to  deoxidize  successfully. 
If,  however,  the  overoxidation  is  destroyed,  such  steel,  although 
poured  extremely  hot,  will  give  ingots  free  from  blow-holes. 

When  steel  at  too  low  a  temperature  is  poured  into  molds 
without  being  sufficiently  deoxidized,  blow-holes  will  be  formed 
scattered  all  through  the  ingot.  Here  a  regular  ring-like  solidi- 
fication of  the  steel  could  not  take  place,  as  with  steel  of  higher 
temperature.  The  segregation  of  the  impurities  is  irregular — a 
little  here,  much  more  there — and  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
reaction  of  ferrous  oxide  and  carbon  will  be  confined  to 
fimaller,  irregularly  distributed  areas.  That  the  result  shows 
maftses  of  blow-holes  scattered  without  rule  through  the  entire 
mafis  is  not  surprising. 

Another  [)henomenon  which  I  wish  to  mention  in  coimection 
with  the  formation  of  blow-holes  is  the  well-known  appearance. 
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in  freshly  stripped  ingots,  of  a  darker  lower,  and  a  brighter 
upper,  part.  When  we  cut  such  an  ingot  in  two,  we  tind  that 
in  the  darker  lower  part  the  blow-holes  are  close  to  the  sur- 
face, while  in  the  brighter  upper  part  the  blow-holes  are  much 
farther  away.  This  difference  is  easily  explained  upon  the 
foregoing  theory.  When  the  lower  part  of  the  steel  begins  to 
solidify  and  consequently  to  expel  gases,  the  upper  part  will  be 
still  fluid ;  first,  because  the  steel  there  has  not  been  in  the 
mold  so  long;  and  second,  it  is  resting  on  the  hot  steel  of  the 
lower  part,  like  a  pot  on  an  open  tire,  and  not,  like  the  steel  in 
the  lower  part,  on  the  heat-absorbing  cold  stool.  The  steel  in 
the  upper  part  has  the  gases  partly  washed  out  by  the  passage 
of  the  gases,  expelled  by  the  steel  underneath.  The  upper  part, 
therefore,  will  be  much  poorer  in  gas  when  it  begins  to  solid- 
ify ;  the  period  for  a  quiet  and  undisturbed  freezing  will  be 
longer;  and  the  first  blow-hole  ring  will  lie  deeper  in  the  ingot. 
The  closer  the  blow-holes  are  to  the  surface,  the  less  metal  will 
there  be,  through  which  the  heat  from  the  still  fluid  ingot-center 
is  sent  to  the  outside,  and  less  heat  will  be  conducted  to  the  sur- 
face— hence  the  darker  appearance  of  the  lower  ingot  part.  The 
thicker  the  solid  ingot-crust  the  more  heat  will  be  conducted 
through  the  solid  metal  to  the  surface;  and  the  more  will  this 
surface  !>e  heated — hence  the  brighter  appearance  of  the  upper 
ingot  part. 

The  fact  that  the  upper  part  of  the  still  fluid  metal  inside  the 
ingot  is  hotter  tliaii  that  in  the  lower  part,  only  strengthens 
this  ditterence  in  the  appearance  of  the  two  parts. 

On  page  71  in  his  paper  Professor  Howe  says'*  that  under 
certain  conditions 

**.  the  blowholoH  arc  »o  lar^e  tm  lo  l»o  hanuful,  ami  llu'v  cxiiinul  bo  ef- 

faced by  welding,  becaiwe  they  lie  so  ni'ar  the  hIciii  of  the  ingut  that  their  walls 
are  oxidized  by  the  intiltering  ntiiittHphcric  oxygen,  no  that  the  contact  of  metal 
with  metal,  nec*eHHnry  to  wi-lding,  in  lacking.  Iltit  (tmdcr  other  conditions)  .  . 
the  blow-holett  which  form  are  tut  deep-Keatetl  lui  to  l>e  hariiiletM,  becauae 
their  aidea  will  not  be  oxidized,  and  therefore  they  will  weld  up  completely  in 
rolling,  and  will  tiitiH  <liaap{K>ur." 

With  this  statement  that,  under  favorable  conditions,  l)l<)w- 
holes  will  weld  up  completely  in  rolling,  botli  theoretical  rea- 
soning ami  j»ra(tical  experience  render  me  unable  to  agree. 

**  Thin  volume,  p.  71. 
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The  gases,  which,  as  wo  have  seen,  till  the  hlow-holes  in  the 
steel  ingot,  stay  in  them  from  the  very  first  moment  tliese 
holes  are  made,  until  the  steel  is  rolled,  finished  and  ready  for 
shipment.  Thoy  are  not  reabsorbed  by  the  steel ;  this  would 
be  impossible.  Nor  are  they  driven  out  of  the  deep-seated  blow- 
holes. They  are  found  even  in  steel  which  has  been  w^orked 
very  extensively  by  forging  down  to  small  bars. 

Drilling  such  forged  steel.  Dr.  Miiller  found  : 


rolume  of  Gas. 

Composition  of  Gas. 

Ho. 

N.,. 

CO. 

Percent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent 

5.0 

52.2 

48.1 

0.00 

7.3 

54.9 

45.5 

0.00 

5.5 

72.4 

25.3 

1.30 

The  composition  of  this  gas  is  conspicuously  similar  to  that  of 
the  original  blow-hole  gas.  That  the  amount  of  gas  obtained 
is  so  much  less  with  forged  steel  than  with  unworked  is  quite 
natural,  since  the  reduction  in  size  by  forging  brings  the  solid 
and  the  cavity-bearing  parts  of  the  original  steel  block  close 
together,  so  that  the  unit  of  drilled  steel  contains  much  less 
gas  in  forged  than  in  unworked  steel.  Through  the  entire 
period  of  rolling,  forging,  etc.,  the  blow-holes  are  filled  with 
gas,  w^hich,  being  under  a  pressure  of  at  least  three  atmos- 
pheres in  the  cold  steel,  is  naturally  under  a  much  higher  pres- 
sure while  the  steel  is  at  the  rolling-temperature.  The  action 
of  rolling  and  stretching  the  steel  will  also  stretch  the  blow- 
holes, without  interfering  with  the  contained  gas,  which  will 
remain  i?i  them  just  as  air  remains  in  a  partly-filled  rubber  bag, 
which  is  passed  to  and  fro  between  two  rollers,  some  distance 
apart. 

Now,  welding  requires,  as  Prof.  Jlowe  says,  the  contact  of 
metal  with  metal,  and  he  points  out  that  the  oxidation  of  the 
walls  of  blow-holes  would  prevent  this  metallic  contact.  But 
it  may  be  prevented  by  other  substances  as  well.  The  gas  in 
a  blow-hole,  although  it  may  be  pressed  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  as  the  hole  becomes  during  rolling  longer  and  thinner, 
will  never  permit  a  complete  welding  of  the  metallic  walls. 
Small  portions  of  them  may  weld  together;  but  any  weld  of 
larger  extention  would  certainly  be  severed  again  by  the  gas, 
which   in  the  reduced   blow-hole  would    naturally  be   under    a 
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still  higher  pressure  than  originally,  and  would  consequently 
be  much  more  powerful  to  tear  apart  a  fresh  weld  of  the  sides. 
The  gas  acts  like  a  cushion  always  present,  which  will  not  per- 
mit any  extended  welding  in  even  the  deepest-seated  blow- 
holes. 

But  besides  this  theoretical  reason,  my  experience  forbids 
me  to  believe  in  the  welding  of  deep-seated  blow-holes.  The 
etched  surfaces  of  many  hundreds  of  rail  sections  have  proved 
to  me  conclusively,  that  the  original  blow-holes  are  still  present 
in  the  finished  rail,  though,  of  course,  much  smaller  in  diameter 
by  reason  of  the  rolling.  The  welding  of  blow-holes  by  roll- 
ing, forging,  or  any  other  operation,  must  therefore,  in  my 
judgment,  be  regarded  as  impossible. 

VIII.  The  Prevention  of  Blow-IIhles. 

Having  traced  the  causes  of  blow-holes,  we  may  proceed  to 
discuss  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  either  prevented  alto- 
gether, or,  at  least,  lociited  so  deeji  in  the  ingot  as  to  be  less 
harmful,  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  a  surrounding  mass  of 
solid  steel,  thiek  enough  to  witlistand  the  rolling  without 
being  torn  apart. 

Mr.  Brinell's  experiments  and  suggestions  as  to  the  proportions 
of  manganese,  silicon  or  aluminum  in  steel  required  to  prevent 
blow-holes,  form  oidy  a  portion  of  the  story,  and  will  not  help 
us  very  mucli,  since  by  far  tlie  largest  part  of  the  daily  }>rod- 
uct  of  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel  contiiins  just  that  amount 
(in  the  neighborhood  of  0.50  per  cent.)  of  manganese  plus  sili- 
con wliich  he  pronounces  the  most  dangerous  in  this  respect. 
As  to  the  addition  of  aluminum,  I  must  say  that  I  have  had 
many  heats,  which  rolle<l  very  badly  and  showed  all  the  signs 
of  outride  blow-holes,  although  aluminum  ha<l  been  added  with 
the  ^eatest  care  and  discretion.  ()n  the  other  hand,  many 
lieatfl,  containing  the  dangerous  percentage  in  manganese  and 
silicon,  with  no  aluminum  at  all,  rolled  perfectly.  If  i>low- 
holefl  could  be  prevented  by  adding  a  certain  percentage  of 
aluminum,  the  art  of  making  sound  steel  ingots  would  lose  all 
its  difliculties — and  perhaps  also  its  interesting  features! 

It  has  been  shown  above,  that  the  formation  of  blow-holes 
is  not  only  due  to  the  presence  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  but 
also— and  not  least — to  the  presence  of  ferrous  oxide  in  the 
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molten  metal.  Iiuloed,  we  must  ascribe  to  the  presence  of  fer- 
rous oxide  more  intluence  than  to  any  other  condition,  since 
without  it  the  liberation  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  would  al- 
ways be  less  explosive.  The  entanglement  of  the  evolved 
gases  in  the  steel,  when  it  is  becoming  suddenly  pasty,  is 
srreatlv  aided  bv  the  reaction  of  ferrous  oxide  and  carbon, 
rapidly  forming  large  quantities  of  carbon  monoxide,  and  simul- 
taneously lowering  the  temperature  of  the  steel.  We  know 
that  overblown  heats  give  porous  ingots,  while  heats  blown  for 
a  shorter  time  (though  often  only  a  little  shorter),  and  present- 
ing no  more  overoxidation  than  is  effectively  destroyed  by  the 
deoxidizing  additions,  will  pour  quietly  and  give  solid  ingots. 
Overoxidation  of  the  steel  must  therefore  be  considered  to  be 
the  chief  cause  of  blow-holes.  To  prevent  this  defect,  we  must 
endeavor  either  to  prevent  oxidation  or  to  destroy  the  over- 
oxidation of  the  molten  steel  before  it  enters  the  molds.  If 
we  are  successful  in  this,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  ingots 
will  have  only  deep-seated,  harmless  blow-holes,  if  any,  and 
that  their  faultless  rolling  into  rails,  plates,  billets  and  struc- 
tural material,  etc.,  is  assured. 

1.    The  Prevention  of  Overoxidation. 

In  the  Bessemer  process  overoxidation  is  prevented  by 
guarding  against  blowing  too  hot  or  too  long.  Both  will 
overload  the  steel  with  ferrous  oxide,  which  cannot  be  com- 
pletely reduced  by  manganese,  etc.,  in  the  ladle,  but  will  enter 
the  molds  and  continue  therein  the  reaction  with  carbon  and 
the  dangerous  formation  of  carbon  monoxide. 

In  the  open-hearth  process,  iron-ore  is  usually  added  to  assist 
the  oxidizing  influence  of  the  flame.  Iron  oxides  are  thus 
brought  into  the  bath,  giving  the  metal  every  opportunity  to 
saturate  it«elf  with  ferrous  oxide.  To  prevent  too  high  a  de- 
gree of  overoxidation  at  the  end  of  the  heat  in  the  open-hearth 
care  must  be  taken  to  control  the  temperature  of  the  bath  and 
the  oxidizing  influence  of  the  slag.  In  this  process,  the  slag  is 
the  transmitter  of  the  oxygen,  and  also  the  receptacle  of  the 
oxidized  impurities,  except  the  oxides  of  carbon.  If  we  finish  a 
heat  with  a  slag  too  rich  in  oxygen,  we  are  liable  to  the  very 
la«t  moment  before  tapping  to  the  transfer  of  ferrous  oxide  from 
the  slag  into  the  bath.     If  we  have,  at  the  same  time,  too  high 
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a  temperature,  we  must  expect  a  greater  solvent  power  of  the 
metal  for  ferrous  oxide,  irrespective  of  the  carbon-content.  The 
slag  will  give  up  ferrous  oxide  to  the  steel,  which  absorbs  it 
only  too  readily.  The  bath  of  molten  steel  has  a  certain  depth. 
All  other  conditions  being  equal,  it  will  have  the  lowest  tem- 
perature, and  consequently  the  smallest  solvent  power  for  fer- 
rous oxide,  in  its  lowest  layer,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
heat-absorbing  lining  of  the  hearth.  The  upper  layers,  close  to 
the  slag,  will  be  the  hottest,  and  will  possess  the  greatest  sol- 
vent power,  which  will  be  satisfied,  not  only  by  the  ferrous  oxide 
derived  from  the  slate  close  at  hand,  but  also  bv  the  ferrous  oxide, 
which,  being  specifically  lighter,  will  rise  to  these  upper  layers 
from  the  bath  below.  This  may  be  easily  proved,  by  taking 
two  tests- from  the  bath,  one  as  close  as  possible  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  other  as  close  as  possible  to  the  slag.  In  the  test-mold 
the  steel  from  the  lower  part  oftlie  bath  will  solidify  much 
more  quietly,  and  will  exhil»it  blow-holes  to  a  much  smaller 
degree,  than  that  from  the  upper  part. 

The  attainment  of  high  temperature  by  the  upper  layers  is 
assisted  by  a  thick  and  heavy  slag,  which  keeps  the  temperature 
back  in  the  bath,  whereas  a  fluid,  thin  slag  transmits  it  more 
rapidly  to  the  furnace  and  thence,  with  the  waste  gases,  to  the 
staek.  It  is  impossible  to  get  the  bath  hot  enough  to  tap,  when 
a  very  thin  slag  has  been  kept  on  it  from  the  beginning. 
Hence,  the  slag  must  not  be  thinned  until  the  bath  has  ac- 
cpiired  a  temperature  high  enough  for  successful  tapping  and 
pouring,  atid  |»articular  care  must  be  taken  to  bring  the  slag  to 
a  higli  degree  of  fluidity.  Sueh  a  slag  will  not  allow  tlie  upper 
layers  of  the  hath  to  take  uj»an  undue  amount  of  ferrous  oxide, 
since  it  keeps  tliese  layers  from  rising  in  temperature  too  far 
above  the  rest  of  tlie  bath,  ami  thus  limits  their  solvent  power 
for  ferrous  oxide. 

In  order  to  liave,  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  a  slag  not  ex- 
cessively oxi<lizing,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  heat  be  not 
**  over-ore<l,"  and  that  the  last  jjortion  of  ore  added  be  per- 
fectly "boiled  out  "  before  tapping.  I  have  had  opportunity  to 
make  many  open-hearth  lieats  with  Sweilish  magnetite  in  large 
lumps.  Proper  care  l)eing  taken  in  working  (h)wn  and  flnish- 
ing  the  lieats,  no  trouble  whatever  was  experienced  with  tlie 
resulting  ingots.     At  other  times,  I  had  to  use  so-called  **  con- 
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centnito  "  from  Swedou — a  tine,  sand-like  magnetite,  the  prod-^ 
net  of  magnetic  separation.  In  operating  with  this  fine  ore, 
besides  taking  much  more  time  to  bring  down  the  carbon  of  the 
batli  to  the  point  required,  I  got  extremely  bad  steel,  full  of 
blow-holes.  This  indicated  that  slag  still  rich  in  oxygen  when 
the  heat  is  ready  to  tap  (as  was  the  case  with  the  fine  magne- 
tite concentrate)  tends  to  the  formation  of  overoxidized  steel, 
and  hence  of  blow-holes. 

To  prevent  overoxidation  in  the  open-hearth,  care  must  there- 
fore be  taken  : 

(k)  That  the  temperature  during  the  process  be  kept  not  too 
high. 

(I)  That  the  slag  be  maintained  in  a  good,  thin  condition 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  process. 

(m)  That  the  oxidizing  power  of  the  slag  be  brought  to  a 
minimum  towards  the  end  of  the  process. 

But,  though  all  these  prescriptions  be  piously  fulfilled,  it  will 
nevertheless  be  impossible  to  manufacture  steel  without  any 
overoxidation  at  all.  The  solvent  power  of  molten  steel  for 
ferrous  oxide  is  so  great  that  some  of  the  oxide  will  be  dis- 
solved in  the  metal,  in  spite  of  all  possible  precautions.  We 
must,  therefore,  reckon  with  a  certain,  unavoidable  degree  of 
overoxidation  in  all  steel,  and  the  next  problem  is  therefore: 

2.    The  Destruction  of  Overoxidation. 

We  have  seen  that  when  a  stirring-rod  is  moved  to  and  fro 
in  the  bath,  a  strong  evolution  of  carbon  monoxide  takes 
place.  Since  this  is  just  what  we  desire,  we  certainly  should 
continue  stirring  until  the  wave  over  the  rod  has  more  or  less 
completely  subsided.  This  stirring  of  the  bath,  shortly  before 
tapping,  is  greatly  beneficial  in  lessening  overoxidation  in  the 
steel,  and  should  be  more  general  than  it  is  in  present  practice. 
Any  addition  to  the  bath  of  substances  which  combine  easily 
with  oxygen  will  naturally  assist  in  the  destruction  of  over- 
oxidation. 

Spiegel,  ferromanganese  or  pig-iron  (cold  or  fluid)  will  thus 
add  carbon  and  manganese,  both  of  whi(;li  will  combine  with 
oxygen  all  the  more  easily,  since  their  solution  and  the  conse- 
quent reaction  witli  ferrous  oxide  are  accompanied  with  a  lower- 
ing in  the  temperature  of  the  bath.     While  the  carbon  monox- 
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ide  thus  formed  is  escaping  as  a  gas,  the  manganese  prot- 
oxide will  be  taken  into  the  slag;  and  there  it  will  stay,  unless 
the  slag  be  so  rich  in  manganese  as  to  j>ermit  its  reduction 
and  return  to  the  bath.  But  such  a  continuous  reduction 
of  manganese  from  the  slag  would  decidedly  aid  in  lessening 
overoxidation  in  the  bath ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  advisable 
to  secure,  in  the  open-hearth  furnace,  slags  rich  in  manganese, 
if  manganese  (in  any  form)  were  not  so  expensive. 

As  to  the  deoxidizing  influence  of  the  silicon  brought  in  by 
ferrosilicon,  it  may  be  said  that  silicon  by  itself  will  destroy 
overoxidation,  but  that  such  deoxidized  steel  will  not  be  free 
from  red-shortness.  Only  when  manganese  is  present,  besides 
silicon,  will  the  red-shortness  of  the  steel  disiippear. 

3.     Heat- Finishing  in  the  Ladle  Versus  Heat- Finishing  in  the 

Furnace, 

It  is  the  general  custom  in  this  country  to  deoxidize  the  steel 
in  the  ladle,  while. in  many  European  works  this  practice  is  not 
regarded  as  safe,  and  the  steel  is  deoxidized  in  the  furnace  be- 
fore tapping.  All  other  conditions  being  the  same,  deoxidation 
in  the  furnace  is  unquestionably  better  than  in  the  ladle.  The 
deoxidizer,  added  to  the  bath  in  the  furnace,  will  float,  |)artly 
submerged,  on  the  metal;  will  dissolve  there;  and  will  there- 
fore deoxidize  just  that  portion  of  the  bath  which  is  most  over- 
oxi<lized.  The  only  drawback  is,  that  a  part  of  the  added 
manganese,  etc.,  will  be  lost  into  the  slag,  which,  by  reason  of  its 
oxygen-content,  is  only  too  eager  to  seize  upon  the  manganese, 
etc.,  and  will  thus  deprive  tlie  bath,  for  which  the  addition  was 
intended,  of  part  of  its  deoxidizing  supply.  To  counterbalance 
this  loss,  a  certain  surplus  of  the  deoxidizer  must  be  added, 
when  deoxidation  is  performed  in  the  furnace. 

Deoxidation  in  the  ladle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  generally 
satisfactory,  unless  the  degree  of  overoxidation  in  the  steel 
is  unusually  high.  lUit  in  that  ca.so  most  of  the  deoxidizer 
will  already  be  dinsolved,  before  that  portion  of  the  bath  gets 
into  the  hulle,  which  needs  deoxidation  the  most — namely,  the 
upper  layers.  The  ferrous  oxide  of  this  portion,  on  reach- 
ing the  ladle,  will  find  the  deoxidizer  present,  not  in  concen- 
trated form  and  therefore  most  efficient,  but  already  dissolved 
and  strongly  diluted  in  the  large  mass  of  molten  steel.     The 
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reactions  botwooii  carbon,  manganese,  silicon,  and  ferrous 
oxide  are  then  necessarily  more  sluggish,  require  more  time. 
It  is  possible  that,  in  such  cases,  the  steel  may  enter  the 
molds,  without  having  been  properly  deoxidized,  and  may  con- 
sequently form  dangerous  blow-holes  in  the  ingots.  Another 
drawback  to  ladle-deoxidation  is,  that  the  manganese  protoxide 
and  silicate  thus  formed  may  often  have  too  little  time  to  sepa- 
rate into  the  slag  before  the  steel  reaches  the  mold  and  solidi- 
fies therein.  The  ingot  may  then  contain  small,  but  neverthe- 
less dangerous,  inclosures  of  slag  (^.  6.,  manganese  protoxide 
and  silicate),  which  will  make  the  steel  "  short "  and  brittle. 

X.  The  Influence  of  Carbon,  Manganese,  Silicon  and  Alu- 
minum IN  Steel  Towards  the  Prevention  of  Blow-Holes. 
Iron  with  at  least  2.3  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  various 
amounts  of  other  impurities,  such  as  manganese,  silicon,  phos- 
pihorus,  sulphur,  etc.,  is  classed  as  pig-iron.  It  is  distinguished 
chemically  from  steel  (or  ingot-iron)  by  the  -higher  percentage 
of  these  impurities,  especially  of  carbon.  We  have  seen  that 
iron  in  the  molten  state  is  able  to  absorb  gases,  and  to  expel 
them  again  on  freezing.  The  amount  of  gases  taken  up  by 
iron  in  the  blast-furnace  probably  depends  on  the  pressure  in 
the  hearth  of  the  furnace,  the  degree  of  superheating  in  the 
hearth,  the  percentage  of  silicon  in  the  metal,  the  melting-point 
of  the  iron  and  the  slag,  and  the  percentage  of  moisture  in  the 
blast. 

Tlie  more  gases  the  iron  was  able  to  absorb,  while  in  the 
blast-furnace,  the  more  it  will  try  to  set  free,  when  solidifying, 
so  far  as  its  degree  of  fluidity  will  permit.  The  more  fluid  the 
metal,  the  more  gases  it  will  allow  to  escape.  The  thicker  the 
iron,  the  more  gases  will  stay  in  it  and  the  greater  the  possi- 
bility of  blow-holes.  Iron  made  during  a  cold,  irregular  run 
of  the  blast-furnace  generally  flows  very  thickly,  and  exhibits 
many  blow-holes.  Tables  III.  and  IV.  illustrate  these  proposi- 
tions. 
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Table  TIT.  —  Composition  of  Gases  Escaping/  from  Molten  Fron.^'^ 

H,.  CO.        COj.         o... 


(a)  Foundry  iron,  thick  and  mushy,  average 
from  13  analyses,       .... 

(6)  Basic  iron  and  spiegeleisen,  thin  and 
fluid,  average  from  4H  analyses, 

(c)  Foundry  iron,  very  thin  and  fluid,  aver- 
age from  6  analyses, .... 


Per 
Cent. 

CO. 

Per 

Cent. 

CO.. 

Per 

Cent. 

0... 

Per 

Cent 

G.4 

4.5 

8.6 

0.5 

21.9 

19.1 

1..S 

0.4 

17.  :i 

1.S.7 

1.3 

0.5 

Table  IV.- 

-  Composition  of 

Sizeof 

Gm  <  >btained  I'nder 

liore-HoIe. 

Ordinary  Prt'vsuro. 

cc. 

cc. 

61 

26.2 

55 

16.6 

61 

31.6 

58 

47.6 

48 

17.0 

55 

312 

53 

31.2 

65 

74.8 

55 

76.6 

orap<^»sition. 
Per  Cent. 

Composition. 

CO. 

Per  Cent. 

57.6 

0.7 

42.2 

1.9 

59.0 

0.9 

66.1 

0.6 

59.0 

3.5 

46.2 

1.2 

56.7 

1.3 

43.6 

0.3 

07.3 

0.2 

AVliv  is  it  that  i/iir-iron,  althoii<;}i  ahsorbitii;  in  the  molten 
«tate  lartre  amounts  of  gases,  lias  not,  hy  far,  so  great  a  tend- 
ency to  form  hlow-holes  as  steel  or  ingot-iron  ? 

To  answer  this  question  correctly  we  must  timl  out  whether 
the  same  conditions  as  to  the  formation  of  carhon  monoxide 
exist  in  i»ig-iron  as  in  steel  and  ingot-iron.  We  know,  now, 
that  molten  iron  increases  in  solvent  power  for  ferrous  oxiiK* — 
the  source  of  carhon  monoxide — with  rising  temperature  and 
growing  degree  of  purity,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
affinity  of  carhon  for  oxvtr^'ii  latjf^  hehind  that  of  iron  the 
higher  the  temperature  rises.  In  pig-iron,  the  melting-point 
of  whieli  is  considerahly  helow  that  of  steel  (especially  low-car- 
bon steel),  tlie  solvent  power  for  ferrous  oxide  must  naturally 
l)e  decidedly  smaller  than  in  steel.  ir«n»e,  in  approaching  the 
freezing-point,  pig-iron  cannot  form  as  mueh  carhon  monoxide 
as  steel  can.  The  solidification  of  pig-iron,  therefore,  is  aceom- 
jmnied,  not  hy  a  suchlen,  hut  only  hy  a  «|uiet,  liheration  of  ab- 
sorbed gases,  which  continues  until  the  iron  is  solid. 

That  molten  pig-iron  is  able  to  dissolve  some  ferrous  oxi<le, 

^  R  M linker,  Stahl  und  KiMsn,  voL  xzir.,  p.  23  (1904). 
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which  in  cooling  roiict>  with  carbon  to  form  curbon  monoxide, 
will  be  seen  from  the  analyses  given  above.  It  may  be  asked, 
why  this  carbon  monoxide,  even  though  less  abundant  than  in 
cooling  steel,  does  not  cause  the  formation  of  blow-hole  rings 
in  the  solidifying  iron — consisting  perhaps  of  smaller  indi- 
vidual blow-holes,  but  present  nevertheless  !  The  answer  is 
found  in  the  sudden  passage  of  pig-iron  from  the  molten  to  the 
solid  state,  without  first  becoming  pasty.  It  is  the  pasty  steel, 
as  we  have  seen,  which  entangles  the  liberated  gases  in  its 
rapidly  growing  network,  and  (since  it  is  pasty  and  can  there- 
fore be  pushed  aside  somewhat)  allows  the  small  bubbles  of 
liberated  gases  to  accumulate  in  large  blow-holes.  Pig-iron 
does  not  know  such  a  pasty  state ;  it  does  not,  therefore,  catch 
the  liberated  gases  and  prevent  them  from  escaping,  but  stays 
iiuid  until  the  last  moment,  when  it  becomes  solid.  The  liber- 
ated gases  can  therefore  escape  during  the  entire  period  of  ap- 
proach to  the  freezing-point,  and  no  intermediate  pasty  state 
holds  them  back  in  the  metal  before  the  freezing-point  is 
reached.  Those  gases  which  are  set  free,  in  greater  or  smaller 
quantity,  at  the  very  instant  of  freezing  can  never  give  blow- 
holes, either  in  pig-iron  or  in  high-  or  low-carbon  steel.  They 
will  remain  finely  disseminated  through  the  entire  mass  of 
metal. 

The  reasons  why  pig-iron  does  not  form  blow-holes  on  freez- 
ing are  therefore : 

(/<)  Its  low  solvent  power  for  ferrous  oxide ; 

(o)  The  absence  of  a  pasty  state,  between  the  molten  and 
the  solid  states. 

We  may  now  more  easily  understand  the  preventive  influence 
of  carbon,  manganese,  and  silicon  on  the  formation  of  blow-holes. 
All  these  elements,  single  or  combined,  lower  the  melting- 
point  of  the  iron,  which  therefore  becomes  fluid  at  a  lower 
temperature.  As  to  the  degree  of  overheating,  carbon  espe- 
cially will  not  allow  the  metal  to  overstep  a  certain  temperature 
in  the  furnace.  It  is,  in  the  open-hearth,  the  true  temperature- 
regulator,  unerringly  and  immediately  acting,  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bath  is  unduly  high,  by  increased  oxidation 
and  consequent  lowering  of  the  temperature,  ('arbon  and  the 
temperature  of  the  bath  must  always  be  in  e(|uilibrium.  The 
more  carVion,  therefore,  the   steel  contains  the  lower  will  be  its 
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melting-point  and  its  temperature,  and  consequently  its  solvent 
power  for  ferrous  oxide.  But  the  less  ferrous  oxide  the  steel  con- 
tains, the  more  certain  will  be  its  successful  destruction  by 
deoxidizinir  additions,  and  the  smaller  the  danger  of  blow-holes. 
Moreover,  carbon,  just  like  silicon  and  manganese,  tends  to 
shorten  the  pasty  state  of  the  solidifying  steel,  thus  giving 
more  time  and  opportunity  for  the  escape  of  gases  before 
solidification.  Fur  this  reason  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  cast 
steels  low  in  carbon,  mantranese,  and  silicon  into  intjots  which 
do  not  contain  broad  rings  of  blow-holes.  Steels  high  in  car- 
bon, manganese  or  siliton  stay  perfectly  flui<l  much  longer; 
the  pasty  state  is  considerably  shortened,  and  the  danger  (jf 
blow-holes  decidedly  lessened. 

By  adding  carbon,  manganese,  and  silicon,  in  the  furnace  or 
in  the  ladle,  wc  endeavor  to  destroy  the  ferrous  o.xide  present 
in  the  metal.  This  destruction  is  assisted  bv  the  increasiuir 
atHuity  for  oxygen  which  these  elements  acquire  with  falling 
temperature  (while  that  of  iron  ilecreases  simultaneously),  and 
also  by  the  lowering  of  the  melting-point  of  the  metal,  which 
permits  them  to  act  with  increasing  intensity.  To  deoxidize 
steel  of  excessively  high  temperature  is,  therefore,  extremely 
difficult :  every  steel-maker  knows  that.  Only  when  the  steel 
has  the  right  medium  temperature  can  he  be  sure  of  success; 
and  the  natural  conse(|uence  is,  that  he  avoids  pouring  steel  too 
hot  into  the  molds,  knowing  that  it  will  still  contain  ferrous 
oxide,  in  spite  of  the  deoxidizing  additions  previously  made. 
The  temperature  of  the  steel  when  it  enters  the  mold  governs  its 
later  behavior  therein.  If  it  be  too  hot,  and  conseipiently  still 
liave  ferrous  oxide  dissolved  in  it,  the  reactions  between  this 
compound  and  carbon,  manganese,  and  silicon  will  continue 
while  the  metal  is  approaching  its  freezing-point  in  the  mold, 
and  the  formation  of  blow-holes  is  inevitable.  Only  when  we 
tap  the  heat  at  the  right  temperature,  or  when  we  wait  until 
an  excessively  hot  heat  has  coolc<l  <lown  in  the  ladle,  so  that 
we  pour  at  a  good,  mc(lium  temperature,  can  we  be  successful 
ill  our  endeavor  to  destroy  overoxi<lation  in  the  steel  before 
it  enters  tlie  mold. 

Aluminum,  like  carbon,  manganese,  and  silicon,  shortens  tlie 
pasty  stage  and  lowers  the  melting-point  of  tlie  cooling  steel. 
Like  them,  also,  it  destroys  ferrous  oxide  l)y  reducing  it  to 
metallic  iron.     It  is  much  stronger  in   tl.is  action   than   man- 
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ganese.  One  part  of  manganese  reduces  1.3;  one  part  of 
aluminum  reduces  4.0;  and  one  part  of  silicon  reduces  5.14 
parts  of  ferrous  oxide.  Hence,  aluminum,  added  to  the  steel 
with  the  necessary  care  and  discretion,  would  be  a  much  bet- 
ter deoxidizer  than  manganese.  But  to  add  aluminum  in  the 
mold,  when  it  is  practically  filled  to  the  top,  has  no  influence 
on  the  metal  underneath.  The  upper  layers  of  steel  in  the 
mold,  becoming  perfectly  deoxidized  by  the  added  aluminum, 
will  instantaneously  become  quiet.  No  gases  will  escape  vigor- 
ously from  these  upper  layers,  and  no  fresh  and  hot  steel  will 
consequently  rise  continuously  to  the  surface,  keeping  the 
ingot  there  open.  The  quiet  surface-metal,  losing  its  heat 
rapidly,  will  quickly  solidify  and  give  a  solid  ingot-top.  But 
underneath,  in  the  still  fluid  steel,  carbon  monoxide  gas  will 
continue  to  form,  and  will  liberate  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  in 
considerable  quantities.  Instead  of  escaping  from  the  ingot, 
these  gases  are  kept  back  in  it,  so  that,  in  the  slowly  solidi- 
fying steel  underneath,  many  blow-holes  are  formed.  A  con- 
tinuous addition  of  small  quantities  of  aluminum  to  the  steel 
while  pouring  it  into  the  mold  has  the  decided  disadvantage 
that  the  alumina  thus  formed  has  no  time  and  no  chance  to 
separate  out  on  the  surface.  The  formation  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide, and  with  it  the  separation  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen, 
stops  practically  altogether,  so  that  the  alumina  molecules  find 
no  assistance  to  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  ingot.  They  re- 
main in  the  steel  and  make  it  short  and  brittle,  which  is 
practically  as  bad  as  to  have  dangerous  surface  blow-holes. 

The  only  place  to  add  aluminum  is  in  the  ladle.  Here  it  can 
do  it8  beneficial  work  in  destroying  the  ferrous  oxide  in  the 
steel,  while  the  resulting  alumina  has  time  and  opportunity  to 
rise  throui^h  the  fluid  steel  to  the  surface  and  to  become  harmless. 

The  often  heard  explanation  that  silicon  and  aluminum  render 
the  steel  more  porous  for  occluded  gases,  and  thus  prevent  the 
formation  of  blow-holes,  seems  to  be  not  only  far-fetched,  but 
also  incapable  of  proof.  I  consider  it  better  to  explain  the  ac- 
tion of  these  two  elements  frcnii  a  [)urely  chemical  and  thermal 
standpoint,  as  I  have  done  above. 

Aluminum  absorbs  gases  (hydrogen)  when  in  the  molten  state. 
.1.   \V.   Kichards"*'    found    that    molten  aluminum   will  absorb 

*•  Aluminium:   IIa  Jlistoryf  Occurrence,  Properties,  etc.,  2d  ed.,  p.  50  (1890). 
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large  quantities  of  gas,  which  is  set  free  again  when  the  metal 
solidities.  M.  Dumas  found  in  200  g.  of  solid  aluminum,  occu- 
pying 80  cc,  when  heated  in  vacuo,  89.5  ce.  of  gas  measured  at 
17°  C.  and  75  mm.  [)ressure.  The  gas  consisted  of  1.5  cc.  car- 
bonic acid  and  88  cc.  hydrogen.  Since  aluminum  takes  up 
gases  itself,  when  molten,  it  must  favor  the  absorption  of  gas 
by  steel,  when  present  therein. 

X.  The  PREVEyTioN  of  Blow-IIoles  by  Increase  and  Decrease 

OF  Pressure. 

Experience  of  our  daily  life  teaches  us  that  a  fluid  is  able  to 
absorb  and  keep  in  solution  more  gas  when  under  pressure.  A 
closed  bottle  tilled  with  mineral  water  or  champagne  keeps  the 
liquid  under  (piite  a  pressure,  due  to  the  disengaged  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  bottle,  which  presses  on  the  liquid.  Xo  sign  of 
carbon  dioxide  can  be  observed  in  the  liquid,  even  when  we 
shake  the  bottle  vigorously.  As  soon,  however,  as  tlie  bottle 
is  opened  the  pressiire  is  released,  and  a  strong  evolution  of 
carbon  dioxide  all  through  the  liquid  takes  place.  Slowly  the 
liberation  of  gas  subsides,  and  after  some  time  ceases  altogether. 
If  we  now  eonnect  the  bottle  with  a  suction-pump  and  form  a 
partial  vacuum  over  the  liquid,  a  vigorous  renewed  liberation 
of  carbon  dioxide  will  take  place.  In  the  same  way,  water 
which  has  ceased  to  boil  will  strongly  boil  again  without 
further  supply  of  heat  when  placed  in  a  partial  vacuum.  Ac- 
cording to  Bunsen,  for  the  same  gas,  the  same  licpiid  and  the 
same  temperature,  the  weight  of  gas  absorbed  is  proporti<mal 
to  the  pressure. 

Molten  iron  beliaves  in  this  respect  like  a  true  li(pnd,  antl  is 
tlieref(jre  able  to  keep  more  gases  in  bond  under  higher,  than 
under  ordinary  atmospheric,  pressure.  Hence  all  processes 
and  arrangements  which  put  solidifying  steel  under  pressure 
tend  to  prevent  the  formation  of  blow-holes.  In  such  a  freeziuir 
steel  the  point  of  solidification  is  raised  in  accordance  with  the 
pressure;  /.  e.,  the  liquid  steel  becomes  solid  sooner  under 
pressure  tlian  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Tliismore  rapid 
passage  from  the  li(piid  to  the  soli«l  state  must  necessarily 
shorten  the  interme<liate  pjisty  state,  and  thus  hiniler  the 
fornuition  of  blow-holes.  In  steel,  cooling  under  pressure,  the 
ferrous  oxide  will  be  only  partly  destroyed  by  carbon,  the  time 
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of  tliis  reaction  being  shortened.  Hence,  less  carbon  monoxide 
is  formed  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  other  gases  is  forced  out  by 
the  escaping  carbon  monoxide.  Steel  solidifying  under  high 
pressure  will  therefore  exhibit  but  few  blow-holes.  The  gases 
did  not  have  time  to  accumulate  and  to  form  large  bubbles, 
but  remained  finely  disseminated  through  the  entire  mass  of 
steel. 

The  '' Whitworth,"  *' Illingworth,"  "  Harmet "  and  "Wil- 
liams ''  processes,  described  in  Professor  H.  M.  Howe's  paper, 
will  therefore  give  steel  comparatively  free  from  blow-holes. 

Molds  which,  like  the  so-called  "  bottle-top  "  molds,  are  so 
constructed  that  the  rising  steel  must  soon  press  against  a 
rigidly  closed  top,  will  give,  under  favorable  conditions,  ingots 
with  less  blow-holes  than  "open-top"  molds,  which  generally 
are  not  capped  until  the  steel  has  solidified  somewhat  around 
the  edges  of  the  top.  Arrangements  to  exert  a  pressure  on  the 
solidifying  steel  in  the  mold,  by  filling  the  space  between  ingot- 
top  and  mold-cap  with  steam  or  carbon  dioxide  and  thus  to  get 
in^^ots  free  from  blow-holes,  have  been  tried  extensively  in  this 
country  as  well  as  in  Europe.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  however, 
they  are  now^here  used  to-day. 

The  same  efltect  as  that  of  increased  pressure  in  preventing 
blow-holes  would  be  obtained  if  the  pressure  over  the  liquid  or 
solidifying  steel  should  be  reduced.  In  that  case,  the  gases 
would  be  able  to  escape  in  much  larger  quantity  than  under  or- 
dinary pressure ;  the  remaining  steel  would  experience  a  con- 
siderable diminution  of  its  gas-content,  and  blow-holes  would 
consequently  be  less  liable  to  form.  Moreover,  the  reduced 
pressure  would  lower  the  melting-point,  keeping  the  metal 
fluid  for  a  longer  time,  and  would  consequently  assist  the  es- 
cape of  gases. 

XL  Other  Arrangements  and  Propositions  to  Prevent  Blow- 
Holes  IN  Steel  Ingots. 
Starting  from  the  idea  that  any  liquid,  containing  occluded 
praftes,  will  release  them  when  stirred  thoroughly,  W.  D.  Allen, 
of  Sheffield,  England,  employed  an  apparatus  by  which  he 
fltirred  the  steel  in  tlie  ladle.  The  results  were  very  encourag- 
ing; the  steel  thus  stirred  gave  sound  ingots,  free  from  blow- 
holes.    This  idea,  however,  did  not  luive  any  extended  adop- 
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tion  by  other  steel-plants,  owing  very  probably  to  the  fact  that 
such  a  stirring  necessarily  requires  a  very  hot  steel,  or  else  a 
heavy  skulling  of  the  stirring-arms  will  quickly  take  place. 
F.  KnatH'"  proposed  to  shake  the  mold  immediately  after 
pouring,  by  raising  a  little  the  stool  on  which  the  mold  rests 
and  dropping  it  again  on  a  solid  support.  Such  a  shaking  of 
the  steel  must  certainly  be  of  assistance  to  the  escaping  gases; 
the  metal  will  solidify  with  less  blow-holes  than  if  allowed  to 
set  undisturbed. 

A  number  of  schemes  for  }K)uring  steel  in  a  i)artial  vacuum 
were  patented  years  ago,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  tried  in 
practice.  The  evacuation  of  the  converter,  after  the  heat  is 
blown,  has  been  proposed  by  W.  Durfee  and  X.  II.  Wittmann. 

Sink-heads,  kept  Huid  for  some  length  of  time,  either  by 
making  the  upper  part  of  the  mold  less  conductive  of  heat,  or 
by  heating  the  sink-liead  with  coke,  gas  or  electricity,  will  also 
allow  more  gases  to  escape  from  the  steel  and  will  therefore 
assist  in  the  prevention  of  blow-holes.  Such  sink-heads  are 
used  for  the  prevention  of  pipes  in  steel  ingots,  and  ingots  thus 
treated  will  doubtless  be  also  improved  as  to  blow-holes. 

The  idea,  introduced  by  Boulton,  of  j)Ouring  a  continuous 
ingot  by  putting  always  a  new  *'  open-top  "  mold  on  the  already 
partly  tilled  mold,  and  thus  getting  ingots  free  from  blow-holes, 
has  been  in  practical  use  at  the  West  Bergen  steel-works. 
The  steel  in  the  lower  molds  had  opportunity  to  release  the 
largest  amount  of  its  liberated  gases  through  the  still  fluid 
metal  above,  with  the  consequence,  that  in  tlie  solidifying  steel 
but  a  small  (pnintity  of  gas  was  left,  whieh  was  unable  to  form 
blow-holes  of  appreciable  size  and  number. 

Centrifugal  force  for  degasifying  li(juid  steel  luus  been,  and 
still  is,  emj»love<l  in  the  manufacture  of  car-wheels.  The 
very  great  difference  in  the  specific  gravity  between  li<iuid 
steel  and  gas  must  force  the  latter  out  of  the  molten  metal, 
wlien  put  under  tin*  influence  of  centrifugal  force.  No  doulit 
tiie  centrifugal  treatment  of  li(piid  steel  before  it  enters  the 
molds  would  greatly  assist  in  the  manufacture  of  ingots  free 
from  blow-ljoles. 

To  sum  uj»:  the  means  for  tlie  prevention  of  blow-lioles  in 
steel  ingots  are : 

'^  (firman  paUnt  No. 48,874.  and  Hritiah  ptttent  No.  5,639  (1889  . 
v»»L.  xxxvni.— 28 
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1.  Medium  teniperaturo  of  the  heat  during  the  last  period  of 
the  process  in  the  converter  or  open-hearth. 

2.  Careful  avoidance  of  overblowing  or  over-oreing  of  the 
heat ;  careful  boiling-out  of  the  last  portion  of  ore  added  to 
the  bath. 

3.  A  finishing  slag,  not  too  rich  in  oxygen  and  having  the 
proper  degree  of  fluidity. 

4.  The  destruction,  by  stirring  the  heat  before  tapping,  of  the 
ferrous  oxide  formed. 

5.  Addition  of  sufficient  deoxidizing  material  to  the  heat,  and 
the  allowance  of  sufficient  time  for  the  complete  separation  of 
the  manganese  protoxide,  silicate  of  manganese  or  alumina, 
thus  formed,  into  the  slag. 

XII.  The  Damage  Done  by  Blow-Holes  in  Steel  Ingots. 

We  must  distinguish  between  deep-seated  blow^-holes  and 
those  which  lie  beneath  the  ingot-skin.  While  the  former  are 
practically  harmless,  since  they  are  not  affected  by  the  oxidiz- 
ing influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  will  not  cause  scrap  in 
rolling,  the  latter  are  decidedly  harmful  and  dangerous,  when 
they  are  arranged  so  closely  to  the  ingot-surface  that  they  are 
affected  by  the  oxidizing  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  ren- 
der the  ingot-surface  so  weak  that  it  cannot  withstand  con- 
traction, or  that  it  is  torn  apart  in  rolling. 

These  dangerous  blow-holes  must  be  prevented,  since  they 
are  doing  all  the  damage  to  the  ingot,  while  solidifying  in  the 
mold  and  in  rolling. 

An  ingot,  containing  a  broad  ring  of  blow-holes  close  to  the 
skin,  will  naturally  be  much  weaker  here  than  when  the  skin 
consists  of  solid  steel  of  considerable  thickness.  The  ingot, 
contracting  in  the  mold,  while  cooling  down,  will  already  be 
quite  cool  and  solid  in  the  four  corners,  while  the  four  sides, 
especially  in  the  middle,  are  still  very  hot  and  much  less  solid 
than  the  corners.  Contracting,  the  ingot  will  exert  a  tension 
on  these  sides,  since  it  cannot  yield  in  the  corners,  where 
naturally  great  friction  exists  between  ingot  and  mold.  Tlie 
weaker  the  solid  skin  of  the  ingot  has  been  made  by  blow-holes, 
arranged  rjirectly  underneath,  the  less  it  can  withstand  the 
heavy  p\ill  of  the  contracting  steel,  and  the  easier  the  ingot- 
surface  will  therefore  be  torn  ay)art. 
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The  same  will  happen  when  the  steel,  by  running  between 
stool  and  mold,  forms  a  fin  of  solid  metal  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ingot.  The  steel  contracts  not  only  sideways,  but  also  verti- 
cally. At  the  bottom  the  fin  prevents  the  free  contraction, 
while  in  the  up[)er  part  the  ferrostatic  pressure  crowds  the  still 
plastic  steel  close  to  the  walls  of  the  mold,  causing  thereby 
heavy  friction  between  ingot  and  mold.  The  ingot-surface 
must  consequently  crack.  But  even  when  there  is  no  fin  of 
solid  steel  at  the  bottom  of  the  ingot  its  surface  may  crack, 
since  the  ingot,  while  pressed  against  the  walls  of  the  mold  in 
its  upper  part,  may  hang  itself  up  in  the  mold,  due  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  lower  part.  If  the  ingot-skin  is  weakened  by 
dangerous  blow-holes,  very  deep  and  bad  cracks  may  develop. 
Such  cracks  generally  lie  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ingot,  and 
are  more  likely  to  occur  in  "bottle-top"  than  in  "open-top" 
molds. 

Blow-hoU's  which  are  separated  from  the  outside  air  by  a 
very  thin  solid  skin  only,  will  often  open  up  in  the  soaking-pit. 
Here  the  already  thin  skin  is  still  more  reduced  by  the  forma- 
tion of  scale  on  the  ingot,  while  tlie  heating  expands  the  gases 
in  the  blow-holes,  so  that  they  may  break  through.  Such  in- 
gots, coming  out  of  the  soaking-pit,  will  look  pitted.  Many 
blow-holes  have  been  opened,  and  the  air,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  sides  of  these  blow-holes,  will  o.xidize  them.  Even 
when  the  blow-holes  are  still  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  steel, 
the  rolling  will  easily  tear  ajtart  this  thin  solid  surface,  and 
many  fine  (otlen,  indeed,  large)  cracks  will  appear  on  the 
blooms.  These  cracks,  at  first  straight,  will  by  and  by  become 
V-shaped;  their  sides  will  overlap;  and  the  finished  product 
will  show  •*  snakes  "  and  "  fiaws."  Dangerous  blow-lioles,  lying 
close  beneath  the  ingot-surface,  will  therefore  be  the  chief  cause 
of  scrap  in  the  rolling-mill  and  the  rejections  in  rail-,  plate-  and 
other  mills. 

The  prevention  of  such  blow-holes,  even  at  considerable  ex- 
pense, will  pay  for  itself  hy  lowering  the  percentage  of  scrap 
and  "seconds,"  and  improving  the  <|uality  of  the  finished  prod- 
ucts. 
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Zinc  Oxide  in  Iron-Ores,  and  the  Effect  of  Zinc  in  the 

Iron    Blast-Furnace. 

BY  JOHN  J.  PORTER,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO.* 

(Toronto  Meeting,  July,  1907.) 

Unusual  problems  have  arisen  at  certain  iron  blast-furnaces 
in  Virginia  through  the  fact  that  the  ore-supplies,  derived  from 
the  Oriskany  formation,  contain  from  a  trace  up  to  1  per  cent, 
of  zinc  oxide.  Since  the  technical  literature  bearing  on  this 
subject  is  very  scant,  the  following  notes,  based  on  personal 
experience,  will  probably  be  of  value  to  those  of  our  members 
who  are  interested  in  iron  blast-furnace  practice. 

The  course  of  zinc  through  the  blast-furnace  is  readily 
traced.  Entering  the  throat  as  zinc  oxide,  finely  dissemi- 
nated through  the  ore,  it  descends  unchanged  to  the  fusion- 
zone,  since  a  temperature  of  1,000°  C.  or  more  is  required 
for  its  reduction.  At  the  fusion-zone,  the  zinc  oxide  is  re- 
duced by  solid  carbon  to  metallic  zinc,  w^hich  is  set  free  as 
vapor  and  rises  with  the  ascending  gases  to  the  cooler  zones 
of  the  furnace.  In  cooling  through  the  range  of  tempera- 
ture from  1,000°  to  500°  C.  the  zinc  is  re-oxidized  according 
to  the  reaction  Zn  -|-  CO  2  =  ZnO  -|-  CO,  and  the  resulting 
zinc  oxide,  being  in  a  very  fine  state  of  division,  is  readily  car- 
ried along  by  the  ascending  gases.  Portions,  however,  de- 
posit on  the  descending  stock  and  are  carried  down,  again  to 
pass  through  the  same  cycle  of  changes.  Still  other  portions 
deposit  on  the  lining  of  the  stack,  and  gradually  form  hard 
masses  of  "cadmia."  Of  the  remainder  of  the  zinc  oxide,  the 
greater  part  passes  out  of  the  furnace,  and  is  either  deposited 
in  the  down-comer,  dust-trap,  stoves,  boilers  and  flues,  or 
passes  through  the  chimney  into  the  atmosphere.  A  small 
portion  escapes  reduction  and  enters  the  slag  as  zinc  oxide, 
while  still  Jinothcr  j»r)rtir)n  is  absorbed  into  the  lining  of  the 
furnace. 


*  AwiiHtant  Profes'jor  of  Metalliirj^y,  University  of  Cincinnati. 
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Although  a  quantitative  estimate  of  the  final  distrihution  of 
the  zinc  oxide  charged  into  a  furnace  is  attended  with  much 
difficulty  and  uncertainty,  the  following  approximate  results, 
covering  a  period  of  six  months  at  one  plant,  may  be  of  in- 
terest. The  figures  are  percentages  of  the  total  zinc  oxide 
charged  into  the  furnace  during  the  period,  as  determined  from 
the  weight  of  ore  used,  and  the  average  percentage  of  zinc 
contained  therein  : 

Per  Cent. 
In  furnace-cadmia  (weighed  ),     .......        8 

In  down-comer  deposits  (weighed),     ......       9 

In  Hue-cadmia  i  weighed  i,  .13 

In  tlue-»lust  (estimated),  .1) 

In  dust-catcher  dust  (estimated),  .8 

AKsorlu'd  in  hearth-  and  Ixj-^h-lining  (weighed),  4 

Alw«»rl»ed  in  inwall  lining  (estimated),  •'> 

Eliminated  in  Hlag  (calculated),  ...  12 

Lost  at  furnace-top  through  the  lowering  of  bell  (  calculated  ),   .        9 
I'naccounted  for  an<l  error,  in  stoves,  boilers,  chimney-tines,  and 
lost  through  draft-stack  ( flifTerence ),  .  2'A 

The  difficulties  which  arise  from  the  j>re,sence  of  zinr  in  the 
blast-furnacL'  may  he  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to 
the  causes  : 

(1)  Mechanical  action;  (2)  physical  action;  and  (I5j  chemical 
action. 

1.  Mechaniral  Action. — I'ndcr  this  head  are  such  troubles  as 
the  choking  of  the  stove-checkers  and  gas-flues  by  the  zinc 
oxide  dust,  and  the  obstruction  of  the  down-comer  and  furnace- 
throat  by  cadmia  formations.  These  formations  are  of  consid- 
erable interest,  and  have  been  noted  in  technical  literature.' 
They  form  a  ring  adhering  to  the  lining  just  below  the  point 
where  the  stock  strikes  in  charging,  which  frequently  attains 
sufficient  tliickness  to  obstruct  seriously  the  pat^sage  of  the 
stock  and  gases.  In  furnaces  having  a  single  point  of  take- 
off for  the  gases  the  tendency  is  for  the  cadmia  to  deposit 
chietly  on  the  side  opposite  this  point,  which  destroys  the 
symmetry  of  the  stock-line  and  causes  an  uneven  distributi»»n 
of  tlie  stock,  with  all  its  attendant  evils. 

'  Taylor,  A  lUant  Ftjniace  Troblrm  with  Zinc,  F.nginfrriwj  and  Mining  Jounuit^ 
▼ol.  Ixvii.,  p.  4f>U  (18'.»U)  ;  Means,  The  Flue-I>nHt  of  the  F'umacea  at  Ixiw  M<M>r, 
Va.,  TVriru.,  xvii.,  129  U>  131  (  18.H.H  89  i  ;  Firmstone,  Note  on  a  l>vp(tttt  of  Cadmia 
in  a  Cuke  Furnace,  TVaiu.,  vii ,  93  to  9))   (1878-79). 
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The  oadniia  has  a  stratitiod  structure,  is  g-reenish  gray  in 
color,  is  exceedingly  hard,  heavy  and  tough,  and  closely  resem- 
bles the  mineral  zincite  in  all  physical  properties.  It  usually 
contains  from  85  to  90  per  cent,  of  ZnO,  and  from  0.5  to  1  per 
cent,  of  metallic  zinc. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  iron  industry  of  Virginia,  these  cadmia 
deposits  were  not  recognized  as  having  any  value,  and  large 
quantities  were  thrown  on  the  dumps.  The  application  of 
chemistry  to  blast-furnace  practice,  however,  caused  the  value 
of  the  cadmia  to  be  recognized,  and  now  it  is  considered  an 
asset  of  sufficient  importance,  when  recovered,  to  offset  largely 
the  difficulties  attending  its  presence  in  the  furnace. 

The  prevention  of  the  difficulties  due  to  mechanical  action 
is  quite  simple,  and  for  the  most  part  very  effective.  Two- 
pass  stoves,  with  wide  checkers  and  overhead  flues,  practically 
eliminate  any  troublesome  clogging.  A  down-comer  of  ample 
size  and  proper  inclination  will  usually  remain  free  from  ob- 
structions during  an  average  blast,  while  if  an  obstruction 
should  form,  a  stop  of  a  few  hours  will  suffice  to  cut  out  the 
cadmia  at  the  throat,  where  it  deposits  the  thickest. 

The  removal  of  the  cadmia  formed  in  the  furnace  itself  is 
more  difficult.  The  old-time  remedy  w^as  to  blow  out  the 
furnace  every  six  months  and  remove  the  deposits.  A  varia- 
tion practiced  by  some  adventurous  furnace-men  was  to  bank 
the  furnace  and  cut  out  the  cadmia  from  a  swinging  scaffold, 
but  in  this  case  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  w^ork  was  not  ac- 
complished without  the  *'  gassing  "  of  every  one  employed  on 
the  ']o\). 

In  recent  practice  encouraging  results  have  been  obtained 
by  the  use  of  cast-iron  stock-linings.  The  zinc  oxide  appar- 
ently does  not  adhere  to  the  iron  with  any  considerable  tenac- 
ity, and  any  thin  coating  that  forms  is  cracked  off,  leaving 
the  plates  clean.  Water-cooled  plates  also  have  been  tried,  but 
they  are  no  more  effective  than  the  plain  ones,  while  they  are 
quite  liable  to  crack  and  allow  the  water  to  leak  into  the  stack 
and  backing.  In  one  case  this  leakage  caused  a  serious  scaf- 
fold, the  cause  of  which  remained  unsuspected  for  some  time. 
One  result  of  the  cast-iron  stock-lining,  which  was  not  antici- 
pated, wa.s  the  formation  of  a  cadmia-deposit  on  the  brick  lin- 
ing lower  in  the  furnace.      It  had  been   thought   that  the  wear 
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of  the  stock  would  prevent  any  accumulation  there,  hut  in  one 
instance  which  came  to  my  notice  a  zinc  ring,  ahout  1  ft.  thick 
and  3  ft.  wide,  was  found  at  this  point  after  a  hlast  of  nine 
months.  The  deposit,  however,  was  much  smaller  than  would 
have  formed  if  the  iron  plates  had  been  omitted;  moreover,  its 
thickness  was  nearly  uniform,  so  that  there  was  but  little  effect 
on  the  distribution  of  the  stock. 

2.  Physical  Action. — Under  this  head  are  included  the  disturb- 
ances due  to  the  absorption  of  heat  by  masses  of  zinc  oxide 
which  reach  the  hearth.  These  masses  may  come  either  from 
a  cadmia-deposit  at  the  stock-line,  or  from  a  seatiold  or  other 
accumulation  lower  in  the  furnace.  In  explanation  of  this 
latter  assertion  it  should  be  said  that  zinc  oxide  possesses  the 
power  of  entering  into  these  accumulations  to  an  almost  in- 
credible extent,  and  greatly  augments  the  dithculties  due  to 
them.  It  is  not  generally  so  recognized,  but  I  believe  that 
zinc  oxide  not  only  enters  into  the  scaffold  after  its  formation, 
but  also  verv  i^reatlv  increases  the  tendencv  to  form  these  ac- 
cretions;  my  opinion  being  based  largely  on  the  great  tenacity 
with  which  zinc  oxide  adheres  to  the  lining. 

In  an  earlier  article  on  this  subject,-  I  took  the  ground  that 
a  "  zinc-slip,"  or  fall  of  zincy  material  to  the  hearth,  wouhl 
have  no  material  effect  on  tlie  working  of  tlie  furnace,  my 
opinion  being  based  on  calculations  of  the  theoretical  heat-ab- 
sorption caused  by  the  fall  of  one  ton  of  cadmia-deposit.  Later 
experiences  liave  caused  me  to  modify  this  view  to  some  extent. 
It  is  probably  true  that  a  fall  of  cadmia-deposit  coming  at  a 
time  when  the  furnace  is  hot  will  cause  only  a  slight  chilling, 
and  will  ?iot,  as  a  rule,  affect  tlie  grade  of  the  iron.  The  fall 
of  a  scaffold  or  scab  containing  a  large  proportion  of  zinc,  how- 
ever, is  a  more  serious  matter,  since  the  heat  denuinded  for  the 
re<luction  and  volatilization  of  the  zinc  is  taken  from  the  hearth 
of  the  t'urnace  at  the  time  when  it  can  least  be  spared. 

After  a  heavy  slip  of  this  eharacter  tlie  cimler  conu>  up 
bla<k  and  glassy,  fumes  strongly  of  zinc  oxide,  and  shows  little 
blue  flames  of  burning  zinc  as  it  runs  down  the  gutter.  The 
gas  at  the  top  of  the  furnace  when  the  liell  is  lowered  burns 
with  a  white   tlame  and   gives  off  dense   yellow  fumes  of  zinc 

»  Iron  AjK,  Mar.  '^4,  HM>4,  p.  li> 
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oxide.  At  some  of  the  older  furnaces,  having  badly-cracked 
crucible-jackets,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  metallic  zinc  ooz- 
ing out  of  the  cracks  at  such  times.^  The  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  furnace  takes  place  very  suddenly ;  and,  as  a  rule, 
the  s:reater  portion  of  the  zinc  is  eliminated  from  the  hearth 
within  3  or  4  hr.  There  is  usually  a  second  less-marked  ap- 
pearance of  zinc  in  the  hearth  about  10  or  12  hr.  after  the 
first  one,  and  occasionally  a  third  after  still  another  interval. 
These  I  attribute  to  the  deposition  of  a  portion  of  the  zinc  as 
oxide  upon  the  stock  at  a  certain  zone  in  the  furnace,  whereby 
it  is  returned  to  the  hearth.  I  have  never  been  able  to  detect 
zinc  in  the  cast-iron  made  during  these  periods,  and  it  enters 
the  slag  to  the  extent  of  only  a  few  hundredths  of  1  per  cent., 
or  but  slightly  in  excess  of  the  normal  amount.  This  seems 
rather  remarkable,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  it  satisfactorily. 
The  cooling-eftect  exerted  by  the  zinc  oxide  in  the  hearth  of 
the  furnace  is  made  up  as  follows :  heat  necessary  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  zinc  oxide  from,  say,  800°  C.  to  1,300°  C. ; 
heat  absorbed  by  the  reduction  of  zinc  oxide  by  carbon ;  latent 
heat  of  fusion  of  the  resulting  zinc,  and  latent  heat  of  evapora- 
tion of  the  zinc.  (Since  the  subsequent  condensation  and  re- 
oxidation  of  the  zinc  take  place  in  the  higher  zones  of  the 
furnace,  the  heat  developed  is  not  available  in  the  hearth  and 
need  not  be  considered  here.)  Based  on  a  quantity  of  1  lb.  of 
zinc  oxide,  the  loss  of  heat  in  pound-calories  in  the  items  just 
enumerated  is: 

Calories. 
Sensible  heat  absorbed,  O.lo  X  500,        .....         75 

Heat  of  reduction,  1051  —  356, 695 

Intent  lieat  of  fusion,  .......         22.o 

Latent  heat  of  evaporation  ( approximately),  .         •       425 


Total, 


1,217.5 


Assuming  that  1  lb.  of  coke  in  the  blast-furnace  develops 
3,800  calories,  it  is  evident  that  0.32  lb.  of  coke  will  be  neces- 
sary to  furnish  the  1,217.5  calories,  while  an  additional  0.148  lb. 
of  carbon,  or,  say,  O.U;.')  lb.  of  coke,  is  consumed  in  the  reduc- 
tion reaction,  making  a  total  of  0.485  lb.  of  cok(!  for  1  lb.  of 
zinc  oxide. 


•  See, also,  Firingtone,  Note  on  a  Deposit  of  Cadmia  in  a  Coke  I'nrriace,  TranH., 
vii.,  93  to  99  (1878-79). 
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In  order  to  prevent  any  possible  niisunder^tandinir,  it  rflKJiild 
be  noted  that,  while  these  figures  refer  to  the  lieat  lost  to  the 
hearth  of  the  furnace,  the  calculations  given  in  my  former 
paper,  previously  referred  to,  deal  only  with  the  heat  lost  to 
the  furnace  as  a  whole.  This  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  consid- 
erable difference  in  the  two  results. 

The  only  method  which  has  l^een  developed  to  correct  this 
disturbance  istlie  crude  one  of  charging  extra  fuel  upon  the  first 
indications  of  a  '*  zinc-slip."  Probably  in  this  case  "an  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  f)Ound  of  cure,"  and  extreme  care  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  scaffolds  would  be  of  more  benefit  than 
anything  else.  It  is  unfortunate,  therefore,  tliat  the  poor  blow- 
ing-equipment and  the  absence  of  proper  stocking-facilities  at 
many  of  the  plants  in  Virginia  cause  them  to  run  irregularly,  and 
render  them  particularly  liable  to  this  form  of  troulile. 

3.  Chemical  Action. — Under  this  head  may  be  discussed  the 
action  of  zinc  o.xide  on  the  fire-brick  lining  of  the  furnace.  It 
is  unusual  for  a  furnace  in  this  district  to  run  more  than  a  year 
without  relining  the  hearth  and  bosh,  and  although  not  gen- 
erally so  recognized,  I  believe  that  the  presence  of  zinc  o.xide  is 
the  chief  cause  of  this  deterioration.  An  examination  of  the 
lining  remaining  in  these  furnaces  after  blowing-out  reveals  the 
following  facts:  The  bricks  in  tlie  hearth  and  lower  part  of  the 
bosli  are  very  soft  and  of  a  greenish-black  color.  They  contain 
considerable  cari)on,  and  40  per  cent,  or  mori'  of  zinc  oxide, 
while  small  yellow  crystals  of  the  zinc  oxide  are  al)undant. 
Higher  up  in  the  furnace  tlie  bricks  are  firmer,  and  contain 
less  zinc  oxide  and  carbon,  while  above  the  mantle  the  structure 
is  unclianged,  but  the  color  is  deep  blue.  Amilysis  shows  only 
a  trace  of  carbon,  with  about  20  per  cent,  of  zinc  oxide.  Tlie 
blue  color  is  commoidv  attributed  to  zinc  by  the  furnace-men 
of  the  district,  but  as  I  have  noticed  it  in  other  furna«*es  not 
using  zincy  ores,  I  am  dispose<l  to  attrii)Ute  it  to  the  presence 
of  titanium  in  the  brick.  The  researches  of  Dr.  8eger  have 
shown  tiiat  titanic  acid  gives  a  blue  color  to  kaolin  when  heated 
to  a  high  temperature,  and  it  is  well  known  that  many,  if  not 
most,  of  our  tire-clays  co!itain  appreciable  amoujits  of  this  ele- 
ment. 

Dr.  SteL''er.  in  an  ifivestigation  of  the  <'ause  of  the  <risintegra- 
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tion  of  zino-inuffles/  found  that  the  zinc-vapors  attack  tlie  chij 
suhstanco  according  to  the  reaction  AloO.,,  2SiO^  +  Zn  +  CO^  = 
A1._.0.,  ZnO  +  CO  4-  iSiO^,  forming  zinc-spinel  and  truly  mite. 
Willcmitc  (:2ZnO,  SiO.)  is  also  formed.  Dr.  Muehlhauser  finds 
that  the  formation  of  zinc-spinel  takes  place  principally  when 
the  muffle  is  still  new  and  porous.  The  absence  of  a  glaze  on 
the  side  next  to  the  fuel  allows  the  gases  to  diffuse  into  the 
walls  of  the  mutfie,  where,  meeting  the  zinc-vapors,  the  reaction 
takes  place. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Steger  and  Dr.  Muehlhauser  affords  a  very 
clear  explanation  of  the  action  of  zinc  on  the  iron  blast-furnace 
lining,  although  it  does  not  account  for  the  presence  of  finely- 
divided  carbon  or  of  free  zinc  oxide.  This  latter,  however,  prob- 
a]»ly  results  from  the  fact  that  the  lining  is  considerably  cooler 
than  the  hearth-space,  permitting  the  oxidation  of  zinc  by  car- 
bon dioxide.  It  is  assumed  that  zinc-spinel  forms  at  temper- 
atures above  the  reduction-point  of  zinc  oxide,  which  is  more 
than  1,000°  C,  and,  this  being  true,  the  clay  would  be  attacked 
on  the  interior  surface  of  the  lining,  with  a  formation  of  zinc- 
spinel,  while  farther  out,  where  cooler  from  radiation,  there 
would  be  deposition  of  zinc  oxide  without  disintegration  of  the 
brick.  It  is  actually  found  that  the  bricks  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  furnace  are  badly  disintegrated,  have  lost  all  trace  of  the 
original  structure,  and  are  so  soft  that  they  can  be  crumbled 
between  thumb  and  finger,  while  farther  back  the  structure  of 
the  brick  begins  to  show ;  it  is  harder,  and  the  yellow  crystals 
of  zinc  oxide  are  abundant.  These  observations  show  that 
theory  and  fact  are  in  close  agreement. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  experiments  have  been  tried  with  the 
object  of  reducing  the  action  of  the  zinc  on  the  lining  of  the 
iron  blast-furnace.  It  is  improbable  that  anything  could  be 
done  with  a  glaze,  since  the  wear  of  the  lining  is  comparatively 
rapid.  A  series  of  experiments  to  show  the  relative  resistance 
of  the  various  brands  of  fire-bricks  to  the  action  of  zinc-vapors 
would  undoubtedly  lead  to  beneficial  results,  and,  in  view  of 
the  j)Ossibility  of  lcngth<'ning  the  life  of  the  lining,  and  thereby 
Becuringa  longer  cani[»aign  for  the  furnace,  it  seems  well  worth 
while  to  undertake  the  experiments  suggested. 

*  ToniniluAtnt:  Zfituruj^  ;i i^giractt'd  in  the  TrannaAtions  of  the  American  Ceramic 
Soeirty,  vol.  vii.,  p.  277  M005). 
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Secrecy  in  the  Arts. 

BY   JAMES    IMH  (il.AS,    LL.D. ,    NKW    VuUK,     N.    V. 
(Toronto  Meeting,  July,  1907.) 

Tiiou«;n  liberality  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  proiiiiiieiit  trait  ot" 
the  Scottisli  cliaracter,  Canada  owes  to  a  Scotchman,  Sir  Wm. 
Macdonald,  more  than  to  any  other  ot"  its  people,  not  only  wise 
ideas,  but  pecuniary  help  towar^ls  extending  education:  and 
another  Scotchman,  in  Xew  ^'ork,  has  sumptuously  housed 
under  one  roof  three  branches  of  the  engineering  fraternity, 
of  which  we  are  one. 

Having  thus  created  us  members  of  the  same  family — for  the 
metiiphorical  meaning  of  house  and  kinship  is  identical — Mr. 
Carnegie  expresses  more  emphatically  than  even  he  could  in 
words,  that,  by  affording  facilities  for  closest  inten^ourse,  he  in- 
vites the  mechanical,  electrical  and  mining  engineers  to  par- 
ticii>ate  in  the  freest  interchange  ot"  idea  and  experience,  and 
to  correlate  and  combine  the  results  of  their  studies  and  activi- 
ties; and,  being  members  of  the  same  household,  to  banish  re- 
serve and  secrecy. 

And  now  we,  the  members  t)f  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Kngineers,  meet  as  though  we  were  at  home  in  a  neigh- 
boring country.  For  whether  we  meet  in  Canada,  in  Kngland, 
or  elsewliere,  the  Institute  is  always  received  as  though  no 
political  or  geograpbical  divisions  separated  its  members  from 
those  of  congenial  associations  in  the  land  of  its  host.  In 
truth,  the  title  which  we  have  assumed  claims  for  the  sphere  of 
our  activities  tlie  whole  American  continent,  regardless  of  such 
trifling  details  as  lioundary-lines.  The  fact  that  we  meet  to 
communicate  each  other's  experience,  to  discuss  our  difficulties, 
and  to  seek  each  other's  aid  in  solving  the  intricate  problems 
that  BO  often  present  themselves  in  the  course  of  our  |»rofes- 
sional  life,  is  an  a<knowledgnient  of  our  iinlividual  helpless- 
ness; and  therefore  an  argument  t'or  unite<l  effort.  Hut  no 
effort  can  be  of  any  value  if  there  is  an  underlying  suspicion 
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of  reserve  aiul  lack  of  caiulor  in  our  treatment  of  the  technical 
questions  which  it  is  our  province  at  these  meetings  to  discuss. 

Yet  there  are  Hmits  to  the  extent  to  which  we  may  go  as 
officials  of  puhlic  companies.  We  know  that  even  as  profes- 
sional men  it  is  not  always  easy  to  reconcile  principles  with 
practice,  and  on  this  subject  of  sincerity  and  transparent  diiFu- 
sion  of  our  experience  there  is  some  slight  difference  of  opinion 
and  difficulty  of  application.  Few^  of  us  are  as  favorably  situated 
as  the  college  professors,  whose  first  duty  is  to  unbosom  them- 
selves to  their  students  of  all  they  know,  and  perhaps  of  a  little 
which  they  only  suppose  they  know.  The  most  of  us  are  paid 
officials  of  corporations  whose  raison  d'etre  is  to  make  mone}^, 
and  whose  executive  officers  sometimes,  not  without  some 
reason,  consider  their  trade  secrets  as  part  of  their  capital. 
Some  companies  confide  these  secrets  to  the  honor  of  their 
technical  workers  under  as  strict  rules  as  those  imposed  on 
their  cashier  in  the  distribution  of  their  money.  Unless,  there- 
fore, our  employers  permit,  we  as  employees  are  under  pledge 
of  secrecy.  Many  large  manufacturing,  mining  and  metallur- 
gical concerns  put  no  restriction  upon  the  freedom  of  their 
technical  staff,  but  some  of  our  largest  certainly  impose  on 
their  employees  absolute  silence  as  to  all  that  transpires  within 
their  laboratories  or  workshops. 

If  the  question  were  left  to  us  alone,  it  would  be  easy  of 
solution.  Our  reliance  on  one  another,  as  workmen  in  such  dis- 
tinct branches  of  engineering  as  civil,  mechanical,  electrical, 
and  mining,  is  so  close  that  we  must  co-operate  in  every  large 
enterprise  we  undertake.  We  cannot  succeed  singly,  for  few 
of  us  claim  to  be  so  encyclopaedic  in  our  knowledge  or  univer- 
sal in  our  experience  as  to  make  it  safe  to  rely  on  our  own  ac- 
quaintance with  the  practical  details  of  every  one  of  these  im- 
portant departments.  We  therefore  seek  each  other's  assistance, 
and  consequently  share  in  each  otlier's  secrets;  for  every  man's 
special  knowledge  is  to  the  other  man,  who  is  more  ignorant 
or  inexperienced,  a  secret,  or  a  "  mystery,"  as  old  tradesmen 
and  professional  men  used  to  call  it. 

Every  industrial  advance  l)rings  us  closer  together  and  makes 
it  more  impossible  to  act  independently.  Till  very  recently  the 
civil  engineer  surveyed  and  located  the  line  of  railroad;  the 
metallurgist  made  the  rails  and  tlic;  iron  and  steel  for  the  loco- 
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motives;  the  mechanical  engineer  designed  the  LMjuipnient,  and 
what  was  left  for  the  electrician  to  do  was  to  string  the  tele- 
graph wires.  Now  all  this  is  changed.  The  electrical  engineer 
is,  in  importance,  springing  into  the  first  rank ;  and  he  re- 
quires such  special  acquaintance  with  the  mysterious  forces, 
whose  distribution  and  useful  energy  he  handles  with  so  nuu-h 
audacity,  and  yet  safety,  that  few  of  us  are  particularly  anxious 
to  meddle  with  his  operations. 

Or,  to  take  a  mining  instance,  in  reaching  a  decision  as  to 
the  adoption,  in  underground  or  overground  haulage,  of  elec- 
tricity or  compressed  air,  even  in  metalliferous  mines,  the  ver- 
dict must  depend  on  so  many  delicate  and  [)urely  technical 
considerations  that  few  superintendents  or  general  managers 
would  consider  themselves  sufticiently  informed  to  commit 
themselves  until  their  mechanical  and  electrical  advisers  had 
marshaled  all  the  facts  and  arguments  for  and  against  each 
system.  I  nrrd  not  cite  other  instances  in  which  co-operation 
is  demanded  in  the  carrying-out  of  almost  every  modern  enter- 
prise, or  in  the  equipment  of  the  complicated  mechanisms 
which  have  replaced  the  simpler  contrivances  of  our  fore- 
fathers. The  modern  steamship  exceeds  Columhus's  caravels 
in  size  and  complexity  of  construction  as  much  as  does  a  limi- 
te<l  train  an  old  stage-coacli.  And  in  proportion  to  the  mul- 
titude of  their  parts  and  the  tremendous  energy  of  the  forces 
which  must  l)e  called  into  play  to  move  them,  is  the  diversity 
of  knowledge,  talent  and  skill  re(piire<l  to  design,  construct 
and  operate  tliem.  As  I  have  said,  therefore,  if  it  depended 
upon  us  alone,  there  would  he  no  ditierence  of  opinion  as 
to  the  necessity  of  perfect  open-mindedness,  and  as  little  back- 
wardness in  applying  tliis  princi[»le  to  practice. 

I  think,  moreover,  that  many  of  us  are  also  convincetl  that 
open-mindedness  to  the  suggestions  of  others  is  a  useful  <|uality 
to  carry  into  our  work,  even  after  we  and  our  scientific  staff, 
in  our  joint  wisdom,  have  co-operated  in  formulating  and  lay- 
ing out  our  plans.  Kvery  draftsnnin  in  our  offices,  every  njas- 
ter  mechanic  in  our  shops,  every  foreman  in  our  mines,  is  an 
expert  in  his  particular  line,  ami  may  he  supposed  to  l>e  familiar 
with  minutije  which  have  escaped  our  observation,  or,  to  put 
it  fratikly,  may  know  more  tlian  we  do  ourselves  on  some  of 
the  innumerable  details  wliich    make  u[>  the  sum  total  of  tlie 
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questions  on  which  we  have  ultimately  to  pass.  The  siig- 
i^estions  coniiug  tVoin  such  subordinate  sources  may  not 
always  be  worthy  of  acceptance ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
never  wise  on  our  part  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  or  a  disdainful 
shoulder  to  them.  In  our  ow^n  small  w^ay  and  w^ork,  we 
feel  sometimes  almost  ashamed  to  accept  credit  accorded  to  us 
for  ingenuity  and  foresight  in  devising  either  mechanical  or 
industrial  novelties,  or  in  organizing  enterprises,  when  we  re- 
call the  hints  from  others  w^hich  have  suggested  thoughts 
to  ourselves.  For  though  undoubtedly,  especially  in  the  most 
imposing  cases,  the  one  inspiring  mind  has  conceived  the 
idea^  either  of  the  invention  or  of  the  enterprise,  only  by  the 
co-operation  of  a  number  of  subordinate  agents,  who  often  be- 
long to  the  multitude  of  the  unknown  and  forgotten,  could  the 
idea  have  been  worked  out  to  the  glory  and  the  profit  of  the 
inventor  or  promoter.  It  is  ahvays  difficult  to  decide  how 
much  of  the  result  should  be  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  con- 
spicuous man  and  how  much  to  that  of  the  hard-working,  plod- 
ding, unimaginative  grubber  among  details,  or  to  the  brilliant, 
erratic,  and,  because  erratic,  unsuccessful  fellows  w^ho  do  so 
much  of  the  world's  work,  and  yet  get  so  little  of  the  praise 
or  the  gold.  But  this  is  certain,  that  in  our  own  work,  whether 
it  be  conspicuous  or  not,  w^e  shall  ahvays  benefit  by  inviting 
suggestions  from  the  humblest  of  our  co-operators,  encourag- 
ing them  to  think  independently,  and  fearlessly  to  express 
their  thoughts.  That  this  is  already  one  of  the  prominent 
rpialities  of  American  industry  is  manifest  from  the  large  num- 
ber of  patents  which  are  taken  out  by  inconspicuous  laborers 
in  the  fields  of  engineering,  especially  of  mechanics. 

I  recently  went,  one  Friday  morning,  into  our  purchasing 
de(»artment  and  found  every  desk  empty,  and  all  the  clerks 
assembled  in  the  manager's  room.  He  had  found  it  conducive 
to  the  most  efficient  conduct  of  his  office  to  assemble  all  his 
staff  once  a  week  for  free  discussion  as  to  the  most  economical 
distribution  of  w^ork.  The  result  was  that  instead  of  late  hours 
and  overtime  the  necessary  day's  work  was  obtained  very 
easily  within  office  hours;  for  suggestions  from  the  men  actu- 
ally engaged  were  found  to  be  worth  more  than  those  from  the 
men  merely  superintending.  The  youngest  were  not  snubbed, 
if  they  ventured  to  make  a  remark  ;  and  thus  the  spirit  of  pride 
and  co-operation  pervaded  the  whole  group. 
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We  have  all  heard  how  Mr.  Carnegie  is  said  to  have  stimu- 
lated the  rivalry  of  his  superintendents  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments by  getting  them  to  meet  at  intervals  over  an  excellent 
lunch,  where  around  the  table  all  jealousy  vanished,  and  little 
technical  secrets,  which  are  liable  to  exist  even  among  friends, 
were  revealed.  But  good  cheer  is  not,  or  should  not  be,  neces- 
sary to  make  the  great  brotherhood  of  technical  workers  unfold 
their  sympathy  and  unbosom  their  secrets  to  one  another. 

But  we  return  to  our  main  subject.  How  far  and  how  com- 
pletely should  even  corporations  and  industrial  concerns  per- 
mit and  encourafje  the  intcrchani^e  of  information?  I  am  in- 
cliiied  to  think  that  few  limits  should  be  set;  for  every  limita- 
tion means  the  concealment  of  some  fact  or  some  principle 
which  oidy  if  revealed  can  be  developed  to  its  full  significance 
and  utility.  As  a  rule  this  can  be  best  done  by  the  action  of 
many  minds  and  many  hands.  Till  developed  it  does  not  yield 
its  full  advantage  to  even  the  original  discoverer,  for  he  alone, 
unaided,  in  the  solitude  of  his  laboratory  or  behind  the  bars  of 
his  factory,  without  the  practical  assistance  of  his  fellow-work- 
ers, rarely  brings  his  original  germinal  idea  into  efficient, 
}»ractical  utility. 

Were  we  free  to  appeal  to  purely  altruistic  motives,  it  would 
therefore  be  superfluous  to  argue  in  favor  of  complete  knowl- 
edge- and  experience-sharing,  but  profit-sharing  is  after  all  the 
impelling  motive  of  industrial  advance  to-day,  as  it  has  been 
in  all  ages,  and  to  reconcile  the  admitted  evils  of  secrecv  with 
the  admitted  advantages  of  publicity,  the  patent  laws  have  been 
tranjed.  They  liave  always  given  the  patentee  the  right  to  use 
♦  itlnr  in  his  person  or  through  his  agent  his  invention  or  dis- 
covery for  a  limited  number  of  years,  provided  lie  describes 
it  so  fully  that  it  ran  In-  practiced  by  one  skilled  in  the  art. 
The  publicity  and  knowledge  conveyed  by  the  specification 
stimulates  the  inventive  faculties  of  others,  an<l  patented  and 
unpatented  imjirovemefits,  along  the  line  of  the  original  iiiven- 
tion,  (lemonstrate  both  the  value  of  publicity  and  the  cupiditv 
of  njen,  even  of  the  technico-scientitic  class.  Annmg  the  great 
inventors  of  our  day  was  8ir  Henry  Bessemer.  Before  the 
Koyal  Commission,  appointed  to  suggest  revision  of  the  British 
patent  laws,  lie  gave  evi<lence,  some  of  which  he  has  enibodied, 
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with  very  sugicestive  comments,  in  his  autobiogrtiphy/  Before 
he  became  tamoiis  he  devised  machinery  for  making  bronze 
powder,  and  manufactured  the  powder  in  secret.  Of  this  he 
says  : 

*'  While  referrinjj  to  patents  for  inventions,  I  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  to 
this  particular  invention  of  bronze  powder  as  an  example  that  may  advantageously 
be  bonic  in  mind  by  those  short-sighted  persons  who  object  to  grants  of  letlers- 
pateni.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  security  offered  by  the  patent 
law  to  persons  who  expend  large  sums  of  money  and  valuable  time  in  pursuing 
novel  inventions,  results  in  many  new  and  important  improvements  in  our  manu- 
factures, which  otherwise  it  would  be  sheer  madness  for  men  to  waste  their 
energv  and  their  money  in  attempting.  But  in  this  particular  case  the  conditions 
were  most  unfavourable  for  patenting,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  article  produced 
was  only  a  powder,  and  could  not  be  identified  as  having  been  made  by  any  par- 
ticular form  of  mechanism.  Therefore  it  could  not  be  adequately  protected  by 
patent  ;  moreover,  by  my  machinery,  the  cost  of  production,  if  only  paid  for  at 
the  ordinary  rates  of  wages,  did  not  exceed  one-thirtieth  of  the  selling  price  of 
the  article.  This  fact  alone  offered  an  irresistible  temptation  to  others  to  evade 
the  inventor's  claims,  and  so  rendered  the  patent  law  a  most  inadequate  protec- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  great  value  of  a  small  bulk  of  the  material  made 
it  possible  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  in  secret,  and  this  method  of  manufacture 
was  rendered  the  more  feasible  by  making  each  different  class  of  machine  self- 
acting,  and  thereby  dispensing  entirely  with  a  host  of  skilled  manipulators.  It 
may  therefore  be  fairly  considered,  so  far  as  this  particular  article  was  concerned, 
that  there  were,  in  effect,  no  patent  laws  in  existence. 

"  Now  let  us  see  what  the  public  has  had  to  pay  for  not  being  able  to  give  this 
security  to  the  inventor.  To  illustrate  this  point,  I  may  repeat  the  simple  fact 
that  the  first  order  for  bronze  powder  obtained  by  my  traveller  was  for  two  pounds 
of  pale-gold,  at  eighty  shillings  per  pound  net,  for  the  Coalbrookdale  Iron  Com- 
pany. I  may  further  state  that,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  for  strict  secrecy, 
I  had  made  arrangements  with  three  young  men  (my  wife's  brothers),  to  whom 
salaries  were  paid  far  beyond  the  cost  of  mere  manual  labour  (of  which,  indeed, 
but  little  was  required).  My  friend  Mr.  Young  desired  to  occupy  the  position 
of  sleeping  partner  only,  and  not  be  troubled  with  any  details  of  the  manufac- 
ture ;  HO  i  entered  into  a  contract  with  him  to  pay  all  salaries,  find  all  raw  mate- 
rials, pay  rent,  engine  power,  and  bring  the  whole  produce  of  the  manufactory 
int*)  stock,  in  one-ounce  packages,  ready  for  delivery,  at  a  cost,  for  all  qualities, 
of  five  shillings  and  sixpence  per  pound  ;  after  which  he  and  I  shared  equally 
all  profits  of  the  sale.  It  is  rather  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  one-ounce  bot- 
tles of  gold  paint  were  labelled  five  shillings  and  sixpence  each,  off  which  the 
retailer  wan  allowed  a  liberal  discount. 

"Had  the  invention  been  patented,  it  would  have  become  pul)lic  property  in 
fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  patent,  after  which  period  the  public  would 
have  been  able  to  buy  bronze  powder  at  its  present  market  price,  viz.,  from  two 
shillingH  and  threei)ence  to  two  shillings  and  ninepence  per  pound.  But  this 
im{K>rtant  secret  was  kept  for  about  thirty-five  years,  and  the  public  had  to  pay 
excessively  high  prices  for  twenty-one  years  longer  than  they  would  have  done 
bad  the  invention  become  public  property  in  fourteen  years,  as  it  would  have 
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been  if  patented.  Even  this  does  not  represent  all  the  <lisadvantage  resulting 
from  secret  manufactures.  While  every  detail  of  production  was  a  profound 
secret,  there  were  no  improvements  niade  hy  the  outside  public  in  any  one  of  the 
machines  employed  during  the  whole  thirty-tive  years ;  whereas  during  the 
fourteen  years,  if  the  invention  had  l>een  patented  and  published,  there  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  many  imf)rove<l  machines  invented,  and  many  novel 
features  applied  to  totally  different  manufactures. 

"  I  have  lingered  long  over  this  subject  of  bronze  powder,  because  it  is  one 
which  has  had  great  influence  on  niy  career  ;  it  was  taken  up  at  a  period  when 
my  energy  and  my  endurance,  and  my  faith  in  my  own  powers,  were  at  their 
highest  ;  and  as  I  l<K>k  on  all  the  incidents  surrounding  it,  through  the  lapse  of 
time  and  the  many  changes  of  the  tifty  years  since  it  was  undertaken,  I  wonder 
how  I  had  the  courage  to  attack  a  subject  so  complicated  and  so  dithcult,  :in<l  one 
on  which  there  were  no  ilata  to  assist  me.  There  were  not  even  the  details  of 
former  failures  to  hold  up  the  finger  of  warning,  or  point  out  a  possible  path  to 
pursue,  for  no  one  had  yet  ventured  to  try  and  replace  the  delicate  manipulation 
which  experts  had  made  their  own,  l)oth  in  Japan  ami  China,  where  te.xls  and 
prayers  printe<l  with  bronze  were  offere<l  up  at  the  shrine  of  Confucius  two  thou- 
sand years  before  I  had  ever  seen  a  particle  of  bronze  powder." 

He  concludes  tliis  tirst  reference  to  his  powder  in  the  tbllow- 
ing  parairraph  : 

*'  In  closing  their  details  of  the  bronze  powder  man  ifacture,  I  may  say  that, 
later  on,  the  hauds4nue  royalties  paid  by  my  steel  lict-ncees  ren«lered  the  bronze 
powder  business  no  longer  necessary  to  me  as  a  s<jurce  of  income  ;  and  I  had  then 
the  extreme  sjilisfaction  of  presenting  the  works  to  my  brother-in-law,  Kichard 
-\llen,  who  had,  with  so  much  caution,  successfully  kept,  f«)r  m«>re  than  thirty 
years,  a  secret  for  which,  he  |>erfectly  well  knew,  some  thousands  of  pounds 
would  have  been  given  him  at  any  moment." 

IJiit  he  returns  to  the  suhject  of  patents  when  discussing  an- 
other invention  of  his,  that  for  niakini^  optical  and  plate  glass, 
thr  value  of  which,  for  some  rea.son  or  other,  the  trade  has 
never  appreciated.      He  says  (pp.  117.  lis): 

"There  is  one  |)oint  in  connection  with  patenletl  inventions  upon  which  1  have 
alwavH  felt  strongly.  I  have  maintained  (hat  the  public  derive  a  great  advantage 
by  uiteful  inventions  iK'ing  |Mitente<l,  l>ecause  the  invention  so  secured  is  valuable 
properly,  and  the  owner  is  necessarily  desirous  of  turning  that  proj>erty  to  the 
greatest  iulvantage  ;  he  either  hiuiM-lf  manufactures  the  pati-nteil  article,  or  he 
gnintit  licences  U>  others  tu  do  so.  In  either  case  the  public  reap  the  advantage 
of  U'ing  able  to  pun  base  a  better  or  cheajter  article  than  was  In-fore  known  to 
them,  due  to  the  inventor's  |H»rsi'ver:ince  in  foning  his  pro|K'rty  u|M)n  the  market. 
lUit  if  a  novel  article  or  manufacture  is  simply  pro|Mwed  bv  a  writer,  and  published 
in  the  techniml  pn>sA  or  in  newspzipers,  as  a  rule  i  almost  without  a  single  excep- 
tion) no  manufacturer  will  goto  the  troid)le  and  ex|>ense  of  trying  to  work  out 
the  pro|H)^ed  invention.  lie  says  to  himself:  '  I  shall  not  risk  the  exfiense  neces- 
-;iry  to  develop  this  new  idea,  for  it  may  entindy  fail  ;  or  even  if  I  succee«l,  it« 
developnunt  will  cost  me  much  more  than  it  will  cost  other  manufacturers,  win* 
will  immediately  avail  ihemstdves  i»f  it  if  I  .succeeti  ;  no,  let  some  one  elM'  try 
v<»i..  x,xxvni.— 'JO 
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il ;'  and  so  the  invention  is  lost  to  tlie  world  in  consequence  of  having  been  given 
away.  This  loss  to  the  puUlic  is  equally  the  case  with  patents  that  are  not  taken 
up;  and  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  etTective  inventions  which  I  have  ever 
made  may  be  here  cited  as  an  example,  as  it  formed  part  of  the  novel  system  of 
plate  glass  manufacture  just  referred  to." 

After  describing  his  plate-glass  invention  and  its  public  ne- 
glect, he  says  (p.  1*22) : 

"From  what  I  have  said  I  think  I  have  shown  that,  however  self-evident  an 
invention  may  be,  or  however  advantageous  it  might  be  to  a  manufacturer,  if  it  is 
public  property  he  will  not  touch  it." 

Sir  Henry  was  doubtless  correct  in  asserting  that  under  the 
impulse  of  self-interest  inventions  are  pushed  by  the  inventor 
more  vigorously  than  if  he  had  merely  the  scientific  credit  due 
and  given  to  investigators  to  spur  him  on.  But  he  really  gives 
us  an  argument  against  patents  when  he  describes  the  apathy 
of  the  public  to  his  glass  patents.  His  steel  patents  he  worked 
out  himself  and  brought  to  perfection  after  years  of  heavy  ex- 
pense and  labor,  and  by  adopting  certain  modifications  to  fit 
special  cases.  His  plate-glass  patents  he  never  himself  applied, 
but  they  would  probably  have  been  loaded  down  with  royalties 
which  the  trade  did  not  care  to  pay  while  taking  the  risk  of 
applying  them  to  practice.  As  to  his  bronze  powder,  he  would 
probably  have  made  far  more  out  of  it  had  he  reduced  the  ex- 
orbitant prices  and  increased  the  demand,  even  while  manufac- 
turing it  behind  closed  doors. 

It  is,  however,  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  patent 
laws,  except  casually  as  they  bear  upon  the  subject  of  secrecy 
in  the  arts.  Sir  Henry's  generalizations  are  substantially  cor- 
rect, but  they  are  too  sweeping;  for  there  have  been  great  in- 
ventions which  the  public  has  not  been  backward  in  using, 
though  they  were  freely  given  to  the  world.  One's  thoughts 
pans  with  i)leasure  from  the  contemplation  of  the  money-making 
inventors  and  investigators  to  such  prophets  and  apostles  of 
science  as  Sir  Michael  Faraday.  Sir  Michael's  profound  and 
original  investigations  into  electricity  and  magnetism  gave  the 
world  the  dynamo.  Though  he  did  not  work  out  the  mechani- 
cal details  of  a  practical  generator,  he  undoubtedly  invented 
appliances  which  might  have  been  used  for  making  a  strong 
basis-claim  for  a  patent.  lint  nothing  could  have  been  more 
repulsive  to  his  spirit  or  foreign  to  his  high  aim  in  life  than 
gauging  his  time  and  talents  by  a  mere  money  standard.     He 
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lived  contentedly  on  the  small  salary  he  received  from  the 
Royal  Institution,  i>reparing  his  lectures  to  children  with  as 
much  care  as  he  best(nved  on  those  delivered  before  the  Insti- 
tution which  made  liini  famous;  and  turning  his  great  learning 
and  power  of  investigation  to  the  nation's  good  in  return  for  very 
scanty  remuneration,  for  he  deliberately  decided  to  devote  his 
life  to  scientific  research  for  truth's  sake,  rather  than  to  use  his 
vast  attainments  in  the  service  of  Mammon.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career,  Faraday  added  to  his  salary  from  the  Royal 
Institution  by  what  he  called  commercial  work.  At  first,  his 
average  earnings  from  this  source  were  £240  per  year.  By 
1831  they  reached  £1,090.  By  1838  they  had  nhrunk  to  nothing; 
for  in  the  meantime  his  great  discovery  of  magneto-electricity 
was  made,  and  his  thoui^hts  were  so  intentlv  directed  to  his  ex- 
perimental  work  that  no  time  could  be  spared  for  money-making. 

Faraday's  min<l  was  too  absorbed  in  wonderment  and  almost 
religious  fervor,  as  the  secrets  of  nature  revealed  themselves, 
for  sordidness  in  any  form  to  find  kxlgment.  He  wasted  his 
energy  neitlR-r  in  money-making  nor  in  captiously  defending 
his  discoveries  and  great  conceptions  from  supposed  infringe- 
ment by  other  scholars.  He  never  forgot,  despite  his  brilliant 
original  work,  that  generally  the  great  investigators  only  lay 
the  keystone  in  the  arch  which  many  less  gifted  workers  have 
been  erecting  stone  by  stone.  He  did  not  consider  it  any  de- 
traction from  his  honor  that  he  was  permitted  only  to  crown  the 
structure  which  otliers  had  helped  to  build  from  the  foundation 
up.  They  are  the  greatest  among  the  great  who  appreciate  this 
limitation  and  recognize  what  they  owe  to  others.  Faraday 
knew  that  liis  discoveries  gave  him  but  imperfect  glimpses  of 
r-ome  of  the  laws  an<l  plienomena  of  nature,  which  we,  through 
our  ignorance  and  prejudice,  are  slow  in  understanding,  but 
whiih  would  soon  cease  to  be  secrets  if  we  could  only  disabuse 
our  minds  of  false  conceptions,  see  facts  as  facts  instead  of 
as  arguments  for  our  theories,  and  then  work  together  with 
single-heartedness. 

Faniday  felt  also,  as  every  true  disciple  of  science  should 
feel,  that  when  we  penetrate  to  the  disc(»very  of  even  the  least 
important  of  the  facts  of  luiture,  we  are  unveiling  one  of  God's 
gifts  to  humanity.  If  that  be  so,  we  may  well  ask  ourselves, 
what  right  have  we  to  draw  the  curtain  over  it  an<l  conceal  it 
again   from  Qod's  children  in  order  tlnit  we  may  make  money 
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out  of  it?  Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  may  we  not 
question  the  right  to  buy  men's  thoughts;  and  when  through 
their  thoughts  wo  have  unraveled  some  of  nature's  secrets,  and 
learnt  something  to  our  profit,  use  our  power  and  another's  ne- 
cessities to  impose  secrecy  ?  Are  we  not  enslaving  a  human 
mind,  and  can  any  slavery  be  worse  ?  A  natural  phenomenon 
of  force,  once  so  understood  that  it  can  be  controlled, — is  it  not 
as  much  a  gift  of  God  as  rain  and  sunlight,  and  therefore  part 
of  the  heritage  of  all  mankind  ?  Corporate  wealth  and  corpo- 
rate energy  are  doing  much  for  mankind,  despite  the  fact  that 
of  corporate  shortcomings  we  hear  just  now  more  than  we  do 
of  corporate  benefactions.  But  corporate  influence  will  have 
reached  its  most  beneficent  development  when  the  wealth  and 
activity  and  masterful  manasrement  of  the  able  men  who  wield 
it  are  united  to  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  their  technical  stafi* 
in  not  only  discovering  but  publishing  the  truths  of  nature, 
which  they  may  be  agents  in  revealing.  Nor  are  we  over- 
sanguine  in  believing  that  this  high  aspiration,  if  carried  into 
practice,  would  not  interfere  with  the  lower  motive  of  their 
existence,  money-making. 

Sir  Michael  Faraday  is  not  the  only  worker  in  the  field  of 
practical  science  who  has  given  the  results  of  his  labor  unre- 
servedly to  the  world.  It  is  almost  invidious  to  single  out 
instances  when  so  many  distinguished  and  such  a  multitude  of 
obscure  toilers  are  working  at  the  intricate  problems  of  tech- 
nology from  sheer  attachment  to  truth  and  without  any  thought 
of  gain.  But  three  notable  names  may  be  mentioned  as  rep- 
resentative of  this  noble  army  of  the  unselfish — our  own  Prof. 
Henry,  Dr.  Roentgen,  and  that  devoted  couple,  whom  we  rank 
as  one — for,  as  husband  and  wife,  they  were  as  united  in  love 
one  of  another  as  they  were  one  in  love  of  science — Mons.  and 
Madame  Curie.  The  Roentgen  ray  may  have  needed  no  pat- 
ents, or  j)atentable  devices,  or  any  business  organization  to 
push  its  beneficial  applications,  especially  in  the  alleviation  of 
suffering  humanity,  but  it  would  not  have  been  difiicult  to  con- 
coct patents  had  Dr.  Roentgen,  before  describing  his  discov- 
eries, wished  to  make  money  out  of  them.  And  could  the 
practical  resources  of  radial  activity  be  measured  by  dollars, 
what  a  fortune  the  bereaved  widow  would  reap !  But  Prof. 
Roentgen  enjoys  a  better  liarvest  than  royalties,  and  Madame 
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Curie  would   not  excliange  for  a  niouutaiii  of  goM  the  world's 
admiration  and  reverence  for  her  husband's  memory. 

But  to  descend  to  a  lower  plane.  If  it  is  the  fact  that  tech- 
nical science  has  progressed  of  late  with  such  unwonted  speed 
through  the  co-operation  of  many  workers,  and  that  this  co- 
operation has  been  made  possible  by  the  publication  and  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  experiences  in  the  technical  and  scientific 
journals,  would  not  our  progress  be  even  more  rapid  and 
thorough  if  all  barriers  of  secrecy  were  broken  down,  and  every 
encouragement  were  given  to  our  technical  workers  to  describe, 
in  print  and  by  conference,  their  notions  and  their  actual 
experiments  ?  This  is  the  attitu<le  of  some,  I  may  almost  say  of 
most,  of  our  large  concerns,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  that 
of  all.  It  is  impossible  to  compare,  as  to  efficiency  and  profit, 
works  the  gates  of  which  are  fast  shut,  and  in  which  obscurity 
and  secrecy  are  imposed  and  j»racticed,  with  those  to  which 
free  admission  is  granted  and  in  which  freedom  of  informa- 
tion is  encouraged.  But  the  following  reflections  force  them- 
eelves  upon  us  in  this  connection.  AVe  know  that  very  few 
technical  papers  issue  from  certain  establishments;  that  on 
their  officials  silence  is  imposed;  an<l  that  to  these  works  in- 
quisitive visitors  are  politely  but  peremptorily  refused  admis- 
sion. There  are  not  many  sucli,  but  they  are  and  have  been 
very  successful.  l'>ut  suppose  that  in  imitation  of  their  practice 
and  regulations  all  were  tempted  to  adopt  it,  so  that  the  same 
policy  became  univeral ;  what  a  sudden  paralysis  of  industry 
wouhl  follow  I  Our  secretaries  would  find  it  difficult  to  fill 
even  their  slirunken  volumes  of  transactions  with  papers  worth 
printing;  our  students  would  have  to  content  themselves  with 
the  antitjuate<l  learning  which  their  jirofessors  could  supply; 
for  there  would  be  no  more  summer  classes  for  practical  work 
in  mines,  smelters  and  electrical  factories,  and  the  professors 
themselves  would  have  to  learn  from  old  books.  Kvery  manu- 
facturer and  smelter  would  be  obliged  to  bril)e  his  neighbor's 
workmen  and  tempt  away  his  neighbor's  superintendents  for 
information.  As  a  result,  before  long,  the  very  works  which 
now  find  it  so  profitable,  or  think  they  do,  to  tap  their  friends' 
stock  of  knowledge  and  experience,  and  give  nothing  in  rts 
turn,  would  be  driven  in  up<in  their  own  resources,  and  would 
undoubtedly  then   find  them   not  so  complete  as  they  imagine. 
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Of  course,  I  am  supposiiiij:  i^i^  impossibility,  because  the  spirit 
of  intellectual  freedom  in  our  professions  is  too  strong  and  too 
widespread  to  submit  to  such  a  tyranny,  and  because,  before 
such  darkness  of  ignorance  had  settled  down  on  our  great  in- 
dustries, the  most  pronounced  advocates  of  secrecy  would  feel 
and  acknowledge  the  ultimate  consequences  of  concealment, 
and  would  become  reformers.  To-day  they  may  have  secrets, 
as  valuable  as  Sir  Henry's  method  of  making  plate  glass  and 
bronze  powder,  which  it  may  pay  them  to  conceal  from  their 
competitors,  so  long  as  they  are  admitted  freely  to  their  com- 
petitors' open  shops ;  but  even  this  is  doubtful.  For  the  spirit 
of  secrecy  is  intimately  allied  with  the  spirit  of  suspicion  and 
distrust:  and  the  mind  which  is  always  suspecting  is  closed 
tight  against  the  admission  of  fresh  and  fair  impressions. 
Being  jealous  of  others,  it  is  prejudiced  against  their  sugges- 
tions, and  correspondingly  prejudiced  in  favor  of  its  own  pre- 
conceptions.    Progress  therefore  ceases. 

This  is  a  temper  of  mind  foreign  to  a  new  country  like  ours, 
whose  special  industries  have  not  been  established  long  enough 
to  wear  grooves  of  rigid  practice  and  sink  into  ruts  of  self- 
satisfied  indifference.  About  the  best  correction  we  can  apply 
to  the  growth  of  dry-rot  is  the  banishment  of  secrecy.  A  curi- 
ous instance  of  its  blighting  influence  is  seen  in  some  of  the 
older,  not  the  newer,  industries  of  the  old  world.  The  iron- 
and  steel-works  of  Europe  have  not  kept  pace  with  ours  in 
size  and  production,  but  the  ironmasters  of  Great  Britain  and 
Germany,  in  coke-making  and  in  blast-furnace  economies  and 
in  steel-making  processes,  have  been  our  teachers.  Nor  have 
they  been  shy  of  communicating  their  improvements,  or, 
through  jealousy  of  our  success,  slow  in  adopting  ours.  No 
nobler  monument  of  international  comity  in  thought  and  ex- 
perience exists  than  the  seventy  volumes  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  And  with  few  exceptions  the 
iron-  and  steel-works  of  England,  Scotland,  Germany  and 
France  are  open  to  any  accredited  worker  in  the  same  domain. 
Yet  before  England  was  conspicuous  as  a  maker  of  iron,  she 
was  famous  the  world  over  for  her  copper-  and  tin-production. 
Bat,  between  self-conceit  and  the  inbred  habits  of  trade-secrecy, 
her  copper-smelting  industry  has  fallen  from  its  high  estate. 
And  it  is  not  accidental,  but  linked  as  closely  as  any  effect 
with   its  cause,  that   this   decline   is   in   great  ])art  tli(;   result 
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of  habits  of  secrecy  whicli  grew  with  the  growth  of  age.  At 
Swansea,  every  gate  to  the  smelting-works  is  guarded,  and  as 
a  result  it  has  been  as  difficult  for  thought  to  escape  out  as  for 
suggestions  to  find  their  way  in.  Swansea  should  still  enjoy 
the  leadership  which  her  skilled  labor,  splendid  coal  and  com- 
manding maritime  situation  put  within  hor  reach  ;  but  she  has 
preferred  to  gloat  over  her  secrets  behind  closed  doors  rather 
than  go  out  into  the  world  in  search  of  new  business  as  well  as 
technical  methods,  while  also  inviting  the  world  to  enter  and 
exchange  ideas  witli  her.  What  is  the  consequence?  New 
Zealand  copper  comes  here  to  be  refined,  notwithstanding  the 
first  pra(.-tieal  application  of  electrolysis  to  metals  was  made  by 
Elkington  in  England,  and  the  Vivians  adopted  the  Manhes 
method  before  Farrel  introduced  it  into  this   country. 

There  are,  however,  of  course,  exceptions  in  England  to  this 
too  prevalent  habit  of  secrecy.  To  the  works  of  the  Rio  Tinto 
at  Port  Talbot  or  of  the  Cape  Copper  Co.  at  Briton  Ferry  in 
South  Wales,  where  metalhirgical  novelties  have  been  tried, 
introductions  are  not  refused.  l)nt  tlu*  alliance  of  decay 
and  suspicion  in  the  instance  I  have  given  can  hardly  be  acci- 
dental; and  we  may  be  sure  that  what  is  baneful  in  its  effects 
in  Europe  is  not  likely  to  be  beneficial  here;  for  wliile  the 
Athmtic  separates  continents  it  does  not  delimit  the  operation 
of  laws. 

In  political  life,  vitality  is  maintained  only  when  every  man 
tiikes  his  full  share  as  a  debater  in  the  discussion  of  political 
questions,  and  as  a  voter  in  the  determination  of  state  affairs. 
So  in  scientific  and  technical  matters,  the  banisliment  of  de- 
ceit, mystery  and  jealousy,  and  the  freest  admission  of  day- 
light by  means  of  the  unreserved  tlitrusion  of  information 
through  the  press  and  personal  intercourse,  will  instill  into  tlie 
whole  body  of  workers  a  feeling  of  healthy  rivalry,  which, 
while  stimulating  their  mental  activity,  will  correspondingly 
benefit  the  financial  interests  of  thi-ir  employers. 

I  have  supposed  an  extreme  case — that  the  example  set  by 
our  few  secretive  establishments  were  followed  by  all.  Let  me 
imagine  a  more  probable  issue,  such  as,  I  believe,  will  result 
from  the  fellowship  of  knowledge  and  experience  wliich  Mr. 
Carnegie,  in  presenting  to  our  national  engineering  societies 
their  new  home,  urires  them  to  cultivate — nanielv,  that  all  our 
technical  manufacturers  will  learn  how  thi«v  irain,aml  not  lose, 
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by  oncoiiragiiiir  their  start-otiicer>^  to  study  their  neighbors' 
methods,  and  bv  throwinir  open  tlieir  own  establishments,  in 
turn,  to  the  freest  criticism  of  their  competitors  in  trade.  What 
will  result  ?  Nothing  but  advantage,  I  believe,  to  all  whose 
wisdom  and  means  have  enabled  them  to  provide  themselves 
with  the  raw  material  of  manufacture  on  advantageous  terms, 
and  to  locate  their  works  or  factories  at  localities  favorable  for 
economical  operation.  Loss  only  to  those  who,  in  any  case, 
ought  to  go  out  of  business,  because  they  have  failed  to  secure 
the  conditions  essential  to  success  I  And,  above  all,  benefit  to 
the  public,  which,  after  all,  is  the  finality  we  should  always 
keep  in  view. 

How,  now,  can  these  two  cardinal  conditions — financial 
success  and  public  approval — be  best  attained  ?  Unquestion- 
ably, by  mutual  help  and  the  most  unreserved  publicit3^  In 
any  branch  of  industrv,  no  intellis^ent  worker  claims  that  he 
and  his  staff  have  attained  either  the  utmost  economy  in  opera- 
tion or  the  most  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  reactions 
which  enter  into  the  processes  which  he  practices.  Each  knows 
that  hundreds  of  other  intelligent  and  well-informed  men  are 
eagerly  at  work  on  the  solution  of  the  same  problem.  Some 
may  be  a  little  cleverer  than  others,  and  some  may  have  made 
a  little  more  progress  in  certain  lines  than  their  co-workers. 
But  this  discrepancy  will  not  necessarily  continue;  for  the 
clever  fellow  is  picked  up  by  rival  works,  the  secret  so  carefully 
guarded  leaks  out,  and  the  disturbed  average  of  paid  ability 
and  of  stock  of  knowledge  is  restored.  But  if  the  companies 
and  their  staff  are  unwilling  unreservedly  to  pool  their  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  the  advantage  of  making  into  one  great 
stock  such  accumulated  ex}ierience  and  knowledge  of  these 
hundreds  of  workers  is  forfeited.  With  certain  reservations, 
and  by  special  permission,  many  of  our  larger  establishments, 
in  all  or  in  certain  departments,  are  freely  oi)en  to  each  other's 
technical  officers;  but  instead  of  being  admitted  upon  suffer- 
ance, they  should  be  invited  in,  with  full  liberty  to  study  proc- 
esses and  test  machinery;  for  assuredly  the  host  would  benefit 
as  much  as  the  guests  by  the  discussion  which  would  follow 
such  unreserved  exchange  of  ideas  and  ^comparisons  of  appli- 
ances and  methods. 

I  have  referred  to  certain  limitations  to  publicity.     One,  un- 
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(loubtedly,  is  costs.  Under  our  present  economic  system,  no 
manufacturer  or  miner  or  metallurgist  cares  to  give  away  his 
costs,  and  that  for  very  obvious  reasons.  Wliat  they  are  may 
be  inferred,  but  professional  courtesy  forbids  direct  inquiry  into 
that  delicate  subject.  This  restriction,  however,  need  not  in- 
terfere with  unstinted  technical  freedom  of  intercourse.  There 
is,  moreover,  another  judicious  limitation  to  publicity.  Most 
of  our  largest  concerns  are  incorporated  and  financed  as  joint- 
stock  organizations,  in  which  thousands  of  technically  ignorant 
and  helpless  shareholders  are  interested.  Unquestionably,  in- 
discriminate admission  to  works  and  mines  must  be  refused,  for, 
unfortunately,  there  would  be  visitors  who,  if  admitted,  after 
the  visit  would  tell  remarkable  stories,  from  actual  observation, 
with  the  view  to  affect  the  value  of  stocks.  But  such  restric- 
tions do  not  affect  the  main  proposition  that  mercantile  con- 
cerns of  every  class,  depending  for  success  on  technical  knowl- 
edsre  and  skill,  would  irain  bv  the  removal  of  restraint  on  the 
thought  and  action  of  their  technical  staff. 

I  am  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  same  object  is  sought  to  be 
attained  by  the  consolidation  of  many  works  under  one  organi- 
zation, or  by  the  encouragement  of  friendly  financial  co-opera- 
tion among  even  competing  companies;  but  this  tendency  to 
consolidation  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  obliterating  competition, 
and  will  not  as  long  as  there  are  active,  intelligent  men  among 
us,  who  prefer  to  rule  rather  than  to  be  ruled,  and  t«»  manage 
their  own  business  rather  than  have  it  managed  for  them. 

On  the  benefits  or  disadvantages  (jf  the  ])rescnt  movement 
towards  consolidation  of  works  and  the  combination  of  capital 
in  large  industrial  undertakings,  there  is,  and  will  be,  of  course, 
considerable  <liversity  of  opinion.  That  competition  is  waste- 
ful and  is  encumbere<l  with  other  evils  few  will  deny;  that  it 
has  a  keenly  stimulating  effect  all  will  admit.  Yet  it  remains 
to  be  determined  wiiether  a  board  of  absentee  managers  and 
paid  ofHcials  will  be  a  compensating  sul)stitute  for  the  amlntions, 
personal  pride  and  tireless  energy  and  skill  of  the  indiviiluals 
who  have  built  up  great  works  which  they  may  have  seen,  per- 
haps reluctantly,  absorbed  into  a  combination.  There  are,  apart 
from  tlie  |)olitical  and  sociological  aspects  of  the  present  con- 
solidation tendencv,  technical  and  economical  contliti(»ns  which 
force  themselves  upon  the  consideration  of  those  of  us  under 
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whose  manaironioiit  works  have  grown  from  small  to  large  di- 
mensions. The  (lirticulty  of  maintaining  a  high  standard  of 
quality  as  tlie  demand  is  made  for  enormously  increased  pro- 
duction is  urgently  presenting  itself  hoth  to  the  management 
and  to  tlie  puhlic.  And  it  is  douhtful  whether,  after  expansion 
has  reached  the  point  where  administration  charges  become 
light,  there  is  actual  economy  in  unlimited  expansion ;  and 
whether  the  most  skillful  and  closely  managed  corporate  or- 
ganization can  replace  the  personal  supervision  of  a  single  mind. 
But  wliat  immediately  concerns  us  in  the  present  discussion  is 
the  dangerous  temptation  to  adopt  secretive  methods  by  very 
large  corporations. 

The  larger  the  combination  grows  the  more  sensitive  w^ill 
the  management  be  lest  business  and  trade  secrets  which  they 
possess,  or  think  they  possess,  be  revealed  by  subordinate  offi- 
cers. The  imposition,  therefore,  of  strict  rules  of  silence  on  all 
except  those  in  supreme  command  is  likely  to  result.  If  the 
absorption  of  any  one  class  of  our  national  resources  should 
pass  under  the  control  of  any  one  organization,  the  technical 
knowledge  necessary  to  the  development  of  that  particular  re- 
source would  be  of  interest  to  that  organization  alone,  and 
the  risks  of  publicity,  and  therefore  the  evils  of  secrecy,  would 
become  a  merely  academic  question.  This  dangerous  point,  un- 
der our  present  industrial  system,  will  probably  not  be  reached; 
for  state  socialism,  to  which  concentration  steadily  approaches, 
would  be  the  inevitable  alternative  and  would  be  adopted  be- 
fore the  other  alternative  had  been  attained.  But  it  must  be 
to  the  management  of  those  enormous  consolidations  a  grave 
consideration  how  they  can  give  such  latitude  to  the  members 
of  their  staff  as  will  produce  that  healthy  self-reliance  which 
comes  from  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  opinion,  with- 
out endangering  the  tremendous  financial  interests  for  which 
they  are  responsible.  Whatever  individual  difference  of  opinion 
on  this  Hubject  there  may  be  among  the  managers  of  the  great 
industrial  establishments,  there  is  not  any  difference  of  opinion 
in  the  country  at  large;  and  public  opinion  has  to  be  con- 
sulted. Therefore,  would  it  not  be  safer  and  better  for  the 
interest*  of  the  shareholders  to  adopt  the  policy  of  freedom 
which  I  have  outlined,  and  thus  jilacate  the  public?  For  the 
growing  public  anxiety,  amounting  to  animosity  and  suspicion, 
against  our  big  cor[K)ration-<  would   bo  allayed  if  it  were  ap|»a- 
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rent  that  the  technical  officials  of  the  small  concern  had  at  least 
the  right  of  knowing  what  the  hig  concern  was  doing,  and  the 
big  official  did  not  arrogate  to  himself  the  possession  of  exclu- 
sive knowledge  and  exclusive  skill.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
public  policy,  the  question  is  one  well  worthy  of  consideration ; 
for  it  is  coming  about  that  not  only  railroads,  as  public  high- 
ways, but  all  large  corporations  utilizing  the  country's  natural 
products  and  converting  them  into  necessary  objects  of  trade, 
will  pass  under  closer  legislative  scrutiny  and  public  criticism 
in  the  future  than  they  have  in  the  past — a  necessary  limita- 
tion, which  will  become  more  exacting  the  larger  the  corpora- 
tions grow — if  the  tendency  to  growth  continues. 

While  unquestionably  dangers  can  be  foreseen  as  arising 
out  of  these  great  industrial  aggregations — not  only  of  capital 
but  of  industrial  energy — dangers  technical,  social  and  politi- 
cal— there  are  also  great  possibilities  of  good.  One  of  the  bene- 
fits mav  iustlv  be  claimed  to  reside  in  the  laro^e  funds  that  are 
thus  rendered  available  for  technical  research,  from  which  the 
public  derives  benefit  indirectly,  even  if  the  results  are  not 
published.  But  if  we  could  banish  secrecy;  if  every  indus- 
trial establishment  of  any  magnitude,  which  is  in  its  own  in- 
terest carrying  on  technical  research,  should  encourage  its 
technical  staff  to  confer  freely  with  the  members  of  every  other 
technical  staff,  would  not  the  sciences  and  arts  progress  far 
more  rapidly  tlian  if  one  huge  organization  controlled  a  given 
industry?  All  our  principal  metallurgical  and  chemical  con- 
cerns have  laboratories,  and  carry  on  investigations  and  make 
experiments,  generally  on  a  large  working  scale;  and  surely 
the  advancement  of  technological  science  can  be  better  attained 
in  a  number  of  such  laboratories  than  if  there  were  fewer  or 
in  only  one.  There  is  keener  competition  of  wits  when  many 
brains  are  working  independently.  The  friction  of  honest 
rivalry  is  a  force  not  to  be  despised.  The  stimulus  of  ambiti<Mi 
is  sure  to  be  strongiT  in  smaller  than  in  large  consolidated 
workshops.  The  air  in  such  laboratories  is  freer  and  purer 
than  when  men  are  working  in  the  stilling  atmosphere  of  secrecy. 
I  believe  that  such  a  consolidation  of  mind  and  liigh  impulses 
would  carry  us  further  and  fastir  along  the  road  of  human 
progress  than  all  the  money  that  all  the  trusts  could  appropriate 
for  tlie  advancement  of  teclinical  knowledge. 
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The   Electric-Air  Drill. 

IJY  WILLLAM    h.  SAUNDERS,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
(Toronto  Meeting,  July,  1907.) 

Many  members  of  the  Institute,  who  participated  in  the  visit 
made,  during  the  Bethlehem  meeting  of  February,  1906,  to  the 
shops  of  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  at  Phillipsburg,  N.  J., 
inspected  with  interest  the  new  Electric-Air  drill,  which  the 
company  had  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  showing  it  in  actual 
operation  to  American  mining  engineers.  At  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  I  promised  at  that  time  to  pre- 
pare a  paper  for  our  Transactions,  describing  the  construction' 
and  advantages  of  the  machine.  But  such  a  paper  would  then 
necessarily  have  contained  much  that  was  only  expected  or 
claimed  by  the  designers  and  manufacturers  of  the  drill,  and 
not  yet  incontrovertibly  proved  by  varied  and  long-continued 
practice.  However  moderate  such  statements  might  have 
been,  they  would  have  given  inevitably  to  the  paper,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  the  air  of  a  prospectus,  rather  than  of  a  technical 
contribution.  I  therefore  decided,  with  the  Secretary's  approval, 
to  postpone  the  writing  of  the  promised  paper  until  it  could  set 
forth  the  results  of  adequate  actual  practice,  as  w^ell  as  the 
latest  details  of  construction,  etc.,  based  upon  practical  experi- 
ence. That  period  has  now  arrived.  The  Electric-Air  drill 
has  been  exhaustively  tested  in  the  field,  under  varied  and  ar- 
duous conditions  and  upon  the  hardest  rocks.  It  is  now  fairly 
in  the  Held ;  its  merits  and  performances  are  matters  of  unim- 
peachable record,  and  its  place  among  established  competitors 
can  be  definitely  determined. 

As  a  representative  of  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  as  well  as  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  that  my 
company,  being  largely  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  air- 
corr pressors  and  machinery  driven  by  compressed  air,  has  no 
desire  to  injure  its  own  business  by  claiming  for  this  new  ma- 
chine that  it  should  immediately  supersede  all  existing  ap|)lica- 
tions    »f  pnfnriintir  transmission  of  power  f^r  drilling.    On  th(j 
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other  hand,  if  we  had  not  satisfied  ourselves  that  it  has  proved 
itself  the  best  for  i^iven  conditions,  the  company  would  not 


a: 


have  risked  its  reputation  hy  introdueinir  it,  ami  I,  as  a  ineniher 
of   the  Institute,  woiild  not  have  written  this  pajKT. 
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In  former  ooiitrilmtions/  I  liavo  discussed  the  use  of  com- 
pressed air,  and  opposed,  to  some  extent,  the  chiims  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  electrical  power-transmission  in  mining.  I  need  not 
now  retract  any  opinion  thus  declared.  Many  features  of  elec- 
trical transmission  are  undoubtedly  convenient  and  economical; 
but  the  direct  application  of  the  electric  current  in  rock-drill- 
ing has  long  been  a  battiiiig  problem;  of  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  machine  here  described  has  furnished  the  first,  and 
thus  far  the  only,  satisfactory  solution,  by  combining  the  ac- 
knowledged advantages  of  air-driven  percussion  with  the  ac- 
knowledged advantages  of  electric  power-transmission,  while 
avoiding  the  acknowledged  disadvantages  of  both  systems. 

This  drill  is  correctly  designated;  it  is  not  an  electric  drill, 
but  more  completely  an  air-drill  than  any  other  in  existence, 
because  it  can  be  driven  by  air  only  and  not,  like  other  air-drills, 
by  steam  also.  Yet,  while  it  is  thus  distinctly  air-operated,  the 
power-transmission  is  electric,  and  the  sole  connection  of  the 
drill  with  the  power-house  is  made  by  the  electric  wire,  air- 
compressors  and  pipe-lines  being  entirely  superseded. 

Fig.  1  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  apparatus.  It  shows  a 
rock-drill,  resembling,  at  first  glance,  the  familiar  air-  or  steam- 
driven  drill,  mounted  in  the  usual  way,  and  doing  the  same 
kind  of  work.  Very  near  the  drill,  and  connected  to  it  by  two 
short  lengths  of  hose,  is  a  small  air-compressor,  or,  more  prop- 
erly, a  pulsator,  mounted  upon  a  little  truck.  This  constitutes 
the  entire  api)aratus  of  a  single  drill.  P]ach  drill  is  accom- 
panied by  its  individual  pulsator,  and  each  pulsator  is  connected 
to  the  line  of  wire  from  the  power-house. 

The  usual  drill-shell  is  employed,  and  maybe  mounted  upon 
tri[K)d,  bar  or  column,  according  to  the  work.  The  drill- 
cylinder,  fitted  to  slide  in  the  shell,  is  moved  forwjird  or  back- 
ward by  the  feed-screw.  The  cylinder  is  as  simple  as  can  be 
imagined;  a  straight  bore,  having  at  each  end  a  large  opening, 
and  a  boss  to  which  the  hose  is  attached.  The  piston  also  is 
plain,  much  shortened  in  the  body,  with  a  large  piston-rod, 
which  has  a  long  bearing  in  a  sleeve-elongation  of  the  cylinder. 

Uf>on  the  truck  is  mounted  an  chM-tric  motor,  geared  to  a 
horizontal  shaft,  with  cranks  on   caoh   end,  which   drive  two 
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fiingle-aotinir  trunk-pistons  making  alternate  strokes  in  vertical 
air-cylinders.  One  of  these  air-cylinders  is  connected  by  the 
hose  to  one  end  of  the  drill-cylinder  and  the  other  end  of  the 
drill-cylinder  is  connected  by  the  other  hose  to  the  otiier  air- 
cylinder.  The  air,  therefore,  in  either  air-cylinder,  in  its  hose 
and  in  the  end  of  the  drill-cylinder  to  which  it  is  connected, 
remains  there  constantly,  playing  back  and  forth  through  the 
hose  according  to  the  movements  of  the  parts,  being  never  dis- 
charged, and  only  replenished  from  time  to  time  to  make  up 
for  leakage.  The  propriety  of  calling  the  apparatus  a  pulsator 
instead  of  a  compressor  is  evident. 

The  essential  details  of  the  cycle  of  operation  will  lie  easily 
understood.  We  may  assume,  to  begin  with,  that  the  entire 
system  is  tilled  with  air  at  a  pressure  of  30  or  35  lb.  This 
pressure  being  alike  upon  both  sides  of  the  drill-piston,  it  will 
have  no  tendency  to  move  in  either  direction.  If,  now,  the 
motor,  instead  of  being  at  rest,  is  assumed  to  be  in  motion,  one 
pulsator-piston  will  be  rising  in  its  cylinder  and  the  other  piston 
will  be  descending  in  its  cylinder;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
pressure  upon  one  side  of  the  drill-piston  will  be  increased  and 
the  pressure  upon  the  other  side  will  be  proportionately  re- 
<luced,  this  difference  of  pressure  causing  the  drill-piston  to 
move  and  make  its  stroke.  Just  before  the  end  of  this  stroke, 
the  movement  of  the  pulsator-pistons  is  reversed,  and  the  pre- 
ponderance of  pressure  is  transferred  to  the  other  side  of  the 
piston,  causing  a  stroke  in  the  other  direction — and  so  on  con- 
tinuously. The  drill  thus  makes  a  double  stroke,  or  at  least 
receives  a  double  impulse,  for  each  revolution  of  tho  pulsator 
■crank-shaft. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  general  i>rinciple  of  operation,  I 
will  [>roceed  to  discuss  some  of  the  details.  The  drill-cylinder, 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  while  generally  similar  to  that  of  the  air-  or 
8team-drill,  is  in  many  respects  quiti*  <litierent;  and  especially 
is  it  remarkable  for  its  simplicity.  The  usual  operating-valve- 
<'!iest  ;  the  valve  and  the  eomplieated  means  for  operating  it; 
tlie  main  air-ports  and  tlje  intricate  little  passages  in  and  con- 
nected with  the  chest — are  all  absent,  ami  nothing  takes  their 
place.  The  cylinder-heads  are  both  soli«l  and  botli  fastened 
securely  in  place.  The  split  front-head,  the  yielding  fasten- 
ings for  both  heads,  the  buffers,  the  springs,  the  siile-rods,  etc., 
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of  Other  drills,  have  all  been  banished.  The  cylinder  is  abso- 
lutely [»lain,  with  direct  openings  into  the  interior,  and  a  boss 
at  each  end  to  which  the  hose  is  attached. 

The  piston  also  has  been  sinipliiied.  The  device  for  securing 
rotation  is  necessarily  retained;  but  the  enlargement  at  the 
end  of  the  piston-rod,  which  constituted  the  chuck  and  necessi- 
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tated  the  Hplit  front-head,  has  been  discarded.  The  piston-rod 
is  much  enlarged  throughout,  and  a  simple  but  effective  self- 
tightening  chuck  is  slipped  upon  the  end  of  it. 

The;  compressor-  or  pulsator-cylinders  are  likewise  simple. 
There  are  no  valves  for  either  inlet  or  discharge,  and  tliere  is 
noithff  \iick('i\n(j  nrir  thf;  slightest  need  of  it.     The  heating  of 
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the  air  by  the  compression-stroke  is  compensated  by  the  cool- 
ing which  attends  the  re-expansion  of  the  same  air,  su  that  it 
does  not  become  increasingly  hot  and  heat  the  parts  of  the 
machine  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

While  this  apparatus,  as  a  whole,  may  appear  complicated 
at  first  glance,  it  is  really  a  great  advance  in  simplification. 
The  parts  which  it  eliminates  are  exactly  those  which  have  al- 
ways been  most  troublesome  and  expensive  to  maintain,  and 
both  the  drill  and  the  compressor  or  pulsator  are  the  simplest 
ever  built. 

There  are  some  minor  details  of  this  apparatus,  with  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  burden  this  paper,  and  which  would  in- 
volve tedious  explanations  not  easily  understood  without  elab- 
orate drawings  or  models.  In  the  foregoing  description  of  the 
principle  of  operation  I  assumed  a  mean  air-[)ressure  of  about 
30  lb.  in  the  a{)paratus.  It  may  be  asked,  how  this  pressure 
is  secured  and  maintained.  When  the  pulsator  is  in  operation, 
the  air-pressure  in  the  cylinders  alternately  rises  above  and 
falls  considerably  below  the  mean.  At  a  certain  point,  indeed, 
it  is  below  that  of  the  atmosphere;  and  at  this  point  a  little 
valve  is  provided,  which  admits  more  or  less  air,  until  a  sufH- 
ciency  has  been  provided.  At  the  beginning  of  operation  the 
influx  of  air  is  rapid,  so  that  no  time  is  lost  in  getting  sufficient 
pressure  to  begin  with.  The  admission  of  air  and  also  the  ap- 
portionment of  relative  volumes  thereof  to  the  two  ends  of  the 
drill-cylinder  are  easily  adjusted  by  the  operator. 

The  ?]lectric-Air  drill  is  not  troubled  by  the  freezing-up  or 
choking  of  the  exhaust,  because  there  is  no  exhaust.  More- 
over, the  air  does  not  accumulate  moisture,  and  the  tempera- 
ture does  not  fall  to  the  freezing-point.  Again,  air  l)eet)mes 
and  remains  a  constant  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  lubricant.  A  certain  amount  of  oil  lu-ing  eon- 
tributed  to  the  system  at  regular  intervals,  it  would  be  more 
difficult  to  prevent  than  to  insure  its  reaching  every  working- 
part. 

The  length  of  hose  employed  seems  to  be  limited  to  about 
8  ft.  on  each  side.  The  hose  may  be  attached  to  either  side  of 
the  drill,  but  each  always  to  its  own  end  of  the  cylinder.  This 
length  of  hose  gives  all  necessary  liberty  for  the  location  of  tlie 
pulsator-truck  near  the  drill.    The  truck  (of  steel,  with  ffaiigid 
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wheels)  is  usually  made  for  the  staudard  18-in.  mine-track,  but 
may  be  made  for  any  other  gauge.  Special  care  in  leveling  is 
not  necessary,  since  the  pulsator  will  work  at  any  angle  at 
which  the  truck  can  stand. 

Either  a  direct-  or  an  alternatiuir-current  motor  mav  be  em- 
ployed,  the  latter  being  preferred  because  it  is  a  smaller, 
lighter,  mechanically  simpler,  hardier  machine,  and  more 
nearly  "  fool-proof.''  Four  dili'erent  speeds  may  be  obtained 
with  the  direct-current,  and  two  with  the  alternating-current 
motor — in  the  latter  case,  full  speed  for  steady  running  and  a 
considerably  lower  speed  for  starting  a  hole  or  working  through 
bad  ground,  with  immediate  transition  from  the  one  speed  to 
the  other,  as  required.  The  controller  is  on  the  top  of  the 
motor  and  the  operator  at  the  drill  can  start,  speed  or  stop  the 
motor  by  simply  pulling  a  cord,  this  being  the  only  connection. 
The  electrical  connection  ends  at  the  motor ;  both  the  hose  and 
the  cord  insulate  the  drill ;  and  the  operator  is  never  exposed 
to  the  current. 

The  5-C  Electric- Air  drill  maybe  regarded  as  the  full  equiva- 
lent of  the  3.2o-in.  standard  air-drill  of  any  make;  of  its  com- 
parative efficiency  something  will  be  said  later.  The  power- 
requirement  for  this  drill  is  from  18  to  20  amperes  at  220 
volts,  or  from  0  to  10  amperes  at  440  volts — the  electrical 
equivalent  of  about  5  li.p.  The  system  being  a  closed  circuit, 
this  is  independent  of  conditions  of  altitude,  which  make  so 
much  flifference  with  the  work  of  the  air-compressor  which 
supplies  the  ordinary  air-drill. 

The  4-C  Electric- Air  drill  uses  a  3  h.p.  motor,  and  is  a  much 
lighter  drill  throughout,  equivalent  to  a  2.75-in.  standard  air- 
drill.  Table  I.  gives  particulars  of  size,  weight,  etc.,  of  both  of 
these  drills : 

Table  T. —  Drnmsionfi^  Weif/hts,  Etc.,  of  Tem  pie- Tvfjer  soil  Electric - 

Air  Drills. 

I'  r  f)f  drill-cylinder,         ..... 

I.» : ._;' li  '.f  Htroke,       .         .  ..... 

1>ength  of  drill — end  of  cnink  to  t-nd  of  piston, 

I)f pth  of  hole  clrilJed  without  change  of  hit, 

]>eplh  of  vertical  holes  machine  will  drill  easily, 

IHameter  of  holes  drilled,  .  from   1.75  to  2.75 

.**  'T  minute,  ... 

1; -.^.  ,.  ,vrer   at  raot'.r 


r>-c. 

4-C. 

5|  in. 

4.75  in. 

8    in. 

7        in. 

4")    in. 

42       in. 

24    in. 

20       in. 

KJ    ft. 

8       ft. 

.75 

1  to  1.5    in. 

125 

460 

5 

3 

Lb. 

Lb. 

300 

192 

883 

585 

271 

160 

102 

100 

400 

275 

330 

216 

82 

59 

72 

50 

63«) 

360 

271 

160 

102 

100 

202 

137 

46 

34 

4o 

45 

15 

15 
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Weights. 

Drill  (unmounted,  with  wrenches  and  fittings), 

Pulsator  complete  with  direct-current  motor,  mounted  on 
truck, 

Pulsator  alone, 

Truck,     ........... 

Motor,     ........... 

Motor  without  armature,  ..... 

Armature  alone,      ......... 

Controller,  switch  and  rheostat,      ...... 

Entire  equipment  ready  for  shipment,  including  drill,  pul- 
sator, direct-current  motor,  fittings,  wrenches  and  extra 
part8,  but  no  mountings,  steels  or  blacksmith  tools,      .        .  1,680  902 

Pulsator  complete  with  30-  or  60-cycle  alternating-current 
motor  mounted  on  truck,       ...... 

Pulsator  alone,  ........ 

Truck, 

Motor,        .......... 

Motor  alone,       ......... 

Controller-switch  with  base,     ...... 

Truck  cro&s-bars  for  motor, 

Entire  equipment  ready  for  shipment,  including  drill,  pul- 
sator, 30-  or  60-cycle  alternating-current  motor,  fittings, 
wrenches  and  extra  parts,  but  no  mountings,  steels  or 
blacksmith  tools, 1 ,080  680 

Tripod  with  weights,        ........     540  430 

Note. — Weight  of  column  and  shaft-bar  mountings  will  vary  with  their  length 
and  diameter. 

Tlie  dimensions  and  weii^hts  of  the  "  Babv  "  or  3-C  Electric- 
Air  drill  cannot  as  yet  be  put  on  permanent  record.  This  drill 
takes  the  place  and  does  the  work  ot  the  '^  Baby  "  air-drill. 

The  Electric-Air  drill  strikes  a  blow,  normally  so  mucli  harder 
than  that  of  the  air-drill  of  the  same  capacity,  that  it  has 
been  found  advisable  in  many  cases  in  *'  dressiuii:  "  the  steel  bits 
to  make  them  blunter  or  thicker,  in  order  to  avoid  breakage. 
The  practical  force  of  the  drill  had  not  been  computed  before- 
hand, but  was  demonstrated  in  extensive  practice  and  experi- 
ment, and  the  clear  and  sufficient  explanation  came  later. 

The  drill-piston,  when  running  at  full  speed,  and  making  a 
stroke  for  each  rotation  of  the  pulsator  crank-sliaft,  does  not 
strike  eitlierhead.  The  liole  by  whidi  the  air  enters  the  cylin- 
der from  the  hose  is  located,  not  at  the  extreme  end,  or  close 
to  the  head,  of  the  cylinder,  but  a  certain  distance  away,  so 
that  when  the  piston  approaches  the  head  a  portion  ot  inclosed 
air  acts  afl  a  cushion,  which  first  checks  the  piston  and  then 
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shoots  it  back.  The  piston  thus  starts  upon  its  working-stroke 
impelled  hv  a  certain  amount  of  force  which,  we  may  say,  has 
been  saved  over  from  the  preceding  stroke  to  be  utilized  for 
this.  The  piston  after  being  thus  started  is  driven  forward  by 
an  air-pressure  whieh  increases  as  it  advances,  the  pulsator- 
piston  being  in  the  attitude  of  chasing  and  gaining  upon  the 
drill-piston  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  stroke,  while  in 
the  case  of  the  ordinary  drill-piston,  driven  by  a  constant  flow 
of  air  from  which  it  runs  away,  the  pressure  must  constantly 
diminish  as  the  piston-speed  is  accelerated.  In  the  same  Avay 
by  the  action  of  the  other  pulsator-piston  the  opposing  pressure 
upon  the  advancing  side  of  the  drill-piston  is  a  diminishing 
pressure  instead  of  the  constant  atmospheric  resistance,  and 
these  combined  cause  a  greater  unbalanced  difference  of  pres- 
sures upon  the  opposite  sides  of  the  drill,  a  more  rapid  accel- 
eration of  the  piston-movement,  and  a  consequent  higher 
velocity  and  force  at  the  moment  of  impact  of  the  steel  upon 
the  rock. 

Perhaps  the  most  gratifying,  and  also  surprising,  revelation 
of  all  in  connection  with  the  Electric-Air  drill  is  the  now  indis- 
putable fact  that  it  takes  only  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of 
the  power,  at  the  power-house,  to  drive  it  to  do  the  same  work. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  same  air  is  used  over 
and  over,  and  that  all  of  its  elastic  force  is  availed  of  in  both  di- 
rections instead  of  exhausting  the  charge  for  each  stroke  at  full 
pressure.  There  are  also  no  large  clearance-spaces  to  fill  anew 
at  each  stroke,  as  these  spaces  are  never  emptied. 

A  valuable  feature  of  the  Electric-Air  drill,  is  the  ability  to 
yank  the  bit  free  if  stuck  in  a  hole  and  immediately  continue 
itfi  work.  "When  the  bit  of  the  ordinary  air-  or  steam-drill 
ftticks  in  the  hole,  the  drill  stops  and  the  drill-runner  must  free 
the  bit  as  best  he  can.  Ordinarily  the  feed  is  run  up  and 
down,  the  drill  is  hammered  and  things  are  coaxed  in  various 
ways  until  the  bit  is  free.  When  the  bit  of  the  Electric-Air 
drill  sticks,  the  motor  and  the  pulsator-pistons  do  not  stop.  If 
the  drill-piston  is  making,  say,  400  strokes  a  minute,  as  soon 
as  the  bit  becomes  stuck  the  piston  will  receive  per  minute  400 
alternate  thrusts  and  jmllswith  full  force,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  effective  for  freeing  the  V>it  than  these  alternate  thrusts 
and  palls.     Often  when  the  bit  sticks  and  before  the  runner 
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can  sret  ready  to  do  anythini'  about  it,  the  drill  frees  itself  and 
is  running  again  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

The  coming  of  the  Electric-Air  drill  suggests  many  possibili- 
ties and  ominously  means  much  to  established  interests.  It 
necessarily  suirjTCstsa  reyolution  in  methods  and  sometimes  i>er- 
haps  a  superseding  of  the  old  plants  throughout.  In  the  \york- 
ing  of  the  ncNy  drill  the  old  central  air-compressor  plants  are 
absolutely  \yorthless,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  any  general 
abandonment  of  them.  After  all,  the  result  may  probably  be 
that  the  ne\y  drill  \yill  not  to  any  i'reat  extent  drive  out  the  old, 
but  will  make  a  new  field  of  employment  for  itself,  and  in  that 
way  lead  as  usual  to  a  considerable  enlar^rement  of  the  already 
extensiye  business  which  is  behind  it.  As  has  been  shown,  the 
Electric-Air  drill  is  far  from  an  electric  drill,  but  the  ordinary 
electric  current,  now  nearly  everywhere  available,  can  be  used 
for  operating  it. 

In  planning  new  installations  the  Electric-Air  drill  is  to  be 
most  seriously  considered.  The  relative  final  cost  of  operating 
this  or  any  other  drill,  is,  after  all,  the  decisive  question,  due 
recognition,  of  course,  being  given  to  the  peculiarities  of  each 
drill,  favorable  or  otherwise,  which  are  not  computable,  but 
which  still  have  weight  in  determining  the  selection,  **  other 
things  being  equal." 

When  the  Electric-Air  drill  is  ()[>crated  without  its  own 
generating-plant,  the  current  being  taken  from  a  large  power- 
company,  some  very  low  figures  are  already  on  record.  At 
Idaho  Springs,  Colo.,  a  mine-shaft  was  put  down  67  ft.  in  24 
shifts  and  the  total  power-cost  was  $24  for  the  entire  work. 

In  making  rock-excavations  for  building-purposes  in  New 
York  City  and  elsewhere,  steam-drills,  having  a  temporary 
boiler-installation,  arc  frequently  used.  The  Electric-Air  drill 
not  only  avoids  the  expense  of  the  boiler-equipment  but  will  do 
the  work  at  a  much  lower  cost,  the  current  being  supplied  by 
one  of  the  big  electric  power-companies. 
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The  Panoramic  Camera  Applied  to  Photo-Topographic 

Work.^ 

BY  CEIARLES   WILL   WRIGHT,    WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 
(Toronto  Meeting,  July,  1907.) 

I.  Introduction. 

The  application  of  the  camera  as  an  adjunct  to  topographic 
mapping  began  practically  with  its  invention,  and  it  has  been  em- 
ployed with  varying  success  since  that  time.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  camera  to  be  described,  the  plate-camera  has  been 
universally  used  in  this  w^ork,  thus  giving  a  projection  of  the 
area  photographed  on  a  flat  surface.  From  such  projections  or 
photographs,  by  the  rules  of  geometry  and  of  perspective, 
points  deflning  topographic  features  and  seen  from  at  least  two 
camera-stations  may  be  projected  upon  a  ground-plane — the 
map.^ 

In  1904  I  employed  the  plate-camera  for  this  purpose  in 
Alaska,  but  found  that  the  labor  necessary  to  plot  the  maps, 
even  in  a  general  way,  was  long  and  tedious.  In  1905  a  small 
Eastman  panoramic  camera  was  fitted  w^ith  spirit-levels,  a  sight- 
alidade  and  a  transparent  scale,  introduced  inside  the  camera 
to  register  the  degree-points  in  the  sky-line  of  the  film-nega- 
tive ;  also,  arrows  to  indicate  the  horizon-line.  This  was,  on 
the  whole,  successful;  but  the  details  in  the  topography  were 
not  brought  out  in  the  views  wdth  sufficient  clearness,  and  the 
photographs  were  too  small.  These  difificulties  were  overcome 
by  obtaining  a  larger  and  more  carefully  constructed  instru- 
ment, which  was  satisfactorily  employed  in  the  field  during  the 
year  190f>. 

A  panoramic  view  is  made  up  of  an  integral  number  of  per- 
spective views  upon  flat  surfaces,  and  logically  is  the  most  ac- 
curate and  direct  means  to  obtain  an  impression  of  a  field  of 


•  Pnbliflhed  bj  pcrmifigion  of  the  Director  of  tlie  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

*  8tanley,  H.  M,  Photographic  and  Co-ordinate  Surveying,  Traiis.,  xx.,  740 
to  Td^J  (1891).  Also,  Flemer,  J.  A.  Phototopographic  Methods  and  Instruments, 
Rej»ri  U.  S,  Coiut  awl  Geodetic  Survey,  pt.  2,  app.  10,  pp.  619  to  735  (1897). 
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view  for  purposes  of  mappiiiic.  In  the  perspective  view,  only 
one  line — the  vertical  center-line — records  the  direct  azimuth 
or  bearing  of  points  within  its  perspective;  and  all  other 
points  must  be  determined  by  geometric  projection,  thus  intro- 
ducing an  element  of  error.  In  the  panoramic  view,  where  the 
negative  is  everywhere  equidistant  from  the  camera  lens  and 
in  its  focal  plane,  the  positions  of  all  points  are  in  direct  hori- 
zontal angular  relation  to  one  another  on  the  negative,  as  in 
nature  ;  and  by  introducing  a  degree-scale  which,  at  the  time 
of  exposure,  is  photographed  in  the  sky-line  of  the  negative, 
the  bearing  of  any  point  relative  to  any  other  point  within  the 
view  may  be  read  from  it  directly. 


Fui.  1. — SK?rrcH  of  Panoramic  Camkra  with  Front  Removed,  Showing 
Po*siTiox.s  OF  Horizontal  and  Vertical  Scalf><. 

The  underlying  principles  of  this  method,  therefore,  do  not 
differ  essentially  from  those  used  in  plane-table  surveying.  In 
all  cases  it  is  necessary  either  to  have  two  points,  within  the 
area  to  be  mai»ped,  between  which  the  horizontal  distance  has 
been  determined;  or,  better,  to  have  a  preliminary  triangula- 
tion  of  a  number  of  the  prominent  points  or  peaks  within  the 
area  which  will  form  the  base  for  the  map,  so  that  these  deter- 
mined triangulation-i»oints  may  form  tie-points  for  the  camera- 
stations.  It  is  tlien  possible  withiti  certain  areas  to  do  the 
greater  portion  of  the  mapping  with  the  aid  of  tlio  camera 
alone.  As  in  plane-table  work,  tin-  traversing  of  trails  and 
wagon-roads,  and  the  determination  <»f  topographic  stations, 
an-  more  accurately  made  by  an  instrumental  survey. 

II.  The  Camera. 
The  camera  l)eflt  adapted  for  this  purpose  at  present  on  the 
market  is  the   A!  Vista  camera,  Model   5  B,  wliich  takes  a  5- 
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bv  12-in.  view,  inchuling  an  angle  of  140°  (Fig.  2).  It  consists 
of  an  ohlong  box,  6  in.  by  6  in.  by  11  in.,  fitted  with  a  lens  of 
tixecl  focus,  which  may  be  made  to  revolve  at  different  speeds 
within  a  half-circle,  and  with  the  introduction  of  apertures  of 
various  sizes  allows  the  correct  light-value  for  the  exposure  to 
be  obtained.  Retaining  the  film  are  two  circular  film-guides, 
so  placed,  one  at  the  top  and  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  camera- 
box,  that  the  film,  in  passing  outside  of  them,  will  be  in  the 
focal  plane  of  the  lens  at  all  points.  For  more  exact  work,  a 
camera  of  this  type  should  be  constructed  of  metal,  to  elimi- 
nate the  error  which  may  be  introduced  by  shrinkage  of  the 
wooden  parts. 

To  fit  the  camera  for  surveying,  both  a  horizontal  and  a  ver- 
tical scale  should  be  so  adjusted  within  the  camera-box  as  to  be 
photographed  on  the  sensitized  film  at  the  time  of  exposure.  To 
accomplish  this,  a  narrow  strip  of  celluloid  graduated  into  de- 

2  r  TT 
ffrees  (1°  =  ^— —  when  r^  focal  lens^th  of  lens)  is  orlued  to 
^  ^  360  ^  ^       "^ 

the  lower  circular  film-guide  in  such  a  way  that  the  degree- 
marks  project  I  in.  above  the  guide.  The  sensitized  film  passes 
on  the  outside  of  this,  and  when  the  exposure  is  made  the  de- 
grees are  photographed  in  the  sky-line  of  the  film.  These  de- 
gree-marks are  nearly  0.1  in.  apart  on  the  negative ;  and  on  an 
enlargement  of  two  diameters,  angular  readings  may  easily  be 
estimated  to  an  accuracy  of  5  minutes. 

On  the  sides  of  the  upper  and  lower  film-guides  is  attached 
a  thin  metal  strip,  0.25  in.  wide,  in  which  wedge-shaped 
notches  are  made,  the  divisions  (=  -^-^  in.  for  the  camera  used) 
being  equal  to  a  hundredth  part  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens 
(see  Figs.  1,  3  and  4).  These  two  vertical  scales  must  be  ad- 
justed so  that  the  center-point  marked  on  each  strip  will  fall  in 
the  center  of  the  camera-field  or  film,  and  a  straight  line  con- 
necting these  two  points  on  the  negative,  after  exposure,  will 
thus  establish  the  horizon-line.  To  the  top  of  the  camera-box 
two  60-8econd  levels  at  right  angles  to  each  other  are  adjusted, 
and  a  sight  alidade  is  attached,  in  such  a  manner  that  its  di- 
rection of  sight  coincides  with  a  line  extended  from  the  center 
of  the  lens  to  the  zero  or  center-point  of  the  horizontal  scale 
inside  the  camera.  The  bottom  of  the  camera-box  is  fitted 
with  three  leveling-screws,  adjustable  to  the  transit-tripod.     To 
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make  tlie  camera  more  serviceable,  and  to  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity of  a  transit  at  the  camera-stations,  a  transit-plate  with  ver- 
nier may  also  be  fitted  to  the  camera-box;   and   from  this  all 


VUi.   2. — TlIK    I*AXOH\M|r    (    VMKKA    FiTTKP    l-HUt    TtHIMillA  I'll  Ir    MaI'I'IX(J. 

necessary  anirU-s  tan  bi-  wml.  Fr<>ni  thr  pb»)tnifraj>hs  taken 
with  a  panoramic  camera  tittrd  with  the  abovi*  attaihnients  it 
is  jM)ssible  to  detemiin**  the  positions,  both  horizontally  and 
vertically,  of  all  points  within  the  area  photoi^raplu-d. 
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Fio.  5. — Map  of  Kkxih-  Glacikk,  Glacier  1>ay,  Alaska.     Plotted  from 

Figs.  3  and  4. 
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Kl«.   6. — SkKTCII    of    FkAMKWOUK    yon     I'l.OIlINr,    I>IKi;(ii,v    I  itOM 
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III.  Adjustment. 

To  determine  whether  the  zero  of  the  horizontal  scale  cor- 
responds to  the  point  of  sight  taken  with  the  alidade,  and  also 
to  ascertain  whether  the  center-marks  of  the  vertical  scale  rep- 
resenting the  horizon-line  are  correctly  placed,  the  procedure 
is  as  follows : 

With  the  transit  set  up  over  a  station  from  which  a  broad 
view  may  be  obtained,  sight  on  some  prominent  point  and  then 
take  angular  readings  to  other  points  and  note  several  points  of 
equal  elevation  to  the  station  occupied.  Set  up  the  camera  over 
this  station,  sight  the  attached  alidade  on  the  first  point  sighted 
with  transit,  and  then  take  view.  At\er  development  of  the 
negative  a  comparison  of  the  readings  is  made.  If  the  zero  of 
the  horizontal  scale  does  not  fi\ll  directly  over  the  point  sighted 
with  the  alidade,  shift  the  scale  or  alidade  to  the  amount  of 
difference  indicated  on  the  negative.  If  the  points  of  equal 
elevation  noted  by  the  transit-readings  do  not  fall  on  the  hori- 
zon-line represented  on  the  vertical  scales,  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to  adjust  either  the  scales  or  the  levels  until  such  is  the  case. 
To  make  this  latter  adjustment  perfect  may  require  several 
trials. 

A  simpler  way  to  adjust  the  vertical  scales,  and  a  test  that 
should  be  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  field,  is  to  set  up  the 
camera  on  the  shore-line  of  a  lake  or  at  sea-level  and  make  an 
exposure;  the  horizon-line  indicated  l)y  the  vertical  scales 
should  coincide  with  the  surrounding  shore-line  of  the  lake  or 
the  horizon-line  of  the  sea.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  scales 
should  be  adjusted  until  harmony  exists. 

With  the  present  camera,  adjustments  for  determining  the 
parallelism  of  the  film  to  the  axis  on  which  the  lens  revolves 
cannot  be  made.  A  camera,  however,  is  under  construction  in 
which  this  and  other  adjustments  will  be  possible. 

I\'.   Fi KM)- Work. 

The  accuracy  and  detail  of  the  ma]>piiig  dcpcml  largely  upon 
the  precision  of  the  base-work,  the  number  of  camera-stations 
occupied,  and  also  the  scale  of  the  nuip.  If  a  caret'ul  primary 
and  secoinlarv  triaugulation   of  an  area   has   been    nm.lc,  and 
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numerous  stations  huvo  been  established,  one  could  enter  the 
field  with  camera  alone  and  complete  the  field-work  of  a  fairly 
accurate  topographic  survey  of  that  section  in  the  same  man- 
ner one  would  use  a  plane-table,  but  in  a  much  shorter  time. 
AVith  the  plane-table,  most  of  the  plotting  is  done  in  the  field, 
with  the  camera  the  same  work  is  done  in  the  oflice ;  with  the 
plane-table  one  can  occupy  but  one  station  at  a  time;  with 
the  camera,  when  plotting,  one  can  practically  occupy  two  or 
more  stations  at  once  and  in  this  way  simultaneously,  from 
two  or  more  points  of  view,  see  the  area  to  be  mapped.  This 
latter  circumstance  is  a  strong  factor  in  the  identification  of 
points.  Again,  when  a  mere  reconnaissance-survey  is  to  be 
made,  the  topographic  work  may  be  accomplished  with  the 
camera  while  the  triangulation  is  advancing.  By  so  doing,  not 
only  time  is  saved,  but  much  information  regarding  the  timber- 
limits  and  density  of  growth,  and  in  some  instances  character- 
istics in  land-sculpture  and  geologic  structure,  may  afterwards 
be  obtained  from  the  photographs,  all  of  which  would  be 
omitted  by  the  usual  method  of  mapping.  For  reconnaissance- 
work  the  camera  is,  therefore,  especially  to  be  recommended. 

All  the  triangulation-stations  occupied  by  the  transit  should 
also  be  occupied  by  the  camera,  thus  securing  a  check  on  the 
triangulation.  In  selecting  camera-stations,  those  taken  at  low 
and  moderate  elevations  are  of  greatest  service  as  aids  in  draw- 
ing the  topographic  details,  while  those  at  high  elevations  are 
best  for  advancing  the  triangulation.  In  each  case,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  three  previously-determined  points  in  the 
field  of  view,  preferably  at  wide  angles,  w^hich  may  be  sighted 
with  the  alidade  on  the  camera  from  the  station  occupied,  so 
that,  from  the  angular  readings  taken,  the  position  of  the 
camera-station  can  be  determined.  The  elevations  of  these  in- 
termediate stations  are  noted  from  barometric  readings  and 
later  are  checked  by  determinations  from  the  elevations  of 
known  points  included  upon  the  negative.  The  elevations  of 
the  triangulated  points,  where  the  transit  is  employed,  are  de- 
termined in  the  usual  way  by  vertical  angle-readings  upon 
points  ot  known  elevation  or  at  sea-level. 

It  ifl  hardly  necessary  to  mention  the  advisability  of  erecting 
nionurnentfl  or  signals  upon  all  stations  so  that  they  may  be 
frighted  from  other  and  new  stations. 
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V.  Plotting  Maps  from  Photographs. 

It  is  lirst  necessary  to  develop  the  film-negatives — the  best 
plan  being  to  do  so  in  the  field,  so  that  a  defective  negative  may 
be  replaced  by  taking  another  view  at  once.  Such  failures, 
however,  are  not  probable.  During  the  past  summer  I  took 
200  views  under  all  conditions  of  weather,  and  not  one  of  the 
negatives  was  defective.  They  were  developed  in  the  field,  for 
the  most  part  within  a  day  or  two  after  exposure;  and  several 
dozen,  left  undeveloped  until  my  return  to  the  ofiice,  some  three 
months  later,  were  developed  with  equally  good  results. 

A  preliminary  plotting  of  triangulation-points  and  camera- 
stations  on  the  map  should  be  done  in  the  field,  and  traverses 
of  trial-  and  shore-lines  should  be  added.  This  is  recommended 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  "  lioles "  in  the  map,  that  is, 
small  areas  which  cannot  be  accurately  plotted  in  the  office, 
because  they  were  sighted  from  but  one  station,  or  were  other- 
wise neglectod.  In  the  office,  to  facilitate  the  topographic  plot- 
ting, enlargements  are  made  from  the  negatives,  which  were 
5  by  12  in.,  to  prints,  10  by  24  in.  in  size.  As  the  horizontal 
and  vertical  scales  are  photographed  on  the  negative  at  the 
time  of  exposure,  no  error  is  introduced  by  making  these  en- 
largements. The  uneven  contraction  and  expansion  of  photo- 
graphic paper  is  often  a  cause  of  error  in  plotting:  but  if  care 
is  taken  in  developing  and  drying  the  prints,  and  if  they  are 
all  ma<le  on  the  same  kind  of  photographic  paper,  this  error  is 
only  a  slight  one.  To  eliminate  it,  however,  plotting  may  be 
done  directly  from  the  negatives. 

Having  established  a  map-scale  and  plotted  the  triangulation- 
points,  the  camera-stations  should  next  be  determined.  This  is 
done  by  the  three-point  method,  by  which  the  angular  readings 
to  three  or  more  determined  points,  taken  from  the  station, 
either  by  a  transit  or  read  from  the  photogra[>h,  are  plotted  on 
a  piece  of  tracing-paper.  The  lines  indicating  the  angular 
readings  are  placed  over  the  respective  points  and  the  positions 
of  the  camera-stations  thus  located. 

The  camera-stations  ])eing  plotted  on  the  map,  one  nuiy  next 
proceed  to  select  numerous  points  common  to  two  or  more 
views  from  different  stations,  and  to  ]»lot  their  positions  by  lines 
of  intersection  representing  their  respective  bearings  read  from 
the  horizontal  scale  on  the  photograph. 
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To  facilitate  this  work  a  T-square  1  ft.  long  is  made,  the 
vertical  arm  being  divided  to  correspond  with  the  vertical  scale 
of  the  photograph.  The  photograph  is  adjusted  to  a  drawing- 
board  12  bv  24  in.  in  size,  so  that  the  center-line  of  the  ver- 
tical scales  coincides  with  the  center-division  marked  on  the 
T-square.  (See  Fig.  7.)  On  the  map  a  line  is  drawn  from  the 
respective  camera-station  in  the  direction  sighted  at  the  time 
the  photograph  was  taken ;  and  by  the  aid  of  a  protractor,  and 
angular  readings  taken  with  the  T-square  from  the  horizon- 
tal scale,  the  directions  of  all  points  may  be  plotted.  When  the 
position  of  any  point  has  been  determined  by  the  intersection 
of  its  lines  of  direction  from  two  or  more  stations,  its  relative 
elevation  maybe  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  divisions 
on  the  T-square  above  or  below  the  center-line  by  the  horizon- 
tal distance  of  the  point,  measured  in  feet,  and  dividing  by  100, 
as  the  divisions  represent  hundredths  of  the  focal  length  for 
the  photograph.     (The  focal  length  or  radius  for  the  enlarged 

2 
panoramic  photograph  is  obtained  from  the  formula  r  = —  JT, 

where  ^=  J  of  the  circumference  of  circle  or  distance  meas- 
ured between  90°  on  the  horizontal  scale  of  the  enlarged  pho- 
tograph). This  result  is  added  to  the  elevation  of  the  camera- 
station  above  sea-level  and  the  sum  is  the  elevation  of  the  point. 
Thus,  if  a  mountain-peak  is  20  divisions  above  the  center- 
line  on  the  vertical  scale  and  the  horizontal  distance  measures 

8,000  ft.,  then  its  relative  altitude  is  "^  ^^'''^ '  =  1,600    ft.; 

this  added  to  the  elevation  of  the  camera-station  gives  the  total 
elevation  of  the  peak  above  sea-level.  (In  computing  the  ele- 
vation of  distant  points  the  correction  for  curvature  of  the  earth 
and  refraction  should  be  added.) 

When  plotting,  the  photographs  showing  the  same  area  from 
two  stations  are  set  up  on  the  drawing-table,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
7,  and  points  seen  from  both  stations  are  numbered  directly  on 
the  photographs,  the  same  numbers  being  used  to  indicate  the 
|K)int8  on  the  map. 

The  protraotor  used  in  this  work  was  of  card-board,  10 
in.  in  diameter,  with  the  central  portion  cut  out.  This  was 
oriented  on  tVie  map  over  the  camera-station  and  made  fast 
with  thuml>-tack«.      A  narrow  scale,  10  in.  long,  divided  into 
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units  of  the  map-scale,  an  J  fitted  with  u  pin-point  at  the  0  mark, 
served  as  a  protractor-arm  as  well  as  a  scale  for  measuring  the 
horizontal  distance.     This  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  7. 

To  obviate  the  necessity  of  orienting  the  i)rotractor  for  each 
station,  and  to  facilitate  plotting,  a  parallel  movable  engineers' 
protractor  may  be  used  to  advantage.  As  this  protractor  has  a 
fixed  orientation  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  azimuth  for 
the  zero-point  on  each  photograph  and  to  adjust  the  horizon- 
tal scale  so  that  the  direct  azimuth  readings  may  be  taken 
from  the  photographs. 

After  a  sufficient  nmnher  of  characteristic  points  have  been 
plotted  upon  the  map  and  tlieir  elevations  noted,  it  is  a  simple 
procedure  to  introduce  the  lines  of  contour  by  the  aid  of  the 
]»hotographs.     By  using  the  above  method  an  experienced  to- 
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pographic  draftsman  can  complete  an  e.\i>ressive  map  of  tho 
land-seulpture  of  an  area  from  photographs  in  the  office. 

Both  the  plotting  of  points  and  the  determination  of  their 
elevation  may  be  done  graphically  as  follows: 

Construct  a  framework,  consisting  of  3  bars,  equal  in  length 
(about  o  in.),  attached  to  a  curved  strip  of  metal  sheeting, 
of  the  size  of  the  ]>hotograph,  shown  in  Fig.  6.  At  the 
junction  of  the  3  bars  representing  the  radii  of  the  arc,  at- 
tach a  pin-point;  the  distance  from  pin-point  to  outer  surface 
of  curved  metal  sheet  should  be  equal  to  the  determined  focal 
length  for  the  photographs  from  which  the  map  is  to  be  plotted. 
On  the  photograph,  project  tlie  points  to  be  plotted  to  its  base 
(bottom  of  photograph).  Fasten  this  photograph  face  out  to 
the  framework  and  place  pin-point  on  the  same  over  the  sta- 
tion-point on  the  map  and  then  orient  it  in  the  photo  direc- 
tion. Project  the  points  at  l»ase  of  photograph  on  the  map, 
indicating  them  by  numbers  correspon<ling  to  those  on  the  pho- 
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tosrrapli.  In  this  manner  the  direction  of  each  point  is  plotted 
directly  from  the  photographs. 

To  ascertain  the  altitude  of  points  on  the  photograph  relar 
tive  to  the  camera-station  we  have  this  proportion  :  The  meas- 
ured distance,  y,  of  point  on  photograph  above  or  below  the 
liorizontal  line  is  to  the  determined  focal  length  for  photo- 
irraph,  ^  as  the  elevation  of  the  point  E  above  or  below  camera- 
station  is  to  its  horizontal  distance,  .r,  from  the  camera-station. 
This  proportion,  y  :  f  =  E :  x,  gives  xy  =  Ef,  which  is  the 
formula  for  a  hyperbola  in  which  x  and  y  are  the  variable  and 
E  and  f  the  constant  factors. 

To  construct  the  diagram,  divide  the  horizontal  axis  ot  a 
rectangular   co-ordinate- system   into  units  of   the  map-scale; 
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YiG.  8.— Diagram  for  Determining  Elevation  of  Points. 

from  this,  at  points  representing  intervals  of  1,000  ft.  horizontal 
distance,  erect  vertical  lines,  on  which  the  computed  lengths  of 
y  for  each  100  ft.  elevation  at  the  respective  horizontal  dis- 
tances are  indicated.  By  connecting  the  points  which  repre- 
sent the  same  elevation  on  these  vertical  lines  of  the  diagram, 
hyf>erbolic  curves  are  formed  (see  Fig.  8),  each  curve  represent- 
ing points  of  equal  elevation  at  their  respective  horizontal  dis- 
tances. With  a  diagram  thus  constructed,  we  can  scale  the 
horizontal  distance  of  a  point  directly  and  also  measure  its 
elevation,  relative  to  the  camera-station,  by  transferring,  pref- 
erably with  a  pair  of  dividers,  the  distance  y  from  the  photo- 
graph to  the  diagram,  directly  above  the  point  indicating  its 
horizontal  distance.  The  practicability  of  this  graphic  method 
has  not  been  tested;  but,  though  it  may  lack  in   accuracy,  it 
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will   undoubtedly  facilitate  and  greatly  shorten  the  work  ot 
plotting  the  maps. 

VI.  Accuracy  of  Method. 

The  two  photographs,  Figs.  3  and  4,  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  panoramic  method.  These  views  are  of  Rendu  glacier,  in 
Glacier  bay,  Alaska.  The  peaks  with  a  triangle  over  them 
are  triangulation-points  determined  in  1892  by  Professor  11.  F. 
Reid,  whose  map  was  used  as  a  base.  The  two  camera-sta- 
tions occupied,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  inlet,  were  located  by 
transit-readings  on  the  triangulation-points.  These  points  and 
stations  were  first  plotted  on  the  accompanying  map,  Fig.  5 ; 
the  positions  of  numerous  points  represented  on  each  photo- 
graph were  determined  by  the  above  method,  and  a  map  suffi- 
ciently accurate  for  the  intended  purpose  was  thus  constructed. 

The  maximum  difference  in  elevation  of  a  point  measured  on 
photographs  from  two  or  more  camera-stations  seldom  exceeds 
10  ft.  for  a  horizontal  distance  of  one  mile.  Determinations  of 
the  two  trianirulation-points  shown  in  the  accompanying  views 
ifave  the  followini^  results : 

Triangulation-Pt.  1,  from  Sta.  A.  Horizontal  dist.  =i  31, .300 
ft.     Elevation  =  4,934  ft. 

Triangulation-Pt.  1,  from  Sta.  II.  Horizontal  dist.  =  25,000 
ft.     Elevation  =  4,906  ft. 

A  difference  of  28  ft.  in  a  distance  of  5  miles. 

Triangulation-Pt.  2,  from  Sta.  A.  Horizontal  dist.  =  14,500 
ft.     Elevation  =  4,868  ft. 

Triangulation-Pt.  2,  from  Sta.  I'.  Horizontal  dist.  =  18,400 
ft.     Elevation  =  4,842  ft. 

A  difference  of  26  ft.  in  a  distance  of  3  miles. 

VII.  Advantages  of  the  Panoramic  Camera  Method. 

Photography  cannot  replace  instrumental  topographic  sur- 
veying, and,  in  many  areas,  cannot  be  used  at  all ;  yet  experi- 
ence has  shown  it  to  be  a  valuable  adjunct  in  nearlv  all  sur- 
veys.  The  topographic  features  of  an  area  will  necessarily 
<letermine  the  method  to  be  employed  in  its  mapping.  A  flat, 
rolling  plain  cannot  be  mapped  in  the  same  manner  as  a  rug- 
ged mountainous  region,  or  a  lieavily  timi»ered  area  where 
broad   views  cannot   be   obtained.     Areas  of  bold  topography 
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with  sharp  or  often  rounded  suinmits  and  little  timber,  such  as 
are  encountered  in  the  western  States  and  Alaska,  are  most 
advantageously  mapped  by  the  camera  method.  To  make  a 
plane-table  survey  of  such  an  area  requires  the  expenditure  of 
much  time  in  the  field  in  constructing  the  map,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  a  large  field-party.  The  conditions  of  weather  which 
exist  along  the  western  coast  and  in  Alaska  are  such  that  the 
summits  are  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  fog,  often  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  day.  When  the  view  is  clear  for  a  short 
time  only,  a  photograph  of  the  surrounding  country  may  be 
taken,  thus  completing  in  a  fraction  of  an  hour  the  work  at  a 
station  which  would  require  many  hours  or  even  days  by  the 
plane-table  method.  It  should  be  noted  that  alidade-reading 
and  note-taking  from  a  mountain-top  in  Alaska  on  the  usual 
cold,  foggy  day,  with  a  still  colder  wind  blowing,  is  by  no 
means  comfortable,  and  even  the  best  topographers  are  inclined 
to  hurry  their  work.  In  this  manner,  some  portions  of  an  area 
are  more  carefully  mapped  than  others.  Having  the  photo- 
graphs of  an  area  with  the  bearings  of  all  points  registered 
directly  above  them,  the  plotting  of  the  map  can  be  done  with 
more  agreeable  surroundings  in  the  ofiice,  where  all  conven- 
iences are  at  hand,  and  thus  a  map  can  be  constructed  of  more 
uniform  accuracy,  and  with  as  much  detail  as  desired.  If  this 
or  a  similar  graphic  method  of  mapping  were  applied  in  certain 
regions  a  great  deal  would  be  saved  in  both  time  and  expense, 
compared  with  topographic  surveying  as  generally  practiced. 

VITI.  Comparison  of  Panoramic  Camera  Method  avith 
Other  Photographic  Methods. 

In  the  present  practice  of  photo-topography  a  photo-theo- 
dolite or  similar  instrument  is  employed.  This  consists  of  a 
specially  prepared  plate-camera  with  a  tixed-focus  lens  adjusted 
to  a  horizontal  transit-circle.  Attached  to  the  top  of  the 
camera-box  is  a  telescope  with  vertical  circle  for  the  reading  of 
vertical  angles.  At  the  back  of  the  camera  and  directly  in 
front  of  the  sensitized  plate  are  two  cross-hairs,  the  one  form- 
ing the  vertical  center-line  and  the  other  the  horizon-line.  In- 
side the  camera  is  a  flat  magnetic  needle  attached  to  a  disk,  to 
which  a  vertical  transparent  scale  is  adjusted.  This  revolves 
directly  in  front  of  the  sensitized  plate  so  that  when  the  expo- 
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sure  is  made  the  mafcnetic  bearing  of  the  view  is  photographed 
upon  it.  AVith  this  instrument  a  group  of  eight  views  are 
necessary  to  complete  a  panorama,  and  the  angular  direction 
of  each  view  must  be  read  on  the  horizontal  transit-plate  and 
noted.  Another  disadvantage  of  the  photo-theodolite  is  its 
weight  and  bulk,  besides  the  limited  number  of  plates  which 
may  be  taken  on  a  trip  and  the  necessity  of  reloading  the  plate- 
holders.  AVith  the  panoramic  camera  the  daylight-loading 
films  are  used,  which  eliminate  the  danger  of  breakage,  lessen 
the  weight  to  be  carried  and  permit  development  in  the  field 
directly  after  exposure,  in  a  daylight  developing-tank. 

The  plotting  of  a  map  from  the  views  taken  by  the  photo- 
theodolite  is  a  long  and  tedious  process  (though  possessing  no 
special  difficulties),  and  the  office-work  necessary  to  complete 
the  map  is  many  times  greater  than  that  required  for  the  same 
amount  ot  maj>[)ing  by  the  panoramic  camera. 
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Search  for  the  Causes  of  Injury  to  Vegetation  in  an  Urban 
Villa  Near  a  Large  Industrial  Establishment.  =^ 

BY  PERSIFOR   FRAZER,    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

(New  York  Meeting,  April,  1907.) 

Introduction. 

For  various  reasons  I  have  not  specified  the  locality  where 
the  research  indicated  in  the  following  pages  was  undertaken. 
It  will  suffice  to  say  that  it  was  on  the  grounds  of  a  villa  once 
remote  from,  but  now  completely  surrounded  by,  its  neighbor- 
ing city,  and  in  close  proximity  to  an  industrial  establishment 
of  o-reat  extent  and  importance  manufacturing  many  kinds  ot 
steel  articles  and  employing  upwards  of  thirty  chimney-stacks 
for  power  and  process  work. 

The  problem  was  to  discover  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  mor- 
tality to  trees  and  plants  on  the  place,  and  to  trace  these  causes 
to  their  origin. 

Before  undertaking  this  experimental  work,  the  bibliography 
accompanying  this  paper  was  compiled  and  studied. 

It  appears  from  an  examination  of  the  careful  scientific  work 
performed  by  the  ablest  French,  German,  and  English  chem- 
ists during  the  last  25  years  that  they  are  unanimous  in  assign- 
ing the  principal — in  fact,  the  overwhelmingly  predominant — 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  vegetation  to  sulphur  oxides,  result- 
ing either  from  direct  oxidation  of  sulphur  in  oil  of  vitriol 
works,  etc.,  or  from  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  from  the 
minerals  associated  with  commercial  coal. 

Schroder  and  Schertel  showed  in  1884  that  the  sulphates 
deposited  upon  the  leaves  are  not  injurious  to  the  plants; 
and  Freytag  proved  that  free  sulphuric  acid  could  not  be  found 

•  Secretary'h  Note. — The  manuHcript  of  this  paper  was  received  in  June, 
1906,  and  the  paper  wa«  read  by  title  at  the  Ix)ndon  Meeting,  .July,  1900.  But 
•ince  there  waa  no  opfwrtunity  at  tliat  meeting  to  j)rc»ent  its  contenta,  even  in 
oral  ahntract,  the  paper  was  tran.sf erred,  with  the  author's  consent,  to  the  New 
York  Meeting.  The  foregoing  statement  will  fix  ita  real  date  (so  far  hh  questions 
of  priority  are  concerned)  in  .June,  1  W<». 
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in  the  soil  becauj^e  the  atmospheric  water  carried  away  all  which 
did  not  immediately  combine  with  its  basic  constituents. 

The  sulphates  which  accumulate  in  the  ground  are  highly 
favorable  to  plant-growth — especially  lime  sulphate,  which  is 
partly  carried  into  the  tissues  of  the  plants  and  increases  the 
percentage  of  sulphur  in  the  ash  of  the  leaves  analyzed. 

The  old  method  of  determining  the  cause  of  injury  by  analyz- 
ing the  leaves  of  jjlants  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  sul- 
phuric oxide  detected  is  due  partly  to  a  harmful  and  partly  to 
a  harmless  source,  while  the  amount  to  be  ascribed  to  each  is 
indeterminable. 

In  the  investigation  here  described,  which  I  pursued  for  six 
months,  I  was  assisted  by  my  son,  Mr.  John  Frazer,  Instruc- 
tor in  the  Chemical  Department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

I  concluded  to  follow  the  old  established  method  pursued  by 
Freytag,  Schroder,  Schertel,  Reuss,  Haselhoff  and  Lindau,  Hay- 
wood of  the  Agricultural  Department  at  AVashington,  and 
many  others,  which  consists  in  analyzing  the  plant  and  the  soil 
of  the  region  of  injury,  and  for  comparison,  those  of  a  region  re- 
mote from  the  injurious  action,  and  deducting  the  amount  of  sul- 
phuric oxide  in  the  latter  from  that  found  in  the  former,  to 
ascertain  the  excess  due  to  the  acid-producing  works.  But  in 
ad<lition  to  this  method,  by  means  of  apparatus  devised  for  the 
}»urpose,  I  measured  the  amount  of  sulphur  <K\ides  in  the  air 
coining  from  the  works,  and  compared  it  with  that  eoming 
from  other  directions.  This  method  established  the  source  of  the 
injury  directly  instead  of  indirectly ;  yet  in  spite  of  its  obvious 
advantages  it  seems  never  heretofore  to  have  been  employed  ex- 
cept by  Prof.  Mabery  in  1804.  This  is  strange,  the  more  so  that 
in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Ilaselhoti*  and  Lindau's  classical  work  it 
is  stated  that  **  another  way  to  prove  the  effect  of  acid  smoke- 
gases  on  plants  is  the  demonstration  of  the  smoke-gases  with 
reference  to  their  injurious  constituents  in  the  air  of  the  locality 
of  plant-injury  in  (juestion."  T?ut  the  method  thus  inentione*! 
was  that  employed  by  Hraconnot  and  Sinionin  near  Xancy  in 
1848,  and  consisted  simply  in  the  use  of  litmus-paper  placed  at 
ilifferent  distances  and  in  ditl'erent  directiotis  from  tlie  plaee  of 
emission  of  the  furiuice-gases.  By  that  method  it  is  possible  to 
ascertain  only  that   there  are  acid  va])<>rs  of  sonio  kind    in   the 
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air,  but  it  does  not  prove,  even  qualitatively,  the  presence  of 
sulphur  oxides,  the  predominating  influence  of  which  in  the 
destruction  of  vegetation  was  not  known  at  that  time. 

It  is  worth  while  in  this  connection  to  quote  the  conclusions 
reached  by  Haselhotf  and  Lindau  as  the  result  of  their  own 
exhaustive  researches  and  those  of  all  of  their  predecessors  up 
to  1903,  which  are  found  on  page  143  of  their  book,  at  the 
end  of  the  general  treatment  of  the  subject;  and  may  be  trans- 
lated and  epitomized  as  follows : 

1.  Even  by  strong  and  repeated  additions  of  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  oxide  to 
soils  no  essential  increase  of  the  sulphur-content  is  effected  ;  no  change  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  soil  takes  place  ;  and  therefore  injury  to  the  plants  through  the 
soil  is  out  of  the  question. 

2.  Direct  action  of  free  sulphurous  or  sulphuric  oxide  on  the  roots  of  plants  is 
improbable.  Should  an  increase  of  sulphates  occur  through  the  action  of  smoke- 
gases  on  the  soil,  this  would  have  no  injurious  effect  upon  the  growth  of  plants, 
and  may  be  excluded  from  consideration. 

3.  An  injurious  effect  on  plants  can  only  occur  when  the  acid  gases  come  into 
direct  contact  with  the  leaf-organs  of  plants.  By  injury  of  plants  through  SO2  the 
content  of  SO,  in  the  plant  is  always  increased  ;  but  as  this  occurs  also  when  the 
content  of  sulphates  in  the  soil  increases,  the  observation  by  itself  cannot  prove 
injury-  through  acid  gases.  The  peculiar  conditions  of  each  place  must  be  con- 
si<lered. 

4.  The  susceptibility  of  different  plants  to  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  oxides  is 
different  :  and  even  the  same  plants  show  different  degrees  of  susceptibility  accord- 
ing to  their  location. 

5.  Long  exposure  to  even  so  small  a  quantity  as  one  millionth  of  sulphurous 
acid  has  been  found  injurious. 

SchnJiler  considers  this  acid  less,  Freytag  more,  injurious  to  vegetation  than  sul- 
phuric acid. 

6.  The  various  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  collected  from  the  same  surface  of 
leaf  of  two  different  plants  under  approximately  the  same  circumstances  will  not 
of  themselves  afford  a  me:i«ure  of  the  injury  done  to  the  whole  organism  of  the 
plants  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  specific  peculiarities  of  the  several  plants  must  be 
taken  into  account  and  suliinitte'l  to  proof. 

7.  The  cracks  in  the  leaf-organs  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  absorption  of  sul- 
phurous acid.  The  gas  is  not  absorbed  through  these  cracks  but  by  the  entire 
leaf-surface,  and  the  amount  of  absfjrption  depends  upon  the  peculiar  organization 
of  the  leaf. 

«.  The  effect  of  the  absorption  of  sulphurous  acid  is  to  disturb  the  circulation  of 
water.  Thia  apf>ear8  in  an  increased  extrusion  of  water,  and  results  in  the  drying 
of  the  leaves. 

9.  The  ab«r>rption  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  consequent  disturbance  of  the  circu- 
lation of  water  in  the  plant,  is,  for  the  same  proportion  of  sulphurous  acid  to  the 
air,  greater  for  a  given  time  with  light.  hig)>  temperature  and  dry  air,  than  with 
darkness,  low  temperature  and  moist  air. 

The  salpharous  acid  and  acid  smoke-gases  in  general  are  more  injurious  by  day 
than  bj  night. 
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10.  Morphologically,  the  effect  of  the  sulphurous  acid  is  shown  by  the  formation 
of  spots  on  the  leaves,  the  death  of  the  leaves  and  twigs,  the  retardation  of  the 
rings  of  growth,  and  finally  the  destruction  of  the  plant. 

11.  In  the  interior  of  the  cell  pla^jmolysis  is  induce<l  ;  the  grains  of  chlorophyll 
are  destroyed,  and  finally  form  with  the  plasma  and  other  materials  a  brown  amor- 
phous mass.  At  the  same  time,  in  most  cases,  especially  if  the  injury  has  been 
gradual,  tannin  sepanites  out,  as  can  be  iletected  by  brown  or  black  nwiules  in  the 
cells. 

rj.  The  motle  of  action  of  the  sulphurous  acid  is  to  be  conceived  as  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  life  of  the  plasma  in  the  cell.  It  probably  acts  as  sulphuric  aci<l  pro- 
duced through  the  oxiilation  of  sulphurous  acid  by  the  oxygen  of  the  assimilating 
chlorophyll  grains  in  the  presence  of  water  from  the  cell-sap. 

i:i.  By  the  continuous  action  of  rain  or  water  from  other  sources,  the  sulphuric 
acid  of  the  dead  leaf-organs  which  has  Ijeeii  taken  from  the  air  may  be  again 
eliminate<l.  In  conifers,  and  probably  other  plants,  of  which  the  organs  are  gummy 
or  waxy,  the  sulphurous  or  sulphuric  acid  taken  from  smoke-gases  is  not  further 
neutnilized  in  the  mass,  so  that  the  recognition  of  smoke-injury  is  impossible. 

14.  No  absolutely  sure  botanical  means  exists  of  recognizing  the  injuries  by  sul- 
phurous acid,  but  it  is  {)088ible,  only  through  the  complex  of  outward  and  interior 
injuries,  to  conclude  their  presence.  The  <;urest  proof  is  the  chemical  determina- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid. 

I.  Journal  of  the  Investigation. 

1005. 

February  24. — Tliore  were  brought  to  me  some  papers  and  a 
blackened  cloth  relating  to  the  case  of  the  smoke-nuisance.  I 
began  at  once  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  object  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  injuries  complained  of  were  actual ;  if  so, 
to  what  substances  they  were  due ;  and  what  was  the  source  of 
the  injurious  substances. 

The  cloth  originally  had  been  white  ;  but  by  exposure  for  a 
few  days  to  the  air  on  the  lawn  it  had  become  changed  to 
a  dark  gray. 

March  28. — The  weather  being  for  the  tirst  time  favorable 
for  observation,  I  removed  the  heads  of  three  flour-barrels,  and 
placi'd  on  an  expansible  lioop,  in  the  middle  of  each,  a 
<liaphragm  of  cloth  saturated  with  alkaline  carbonates.  The 
rloth  liad  been  previously  tested  and  proved  to  contain  no  sul- 
phur or  sulphates,  and  the  weight  of  its  asli  for  a  given  area 
liad  been  determined.  The  barrels  with  their  cloth  dia- 
phragms were  then  placed  at  points  A,  H  and  C  on  the  map, 
Fig.  1,  the  axes  of  the  barrels  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the 
industrial  works,  which  were  suspected  of  contauiinating  the 
air.     The  cloths  were  thus  exposed  for  about  four  days. 
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3Tarch  31. — The  cloths  at  A,  B  and  C,  Fig.  1,  were  removed 
and  rophiced  by  others. 

April  16  to  18. — I  visited  Pike  county  with  Mr.  John  Frazer 


to  obtain  from  a  region  free  from  coal-smoke  specimens  of 
vegetation  similar  to  that  under  examination. 

April  22. — The  cloths  exposed  March  31  were  removed  and 
replaced  by  others. 

Examination  showed  that  in  every  case  the  cloths  had  taken 
up  from  the  atmosphere  a  large  percentage  of  their  respective 
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weights,  varying  from  6.06  (A,  second  experiment)  to  10.85  (A, 
lirst  experiment)  per  cent,  of  SO3.  In  other  words,  a  cloth  about 
20  cm.  square  absorbed,  during  four  days'  exposure  to  the  air, 
10.85  per  cent,  of  its  own  weight  of  SO,  from  the  atmosphere. 
These  experiments  proved  conclusively  that  there  existed  in 
the  air,  at  least  at  intervals,  during  the  period  from  March  28 
to  March  31,  large  quantities  of  the  poison  which  was  respon- 


Fk..    ll. — AlTU.MATlr    AiK-SkLF4TKIU 

B,  M]uare  box  uniting  two  pxxtenis  of  jointed  pine*  ; 
V,  valvi-  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  ;  hold  in  platt*  by 

r,  ixhI  of  stiff  wire  attachc<l   to  the  woo<len  valve,  and  pn-wing  it  into  phut*  by 
nieaiiii  of 

w.  a  weight  MimpcniUnl  from  tlic  freo  c-ntl  of  r. 

ftible  for  thi*  injury  and  death  of  thf  phmts.  Thv  resuUs  will 
be  toun«l  in  Table  I. 

The  automatic  apparatus  for  examining  air  coming  tVom  a 
given  direction  wan  set  up  at  A,  in  a  barrel  arranged  for  the 
]Mir]>oRe. 

Fig.  2  is  a  view  of  this  apparatus.  It  consists  of  a  funnel- 
shaped  mouth,  of  which  the  angle  between  the  sides  of  the 
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eone-frustum  and  the  base  is  such  that  currents  of  air  which 
are  not  approximately  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  jointed 
p)ipe  immediately  behind  it  cannot  exert  pressure  enough  to 
pass  through  the  solution  contained  in  a  Wolf-necked  bottle  at 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  conducting-pipe.  Consequently, 
by  setting  the  apparatus  in  such  a  position  that  lines  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  barrel  passed  through  some  part  of  the  works 
suspected  of  emitting  the  noxious  gases,  it  was  rendered  certain 
that  no  air  from  other  directions  could  enter  the  solution. 

The  jointed  pipe  was  curved  upwards  and  again  downwards 
to  prevent  rain  from  entering  the  fixing-flask.  It  was  fur- 
nished with  a  square  box  in  the  middle  or  highest  part  of 
the  curve,  in  wliich  was  a  hinged  safety-valve  connected  with  a 
wire  lever,  to  prevent  a  too-strong  wind  from  scattering  the 
solution  and  breaking  the  apparatus.  A  very  slight  weight 
was  sufficient  to  keep  the  valve  closed  while  the  air  passed 
throusrh  the  solution. 

From  the  second  tube  of  the  Wolf  flask  a  glass  tube  con- 
nected by  a  rubber  tube  dipped  into  a  beaker  containing  a 
little  water,  to  seal  the  tixing-flask  from  the  air. 

The  whole  apparatus  was  secured  by  iron  bands  and  clamps 
screwed  to  the  inner  sides  of  an  ordinary  flour-barrel,  into  the 
upper  half  of  which  a  door  had  been  cut  and  hinged  for  the 
l»urpose  of  permitting  free  manipulation. 

A  solution  of  alkaline  carbonate  was  placed  in  the  Wolf 
flask,  which,  when  the  connections  were  made,  was  left  for 
a  varying  number  of  days  to  receive  the  sulphur  oxides  car- 
ried by  the  wind  from  the  direction  of  the  works. 

The  records  of  the  results  of  these  experiments  will  be  found 
in  TaVjle  T.  As  the  latter  were  qualitative,  they  were  substi- 
tuted later  by  quantitative  experiments  in  which  a  known 
volume  of  air  from  the  pipe  was  pumped  through  the  solution. 

April  24. — The  automatic  air-selecter  was  moved  from  A  to  B, 
and  the  air-valve  was  closed  by  means  of  a  light  weight. 

Moi/  1. — The  contents  of  the  flxing-flask  at  B  were  removed 
and  the  bottle  was  refilled  with  alkaline  solution.  The  solution 
removed  contained  0.0125  g.  of  SO.,.  For  future  quantitative 
rneaeuremento,  a  small  force-pump  was  calibrated. 

3P/y  5,  3.30  p.m.— Wind  steady  from  the  east.  Passed  10,000 
cc.  through  the  solution,  taking  the  air  through  the  automatic 
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apparatus  at  B.  The  direction  of  the  wind  was  not  favorable 
for  bringini^  products  of  combustion  of  the  works  into  the 
apparatus.  The  sohition  exposed  in  the  air-selecting  apparatus 
since  May  1  contained  0.0047  g.  of  SO3.  The  air  examined  on 
the  spot  contained  0.42  g.  SO3  per  cu.  meter. 

May  16,  3.15  p.m. — AVind  squally,  about  SW.  Atmosphere 
damp  and  threatening  rain,  which  later  descended  in  torrents. 

Points  A,  B  and  C  were  established  by  survey  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  fixing-ttask  were  taken  for  analysis. 

Mat/  29. — Wind  E.  of  8.  and  day  cloudy.  No  visiljje  smoke 
passed  over  the  lawn  but  an  odor  was  noticeable.  At  4.25 
p.m.,  the  wind  had  shifted  to  W.  Passed  10,000  cc.  through 
solution  VII. 

During  the  succeeding  fortnight  plans  were  put  together  and 
a  tracing  made  on  vellum.  The  points  occupied  as  stations  of 
observation  were  platted  on  this  map. 

June  6. — Temj)erature  92°.  The  weather  was  very  oppres- 
sive. Wind  variable  and  gusty  from  SW.  to  W.  Heavy  rain 
fell  as  a  test  was  about  to  be  made. 

June  9. — Temperature  80°.  Wind  variable,  but  generally 
SW.  and  W.  No  smoke  visible  over  lawn.  10,000  cc.  of  air 
were  passed  through  a  half-saturated  solution  of  sodium  car- 
bonate, and  called  \'III. 

A  second  test  was  made  by  passing  10,000  cc.  of  air  through 
a  l  saturated  solution,  called  IX. 

June  15.— Wind  SK.,  l»ut  shifted  to  SW.  and  W. 

Two  J  saturated  solutions  were  prepared,  through  each  of 
which,  X.  at  station  DA,  and  XI.  at  E,  were  passe<I  10,000 
cc.  of  air. 

While  making  the  last  collection  the  wind  changed  again 
and  heavy  volumes  of  smoke  were  poured  over  tiie  site  of  the 
station  first  occupied. 

June  17. — Wind  SW.,  varial)le  and  putly.  Sky  cloudy. 
10,000  cc.  of  air  were  passed  through  solution  XII.  at  station  D, 
and  an  erpial  quantity  through  XIII.,  Station  F. 

June  20. — Wind  varialde  from  NE.  and  E.  With  Mr.  .John 
Frazer,  occupied  a  point  to  the  west,  G.  The  smoke  rose  high 
l)ut  its  odor  was  noticeable.  10,000  ee.  of  air  were  passed 
through  solution  XIV.  Afterwards  a  similar  volume  of  air 
was  passed  through  solution  XV.  at  E. 
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Collections  and  determinations  XVI.  to  XXIV.,  inclusive, 
will  be  found  in  Table  III.,  p.  514. 

Sept.  12,  8.30  a.m.— Wind  SAV.  to  AV.,  but  variable.  Passed 
10,000  cc.  of  air  through  XXV.  at  DA. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  rain  which  had  fallen  during  the  entire 
previous  day  and  night,  the  branches  and  leaves  were  covered 
with  black  smut,  which  soiled  any  object  touching  it. 

Specimens  of  the  withered  leaves  of  an  American  beech-tree 
were  gathered  for  analysis  12. 

An  old  and  a  younger  hemlock  hedge  had  lately  been  trimmed 
by  the  gardener  and  the  sickly  parts  removed.  Specimens  of 
each  and  of  a  Xorway  spruce  were  taken  for  analyses  1,  2  and  3. 

A  visit  was  made  to  a  country -place  about  f  of  a  mile  to  the 
north.  Here  was  a  hemlock  hedge  planted  32  years  ago. 
The  gardener  stated  that  the  vegetation  shows  no  injury  from 
smoke,  and  no  unusual  amount  of  smoke  is  noticeable,  except 
from  a  small  saw-mill  in  the  neighborhood  which  burns  soft 
coal  with  its  shavings. 

Sept.  16,  Xoon. — Wind  W.  to  SW.,  variable.  Took  speci- 
mens of  the  subjects  of  analyses  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  12,  13,  14. 
Occupied  a  new  station  at  H  to  the  west,  where  10,000  cc.  of 
air  were  passed  through  solution  XXVII.     ITo  odor  of  smoke. 

Sept.  26. — Eight  porcelain  crucible-covers  were  weighed, 
coated  in.side  with  vaseline,  and  re-weighed.  These  were  placed 
at  various  carefully  noted  points  on  the  place,  and  left  to  collect 
the  soot,  care  being  taken  in  the  selection  of  points  to  avoid 
other  contamination.  Cloths  saturated  in  litmus  solution  were 
also  suspended  at  various  locations. 

Specimens  of  soil  were  taken  from  the  villa  grounds,  from  the 
place  to  the  north  previously  mentioned,  and  from  "  Airdlie," 
and  Silver  Lake  in  Pike  county.  Pa.,  for  analysis  and  compari- 
son as  to  sulphuric  oxide  content. 

Oct.  7— Wind  X-by-E.     Temperature  42°.     Clear. 

The  porcelain  covers  left  eleven  days  ago  were  collected. 
Several  of  these  were,  from  various  causes,  not  able  to  furnish 
reliable  tests,  and  were  rejected. 

A  new  and  larger  pump  was  arranged  for  future  experiments. 

Oct.  14. — Visited  works  near  those  suspected  of  contaminat- 
ing the  air,  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  smoke-injury  could 
be  ascribed  to  the  former.     The  works  consume  about  8,000 
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tons  of  bituminous  coal  per  year,  and  have  five  smoke-stacks, 
from  which,  at  the  time  of  the  visit,  little  or  no  smoke  was 
seen  to  issue.  Two  Hawley  down-draft  furnaces  were  in  ut^e. 
Mechanical  stokers  had  been  used,  but  subsequently  abandoned. 

Oct.  21. — Subjects  of  analyses  1,  2,  3,  12  and  14  were  col- 
lected, as  well  as  a  specimen  of  soil  from  near  the  hemlock 
hedi^es,  for  analvsis.  Observations  of  the  smoke  were  made 
from  a  hill  oi>[»osite  the  works. 

Oct.  21. — At  f».21  a.m.  a  site  was  selected  and  located  by  com- 
pass and  measurement  from  which  to  observe  the  smoke.  This 
site  is  lettered  **!''  on  the  map. 

Wind  XE.  to  E.,  variable.  Occupied  station  H  and  passed 
two  measured  volumes  of  air,  each  through  a  separate  solution. 

The  first  experiment  failed  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  new 
pump,  tried  for  the  first  time.  The  second  experiment,  with 
the  old  pump,  was  successful.  T^assed  10,000  cc.  through  solu- 
tion numbered  XXTX.    Odor  of  smoke  occasionally  noticeable. 

Occupied  station  I  and  passed  10,000  cc.  air  through  a  solu- 
tion marked  XXX. 

From  10  to  11  a.m.  the  wind  varied  from  a  tritle  W.  of  X.  to 
NE.,  and  finally  at  n(>on  it  was  nearly  E.,  carrying  much  smoke 
over  the  lawn.  At  4  p.m.  the  wind  was  very  light.  The  columns 
of  smoke  and  steam  were  nearly  vertical.  Black  masses  of 
smoke  poured  out  of  the  ventilators  of  one  of  the  buildiuirs  an«l 
also  from  the  stacks  behind  this  building  and  from  the  boiler- 
house  to  the  southeast. 

II.   Tkoof  I5Y  Qualitative  Determination  of  Sulphir 

o.xiDEs  in  the  Atmosphere. 
The  experiments  witli  the  saturated  cloths,  of  which  the 
results  are  condensed  in  Tai>le  I.,  furnished  a  striking  and  co!i- 
elusive  proof  of  tlie  amounts  of  sulphur  dioxide  ami  trioxide 
(SO,,  SO,)  with  which  the  air  was  charged  at  intervals.  Pieces 
of  cloth,  27.1*4  by  16.14  cm.  in  area,  and  weighing  each  1.81>6 
g.,  collected  from  the  air  in  four  days  amounts  of  SO^  varying 
from  6.8  to  10.85  per  cent,  of  this  weight.  Similar  cloths  ex- 
posed for  22  days  showed  a  smaller  contetit  of  this  gas ;  wliicli 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  tlie  fluids  with  which  tliey 
had  been  saturated  during  the  prevalence  of  damp  weather, 
dripped   from  tliem  to  the  under  side  of  the  containing  barrel. 
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It  was  not  estiiblishod  by  those  experiments  at  what  period 
the  maximum  was  reached,  but  only  that  the  air  contained  at 
intervals  quantities  of  sulphur  oxides  much  more  than  enough 
to  effect  the  observed  destruction  of  plants. 

Roman  numerals  are  employed  for  the  analyses  establish- 
ing the  existence  of  sulphur  oxides  in  the  atmosphere.  Those 
from  I.  to  VI.,  inclusive,  are  applied  to  the  qualitative,  and 
VII.  to  XXXI.,  inclusive,  to  the  quantitative  determinations. 
At  A,  analyses  I.  and  II.  were  made ;  at  B,  analyses  III.  and 
IV.  (IV..  however,  was  lost) ;  and  at  C,  analyses  V.  and  VI. 

Analyses  I.,  II.,  IV.  and  VI.  were  to  determine  the  sulphur 
trioxide  content  of  the  fixing-bottle  in  the  automatic  air-selecter. 
I.  Collection  from  April  24  to  May  1. 
II.  Collection  from  May  1  to  May  5. 

IV.  Collection  from  May  5  to  May  16. 

Yl.  Collection  from  May  16  to  May  29. 

All  of  these  showed  qualitatively  the  presence  of  SO^,  which 
must  have  come  from  the  direction  of  the  industrial  works. 

Xos.  III.  and  V.  were  experiments  with  measured  quantities 
of  air  forced  through  the  solution  by  the  pump. 

Xo.  III.  was  rejected,  ownng  to  doubt  of  the  correct  adjust- 
ment of  the  apparatus.     Xo.  V.  was  lost  during  analysis. 

Table  I. — Proof  of  the  Existence  of  Sulphur  Oxides  in  the  Air, 
from  Experiments  with  Saturated  Cloths  Free  from  Sulphur. 


Station  i  Period  of  Ez- 
Wherc  '        posure, 
Exposed.  I  I'jo-j. 


Distance  and  Direction; 
I  from   tlie   Northwest 
Corner  of  the  Western- 
rooht  Building  of  the 
I  Works.  i 


March  28 
to  31. 


731  ft.  W.  37°  N. 


A      I    March  31        731  ft.  W.  37°  N. 
to  Apr.  22. 


H  March  28  84  ft.  W.  30°  N. 

to  31. 


<■•  March  28       675  ft.  N.  44°  W. 

Ui  31. 


March  31        675  ft.  K.  44°  AV. 
'.  Apr.  22. 


Per  Cent,  of  Weight 
of  Cloth. 

Remarks. 

Ash. 

8O3. 
10.85 

1.44 

6.00 

1.53 

■ 
10.54 

Analysis  "B,  March 

Sl'to  April  22" 

was  lost. 

0.72 

6.8 

7.16 
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III.   Analyses  of  Vegetation. 

This  investigation  follows  the  lines  of  the  most  important 
researches  made  on  the  suhject  of  smoke-injuries  during  the 
past  25  years  in  Europe  and  this  country.  The  key  to  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  results  may  be  thus  shortly  stated : 

1.  After  an  immense  amount  of  experimentation  with  plants 
growing  in  thuir  native  places,  and  with  those  transplanted  to 
research  laboratories,  it  is  universally  conceded  by  all  com- 
petent investigators  that  the  amount  of  damage  to  plant-growth 
from  all  other  inorganic  causes  is  a  negligible  quantity  com- 
pared to  that  by  the  vapors  of  gases  of  IIF,  HCl,  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  and  especially  oxides  of  sulphur. 

2.  p]xcept  in  a  few  isolatiMl  cases,  all  of  these  but  the  last 
may  be  neglected. 

3.  Even  in  the  vicinity  of  metallurgical  works  the  amount  of 
injurious  gases  evolved  from  the  fuel  is  much  greater  than  that 
produced  by  the  metallurgical  processes. 

4.  The  ultimate  source  of  the  injury  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
oxidation  and  volatilization  of  the  sulphur  existing  largely  as 
pyrite  and  other  sulphides  in  the  coal.  Wood-fuel  is  entirely 
free  from  this  noxious  ingredient. 

5.  The  injurious  action  of  the  suljthur  oxides  which  ultimately 
become  acids,  and  whidi  are  thrown  into  the  atmosphere  by  the 
combustion  of  pyritiferous  coal,  is  intensified  by  the  imperfect 
combustion  of  the  coal,  and  the  consequent  production  of  soot, 
a  greasy  hydrocarbon  which  becomes  saturated  with  the  acid 
and  keeps  the  spots  on  which  it  is  deposited  constantly  moist- 
ened by  this  most  deadly  of  poisons  to  vegetation. 

6.  A  percentage  of  over  0.30  SO^  in  the  ashes  of  the  needles 
of  evergreens,  or  leaves  of  deciduous  trees,  has  been  found,  in 
the  German  forests,  to  indicate  an  unhealthy  condition,  except 
where  tliere  is  an  unusually  large  amount  of  sulphur  compounds 
ill  tlie  .soil.  It  is  not  safe  to  assume  this  limit  as  aj)plicable  to 
other  and  especially  to  distant  regions,  but  it  may  be  safely  held 
that  0.5  per  cent,  of  sulphur  trioxide  in  the  needles,  leaves,  or 
twigs  of  plants  is  an  indication  that  the  plant  is  being  poisoned 
by  the  absorption  of  the  products  of  combustion  in  the  air, 
through  its  organs  above  the  ground. 

7.  Owing  to  the  extreme  solubility  of  all  the  ordinary  sul- 
phur oxides  in  water,  and  the  free  circulation  of  water  in  the 
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ground,  tlie  poisoning  of  vegetation  by  sulphuric  acid  through 
its  roots,  in  any  case  not  artiticially  arranged  for  the  purpose, 
may  be  dismissed  as  liighly  improbable. 

8.  ^Vhere  the  external  parts  of  plants  are  constantly  exposed 
to  this  poison  through  years,  the  percentage  in  the  leaves  shows 
a  slightly  accelerated  increase  with  their  age.  Younger  plants 
with  more  vitality,  on  the  whole,  show  few^er  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease and  approaching  death  than  older  plants,  because  they  are 
better  able  to  survive  the  successive  impairments  of  the  leaf- 
organs,  and  also  to  eliminate  the  active  cause  of  destruction. 

9.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far  a  local  source  of 
contamination  of  the  atmosphere  is  responsible  for  the  injury 
to  the  vegetation  in  an  adjoining  district,  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
termine:  (a)  that  the  injury  is  unquestionable;  (b)  that  the  per- 
centage of  SO3  in  the  external  organs  of  the  plants  is  above  nor- 
mal; (c)  that  this  is  not  due  to  the  absorption  of  sulphates  from 
the  soil  by  the  roots  (some  of  which,  like  calcium  sulphate, 
are  nutritious  and  of  direct  benefit);  (d)  that  vegetation  of 
the  same  kind  on  practically  the  same  soil,  but  more  distant 
from  the  suspected  source  of  contamination,  contains  a  smaller 
percentage  of  SO3. 

In  Table  II.  (page  511)  these  items  are  given. 

Altogether  fourteen  specimens  of  vegetation  were  chosen  for 
analysis,  as  follows:  1.  Young  hemlock  hedge  near  green- 
house, 10  years  old.  (Position  marked  on  the  map.)  2.  Hem- 
lock hedge  14  ft.  high,  50  years  old,  near  green-house.  (Posi- 
tion marked  on  the  map.)  3.  Norway  spruce  nearest  to 
furnace  and  unprotected.  (Position  marked  on  the  map.)  4. 
Hemlock  from  road  running  through  woods  west  of  house  in 
direction  of  Cummins'  Run,  Airdlie,  near  Milford,  Pa.;  Apr. 
15,  1005.  5.  White-pine  needles  from  young  tree  50  ft.  N.  of 
liouse,  Airdlie,  AVestfall  township,  Pike  county.  Pa.;  Apr.  15, 
1005.  6.  Young  white-pine  from  corner  of  woods  at  entrance 
of  wood-road  west  of  house,  from  Airdlie,  near  Milford,  Pike 
county,  Pa. ;  Apr.  15,  1905.  7.  Young  hemlock  (^  4  years) 
from  Sap  Swamp  Meadow,  ±:  J  mile  X.  Edgemere  Club  House, 
Pike  county,  Pa.;  Apr.  16,  1905.  8.  Spruce  trees  from  near 
Edgemere  Club  House,  Pike  county.  Pa. ;  Apr.  16,  1905.  9. 
Spruce  from  Sap  Swamp  Meadow,  ]  mile  NE.  of  Edgemere 
Club  Housse;  Apr.  16,  1905.     10.  Wliifcpine  from  Sap  Swamp 
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Table  II. — Analt/sis  of  Vefjetation. 

No. 

Date  of  Collection,    SO3  in  Needles     Ash  in  Needles 
190i,j.                     or  Leaves.              or  Leavetj. 

1                           i 

SOs  in 

Ash. 

SOjIn 
Soil. 

1. 

March  31.        a             0.813rf               3.42 
Sept.  16.           6             1.05                   4.39 
Oct.  21.           e            OSS                  

23.77 
23.92 



1.03 
1.01 
0.86 

2. 

March  31.        a 
Sept.  16.           b 
Oct.  21.            c 

3.596 
4.9.3 

28.64 
24.94 

'oVi' 



3. 

March  31.        a             1.08         '          711 
Sept.  16.           6             1.06                    0.24 
Oct.  21.            e            0.»9                  

15.19 
16.98 

b.ai 

12. 

Sept.   12.          b             2.35                   9.78 
Oct.  21.            c             1.61         j          

24.01 



14. 

Sept.  12.          6 
Oct.  21.            e 

1.66         '          8.23 
1.98 

20.17 

• 

4. 

April  15.          a 
April  15.          6 

0.296 
0.47 

8.06 
8.89 

9.7 
12.08 

6!o8 

7. 

April  16.          6             0.42 

8.85 

12.68 

0.07 

13. 

Sept.  12.          a 
Sept.  12.           h 

0.60                    3.64 « 
0..S4                    4.27 

16.48 

19.09 

0.05 
0.5 

a  Analysis  by  John  Frazer. 

b  Analysis  by  J.  K.  H. 

c  Analysis  by  (".  F.  M. 

d  Mean  of  two  determinations. 

e  Mean  of  three  determinations. 

No.  1,  Needles  of  hemlock  10  years  old  ;  2,  Nee<lle8  of  hemlock  •')0  years  old  ; 
3,  Needles  of  Norway  spruce  ;  12,  American  beech,  much  expoHe<l  ;  14,  American 
l>eech,  less  ex|)osed  ;  4,  Needles  of  hendock  from  .Virdlie,  Pike  county,  Pa.,  free 
from  any  contumitiation  by  the  air  ;  7,  Needles  of  hemlock  4  years  ohl,  from  Pike 
county,  Pa.  ;  13,  Needles  of  hemlock  from  country-seat,  \  mile  to  the  north  of 
the  indiLHtrial  works  under  con.sideration. 

Meadow,  :t  J  niilo  N.  of  Edi^einere  Clul)  House  ;  Apr.  10,  1905. 
1  1 .  I*it(li-j»iiie  from  Sap  Swain])  Meadow,  ±.  J  mile  N.  of  Edi^e- 
mere  Club  House;  Apr.  16,  l!>Or).  12.  American  beech  from 
very  near  the  XE.  line  of  the  industrial  works  before  men- 
tioned. (Position  marked  on  the  maj).)  1)^  Hemlock  from 
country-seat  \  mile  X.  of  these  works.  14.  American  beech 
on  the  lawn  of  the  villa,  but  more  remc^te  than  12  from  the 
works.     (Position  nnirked  on  the  map.) 

The  numbers  were  tfiven  to  the  objects  in  the  order  of  their 
analysis:  but  in  the  propanition  of  the  table  the  analyses  of  the 
vegetation  of  the  villa  were  put  together.  For  this  reaaon 
analyses  Xos.  12  and   14   follow  Xo.  3.     Eight   analyses  were 
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made  ot^  vegetation  in  Pike  county,  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
distant  :  to  wit,  three  from  AVestfall  township,  near  Milford, 
and  live  from  Delaware  township  on  the  high  hills  back  from 
the  river  of  that  name.  It  was  useless  to  record  on  the  table 
all  of  these  analyses  of  very  remote  plants,  and  therefore  only 
two  analyses  (Xos.  4  and  7),  one  from  each  township,  were 
selected  as  typical. 

Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  12  are  hemlocks  and  deciduous  trees  of  the 
villa,  exposed  by  the  currents  of  air  to  the  vapors  and  gases 
from  the  works,  which  are  close  to  them.  No.  14  is  also  from 
the  villa,  farther  from  the  works  and  more  sheltered  than  the 
rest  by  position.  Xo.  13  is  a  hemlock  similar  to  Xos.  1  and  3, 
and  growing  on  similar  soil,  but  nearly  a  mile  distant,  and 
therefore  presumably  less  likely  to  sutler  from  the  furnace-gases. 
Xos.  4  and  7  are  plants  selected  from  a  distant  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (Pike  county),  where  contamination  through  the  air  is 
unsupposable. 

From  an  examination  of  the  data  it  will  appear  that  all  the 
analyzed  plants  from  the  villa  showed  much  greater  total 
quantities  of  SO3  in  the  needles  or  leaves,  and  in  the  ash,  than 
the  hemlock  Xo.  13,  which  was  distant  from  the  w^orks.  The 
quantity  of  SO3  in  the  soil  was  also  greater  in  Xos.  1,  2,  3,  12 
and  14  than  in  Xo.  13,  but  it  was  so  small  in  both  cases  that  it 
could  not  have  exercised  any  important  influence  on  the  results 
of  the  analyses. 

The  plants  from  Pike  county  (Xos.  4  and  7)  are  too  remote 
to  be  of  any  value  for  comparison  if  there  were  any  notable  dif- 
ference of  sulphur  compounds  in  the  soil  in  the  two  localities; 
but  as  this  is  not  the  case,  they  offer  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  difference  of  8O3  content  between  the  vegetation  in  an  in- 
dustrial city  and  that  of  a  virgin  forest,  even  when  the  natural 
supply  of  sulphates  from  the  soil  is  nearly  the  same  in  both 
cases. 

IV.  Quantitative  J>>etekminatjon  of  Sulphur  in  the  Air. 

The  object  of  this  examination  was  to  fix  the  amounts  of  the 
plant-poison  in  the  air  during  the  prevalence  of  winds  from 
various  quarters,  and  to  compare  these  amounts  with  others 
present  when  the  wind  was  blowing  directly  from  the  works  ad- 
joining the  villa. 
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Kit  were  found  that  the  sulphur  oxide  percentage  in  the  air 
invariably  decreased  with  the  divergence  of  the  wind  from  the 
quarter  occupied  by  these  works,  the  conclusion  would  be  jus- 
tified that  the  works  were  supplying  the  harmful  agent. 

But  this  question  is  always  the  most  difficult  to  determine, 
and  especially  in  large  industrial  neighborhoods.  Thousands 
of  industrial  and  domestic  chimneys  are  pouring  out  furnace- 
gases,  and  it  might  be  plausibly  argued  that  it  is  not  just  to 
single  out  one  of  the  very  many  sources  of  these  gases  to  bear 
the  entire  blame  of  pollution. 

In  this  particular  instance,  other  establishments  lie  around 
the  southern  skirt  of  the  nearest  works.  In  addition  to  this, 
several  main  and  auxiliar}' lines  of  railway  add  to  the  contami- 
nation of  the  air.  It  would  seem  at  first  sight  very  difficult  to 
fix  the  responsibility  where  so  many  offenders  are  concerned. 

During  the  observations  here  tabulated,  the  locomotives  on 
the  various  railroads  above  mentioned  did  not  vitiate  the  re- 
sults by  adding  any  appreciable  quantity  of  sulj)hur  oxides  to 
the  air  taken  for  examination. 

The  plan  of  the  experiments  was  to  get  successive  couples  of 
observations  during  the  continuance  of  a  wind,  the  one  to 
windward,  and  the  other  to  leeward,  of  the  works  under  inves- 
tigation. But  as  it  was  found  impracticable  to  occupy  stations 
to  the  south  or  east  of  the  works,  stations  on  the  north  and 
west  sides  were  occupied,  and  these  stations  sufficed,  because 
the  house  and  conservatories  are  situated  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  the  property  and  an  east  wind  could  only  bring  its  nox- 
ious burden  to  the  outlying  parts  of  the  property  to  the  south- 
west. 

DA,  D,  E  and  F  were  four  stations  just  north  of  the  ex- 
treme XE.-8W.  boundary;  stations  B  and  I  were  immediately 
north  of  them:  and  stations  (J  and  IT  on  the  west  side  of  tlie 
works. 

With  a  southeasterly  wind,  therefore, stations  D  and  1  )A  would 
receive  a  portion  ot  tlie  products  of  eonil»U8tion  of  all  the  fires 
in  the  city  to  the  southeast,  and,  in  addition,  those  evolved  by 
the  works.  At  stations  G  and  II,  on  the  contrary,  with  this  same 
wind,  all  the  former  would  be  obtained  l)ut  none  of  the  latter. 

The  collection  of  these  sulphur  oxide  gases  was  efiected  by 
pumping  a  measured  (piantity  of  the  air  into  a  fiask  containing 


Taule  ill. — JJcttrminaiiou8  0/  JSO.^  ht  Jlfadiired  Portions  of 

Air  Examined, 


Number. 


18U-i 
lion 


Date,  1905 .    Grams  SOs 


I  Grams 
p.  cu.  M 


VII. 


VIII. 


B     Miiy  29.      Analysis  rejec'd 


Remarks. 


B  '  June  a   '    0.0017 


lix. 


Wind  W.  Very  little  smoke, 
but  odor  perceptible.  10,000  cc. 
air. 


0.17 


m 


fX. 


lxl 


I  XII. 
I  XIII. 


B 
DA 


June  9.   ,    0.0003    :   0.03 


June  15. 


0.0004    '   0.04 


E    June  15.      0.0003 


rxrs'. 
Ixv. 


fXVI. 


XVII. 


r  XVIII. 


D 
F 

G 
F 

D^ 


.Tune  17.       0.0029 
June  17.  i    0.001 


0.03 


0.29 
0.10 


June  20.      0.0005 


June  20. 


June  26. 


Analysis 


0.05 
lost. 


0.0002 


.Tune  26.      0.0 
Tune  277  '  "O.O 


XXII. 

xxinr 

XXIV. 


XXV. 
"XXVI. 

.  XXVII. 

~XXVIII. 

J  XXIX. 
I  XXX. 

XXXI 


B 
D^ 

u 

H 


July  1. 

0.0001 

0.01  1 

July  1. 

0.0 

0.0 

Sept  12. 

0.0 

0.0005 

0.0 
'0:05~' 

Sept  16. 

Sept.  16. 

0.0005 

0.05 

H     Oct.  27,     Analysis  rejec'd 


H 
I 


Oct.  27. 
Oct.  27. 


0.0<»19 
0.0016 


J     Nor.  32.     0.0005    •   0.05 


Wind  variable,  generally  SW. 
'to  W.  No  visible  smoke  over 
[lawn.  Half  saturated  solution. 
[Fine  aperture  delivery  tube. 
110,000  cc.  air  passed. 

Wind  as  in  preceding,  f  satu- 
I ration.     10,000  cc.  passed. 

Wind  variable,  verv  light. 
Shifted  from  SE.  to  SW.  before 
commencement.  10,000  cc.  air 
i  passed. 

Wind  shifting.  Smoke  poured 
over  station  after  experiment  was 
made.   10,000  cc.  air  passed. 

Wind  SW.,  variable  and  puffy. 
Cloudy  sky. 

I     AVind  SW.,  variable  and  puffy. 
|Cloudy  sky. 

I     Wind   easterly,   variable. 
! Smoke  rose  high. 

Wind  easterly,  variable. 
Smoke  rose  high. 

0.013      Wind^^W.,    steady.     Odor  of 
smoke  perceptible.    20,000  cc.  air 
passed.     Mean  of  two  determina- 
itions. 
!  Wind  W-SW.   No  smoke  visible. 

"  Wind    N.    shifting    to     NW. 
Clear.     Fairly  steady. 

Wind  N.     Clear.     No  odor. 

I  Wind   S.  to  SW.,  rather  steady. 

jClear.     Smoke  visible  on   place. 

'20,000  cc.  air  passed  through  so- 

jluiion. 

i     Wind  S.  to  SW.,  rather  steady. 

Shifted    slightly    to    S. 

Passed  10,000  cc. 

Wind  S.,  steady.  Cloudy.  Con- 
siderable smoke  and  odor. 
20,000  cc.  air  passed.      

Wind  S.  to  SW.,  cloudy.  Odor 
of  smoke  noticeable.  10,000  cc. 
air  passed. 

Wind  W.  of  S.  Cloudy.  Wind 
light.  10,000  cc.  air  passed.  

Wind  SW.  to  Wy,  variable.  No 
smoke  visible  blowing  on  lawn. 

Wind  SW.  to  W.  At  times 
smoke  visible  over  station.  Odor 
noticed. 

W  i  n  d  SW.  to  W.  At  times 
smoke  visible  over  station.  Odor 
noticed. 

Wind  NE.  to  K. ,  variable.  New 
pump  tried  for  the  first  time  :  not 
in  order.   Result  canceled. 

Wind  NK.  U)  K.,  variable.  Old 
pump. 

Wind  NK.  to  K.,  variable.  Old 

,P"">P- 

I     Wind  8.  40^  W. 


0.19 
0.16 
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sodium  carbonate  solution.  Generally  10,000,  but  in  some 
cases  20,000  and  up  to  45,000  cc.  of  air  were  taken. 

The  following  records  are  given  in  grams  of  sulphur  trioxide 
contained  in  100  cu.  m.  of  air,  this  volume  having  proved  the 
most  convenient  to  avoid  fractions  without  unduly  increasing 
the  record  numbers.  Xo  amount  smaller  than  1  g.  of  SO,  per 
100  cu.  m.  was  noted  in  any  of  the  experiments.^ 

The  winds  were  usually  variable,  and  during  the  half  hour  or 
more  necessary  for  a  single  experiment  they  frequently  shifted, 
so  that  two  determinations  at  the  same  point  and  immediately 
succeeding  each  other  were  not  entirely  alike.  This  variability 
is  sometimes  indicated  by  converging  arrows  platted  from  the 
two  directions  between  which  the  variability  was  noticed  :  in 
other  cases,  where  less  accuracy  was  required,  a  waved  line  for 
the  shaft  of  the  arrow  expresses  it.  The  stated  directions  of 
the  wind  give  the  earlier  direction  first  and  the  point  to  which 
the  wind  shifted  last.  It  frequently  happened  that  the  direc- 
tion of  the  air  during  the  experiment  passed  from  a  quarter 
partly  affected  by  the  furnace-products  of  the  works  to  a 
quarter  entirely  unaffected  by  them,  as  in  the  first  experiment, 
shortly  to  be  explained. 

Analysis  VII.  was  rejected. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  a  comparison  of  the  results, 
and  to  avoid  using  letters  which  had  been  used  for  stations  on 
the  map,  a  letter  was  employed  for  both  of  the  paired  determi- 
nations, beginning  with  the  letter  "/.'* 

Thus  "/"was  used  for  determinations  VIII.  and  IX.,  made 
June  9  at  station  B,  with  the  wind  shifting  from  8\V.  to  W. 
During  the  first  experiment,  while  its  direction  more  nearly 
coincided  with  that  of  a  line  to  the  works,  the  air  proved  to 
contain  17  g.,  while  in  the  second  case,  where  it  had  changed 
80  afl  to  clear  the  works  entirely,  only  sulphur  oxides  sufficient 
to  produce  in  the  analysis  3  g.  per  100  cu.  m.  of  SO,  were 
found.     This  pair  of  observations  is  marke<l  '*  / "  on  the  tnap. 

The  pair  of  observations  "  m  "  were  taken,  respectively,  X.  at 
li  and  XI.  at  E,  ou  June  15.     The  wind  shifted  from  8E.  to 

'  M«if*h  if  not  the  jfn«nt«T  j>art  of  the  milphur  oxidt-*  wjw  I'nrriiil  hv  tlio  air  an 
S<>|,  but  WHM  combined  in  ilH  Mxliiun  Halt  :\n  S<  >,.  In  the  Htiit4'nu>ntji  of  i^nuiM  jter 
100  cu.  m.  in  nu'ont  lliat  the  gtilpliur  uxidfH  of  all  kiu<lh  loft  by  tlu*  air  in  its  |mui- 
wmge  tliroiiKl)  the  fixinK-fliuik  when  converted  to  MMliiini  itulpbali'  rej>rt^'nted  so 
many  jf.  S<  )j  jh'T  100  <u.  ni.  of  tbat  air. 
vol..  xxxviii. — 32 
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SW.     The  selected  unit  volume  showed  1  g.  more  sulphuric 
oxide  when  the  direction  was  most  nearly  from  the  works. 

A  much  clearer  proof  of  the  responsibility  of  the  works  is 
found  in  the  paired  observations  "  n ''  (XIII.  at  D  and  XII.  at 
F).  With  a  variable  SW.  wind,  part  of  the  combustion-pro- 
ducts of  the  western  works  would  be  carried  to  D,  but  not  to  F 
with  the  same  wind.  The  difference  is  very  marked;  there  being 
at  F  one-third  of  the  amount  of  SO3  which  was  detected  at  D. 

Experiment  ^Yl.  was  made  on  June  20,  and  was  isolated  on 
account  of  an  accident  which  happened  to  the  analysis  of  its 
companion,  No.  XV.  It  shows  that  with  an  easterly  wind 
passing  very  high  over  the  works,  5  g.  of  SO3  per  unit  volume 
was  present. 

Couple  '*/)"  consists  of  observations  XVI.  and  XVII.,  taken 
on  June  26,  at  station  D ;  the  wind  in  the  first  being  SW.  and 
carrying  1  g.  SO3  from  the  contaminating  quarter,  while  the 
second,  witli  a  more  westerly  wind,  showed  no  sulphur-com- 
pound. 

Couple  ^'  q ''  (XVIII.  at  B  and  XIX.  at  D)  gives  important 
information,  clearing  the  part  of  the  city  north  of  the  villa  from 
inculpation  in  the  injury  to  vegetation.  With  a  north  wind 
both  records  are  0. 

Couple  "r"  (XX.  at  D  and  XXI.  at  "G")  is  very  instructive. 
With  a  SW.  wind  the  air  showed  16  g.  SO^  per  unit  volume, 
whereas  with  the  same  wind  at  G,  west  of  the  works,  the  con- 
tent of  SO,  was  0. 

Analysis  XXII.  was  rejected. 

Couple  "  s  "  (XXIII.  at  D  and  XXIV.  at  B)  is  equally  sig- 
nificant. AVith  a  SSW.  wind,  at  D  the  air  showed  1  g.  SO,  per 
unit  volume,  whereas  at  B  with  the  same  wind  it  showed  no 
Hul[»hur-content. 

XXV.  is  an  isolated  analysis  at  D.  Wind  not  from  works. 
No  sulphur  oxides. 

Couple  "  t "  rXXVI.  at  D  and  XXVII.  at  H)  showed  eacli 
5  g.  per  unit  volume,  with  the  wind  varying  from  SW.  to  W. 

AnalyBiH  XXV II I.  was  rejected. 

Couple  "m"  (XXIX.  at  H  and  XXX.  at  I),  with  the  wind 
Nf>.  to  E.,  variable,  showed  19  g.  and  16  g.,  respectively.  As 
would  have  been  expected,  there  was  a  larger  percentage  of 
sulphur  oxides  in  the  air  at  the  former  than  at  the  latter  sta- 
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tion,  because  these  winds  would  carry  more  of  the  furnace- 
gases  to  H  than  to  I. 

From  all  these  observations  it  follows  that  the  acid  gases  in 
the  atmosphere  which  have  killed  and  are  still  killing  the  plants 
at  the  villa,  come  in  largely  preponderating  amount  from  the 
adjoining  works. 

The  injury  to  the  vegetation  of  the  villa  by  possible  furnace- 
gases  emanating  from  any  direction  of  the  compass  except  from 
the  quadrant  between  east  and  south  (in  which  the  works  lie) 
may  be  ]>ractically  neglected. 

The  lines  indicating  the  direction  of  the  wind  observed  at 
each  station,  with  the  number  of  the  observation,  and  the  ]>er- 
centage  of  SO,  determined,  will  be  seen  upon  the  chart.  The 
accompanying  letters  and  figures  will  be  easily  understood. 

Thus,  "  B.  6.9  VIII.  17  "  means  that  at  station  B  (where  the 
note  will  be  found,  the  direction  of  the  wind  being  indicated 
by  the  arrow),  on  June  9,  experiment  VIII.,  the  air  contained 
17  g.  of  SO,  per  100  cu.  meters. 

Where  fiewer  figures  and  letters  are  used,  the  Roman  numeral 
stands  for  the  number  of  the  experiment,  the  letter  for  the  sta- 
tion, and   Arabic  numerals  for  the  number  of  grams  of  SO 
which  the  air  <()ntained  ]>er  100  cu.  meters. 

V.      EXA.MINATI0N    OF    SoOT    EMITTED    HY    THE    AVoHKS. 

The  proof  of  tlie  existence  of  soot  in  the  atmosphere  and  ot 
the  principal  source  from  whieh  it  is  supplied  is  extremely  easy. 
On  any  day  when  the  wind  is  from  the  direction  of  the  nearest 
works  large  volumes  of  unconsumed  hydrocarbons  maybe  seen 
pouring  out  of  certain  stacks,  may  be  traced  tlirough  the  air  in 
their  course,  and  occasionallv  niav  be  seen  and  tVh  in  th** 
act  of  depositing  themselves  on  the  person  of  the  observer. 

Cloths  were  suspended  in  different  parts  of  tlie  property  and 
were  soon  covered  by  the  mixture  of  unconsumed  carbon  and 
hydrocarbons  from  the  combustion  «hinineys,  with  metallic 
oxitles  (usually  ferric  oxides)  from  the  process  stacks.  It'  the 
cloth  were  white  it  changed  in  a  day  or  so  to  gray,  and  in  spots 
to  black.  Every  plant  and  permanent  fixture  of  the  villa  e.x- 
pofled  to  the  win<l  from  the  works  is  covered  with  this  deposit. 

On  Sept.  26,  pieces  of  white  pajier  were  presse<l  against  the 
stalks  of  tlie  grass  in  the  fields  and  drawn  rapidly  upwards. 
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There  was  left  a  deep  black  mark,  as  was  the  case  when  one 
of  the  stone  balusters  or  the  rail  of  the  steps  was  wiped  with 
a  piece  of  white  paper. 

Even  the  objects  inside  the  house  w^ere  not  protected  by  the 
closed  doors  and  windows.  The  doors  and  windows  of  the 
drawing-room,  during  the  absence  of  the  occupants  in  July  and 
August,  were  constantly  closed ;  yet  white  curtains  which  had 
remained  suspended  there  during  this  time  were  blackened  and 
soiled. 

That  the  soot  came  almost  exclusively  from  the  nearest  works 
and  was  largely  due  to  improper  firing  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  on  one  occasion  when  the  smoke  was  unusually  annoying, 
during  a  visit  of  one  of  the  then  officers  of  the  works  to  the 
villa,  he  gave  such  directions  that  on  the  following  day  and  for 
some  time  thereafter  the  nuisance  was  very  much  abated. 

In  order  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  how  much  soot 
was  being  carried  over  the  place  and  how  it  was  being  de- 
posited, Mr.  John  Frazer  prepared  eight  porcelain  crucible- 
covers,  placed  on  the  inner  surface  of  each  a  layer  of  vaseline, 
and  afterwards  weighed  them  with  the  additional  substance. 

These  were  numbered  consecutively,  and  placed  as  follows : 
Xo.  1,  on  the  west  corner  of  the  main  porch  under  the  roof; 
No.  2,  on  the  east  side  of  the  main  porch ;  Nos.  3  and  4,  on  the 
leeward  side  of  the  house,  No.  4  nearest  the  kitchen  ;  No.  5,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  portico  roof  of  the  small  house  (see  map) ; 
No.  6,  on  the  north  side  of  the  small  house  under  the  eaves  ; 
No.  7,  on  the  south  side  of  the  cart-shed ;  No.  8,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  cart-shed. 

The  area  of  each  of  these  porcelain  crucible-covers  was  very 
clo.-*ely  14  sq.  cm.  (2.17  sq.  in.). 

They  were  collected  on  Oct.  7,  eleven  days  after  they  had 
been  put  in  place. 

The  covers,  first  weighed,  to  ascertain  by  difference  the 
amount  of  added  soot  and  dust,  were  then  incinerated  and 
weighed  a  third  time  to  determine,  by  subtraction  of  the 
weight  of  the  original  crucible-covers,  the  amount  of  the  incom- 
bustible matter  or  dust;  this  weight  added  to  the  weight  of  the 
vaaeline  and  subtracted  from  the  second  weighing,  gave  the 
amount  of  the  soot. 

The  resultu  are  shown  in  Table  IV. 
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Table  IV. — Amounts  of  Soot  and  Dost  Deposited  in  Elexm  Days. 


1 

Combustible  Matter. 

(Soot.) 

Incombustible  Matter. 

(Dust  and  Ash.  principally 

FcC) 

Deposited  on  14' 
8q.  cm. 

On  1  Sq.  meter. 

On  14  Sq.  cm. 

On  1  Sq.  meter. 

Grams. 

<;rams. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

No.  1 

O.CX)12               O.S.'>7 

0.00 10 

0.714 

No.  2 

0.OCHJ3              0.571 

0.(X)12 

0.857 

No.  3 

No.  4 

Lost. 

No.  .-> 

1 

No.  «'» 

0.0004 

O.OOOo 

No.  7 

1 

No.  S 

This  means  that  in  the  course  of  eleven  days  troni  0.5  g.  to 
0.8  g.  of  soot  were  deposited  on  every  square  meter  over  tlie  vilhi. 

It  is  not  safe  to  ascribe  all  the  incombustible  matter  to  the 
establishment  examined,  but  (.'ertainly  the  larger  part  of  it, 
which  consists  of  ferric  oxide,  may  be  thus  ascribed  ;  for  this 
compound  is  one  not  frequently  met  in  the  impurities  of  onli- 
nary  air,  but  is  quite  common  in  the  neighborhood  of  works 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel. 
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1.  Smoke  Prevention.  Reix>rt  of  Select  Committee  of  HoiLse  of  Commoiw 
(1S43). 

Nuisance  considerably  aljate<l  in  Leed^i  (Wm.  liackeixl,  July  13,  1843,  2^J9  pages). 
A  synoptic  indt-.x,  p.  211,  givt^  the  digest  of  every  sul)je<t  takrii  up. 

2.  Fuel  :  Its  Combustion  and  Ecuno-my.  D.  Kinnear  Clark,  C.E.  24mo, 
354  pp.     Crosby  I>ockwoo<l  &  Co.,  London  (1880). 

Includes  abridgement  of  treati.««  on  combustion  of  coal  and  prevention  of  smoke, 
by  C.  W.  Willianw,  A.I.C.E. 

3.  Die  Raucilsch-Xdex  in  den  Waldern  per  Umoebuno  der  fi.scali.schen 
Hl'TTENWKRKE  BEI  Freiber<j.  Ih.  J.  V.  Si'hroder,  Professor  in  Tharand,  und 
Dr.  -\.  Si'hertfl,  Vurstan»l  di's  IIiittenlal>oratoriuiu.s  zu  Frcilnrg.  Royal  Hvo.  27 
pages,  19  pagis  of  tables  and  a  map.  Enist  Maukis*)!.  F'reiberg  (18*^4).  'Aua 
dem  Jahrbuch  fur  dan  Berg-  und  IliiUentpesai,  1884.) 

In  18i»l,  Reich  an«l  St«"H*khardt  e.xamineil  tlu*  extent  of  injun.'  to  vegetation  by 
the  Muldncr  works. 

Nee<llcs  an<l  twin's  of  pine  showe<l  in  100,000  parts :  Pb,  5  to  50  ;  As,  3.3  to  14.3  : 
SOi,  62  to  120.  In  the  top  twigs,  5  to  H  ;  neo<lles,  10  t<,  ]i\  ;  thicker  twigs,  10  to 
22  ;  thinner  twig-iMuLs,  17  t«»  54  of  lead.  T>«'ad  greater  iii  amount  in  sickly  twig-tMuls 
with  few  neotlles  ;  also  in  the  Imrk  than  in  the  nake^i  wtKxl  of  the  trunk,  wliieh  had 
hanlly  a  trace  ;  also  in  the  part  tume<l  towanl  the  works  than  on  the  opposite  side. 
Pb  an<l  As  dimini><he<l  in  the  vegetation  with  di.^tamv  fnim  the  smelter  ;  and  the 
same  with  n*ganl  to  the  soil.  Fresh  snow  was  colKvt«^l.  and  S<).,  As.  and  Pb 
dettH't«*<l  in  it. 

The  authors  showetl  that  after  repeate<l  smoking  with  soot  and  ars«'ni«-va|>orv,  .nnd 
sprinkling  with  white-K*ad.  the  ffn»wth  of  the  jtlants  was  not  injun^il.  Their  ci>n- 
dusion  was  that  to  the  S<>.  in  the  smoke  and  the  metallic  poisons  in  the  soil  must 
U*  as«'ril)e<l  the  injury  to  vegetation.  The  chronic  |)oisoning  by  S(),  is  through 
Stm'khanlt's  ex|x*riment  on  pine-tn-es  iiulubitaltly  |»n»veii.  No})U'  ex|H'rimenti'<l  on 
vei^etation  in  earth  treate^l  with  solutioiLs  of  .\s  and  Pb  and  mixiNi  with  these  salt.s. 
These  investigations,  as  well  as  the  residts  of  other  ex|>«'riments.  an*  given  in  the 
Work  of  Schniler  ami  Reasg. 

Re\i<M  has  shown  that  the  gi'uenil  injury  as  w.ll  a-,  jt^  iiiienHJty  t-.iu  Ih'  mensun>4l 
by  the  entire  content  of  II^Si(^,  in  the  orjfan  <»f  the  leaf  :  or  mtlier  the  sur|>hLs  of 
H50,  in  the  injured  over  that  in  the  uninjurf<l  orvnits  of  the  s.ime  plnnm  in  the 
tame  region. 

The  nonnal  |>envntjigi'  of  healthy  pini>s  from  regions  adjoining  tlie  nnoke-«ffeot«>d 
ari'a  was  0. 1<>2  p(*r  (vnt.  That  in  the  an>a  in  which  injur\'  is  just  obsenrable  to  th« 
eye  was  0.210  to  0.300  per  cent.  ;  in  the  set-ond  'higher^  grade  of  injur>',  0.3  per 
tvnt.  to  0.5  percent.;  in  the  thinl.  0,.'»  and  upwanls. 

The  incn-as**  of  II^SO,  is  not  due  to  the  sulphates  de|)OMitc*iI  on  the  ne<^lloii  by  the 
tI<Kiting  dust.     Tlie  content  of  HjSO,   in   the  ash  of  lu>althy  n»gionH  was  5.47  per 
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wnt. :  iu  tlu»je  of  the  first  >;nule  of  injurv,  7.t>7  jht  oont.:  in  the  second,  10.65  per 
cent.;  in  the  thinl,  17.(>9  }H'r  cvnt. 

The  ir,S(\  iletenninatii>n  was  nuule  in  the  following  way  :  Tlie  needles  freed  from 
all  the  twigs,  having  been  drie<l  and  well  jxnvdered,  were  stirred  to  a  thin  decoction 
in  a  «it>lnti<>n  of  stnlinm  earlK>nate  and  distilled  water  in  a  platinum  dish,  and  evap- 
orattni  to  tlryness.  The  rt'sidne  was  eharred  (ver/coldt)  and  treated  with  water.  The 
leached  coke  was  then  wnipletely  incinerated.  The  ash  was  then  united  with  the 
extract,  the  solution  evaj^orattHl,  and  treated  a\  ith  an  excess  of  HCl  and  precipitated 
(after  precipitation  of  the  silica)  by  BaCli- 

For  determination  of  the  metal-content  100  g.  of  the  dried  needles  were  treated 
with  dilute  HCl,  tlie  solution  treated  with  KCIO3  in  moderate  heat,  to  decompose 
the  organic  sultstances,  filtere<l,  and  precipitated  by  H2S.  The  precipitate  was  then 
useil  to  determine  in  the  usual  way  As,  Pb,  and  Cu.  The  undissolved  residue  from 
the  extraction  of  the  neetlles  was  carefully  reduced  to  ash  in  the  muffle-furnace, 
treatetl  first  with  Xa.,CO;.  and,  after  thorougli  washing,  with  dilute  HNO3,  the  solu- 
tion precipitatetl  by  HjS,  whereby  a  further  portion  of  Pb  was  precipitated,  and  the 
filtrate  added  to  the  filtrate  of  the  first  sulphliydrogen  precipitate,  to  determine  the 
zinc  oxi<le. 

The  maxinunn  |>ercentages  of  H.2SO4  found  by  Schroder  and  Schertel  in  the  nee- 
dles of  pine-trees  unquestionably  healthy,  not  too  near  the  smelters,  and  which  cer- 
tainly had  not  previously  been  subjected  to  smoke,  were  as  follows  :  0.204,  0.213, 
0.22;i,  0.234,  0.22»),  0.234  percent.  H,SO,. 

No  signs  of  injury  are  visil)le  in  vegetation  sliowing  less  than  0.250  per  cent. 
H^jSO^.  If  one  plat  on  a  map  the  area  w^ithin  which  a  percentage  of  0.230  H2SO4  is 
found,  it  Is  no  longer  a  closed  region,  and  one  would  see  in  the  continuous  forest- 
area^  of  Zellaer,  Tharand,  Struth  and  Freiwald  small  island-like  patches  of  injured 
vegetation  surrounde<l  by  healthy  trees. 

All  the  forest-areius  in  which  the  needles  contain  0.250  per  cent,  and  upwards  of 
HySO,  can  1^  inclose<l  by  the  periphery  of  an  elliptical  area  of  which  the  main  axis 
runs  northwest  and  s<^)Utheast.  South  of  the  Mulda  works,  and  on  the  left  bank  of 
that  stream,  the  greatest  damage  has  been  done — maximum,  0.292  per  cent,  (much 
lesK  than  that  of  tlie  Harz,  whicli  is  1.33  per  cent.).  On  the  road  from  Weissenborg 
to  Licht£'nlK'rg,  opjK>site  the  wood-manufactory  in  Bertlielsdorf,  the  pines  are  sickly, 
with  black  mi.sshapen  neeilles,  and  0.238  per  cent.  HgSO^.  It  lies  exposed  to  the 
high  rhinmey  f»f  the  Mulda,  but  the  manufactory  diinmey  is  tlie  immediate  and 
pre|K»nderating  ciiiLse  of  the  trouble.  A  test  of  trees  in  liutze's  woods,  though  ap- 
parently uninjured,  showe<l  0.442  percent. 

Near  Gewgnete«  Bergmann's  Gliick  all  the  trees  seem  to  Ix'  affected,  but  the  per- 
centatre  of  IIJ^O,  is  only  0.2H5.  A  test  opp<^)site  the  Miinzener  Hammer  and  the 
wo<j<l-planing  mill  shows  0.488,  which  is  exi)lained  by  a  union  of  the  cfTects  of  the 
Miinzner,  the  Halsbriicke,  and  the  locomotive  smoke.  It  was  not  possible  to  draw 
ciinrvntric  lines  with  the  smelters  in  the  center  slutwing  the  more  and  the  lens 
injnrc-il  area>4,  aj*  ha.H  l)e<'n  <lone  for  the  OlK-rharz,  In-cause  the  Muldner  works  are  not 
inf\(«et\  by  woodx,  and  the  chimney-gjises  are  not  so  acid. 

Tlie  perc<'ntag*'  of  metal  <»xides  is  not  pandlel  with  that  of  H.^SO,.  As,  Sb,  and 
Pli  <lo  not  seem  lf>  jKiixon  the  vegeUition,  a-s  they  are  found  in  the  healthieftt  patchc*<. 
Th*ne  metal  oxides  are  tlefKwiteil  as  dust  on  the  necHlles  and  are  therefore  much 
affefi*-*!  by  the  cr inditi<^»n  of  the  weather — dr^•  or  wet,  etc. 

T)\e  metal  oxidt*  are  nf»t  exclusively  due  to  the  ftimaee-gases,  but  may  U'  derive*! 
frrim  the  Milpliido,  galenite'und  zinc-blende  in  the  gneiw.     Zn,  Cu,  As,  etc.,  fin<l 
their  way  to  the  vegetation  thrrtugh  the  weathering  of  the  nnks. 
The  crmclcunonM  reache<l  by  the  authon<  are  : 
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1 .  Tlie  areas  affectcnl  by  the  fumace-gasos  are  c-ertainly  defined.  Beyond  these 
limits  the  injurious  action  will  not  extend  in  the  future  Ijeoause  constantly  increasing 
provisions  for  con<lensing  the  noxious  constituents  arc  iK'ing  made. 

■J.  In  the  di>trict  afTecte<l  by  the  Muldner  works  the  injury  not  only  has  been 
diminishing  since  18Co,  but  also  since  the  taxation  by  the  Committee  in  1H7«). 

.'?.  Miinzner's  machine  maimfactory  and  w<MKl-jtlaiiiiii:  works  in  ()l>er{;runa  has  its 
fKirt  in  tlie  injury  by  furnace-gases  which  a}»|K*ars  in  tlie  Mulda  valley  Ix'hjw  Hohen- 
tanne  and  to  the  continence  of  the  Mulda  and  Bobritzsch. 

Though  it  is  very  <lif)icnlt  to  express  in  figures  tiie  relative  resjxiasibility  of  the 
different  sources  of  contamination,  it  is  unfair  to  consider  only  the  action  of  the  smelter 
fumace-gjises, 

4.  S.MoKK-Nui.SAXCK  ABATEMENT  (  MKTRopt)Lis)  HiLL.  Re|)ort  of  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  I>^)r<ls.  with  the  PnH'ee< lings  of  the  Committee  and  Minutes 
of  P^videniv.  o'il  j»p.  Eyre  *.Sl  S|M»ttisw<KMle,  I^mdon  :  Adam  iV  Cliarli-«  lilack, 
Edinburgh,  and  Hwlges,  Figgis  A  0>.,  Dublin. 

Mr.  Wm.  R.  K.  Coles.  Engineer  apiK)int<*<|  by  the  Home  Secretary  to  examine 
furnaces,  in  the  metro|>olis,  complaine<l  of  for  causing  smoke  nviis-mces  :  I  rejx>rt 
to  the  Conmiissioner  <»f  Police.     .     .  Also  am  HonorabU- S'cretary  to  **  Smoke 

Abatement  Institute." 

Prevention  «»r  mitiinition  could  lH'altaine<l  fn)m  the  nuisance  due  t«>  private  houses 
by  altenitinn  of  the  structure  of  the  gniti*s,  and  by  change  of  the  fuel. 

By  the  first,  the  new  coal  is  put  under  the  fire  instead  of  on  top.  Better  still  is 
the  meth<Hl  of  alti-ring  the  dnift  so  that  the  buniing  takes  place  at  tlie  top  and  the 
combustion-pHMlucts  an*  c:irrie<l  <lown  to  the  Hues  width  connect  them  with  the 
chimney. 

The  second  metluKl  is  that  of  ib<ing  anthracite  ci»al  instead  of  bituminous.  There 
is  a  vast  cjuautity  of  aiithnicitc  ct»al  in  Wahs.  This  or  oike  (»r  jr:is  could  l»e 
enjpl(»ye<l.  Mr.  Ihivis,  an  IiisiK^ior.  foimd  when  he  us<><l  coal  for  heating  and  c<Kik- 
ing  and  jris  for  lighting  he  consume*!  .')1,00()  cu.  ft.  of  gas  an<l  22  tons  of  coal  |>er 
yesir.  .\nother  ymir.  a-ing  gas  for  c<»oking  an«l  lighting  and  viis-coke  for  heating 
the  HMtms,  he  requin*<l  '>.3,'><K)  cu.  ft.  of  gjis  for  lighting,  and  '54, •')(>»  for  cooking. 
The  firnt  year  the  ct>al  and  gas  bills  amr>unte<i  to  £21  lis.  6d..  and  in  the  second 
£!<»  IHs.  3<1.  The  <»nly  alteration  net-eHsar^'  in  burning  coke  instea<l  of  coal  was  to 
have  fin-brirk  kick*;  and  jandis  in<^t<'ad  of  in>n. 

Mr.  Jame*-  F}4lwanl  Ihtvis  :  I>«jr.il  a«lviMr  ap|H-:ils  by  Home  StH-n-tary  to  the  com- 
misHions.      Krich-iu-e  chiefly  on  appli<*ation  of  Acts  of  l*arlianient  to  I>«)ndon. 

Sujidt.  Cutbush  :  Evidenct- chiefly  i«onceming  administrative  and  legal  as|>ects  of 
the  question. 

Ernest  Hart,  Chairman  of  C«>uncil  «»f  Xatitmal  Smoke  AUitement  Institute: 
I>escription  of  "  sau<vr-fee<l  on  under  grate-liar,"  Sir  Wm.  Siemens's  t>»ke  and  gas 
together.  Sir  Wm.  Siemens  ha«  said  the  ideal  of  smoke lessnet4<  i>  g:is  fuel.  Ylnr] 
of  Harniwly  asks  :  **  Wen*  you  in  I^mdon  at  tln'  time  I/onl  Palmerston  made  bin 
great  movement  afrainst  smoke?"  ...  In  the  last  20  years  smoke  has  made  a 
|Hrc«*pfible  difTereiu-t'  in  the  health  of  tin-  itdiabitants.  Rom-*;  otuld  In-  gntwn  at 
Prinit-*'  Ctate,  but  that  i>  now  im|M>>«>ible.  K<«m-s  i-oidtl  grow  in  Kensingt«»n  (Jar- 
dens  ;  now  the  ver>-  last  wmifer  is  dying  or  dead  there.  .  .  .  Sfven  «»f  the  best 
ph%*sicianM  agn***  a»»  to  the  enonn<»ux  incrt^ase  of  mortality  owing  t»»  the  smoky  U*^. 
\  short  time  Mlnt-e  the  Thouw»n  fiiniait-  was  brought  to  the  noti«v  of  the 
Council,  and  the  engineer,  Mr.  I>.  K.  Clark.  C.  K.,  wa**  -nstructeil  to  make  a  w>rie*> 
of  scientific  tit^M  of  the  ap|iamtus.  The  tug  ".Vlexandra  "  wjis  fiiteii  with  the  fur- 
naces and  nin  fn»m  Temple  pier  to  Riehmond,  lay  then-  two  hours  and  rt»tnme<I  to 
Wertmin-ter  without  pn»<luct«.  of  ntmbii-tinn  iN-im:  vinible  at   the  t<»p  of  the  chim- 
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neys  extvpl  for  aUmt  a  minute  eai'li  time  the  furnace  was  stoked,  wlien  a  little  pale 
snioke  was  emitteil.  When  the  tires  had  got  low  they  were  stoked  with  ooal-dust, 
whieh  prvxluetnl  smoke  for  two  minutes,  hut  not  of  dark  shade.  The  owners  report 
a  saving  of  20  to  2-">  percent,  in  fuel  burnt.  The  sister  tug  to  the  "Alexandra" 
wa-i  |>asso<l  several  times  burning  identical  coal  in  an  ordinary  furnace  and  emitting 
volumes  of  black  smoke.     .     .     . 

It  costs  £28,000  per  year  to  clean  the  surface  of  the  House  of  Parliament,  and 
Westminster  Abbey  is  falling  to  pieces  in  the  same  way. 

(  oke  is  cheaper  than  coal.     .     .     .     One  can  roast  by  gas. 

In  the  time  of  fogs  (black,  artificial  fogs),  the  rate  of  mortality  rose  to  the  rate  in 
the  great  cholera  year  ;  the  annual  mortality  to  40  in  a  thousand. 

The  Ix)ndon  fog  goes  like  a  great  wall  down  to  the  Surrey  Hills. 

•').  Zixc  AND  Lead  Context  of  Burnt  Bj.ast-Furnace  Gases.  Alljert  Vita, 
Ziltsehrift  fiir  angewandte  Chemie,  p.  69  (1890). 

Since  18S7,  the  g-as-deaning  apparatus  has  l>een  much  improved.  No  amount  of 
cleaning  will  suffice  to  prevent  material  losses  of  zinc  and  lead. 

The  furnace-gases  were  drawn  by  aspirator  through  five  Bunsen  wash-bottles  filled 
in  the  onler  given  with  water,  HCl,  HNO.j,  HBr,  and  alcohol,  respectively,  the  last 
for  the  al)Sorption  of  Br  vapor.  At  each  test  not  less  than  82  litei-s  were  thus  passed 
through.  For  one  ton  of  iron  produced  an  average  of  13,29()  cu.  m.  of  burnt  ga.ses 
was  developed  ;  3.89  kg.  for  1  ton  iron,  etc. 

6.  Condensation  of  Carbon  Particles  in  Smoke.  Robert  Irvine,  F.C.S., 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Inclustin/,  vol.  ix.,  p.  1110  (1890). 

The  author  erecte<l  a  glass  structure  provided  with  two  iron  plates,  each  with 
points.  All  parts  of  the  surface  but  the  points  were  covered  with  shellac  vaiTiish. 
On  admitting  a  mass  of  smoke  (from  pitch-oil),  so  thick  that  a  bright  light  placed 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  chaml>er  was  completely  obscured,  he  passed  a  current 
Ijetween  the  plates  by  a  small  dynamo.  The  efifect  was  instantaneous,  and  the  cham- 
ber was  clearcnl  of  smoke  almost  entirely.  If  a  smoked  glass  be  examined  under  the 
microscope  each  particle  will  Ix*  seen  to  consist  of  amorphous  carbon  surrounded  by 
an  areola  of  oily  matter.  Rain  does  not  precipitate  it,  on  account  of  its  water-proof 
covering,  but  air-currents  which  drive  the  particles  together  clear  the  fog  off 
suddenly. 

(Illustration  of  a  smoked  microscopic  slide  showing  soot-particles  with  "  areola  " 
(>(  hydrfx?arlx>ns  surrounding  them. ) 

If  commercial  lamp-black  or  soot  from  imperfectly  burned  coal  l>e  treated,  empy- 
reumalic  matter  is  driven  off  as  a  brown  greasy  sul)stance  consisting  of  crysene, 
pvrene,  capnomor,  etc.,  which  cause  lamp-black  to  cohere  like  a  damp  snow-ball 
when  pressed. 

In  a  newly  made  or  mende<l  fire  only  light  blue  and  yellow-brown  colored  vapors 
are  given  off,  consisting  of  wjlid  or  liquid  hydrocarlxms,  which  pass  into  the  atmos- 
phere. As  the  coal  })ecomcs  hcat<'(l,  these  burn  with  a  smoky  (lame.  At  this  stage, 
owing  to  the  ini|>erfect  combustion  of  these  gases,  finely  divided  particles  of  airlxjn 
are  formed  and  black  Hmoke  ia  added  to  the  grea.sy  volatile  matter,  making  black  or 
brrjwn  fog.  Although  the  .s<'K)t  is  only  3  jwr  cent,  of  the  mass,  it  powerfidly  olwtructa 
the  light.  When  the  black  fog  diHai)i)ears,  without  being  blown  Ixjdily  away,  it  is 
br  the  agglomeration  of  the  minute  WKit-particles. 

K^illo  Riu*«ell  CMtimateH  the  coal  consumed  in  I»ndon  at  20,000  tons  per  diem, 
i»hi«h  at  3  per  cent,  makes  iVH)  tons  of  smuts. 

Mr.  Elliott'fi  wanlier  draws  the  smoke  from  the  stack  by  a  fan  and  agitates  it  in  a 
c\fr¥-ii  space. 

There  i.H  no  difficulty  now  in  preventing  smoke  from  any  factory  chinmey. 
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M:u-aulay,  in  a  lecture  at  LiveriKMjl,  Febniiiry,  1888,  estimates  the  annual  wa^te 
of  t-oal  in  England  at  45,(XX),(X)0  tons,  value<l  at  £lo,7.')0,00<)  at  the  pit-mouth. 

7.  Contamination  of  Air  by  Commoner  Illuminant-.  K.  Cramer,  Journal 
fur  Gasbeleuchtungy  vol.  xx.xiv.,  p.  '27  (ISUli. 

Comparison  of  valueti  of  tallow  and  paratline  candles,  gas,  etc.,  for  standards  in 
photometric  experiments  and  heat-units,  etc. 

8.  Thk  Analy."*is  ok  thk  Air  of  Lar<;f  CrnE>.  Kditorial  note  on  the  Com- 
mittee (Drs.  Riiley,  Cohen,  and  Tatham  and  Mr.  P.  J.  Ilartog),  api)ointed  by  the 
Town  Gardening  Section  of  the  Manchester  Field  NaturalLstii'  Society.  Industrie*, 
vol.  X.,  p.  91  (  1891). 

The  Section  pl:innc<l  sinuiltane^>u.s  anal^'ses  from  seven  different  statioa^  in  Man- 
chester and  Salfonl  to  aiH.*ertain  : 

1.  The  t^Mnparative  purity  of  ;iir  in  densely  and  in  spars<'ly  ]K)pulate<l  district**. 

2.  The  relation  U'tween  atmtispheric  impurities  and  prevalent  siikne?N<  an<l  deutli. 

3.  The  amount  ami  dbitrihution  of  noxious  ingre<lient6  specially  injurious  to  plant 
life — e.  g.,  SO,. 

4.  The  exte!it  to  which  smoke  and  noxious  gases  are  due  (a)  to  dwellings,  (6)  to 
factories. 

'>.   The  naluri'  of  fog,  and  chemical  character  of  air  during  the  prevalence  of  fogs. 

I>r.  Bailey  n-porti^l  eX|XTiments  had  conunence<l.  Snow  carrier  I  to  ground  large 
<piantilies  of  H(  1  and  H^SO,,  also  some  elements  of  sewage.  l)epo>itions  on  leaves 
were  in  amount  proportionate  to  population.  The  greatest  injury  to  plants  wa.H 
<lue  t^>  emanations  from  dwelling-houses.  He  estimate<l  that  two  tons  of  "  blacks" 
and  H,SO,  were  de|>osite<l  per  sq.  mile  of  city  ari'a. 

9.  The  Noxhhs  Vapoir.s  of  Manure- Works.  John  Morrison,  Jounml  of  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Indiutry,  vol.  x.,  p.  H.SK  (1891). 

R'fore  the  Alkali  -\(t  of  1S81,  the  conditions  conne«t<'<l  with  the  manufacture  of 
suiHMph«»sphati*>  from  manure  wen*  frightful.  Now  it  is  much  l)elter.  The  nox- 
iouh  vajiors  mu-'t  !»»•  di>tin);uishe<l  fnun  the  jM)Werfully  offensive  and  searching 
stinks  from  Ijone-lxtiliukf  and  bhxHl.  tish.  :unl  tle>h-offal  tn-atUHiit.  Stifling  fumc« 
of  mineral  pli(i^phale>  ireate<l  with  li,.*>U,  c<insi>t  of  Huorii-,  carl>onic,  ami  sulphuri*- 
acicK  and  steam,  and  unple:(>ant  oily  vapors.  On  the  Tyne  four  or  five  tons  of  HCl 
a«!i<l  would  !«  dis*'harj(e<l  fn^m  South  Carolina  River  phosphate  in  a  week.  1  have 
«levi>o<l  most  of  the  ap|i.'iratus  for  arn'sting  maiuire-works  vaiM)rs.  These  vap<irs 
c<»ntain  all  the  ini;re<lientM  ne«"c?*<iry  to  de|M»8it  themselve>.  and  but  one  condition  — 
heat — Ui  retanl  this.  F«)r  this  rea.son,  op|)ose<l  to  use  of  stcjim.  I  c«»ol  by  flues  with 
baffling  diapbniLrm-.  Tbi'«  take*,  out  the  s^ilids.  The  jfjiM>s  iniverse  «»ne  «»r  mon* 
water-tower>,  wet-*4rubUT»  pack«»<l  with  Wl1lJfl•-^haIHH^  wo4Ml-<pap«.  U-fore  emerging 
at  the  chimney.     The  draft  in  a  forced  draft  by  exhaust-fan. 

In  the  dlsi-U'^ion.  Mr.  MorriiMiU  f»aid  he  pn-femnl  a  flue  of  aliout  2«H)  ft.  U*tween 
the  mixers  and  Mrul)ln'rs. 

10.  Inspe«TIOM  OK  ClIEMICAI--\VoRK>.  .Mr.  WnxvwwT,  "Si-V. ,  .1»urnnl  nf  thr  Sorieiy 
of  (Jhrmiral  lnd\utr\j,  vol.  x.,  p.  iVM  (1891). 

In  the  di*Mis«ion  in  the  Ilouxe  of  Conunons  on  the  local  (jovcnimeiit  lioanl  v.ite, 
Mr.  Ilrunner  Slid  the  law  was  in  an  anomalous  condition.  A  ntuulicrof  alkali-workd 
are  preventtnl  from  <liM'harging  noxioas  VH|M)rH,  but  many  smaller  works  using  the  pn>- 
ducts  made  at  the  larger  an>  not  prevent***!.  If  the  Insitector  can  imhuv  the  smaller 
Works  to  masiune  these  noxious  gasi«  then  they  omie  under  the  Act. 

11.  The  Manukactdre  ok  Iron  in  Its  Kri.ation  with  .Vi.rici  i.tire. 
Sir  I.  L.  Ilell,  .Journal  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Innlitute,  vol.  xlii..  No.  '2,  p.  11  (1892). 

The  nutrition  of  plants  i>  chiefly  from  the  atmosphere.  More  carlMin  is  ston*d 
there  than  in  the  mist  in  all  foniin.     The  a»h  of  plants  is  'l.'i  ]H*r  ivnt.  of  weight, 
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and  of  this  *2.5  i»er  ivnt.  i^5  inm  i^xide.  Annually  a  human  Innly  extracts  Duly  enough 
imn  to  make  a  wtnldinj;  ring.  One  three-hundretltli  by  volume  H.^S  inlnnhioed  into 
the  bkxHl  wouhl  interfere  with  the  iron  ehanges  antl  the  whole  would  be  vitiatetl 
in  2o  seconds.  If  all  the  H.,N  gas  in  the  atnu>sphere  were  collected  at  sea  level  and 
at  the  ntmospheric  pressure  it  wouKl  not  he  thicker  than  }  in.  AVhen  fossil  coal  is 
thrown  \\]xm  the  fire  all  the  hydrogen  it  contains  unites  with  oxygen  in  forming 
water.     Rich  ton  of  coal  burnt  gives  1)0,000  cu.  ft.  gas  and  4.38  lb.  NHg  gas. 

The  pajier  is  chiefly  concerned  with  geological  and  chemical  questions. 

1*2.  An  Improved  Method  and  ArrARATus  for  the  Removal  of  Smoke 
AND  Fcx;,  Ktc.  Patented  by  K.  Oades,  Wokingham,  Eng.  Journal  of  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry,  vol.  xi.,  p.  233  (1892). 

Two  sets  of  pi{)es  or  mains  are  laid  under  a  roadway  provided  with  suitable  traps 
or  gratings,  through  which  air  or  fog  is  drawn  and  conducted  to  adjoining  hearths 
or  fires,  etc. 

12a.  Improved  Apparatis  for  the  Purification  of  Gaseous  Fumes,  Etc. 
Patente<l  by  M.  F.  Purcell,  Dublin,  and  G.  Parcel,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Chemical  Itulustry,  vol.  xi.,  p.  1025  (1892). 

Patent  apparatus  for  purification  of  gaseous  fumes,  air,  etc.  An  ordinary  exhaust- 
fan,  into  the  casing  of  which  numerous  nozzles  are  fitted.  Water,  containing  or  not 
suitable  substances  in  solution,  is  made  to  impinge  on  the  vanes  of  the  revolving  fan, 
and  is  converted  into  mist  and  takes  out  all  solid  particles. 

13.  8m()KE-C<)Nsumin(;  Apparatus.  A.  K.  Sennett,  Report  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  p.  880  (1892). 

14.  A  System  of  Purifyinc;  Smoke  from  Domestic  and  Other  Fires. 
Col.  E.  Duller,  idem. 

Mixing  smoke  as  it  leaves  the  boiler  with  a  small  quantity  of  steam  generated  in 
kitchen-range  l)oilers.  The  mixed  gases  rise  into  an  open  chamber,  the  top  of  whicli 
L«i  provide*!  with  pipes,  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind,  through  which 
air  passes  and  cools  the  gases.  At  the  extreme  top,  just  before  entering  the  air,  the 
ga>ie!«  are  met  with  a  spray  of  water  from  perforations  in  a  conducting-pipe.  The 
result  of  this  treatment  is  a  washing  of  the  smoke  and  complete  removal  of  all  soot, 
<lust  and  SO.^. 

The  amount  of  steam  is  small.  At  the  Sloane  gardens  the  expense  is  ten  gallons 
of  water  per  hour.  The  a])paratus  treats  the  smoke  from  a  large  kitchen-range  burn- 
ing 20  lb.  coal  per  hour.     The  draft  is  not  sensibly  impaired  (?). 

15.  Thp:  If>entity  of  Lun^j-Pioment  with  Soot.  .T.  Wiesner,  Monatsheft, 
vol.  xiii.,  p.  371   flS92>. 

Ueber  den  mikroHkopischen  Xachweis  der  Kohle  in  ibrcn  verschiedenen  Fomien 
und  nW'T  die  UelM-reinstimmung  des  Limgenpigments  mit  der  Kusskohle. 

In  the  c-ourse  of  investigations  under  the  microscoiK'  Dr.  AV^iesner  has  often  l)een 
pazzlei]  to  det<'miine  whether  small  black  f)articles,  inculpable  of  other  examination, 
were  crial  or  not.  Various  Ixxliefl  are  called  coal,  such  as  soot,  charcoal,  lignite, 
anthracite,  and  graphite. 

In  the  int«Test  of  .  .  .  the  microsco})ic  examination  of  atmospheric  dust,  in 
differentiation  of  writing-characters,  etc. 

On  thix  <tfcn<*\(ir\  the  author  cfminiunicatcd  the  results  conceriiiiig  the  ]trobl(in 
fltatefl,  and  cr»nceming  the  pigment  in  tlie  liuman  lungs.  Examination  was  made 
of  the  inka  of  the  characterH  on  payiyri,  mummy-lmnds,  and  the  oldest  known  papers. 
No  difficulty  wa««  found  with  ferro-tanno-gallates,  Imt  much  with  soot  and  India  ink. 
A  mixture  of  chn>mic  acid  an<l  sulphuric  acid  was  made  in  such  proportions  that  in 
the  rKlnrtion  of  the  chromic  acid  the  resulting  chn>m<'  oxi<lc*s  were  held  in  solution. 
For  thiA  pnrpofie  he  treated  cold  concentrate<l  jKjtaw'ium  bi(  broiii.itc  with  excesn  of 
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siilphuric  acid,  and  added  only  so  much  water  as  wa.s  necessary  to  keep  the  separating 
chromic  acid  in  solution. 

The  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  adde<l 'should  Ix*  just  enough  to  keep  in  solution 
the  whole  of  the  chromium  oxides  .separate<l  from  the  thromic  acid,  hut  an  excess 
of  HjSO^,  acconiing  t<j  I)r.  Wiesner's  exin-rience,  is  not  injurious,  nor  Ls  the  iK)ta>»- 
sium  hisulphate.  All  cells  are  ilestn^veii  l»y  this  reagent,  and  carbon-|»articles  are 
unchange<l  for  a  long  time. 

For  years  tiie  author  had  n«)tice<l  that  soot  is  but  little  attacktnl  hy  chnmio-sul- 
pluiric  aci<l.  The  little  <.arl»on-irarticles  in  the  sojt  were  in  weeks  or  months  hanlly 
affecteil  wiiiK'  the  tarry  mass  went  into  solution.  The  particles  of  soot  after  a  long 
time  wen-  unaltered,  >asj>ende<l  in  the  liquid,  and  this  fact  letl  to  a  method  for  dis- 
tinguishing Hfjot  in  writing-inks.  Part  of  a  letter  is  cut  out  of  the  MS.,  placed  upon 
platinum  Un\,  and  treate<l  with  chrouK ►-sulphuric  acid.  The  pajK'r  will  entirely  dls- 
ap|K*ar.  leaving  only  the  writing-sulistance.  If  the  fluid  be  removed  and  this  resi- 
due heate<l  on  the  foil  it  bums,  leaving  l)ehind  an  ash,  and  proving  carlnju. 

By  this  reagent  lignite  can  lie  disting»nshe<l  from  charcoal,  soot,  and  graphite. 

Dr.  Wiesner  Si»t9  forth  the  results  of  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  principal 
varieties  (4  coal  : 

Amorphowi  Cnrhon. — The  first  exjierimentrt  were  with  charcoal.  No  change  wxs 
ol»se^^•e<^  aft*'r  it  had  Invn  loni;  cxjxkchI  to  the  action  of  chromo-sulphuric  aci«i,  but 
the  solution  which  c:une  away  from  it  wxs  greenish. 

Sof>t  was  not  change<l  for  a  long  time,  but  a  slightly  greenish  tinge  was  imparte<i 
to  the  n-agent,  and  the  soot-iKirticles  dLsappeare<l  after  weelcs. 

Amor])hoiLs  carUni  is  therefore  in  a  state  of  extremely  fine  <livision. 

Not  infrequently  one  hears  of  traiLsparent  i-arl)on. 

This  arises  from  an  erroneoiw  inteqiretation  of  F.  Schulza's  oljservation  [Sat. 
Vem.,  Gotha,  1S.')1).  The  finest  bn*ath  of  s4M»t  on  a  glass  plate  l«»ok-.  tnnishuvnt, 
but  under  the  microscojH?  it  consists  of  Isolate*!  opaque  |>oints.  Kither  of  two  ex- 
planations Is  |)ossible.  Kither  the  very  thin  coal  |Kirticlcs  are  brown  or  the  reagent 
has  by  oxidation  pnxlucx**!  another  c*om|M)und  which  is  brown. 

Soot. — .V  lavi-r  of  soot,  not  too  thin,  on  :i  gla.ss  plate,  uinler  a  high  micnwcopic 
|iower  shows  two  sulistanci's  :  one  small  black  o|iaque  |M*ints,  and  the  other  fine 
odorless,  yellowish,  or  brownish  objects  lying  together  but  more  or  leas  c«»ales- 
ivnt.  If  trejite<l  with  Dammarlac,  or  oil  of  i-etlar,  all  but  the  black  oiiaque  {(articles 
disap{>ejir. 

The  atmospheric  soot  presents  another  asjici't.  Of  course  the  fluid  constituents 
are  wanting,  but  s**Vfnil  difTcn'Ut  kiruLs  of  s«did  IxmUi's  an*  pre>ent  :  small,  apj»ar- 
ently  homogeneous,  s<K»t-parti«l«'s  ;  dendritii-  aggreg-ates  (»f  them  ;  black  and  bn)wn 
frugnients,  gi-nendly  of  irregular,  sidd(»m  of  roundeil  form.  The  black  fnigmeut- 
consist  of  black  soot-kemeLs  more  or  less  unite<l,  yet  under  the  highest  magnifying 
jjower  the  cementing  sulwtiince  is  not  visible.  The  brown  fraginejUs  are  more  o»m- 
\KU'l  and  (i^nsist  of  a  bn»wn  tu:itrix  in 'which  small  black  s<Mii-gniin.s  an>  imbetlded. 
The  matrix  is  derive<l  from  the  liquid  com|)onents. 

If  this  soot  U"  subjiittnl  to  tnnitment  in  ii'<lar  oil.  the  largi*  fragments  di^integnlte 
gradually  into  small  n>undi>h  black  kills.  an«l  diss^dve  finally  into  (^luntless  ex- 
tremely small  graias,  which  are  identidil  with  the  above-nanuMl  black  liodii^i.  In 
chromic  acid,  under  the  micnMii>|H>,  the  soot  remains  some  time  liefore  the  same  «li^ 
int4'gration  is  efTwtitl.  .\fter  weeks  of  subjei'tion  to  this  a«-id  the  iKirticlen  art*  still 
visible,  but  smaller.  But  it  is  not  jMNwible  to  f«iy  from  microscopic  olM>n'ation 
whether  they  have  Uvn  |)nrtially  diftM>lve<l  or  only  still  further  tllsintegnite«l.  .\l 
last  after  months  tb'       '  indy.      [Then    it    is   proUihle  they  wen^  dimidv- 

ing.  —  Ki>.  ]     Atnn»-i  uns,  U«idt«  the  c«ittl-|iarticles  anil  i^'Uieut,  alau 
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ma.vi*'S  of  small  IxxHt's  derivoil  from  tlio  m:\torial  usod  to  prodiu-o  it.  In)n  was  tlnis 
found. 

linnrn  Gxil  {Li(fnitf). — llowi-vor  variously  tliose  substances  appear  to  tlie  eye,  in 
the  mierosieoiJe  they  all  agree  in  that  the  powiler  is  quickly  changed  by  chromic  acid 
into  a  yellowish  and  finally  colorless  niass,  Avhich  for  the  most  part  represents  a  skel- 
eton or  nexus  CHMisisting,  as  the  reactions  teach  us,  of  cellulose.  For  if  this  detritus 
be  w;ish».Hl  c-arefully  with  water  it  is  soluble  in  cupric  oxide-ammonia,  and  becomes 
violet  vith  chlor-zinc-iotline  solution. 

(las  is  evolve<l  from  powdertnl  bn>\vn  coal  by  chromic  acid  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
wlution  becomes  green. 

Anthracite. — If  finely  ix)wdered  anthracite  be  covered  by  CV.^Oj  in  a  test-tube, 
after  some  days  or  weeks  the  color  of  the  liquid  will  be  changed  into  brown  or  green, 
according  to  its  quality. 

Welsh  anthracite  took  eight  days  to  show  this  change  of  color  and  behaved  like 
pure  carbon. 

Under  the  microscope  without  exception  the  greater  part  of  the  substance  con- 
sisted of  black  opaque  particles  ;  but  there  were  also  some  brown  grains,  the  easier 
to  find  the  greater  the  proportion  of  oxidizable  substances  (not  mineral  impurities) 
it  containeil. 

Such  brown  bodies  were  not  found  in  brown  coal,  but  nevertheless  they  may  be 
there,  as  they  represent  a  more  advanced  state  of  carbonization,  in  which  either  the 
entire  cellulose  of  the  plants  from  which  the  anthracite  was  produced  is  transformed 
into  carl)on  compounds,  or  so  little  is  present  that  the  reagent  has  destroyed  it. 

Bituminous  Coal  (Stein  Kohle). — Careful  microscopic  research  proves  that  the 
variety  last  mentioned  and  this  one  are  connected  together  by  transitions. 

I*ulverize<l  bituminous  coal  is  rather  quickly  oxidized  by  Cr^Og  ;  less  so  than  lig- 
nite, but  mr»re  so  than  anthracite. 

Lignite  dissolves  without  residue  ;  the  greater  part  of  anthracite  is  unaffected  ; 
bituminous  coal  leaves  a  small  residue,  which  behaves  like  the  residue  of  anthracite, 
both  chemically  and  under  the  microscope.  The  brown  or  reddish  brown  parts  are 
divide*!  into  : 

1.  Bitumens  (Harze) — i.  e.,  fusible  bodies  soluble  in  bitumen-solvents. 

2.  I^Klies  which  react  exactly  like  lignite  to  chromic  acid. 

'A.  Bodies  which  corrt^pond  exactly  with  the  brown  or  reddish  brown  transparent 
anthracite  grains  in  appearance  and  also  in  their  behavior  to  Cr.^Oj.  1  and  3  are 
homogeneoiLs,  while  2  is  often  not  so.  Tlie  microscopic  examination  shows  that 
biluminotLS  coal  Ls  an  intimate  mixture  of  lignite  and  anthracite.  Anthracite  ap- 
pears to  predominate. 

Charcoal. — As  is  well  known,  the  percentage  of  carlx)n  in  a  charcoal  depends  upon 
the  U-mfK-rature  at  which  it  is  pro<luced.  At  a  comparatively  low  temperature  there 
in  prrxhufil  the  H<^>-<-;ille<l  re<l  cliarcoal,  which  is  advantageously  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder.  At  a  high  temperature  black  charcoal  is  produced,  which  is 
richer  in  carbr>n. 

Pow(hTe<l   re<l  cliMrcrKil   reacts  to  Cr^O,  like  lignite  ;  black  charcoal  like  anthra- 

Br»th  re*l  and  black  charff)al  |K>sHes8  exactly  the  texture  of  wood.  The  outer  cell- 
membranes  of  the  former  ap[)ear  under  the  microscope  brown,  in  the  latter  black. 

Graphite. — Graphite  fKiwder  coveretl  by  chromic  acid  was  examined  under  the 
microec^ipe  for  days,  and  indw<l  for  two  months,  without  the  detection  of  the  least 

af —  f.  of  diminution  or  wdution  even  in  the  smallest  particles.     But  there  is 

ai.  .  .ble  c-onstituent  present,  as  the  change  of  color  of  the  supematiint  fluid 

prorei.     It  is  hard  to  distinguish  from  sf>ot,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  reduce  graphite 
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to  S4)  fine  a  dilate  of  division.  In  combustibility,  soot  and  Lliarn)al-<la<il  bum  in- 
stantly on  platinum  foil  ;  lignite,  bituminous,  and  anthracite  bum  more  slowly,  but 
graphite  is  almost  incf)mbastible. 

The  following  is  the  author's  conclusion  as  to  the  identity  of  blatk  lung-pigment 
and  soot  : 

Virchow's  "lung  black"  has  l)een  examine<l.  KoschlakofI  and  Virchow  have 
written  on  the  subject.  Traul>e  prove<l  that  splinters  of  charcoal  could  enter  the 
alveolff.  KnaufI  believe<l  the  pigment  was  composetl  of  soot,  from  his  experiments 
on  dogs  allowed  to  live  in  a  smoky  atmosphere.  On  killing  them  and  examining 
their  lungs  the  black  lung-pigment  was  found  to  be  indistingiiishaV)le  from  soot,  but 
it  was  objecte<l  that  this  material  might  l^e  the  carbonization"  of  extravasate<l  bloo<i. 

Hoppe-Sayler  says  the  j)igments  of  the  eyes,  skin,  melanitic  carcinoma,  hair, 
feathers,  fish-bone,  etc.,  are  ea.sily  decomjx)8ed  by  treatment  with  alkali -solution  or 
chlorine.  But  in  the  lungs  and  bronchial  nimificiitions  is  a  IkxIv  of  perfect  black 
c<;»lor  which  is  insohible  in  potash  lye,  and  cidorine,  and  is  therefore  carl>on. 

From  examination  under  the  microscope  of  strips  of  lung-material  with  melanine 
sjK)ts,  fumishe<l  by  Prof.  Sig.  Exner,  and  from  the  behavior  of  this  material  when 
treated  with  ( "r,(  >y  it  w;i«  demonstrate<l  that  the  pigment-particles  of  the  lungs  and 
of  the  sputum  were  of  the  same  origin,  an<l  that  they  reacte<l  to  Cr.O.^  just  as  the 
brown  particles  of  atmospheric  soot. 

The  bhu'k  limg-piginent  was  conipan*<l  with  the  black  material  in  tlie  discharge 
from  tlie  n<»W'  of  inliabitants  (»f  smoky  cities,  an«l  fotmd  to  cftrn-sjKtiid. 

Resume. — 1.  The  essentiiil  constituent  of  lignite  is  brown,  and  tninsjxirent  ;  is 
made  colorless  by  ("r.^O^  ;  and  leaves,  after  tri'iitment,  a  histologicjilly  detemiinable 
net-work  of  cellidone. 

2.  All  other  fomis  of  carlKtn  (anthnu-ite.  bituminous  cojil,  chan-oal,  soot,  and 
graphite)  contain  iL><ually  small  (juantities  of  a  sulwtance  easily  oxi<lize<l  by  Cr.Oj, 
which  turns  it  brown,  and  at  last  gn-tn.  The  residue  is  unaltendile  }»y  long  treat- 
ment witli  this  reagent. 

3.  Anthracite  is  practicjilly  tuialtend)le  by  (VjOj,  but  contains  a  <lark  brown  trans- 
|»jir<'nt  l»o<ly  which  is  slowly  oxidize<l  by  (r.O,,  le:iving  no  c<'lbdo»*e. 

I.  liituminous  ctKil  behaves  under  the  microseoiH.-  like  a  mixture  of  lignite  an«l 
anthracite,  and  leaves  a  small  residue  of  cellulone  when  treale<l  with  Cr.Oy 

.').  i^o-i-jilleil  re<l  charcoal  is  thoroughly  <lecom|K>s«'<l  by  C'r,()j,  and,  in  a  certain 
stage  of  the  deeomiKwition,  cellulos**  in  the  fonn  of  woo<l-stnicturi*  remains. 

♦).  Soot  freshly  dejKiniteil  on  gla.>«<  itmsists  of  small  bla«k  <-:irl»on-p:irticles  which 
after  weeks  of  treatment  by  CfjOj  remain,  and  of  flui<l  drops  of  oily  nature.  Atmo*>- 
pheric  s<K»t  consists  in  p;irt  of  fine  c:irlM»n-p;irticl«-s,  partly  of  aggregates  of  small 
jnirticles  either  <lendritic  or  irregular  in  form  ;  or,  less  frecpiently,  rt>un»l  fnigment«« 
which  either  show  black  grains  in  a  brown  matrix  or  apiH>ar  simply  as  more  or  le^s 
loo»«e  aggn'giiti-s  of  black  grains. 

7.  lUack  lung-pigment,  whi<h  «luring  the  lifetime  ctilKvts  in  every  human  lung, 
and  esjiecially  in  the  interlobular  coimective  tissues  of  the  hmg,  and  of  which  the 
tnie  nature  has  not  hitherto  Ijeen  sutliciently  explaineti,  consists  of  soot  in  the  fonn 
of  largf*  or  small  dark  IxMlies,  which  npfx-ar  ns  fine,  {m tint-like  grains,  and  after  we^kn 
of  subjittion  to  chromic  acid  hhow  no  alteration. 

Melaninos  distinguish  themselves  fn>m  this  pigment  by  the  ease  with  which  they 
an'  (h^comiKiH^^l  after  a  few  minuti's  of  tn  iitnient  by  chromic  acid. 

Sotf.— \{\vr  this  work  was  ct»mplete<l  Dr.  \Vief»ner  receive*!  from  Prof.  Liebur 
chemically  pure  cnrlion  prepared  from  soot  ob(aine<l  fn>ni  n  gas-flame  on  a  cool  por- 
celain ve»wel,  and  purifii-ii  by  heating  to  n'llnem  in  chlorine,  nitrogi*n  an<l  hydrogt-n. 
Thin  ••ulwtnnt'e  contaimil  U*.».;{  imt  cent.  nirUm. 
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This  Uxly  r«icteii  very  nearly  like  tlu>  hlaek  rosiiluos  of  anthracite  and  other  coals 
de«oril»eil  above,  which  were  calknl  aniorphons  carbini  ;  hut,  probably  on  account 
of  it^  extreme  finenesti.  it  was  notably  easier  to  oxidize  by  cold  Cr.^Oj  than  the-se 
residues. 

Like  the  Ixxlies  descrilxHl  alH)ve  as  pure  carlH)n,  it  is  nuuh  more  nipidly  oxidized 
by  chnmiic  acid  even  under  the  lH)iling-iH>int  of  water.  Wanned  over  the  open 
dame,  tlie  oxidation  takes  place  with  visible  disengagement  of  gas. 

16.  AiTOMATic  Appliance  for  Recording  the  Presence  and  Density  of 
Black  Smoke  in  Factory  Chimnf.ys.  William  Thomson,  Journal  of  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry,  vol.  xi.,  p.  12  (1892). 

Two  brass  tubes  about  o  ft.  long,  one  of  H-in.  and  the  other  of  |-in.  internal 
diameter,  are  placed  one  within  the  other.  A  slit  is  made  through  both  tubes  length- 
wise to  within  8  in.  of  end.  Another  cut  is  made  at  termination  of  slit  at  right 
angles  to  tirst.  A  semicircular  plate  is  made  to  join  lx)th  tubas  at  the  end  of  the 
3-in.  cut.  Paper  is  made  to  move  across  the  slit  at  the  rate  of  4  in.  per  hour  and  a 
copper  tube  inside  the  brass  tul)e  conveys  cold  water  to  keep  the  paper  cool,  it  being 
found  that  smoke  will  not  deposit  so  eai?ily  on  a  hot  as  on  a  cool  surface. 

The  apparatus  is  then  put  into  the  chimney  or  flue,  and  the  clock-work  so  attached 
as  to  keep  the  paper  moving  at  a  uniform  rate  of  speed. 

17.  Modern  Lecjislation  in  Restraint  of  the  Emission  of  Noxious  Gases 
FROM  Manufacturing  Operations.  A.  E.  Fletcher,  H.  M.  Chief  Inspector 
under  the  Alkali  Act,  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  vol.  xi.,  p.  120 
(1S92). 

The  Alkali-Regulation  Act  of  1863  was  a  new  departure.  It  originally  only  dealt 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  Its  first  effect  was  to  heighten  chimneys.  This  failing, 
the  Goesage  condensation-towers  were  tried.  Operation  nearly  perfect.  Standard 
condensation  of  95  per  cent,  accepted  by  manufacturers.  Not  only  acid  character  of 
fumace-pises  was  determined,  but,  by  means  of  anemometer  invented  for  tlie  pur- 
pofie,  the  volume  escaping.  Collapsable  aspirator  of  vulcanized  rubber  used  to  take 
samples  and  aljsorl>ent  of  gas  introduce<l  into  it. 

Twf>-tenths  grain  of  IICl  in  a  cu.  ft.  of  air,  and  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the 
total  gas  produce<l  allowed  to  escape,  together  formed  the  restrictive  law. 

The  crmsumyttion  of  a  million  tons  annually  in  St.  Helen's  and  Widnes  made  the 
coasequent  SCJ-,  from  this  and  from  the  copjxir  and  gla.ss  works  ovei-shadow  the  evil 
which  the  Alkali  Act  sought  to  remedy. 

In  1881  an  amende<l  Act  superseding  previous  Acts  was  passed  to  adopt  "  the  best 
practicable  means  for  jjreventing  the  discharge  into  the  atmosphere  of  all  noxious  or 
i»flen«ive  gases  evolve<l  in  such  works."  (Discu.ssion  on  pp.  120  and  309  as  to 
inethfid  of  working  of  the  two  Acts.) 

18.  Smokp:-1'rkvkntion.  Re]rK)rt  of  a  Sjiecinl  fV)mmittee  of  the  Engineers'  Club, 
St.  I»uiM.   Jrmrnnl  of  the  AsHociation  of  Engineering  Societies,  vol.  xi.,  p.  291  (1892). 

Detailed]  statement  of  the  process  of  buniing  bituminous  coal,  with  the  changes 
whirh  occur. 

The  grj-at  offenders  as  smoke-producers  in  large  cities  are  Ixjiler  plants.  Of  78 
crmsumerH  in  St.  I»uis,  but  7  were  using  snjoke-preventing  apparatus.  Nineteen 
have  iw^hI  srjme  kind  of  smoke-preventers  but  have  discardcMl  them  for  various  rea- 
•rms.  One  found  liis  smoke-consumer  consiuning  one-eigl>th  more  coal  tlian  the 
ctrfnmon  furnace. 

The  following  is  a  condensation  of  Parts  VI,  VII  and  IX  of  the  report  : 

VI.  Requirements  for  a  Hucci-j^ful  smoke-consumer, 

1.  Efficiency  :  (a)  Development  f»f  hi^b  temjx'rature  ;  (h)  regularity  of  action  ; 
{e)  not  ea-Hily  got  out  of  order  ;  (d)  small  increase  to  operation. 
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2.  Capacity.     Must  be  efficient  when  boiler  is  working  to  full  capacity, 
:i.  General  applic-ability  :  (a)  Ready  adjustment  ;  ih)  application  in  limited  space; 
(c)  low  cost  ;  (d)  few  reimirs  ;  («)  no  injury  to  boilers,  etc. 

VII.  CLissification  of  the  imjK)rtant  types  of  smoke-preventing  devices  already 
pnj|)ose<l  and  the  principles  on  which  they  depend. 

A,  Steam-jets  to  intitxluce  air  into  the  fire-i)lace. 

B.  Fire-brick  arches  or  checker- work. 
C   1I<j11<)W  walls  for  pre-iieating  the  air. 

D.  Coking  arches  or  chambers. 

E.  Double  combustion. 

F.  Di>wnward-<lraft  furnaces. 

G.  Automatic  stokers. 

IX.   Conclusions  and  Reconunendations. 

This  deals  with  (1)  a  determination  of  the  practit-al  limits  within  which  smoke 
emission  may  Ix?  c<>nfine<l,  and  ('2}  a  determination  of  the  applicability  of  various 
devices  to  the  puqKJse  intende<l. 

Reconunendations  are  as  to  legislation  and  the  diffusion  among  the  public  of  infor- 
mation as  to  the  fatts  which  may  aid  them  in  using  smokeless  fuel. 

Various  circulars  and  onlinances  in  Cincinnati  and  I'ittsburijh. 

19.  The  CoMBi'.sTioN  OF  Coal  ix  House-Firb*.  J.  1>.  ('<jhen,  rh.I>..  and<i. 
HefTonl,  A. I.e.,  Joumal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  InduMry,  vol.  lii.,  p.  121  <  1893). 

The  amount  of  sulphur  in  coal  is  of  importiince. 

SO2  in  air  oxitlizes  to  II,SO,  and  attacks  stone,  brick,  and  respiratory  organs. 

First  smoke-abatement  meeting,  Leeds,  1842.  Ilouse-fire  principal  cause  of  trou- 
ble. Amount  consume<l  so  small  that  it  d(H*s  not  pay  householder  to  alter  systems 
of  burning,  whiih  are  very  luul. 

Corporation  sewage-works  at  Holt  (town  near  Manchester)  use  as  fuel  almost  ex- 
clusively cinders  from  houseliold  fires. 

IS').'),  r>elezenne  estimated   unconsumed  c:irl»«)n  as  o  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight. 

Very  black  smoke,  0.1  per  cent,  of  amount  burned. 

Analtjttin  of  Soot. 

1.  Manchester  .Vir-.VnalysLs  Committee,     (^ut-door  deposit. 

2.  Roberts- Austen,      .Vspirate<l  from  Hue, 

3.  Cohen-IIefTord.      I>e|x)sit  in  Hue  used. 

4.  r>e|X)sit  in  another  Hue, 

12  3  4 

Carix.n, 39                  86-94  68,5  75.3 

llydrocarlwns,  etc, 14.3         (Hi  3.3-.').2  (11)4.4  3.9 

Sulphuric  acid, 4.33            ...  (S)  4.8  3.2 

Mineral  matter 3(3.07             8-9.7  22.7  16.3 

c.  '  ♦ 

House-           Aiif^tis  .'^inith. 
fires.  Black  Smoke.       II w. 

In  flue-gases,  grams  per  100  liters,    ....  0-  0.09  0.043  0.03 

Per  cent.  ('  burnt  (at  1.2  per  cent.  CO,  in 

fuel-gn.s«-s), 0-13  .    .    .  5.09 

Depositee!  in  chimney  at  100  of  coal,  .    .    .  0,61-2,25  ,    ,    .  ... 

Iliiiley  showe<i  that  <»f  sulphur  in  coal  53  to  55  per  cvnt.  o*»capc<l  into  air,  4.8  to 
5.4  p*'r  «vnt,  Pi'main«'<l  in  the  clinker,  and  39.6  to  42,3  per  (X»nt,  dlsapi»e:ire<l  i!), 

.Vngus  Smith  fnuLs  fn)m  <>onl  containing  2  p»'r  cent.  S,  0.23  g.  S(>,  in  1<)0  literv. 
Fhmu  a  dirtH't  detenninutinn  of  S()^  in  black  nuiuke  he  found  0,(l7  S().  in  KH)  Wwn. 
vol-  XXXVIII. — 3.3 
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Discoloration  of  Silver  Article,^. — This;  tluring  foggy  weather  is  attributed  to  forma- 
tiou  of  AgjS  from  S  eonijK>uiuls  in  the  air. 

AgSO,,  is  in  air  ;  this  was  trieil,  but  only  pnuhued  bhickening  in  presenee  of  soot. 

Air  filttriHl  thnnigh  plug  i)n.Hlueetl  less  effeet  than  not  filtered.  IL,S  is  in  very 
small  quantity  in  air,  but  must  Iv  considered. 

Mr.  Thomson  remarktHl  that  silver  was  blackened  by  HC'l  vapoi-s.  On  repeating 
exj^eriment  it  apjH^re<l  that  pure  silver  was  not  thus  blackened,  but  alloys  of  Ag 
and  Cu.  The  aiid  dissc^lves  out  the  ("u  as  CuC'l,,  which  is  later  decomposed,  leaving 
a  black  film  of  Cu  on  the  silver. 

In  discussion  the  chairman  (Mr.  T.  Fairley)  remarked  that  leading  the  acid  gases 
through  alkaline  s<;)lution  was  not  sufficient  to  absorb  them,  but  that  they  must  be 
violently  agitatctl  in  presence  of  the  solution. 

Thomson  proved  that  HC'l  in  the  light  produced  more  effect  than  H.^S. 

If  a  glass  plate  moistened  with  glycerine  were  exposed  nnich  more  soot  was  col- 
lected! than  from  snow. 

Dr.  I^wkowitsch  thought  organic  sulphur  compounds  were  to  be  studied.  He 
th(»ught  prtnlucer-gas  was  the  best  method  to  abate  the  smoke  nuisance. 

T*n>f.  Smit hells  alluded  to  the  doctrine  that  unburnt  carbon  and  SO2  furnished  the 
air  with  valuable  antiseptic  media  of  infinite  value  to  congested  centers  of  popula- 
tion.    He  disbelieved  it. 

'20.  Town  Smoke.  Discussion  before  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industr}\  Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  vol.  xii.,  p.  325  (1893). 

Mr.  Ivan  Lewinstein,  the  Chairman,  stated  that  the  deficiency  of  light  on  Sun- 
days in  the  Hulme  district  being  as  great  as  on  week-days  proved  that  the  pollution 
of  the  atmosphere  was  to  a  large  extent  due  to  domestic  fires. 

Mr.  (irimshaw  sjiid  manufactories  contributed  about  '20  per  cent,  of  smoke-pollu- 
tion in  large  towns. 

Mr.  Teny  siiid  the  alternatives  were  to  burn  either  gas,  antliracite  or  ordinary  coal 
in  an  improve<l  grate.     He  tliought  the  last  was  the  only  solution. 

The  hydrocarlxins  pro<luced  and  voided  through  the  chimneys  were  paraffines,  not 
benzent-s. 

'2\.  RAUci£BF>cir.\i)K;uxf;  in  dem  von  Tiele-Winckler'sciien  Forstre- 
viERE  My.slowitz-Kattowitz,  Insbi-:sondere  Ermitti.un(;,  Bewertiiung  und 
VERTHEiLUNr;  DF>  Rauchschadens.  Carl  Reuss,  Herzogl.  Anlialt.  Regier.  und 
Forslrath  zu  Dessjiu.  4to,  2.3(»  pp.,  with  two  charts.  J.  .Jiiger  u.  Sohn,  Goslar 
(18M). 

Introduction. —  .  .  .  Tlie  jiresent  enormous  use  of  coal  and  constantly  in- 
cr«u<ing  extension  of  chemical-works,  furnaces,  and  other  industries  is  commencing 
to  exjKjwe  injuriej?  which  cannot  be  overlooked.  ...  "  One  can  note  how  works 
hide  their  procej«e«  of  manufacture,  the  kind  and  quantity  of  the  materials  em- 
ploye<l,  in  order  to  render  the  recognition  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  damage  more 
difficult." 

The  precautions  required  by  law  to  restrict  the  en)iK'<ion  of  injurious  products  in 
the  air  are  evade<l,  etc. 

(H\  the  other  hand,  gardcn>  are  purpos<'ly  set  out  with  expensive  ornamental  (low- 
ers, un.<<uit«-d  to  the  rlimate,  and  wiiich  have  no  chance  of  prospering,  in  order  to 
prr»fit  by  the  damages  for  de«tniction  by  smoke. 

The  jjubject  hag  rejiche<l  an  imjKjrtance  which  justifies  its  consideration  na  a  sepa- 
rate itcience. 

MdaUuryiM^ 8  Rrport.  V>y  von  Skal. — C^ueries  :  1.  "What  are  the  injurious  compo- 
nents in  the  »moke  ?  '2.  To  what  works  iu  the  damage  traceable  ?  3.  In  what  pro- 
portion do  they  i<hare  re^jjion^-ibility  for  the  damage? 
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As  to  the  injurious  components  of  the  smoke,  the  opinion  of  Dr.  v.  Schnxnler,  of 
Tharand,  is  autljoritative.  The  metallic  salts  insoluble  in  water  produce  no  injuri- 
ous effect,  and  those  s<^>luhle  in  water  and  arsenious  acid  oidy  a  very  slight  one.  But 
the  injurious  cfjnstituents  are  SO^  and  llCl,  and  esjuvially  the  first. 

The  S<  )^  which  has  l)een  recognize<l  as  tlie  conmionest  cause  of  the  dam- 
age c:iu>*h1  hy  chimney-smoke,  is  due  to  the  sulphur  in  the  coal  an<l  to  the  zinc-  and 
lead-ores  treated  in  the  smelting-works.  HjiH  )^  and  HC'l  were  olj8erve<l  only  in  the 
minutest  traces  in  the  chinmey-g:ises,  and  not  to  be  ccjmjKire*!  with  tlie  very  large 
pnj|»ortions  of  SO,. 

The  iK'rcvntage  of  S  in  the  coals  varic>  x»  much  that  v.  Skal  a>>uni«.-s,  on  Muck's 
authority  ^  Kleinentarburhder  SteinloUenchemie,  p.  4^5  ,  1  jurtvut.  in  all  the  coaN,  which 
is  often  exceetle<l  and  seldom  not  reache<l. 

Forestry  Report.  Hy  lii'uss,  —  Reuss  agrt-t-s  that  tin-  priiuipal  raiise  of  damage  is  SO,,, 
but  observes  tluit  he  h:is  frequently  had  iK-ca>ii»u  t«»  note  in  com|K)sl  manufactories 
ver\'  evident  signs  of  injur^'  through  HFl,  and  in  this  connection  gives  the  metho<l 
of  Hemi  St-humacher  f<»r  the  determination  of  II Fl  in  vegetation. 

ll'>  g.  of  the  drie<l  an<l  pulverize<l  vegetable  matter  is  trcati*<l  with  o-T  g.  K,  Na 
earlw»nati'  au«l  water  in  a  nickel  dish  and  evajM»nite<l  to  dryness. 

This  is  then  i-oktnl  in  a  platinum  dish  and  the  residue  leache<l  out  with  hot  water 
and  filtere<l.  The  e:irlt<»nize<l  imrtieh-s  on  the  filter  are  (Iriinl  and  iutinerat«.-<l  while  the 
tiltniteisl»eingevap<»rate<l.  The  ash  and  sjilt  residue  are  then  treate<l  with  ")-7  g.  more 
K,  Na  carljonate,  thoroughly  drie<l  in  a  platinum  dish  and  brought  to  quiet  fib«ion  over 
the  blast-lamp,  until  the  masH  shows  no  bubbles.  The  melttnl  ma.ss  is  several  times 
IkoiliHl  with  distille<l  water,  ami  waHluHJ  with  Ixiiling  water,  the  filtrate  trejUe<l  with 
a  little  lineture  of  litmus,  antl  then  with  dilute  II NO,  till  it  assumes  a  violet  ci»lor  ; 
then  evajionitetl  in  a  platinum  dish,  at  the  end  with  re|K^ited  additions  of  Shafgot's 
iwdution,  when-by  tlie  Si< ),  se)>anites  an«l  is  twite  filteriMl  and  washe<l.  .Vfter  all  the 
wdtitions  have  U-en  united  and  agjiin  evaiM>r:ite<l  the  remainder  of  the  Si< ),  (after  the 
expulsion  of  the  (Nil,),  (CX),)  is  precipitate*!  by  zinc  oxide-ammonia,  filtere*!,  and 
the  filtnite,  now  entindy  free  of  Si<  >,,  preeipitattnl  by  ( 'a(  1,  dilution  and  he:ite<I 
till  all  the  CO,  is  exindled.  The  remaining  prtvipitate  is  tilteri'*!.  thon)Ughly 
wiLshe*!,  <lrie<l  and  heate<l  to  n-^lne***,  then  treate<|  with  exccjw  of  somewhat  dilute 
acetic  acid,  eva|n»rato<i  <»n  the  Hti>am-Uith  till  every  trace  of  vinegar  txlor  has  disajv 
|H*are<l.  <liHKolve<l  in  hot  water,  filten**!,  and  the  residue  washe<l  with  hot  water.  It 
is  then  drie<l,  aixl  heate<l  to  ri'<InesK  in  a  platinum  crucible  and  covered  with  excens 
<»f  concentnitwi  11^*^  >,  to  which  a  <lrop  or  two  of  water  ha<l  l»een  added,  after  a  tared 
gin***  plat*-  has  lieen  plaetnl  a-  a  cover  on  the  inicible.  The  cruiible  is  tlien  heat«il  for 
m'Veral  hours  over  a  small  tlarne  at  some  ilistjuuv  but  finally  dose  t»>  the  hitter  until 
no  further  at'tion  of  the  va|K>r  on  the  glasK  plate  is  obBer\'e<l.  The  cooIe<l  an<i  cleaner! 
gl;u*  phite  is  then  drii"*!  and  after  1')  mimittV  c^Miling  is  agjiin  weiglunl  over  H,.*^)^. 

The  final  etching  of  the  glass  plate  by  II Kl  and  loss  t»f  weight  is  c:dc(date<l  as  Y\ 
in  suih  manner  that  U  jwirts  by  weight  <if  h»«  in  the  glasH  are  assinne<l  as  "»  parts  of 
Fl,  which  relation  wju*  reached  by  ex|ieriments   on  pure  (  uFlj. 

In  thin  niaunir  in  IKSS  and  iS'.ll  I  demon^t^lte4l  the  tiamage  to  vegetation  by  the 
nil  «->4-.iping  from  the  pluwphate-works  in  Vieneid>urg,  et«'. 

The  acute  injury  is  ap|inn>nt  when  the  plants  or  their  <lend  |ieirt«  ap|K>ar  generally 
u-i\  to  n'<ldish  bmwn.  Little  by  little,  thmutrh  wi-atherinj:.  thi«  color  changen,  de- 
(Mnding  U|M»n  the  tendenu-Ms  of  the  leiivi-s,  fn»m  a  light  or  darker  bn»wn  to  black. 
Young  leave»and  tendrils  that  have  UfU  i>impletely  killed,  cnunple  up  nnti  •evni 
withereil,  and  retain  for  a  time  a  greenish  c«ilor  which  only  later  is  tnini»foniuil  to 
blackish. 

When  the  injury  \n  slight  the  lenvcN  of  the  deciduous  tree*  betxmie  dirtv,  |4ile  : 
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bleach,  and  remain  sickly  and  small  :  take  on  too  soon  a  weatliered,  dirty  autumn 
coloring,  and  soon  wither. 

The  evergreens  l)eliave  similarly.  At  the  commencement  of  the  injury  the  needles, 
s^>melimes  the  older,  l>ect>me  pale,  strangely  colored,  dirty  green,  tii-st  on  the  upper 
side,  which  l<5  more  exposeti  to  the  smoke.  Little  by  little  all  the  needles  become 
sickly,  die  and  fall  off,  Wginning  with  the  older. 

By  continueil  smoking  and  increasing  weakness  of  the  tree  the  younger  to  tlie 
youngest  plants  die,  and  simple  dry  twigs  and  tops  are  observed.  After  a  while  indi- 
vidual trees  are  killed  and  bring  about  patches  in  the  woocls,  which  finally  unite  and 
pnxluce  barrens. 

Even  with  this  the  smoke-injury  is  not  done.  The  ground  is  made  to  share  the  in- 
jury in  no  small  degree.  Even  at  the  beginning  of  the  formation  of  gaps  a  growth 
of  grass  apiK^ars  wliich  rapidly  consumes  the  provision  of  the  humus.  As  usual  in 
uncovered  ground,  the  jxwrer  berry-plants  follow,  and  finally  the  heather,  until 
by  continued  smoke-devastation  even  this  disappeai-s  and  the  ground  is  the  prey  of 
waging  floods  and  dissipating  winds. 

With  the  appearance  of  chronic  injury  to  the  leaf  there  is  generally  noticed  a 
blackish  coloration  of  the  bark,  which  is  partly  due  directly  to  the  smoke,  and  partly 
to  the  increased  destruction  and  more  rapid  weatliering  of  the  outer  epidermis. 
Also,  an  unusual  collection  of  fallen  undecomposed  needles  on  the  ground  of  ever- 
green forests  may  l>e  taken  as  a  tolerably  sure  sign  of  considerable  injury  by  smoke.  . 

It  is  gratifving  for  the  corroboration  of  the  visual  test  when  this  can  be  restricted 
to  one  kind  of  tree,  since  thereby  the  confusing  differences  due  to  the  varying  powers 
of  resistance  of  different  kinds  of  trees  are  avoided. 

.  .  .  Frequently  alongside  of  perfectly  sound  or  at  least  little  injured  trees  are 
found  verv  seriously  affected  growtlis  and  tliose  nearly  dead.  The  injury  of  a  tract 
can  never  be  denied  Ijecause  of  individual  sound  trees  found  within  it,  but  must  be 
judged  by  the  general  condition  of  all  the  plants  within  it,  with  special  attention  to 
all  obeened  injuries. 

The  degree  of  injury  of  a  tract  is  not  to  l)c  determined  by  the  average  of  the  ob- 
8erve<i  injuries  but  by  the  most  severely  injured,  which  can  be  recognized  with  cer- 
tainty. 

As  a  tree  for  the  investigation  the  fir  was  used  because  it  was  almost  everywhere 
present,  and  owing  to  the  needles  remaining  long  in  normal  condition  it  is  suited  to 
make  even  lighter  injuries  apparent  to  the  eye.     For  the  rapid  and  exact  definition 

of  the  injury  of  a  tract  the  author  grades  the  degrees  of  injury  as  follows  : 

Injurj'. 

Nee^llefi  and  stem  healtliy,       ........  0 

Older  neeilles  iwle,  dirty  green,  sickly,    ......  1 

Nee<lle«  of  older  trees  dead  and  fallen  needles  sparse,        ...  2 

Occasional  twigs  without  nee^Ues,  and  dead  from  smoke,  ...  3 

Majority  of  twigs  dry,  the  tree  nearly  dead,    .....  4 

(^X-r-jisional  trees  dead  from  smoke,  .......  5 

Large  numlxr  of  trees  dead  ;  gai>s  in  the  tract,        ....  0 

Entire  tract  deirtroye<l  by  smoke  with  exception  of  a  few  trees,  7 

Ground  vegetation  nearly  kille<l  by  smoke,      .....  S 

Ground  vegetation  entirely  kille<l,  .......  1) 

Lend  barren  and  wasted  by  water  and  wind, 10 

In  the  tracts  containing  trees  i()  or  more  years  old  the  degree  of  injury  is  .3  and 
more.     In  '     *  itions  the  injury  is  ]cm  noticeable. 

f'hnnuw  I  I. — It  is  desirable  to  demonstrate  by  cjireful  chemical  analysis 

the  kind  and  extent  of  the  damage,  and  the  fact  that  the  whole  region  has  Ijeen  in- 
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jured  by  the  SO^  wiili  which  it  is  infecUnl.  The  examination  was  confined  to  the 
firs.  In  October,  1891,  ten  tests  were  made,  (listrihute<l  evenly  over  the  entire  dis- 
trict. Tlie  neetUes  of  the  1891  specimens  were  carefully  se|)arate<l  from  the  older 
and  both  separately  teste<l  for  lIjSO^.  In  a  table  the  older  nee<lles  are  shown  to  con- 
tain more  H2SO4  than  the  younger,  running  from  0.53  to  0.87  in  the  older  and  from 
0.44  to  (».74  in  the  younger. 

The  normal  jten^ntage  of  II, Sr)^  for  fir-nee<lk^  i>  O.'J  in  the  Harz  and  is  assume<l 
as  the  same  in  the  Myslowitz-Kattowiiz  region,  though  it  was  not  poesible  to  find  a 
specimen  free  from  smoke-poison  to  establish  the  fact.  30  km.  from  Kattowitz  the 
fir-nee<lles  from  a  place  somewhat  afTecte<l  by  hx-omotive  smoke  gJive  for  the  older 
necnlles  U.2^>  and  fur  the  younger  0.14  ;  or  0.19  for  an  average,  which  confirms  the 
results  in  the  Harz. 

In  the  Myslowitz-Kattowiiz  di.-trict  the  higiiest  i>ercentage  of  H^SO^  is  four  times, 
and  the  lowest  twice,  the  normal. 

The  explanation  of  the  less  percentage  of  HJ^O^  in  young  than  in  old  needles  is 
that  the  former  have  not  been  so  long  subjecte<l  to  the  action  of  smoke. 

The  developn)ent  of  the  nee<lles  begins  early  in  May  and  en«ls  alxjut  the  beginning 
of  July.  The  average  life  of  the  young  neeilU's  was  alx)ut  one  month.  In  one 
month  the  nee<lles  take  up  •'>!  per  cent.,  and  in  five  months  71  per  cent,  of  the 
II..SO,  ((mtj-nt  (tf  the  old  nee<lles. 

(Tables  and  di.scassion  of  the  metho<l  of  taxing  the  damage.) 

4.  Distribution  0/  the  Damage  Among  Particular  Worh. — The  task  of  the  expert  is 
to  dis<*over  the  extent  to  which  each  works  is  responsible  for  the  <lama^. 

The  amount  of  S<  )^  is  not  the  only  criterion  of  the  amount  of  damage  done.  Two 
regions  might  be  equally  ex|)ose<l  to  smoke  and  one  suffer  much  more  than  the  other. 
The  height  of  the  chimney-stacks  is  alx)ut  4<J  m.  (131  ft. )  In  only  two  cases  were 
the  staeks  KH»  m.  C'/JK  ft. )  hijfh.  It  was  exi»ecte<l  that  the  higher  chimneys  would 
lessen  the  amount  of  damage  by  allowln^^  the  aiid  gTis^-s  to  l>e(x>me  more  dilute  Ix^fore 
they  reached  the  vegetation.  ExjH*rience  teaches  that  these  assumptions  are  only 
realizcil  to  a  njo<lerate  <legree. 

In  spite  of  the  unquestional»le  l>enefits  of  the  apparatus  generally  aafiOciate<l  with 
starks  (dast  chamU-rs,  etc.  >,  an<l  tlie  fact  that  the  nearby  vegetation  is  not  so  much 
injureil  frrmi  a  high  xxa  from  a  low  stack,  there  is  some  damage  <ione  with  hiph 
sta<  ks  to  even  the  nean-st  vegetation,  and  remote  vegetation  is  n':iclie<l  by  smoke  fn>m 
high  slacks  whieh  w<»uld  not  l»e  injure<l  <ithenviso. 

22.  SMOKB-AbATEMKST  with  KeFEKKNCE  to  StEAM-IVuI.EU  FlRXACES. 
Oeo.  Canithers  Thomsr>n.  F.  V.  S.  Proeeeding»  of  the  PhiloMtphieal  Society  0/  Ghi^ 
ijwc,  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  14S  (  1H94-9.')). 

Bituminous  ctial  was  intnMhuHMl  as  a  fuel  in  tlie  Thirteenth  Century,  but  in  l.'U)6 
a  di'i'ree  was  paHNtil  forbidding  its  use.  Many  authorities  an*  citi^l  ap:iinst  the  use  of 
coal  from  this  time  on,  inclu<ling  (  ount  Kntnfonj.  The  |K)li(v  and  other  n-gidation^ 
are  piven,  with  the  |M'nvntapes  of  pinii-hnietit  for  their  infniction. 

I)r.  Wm.  Wallace,  in  a  short  \v\\n'r  rejid  liefore  this  S<x*iety  in  IHSO,  shows  that 
part  of  the  Hul{ihur  is  in  pyrite  and  \*i\n  in  an  t>rjninic  coni|)oimd.  Ue  e>timai»"s  «»nly 
half  of  the  c»»Mtent  to  W-  volatile.  .     The  an-ji  «»f  the  outl«  l  at  th«-  top  of  tho 

chimney  should  not  l>e  less  than  the  an-:!  of  the  main   flue.  Mr.  Alf.  K. 

Kletrher  has  nhown  that  in  nime  caM-s,  when  bla<k  smoke  w.n.s  entittf<l,  it)  was  pn-*- 
ent,  but  when  the  rhinmey-top  was  elenr  no  Cn  was  einittiil.  K.  I rA'ine  estimates 
iMMit  as  .3  per  cvnX.  of  all  the  smoke  ;  ('<»hen  an«l  Heffonl  give  ■'•  |K'r  cent. 
Awonling  to  G.  Gnmer,  1H92.  the  fin-^  of  nn-*<len  dep<wit  aU»ut  4,.*«>0  cu.  ni.,  f»r 
nearly  1.<KK>  Um*,  of  «.Mit.  ef|ual  to  '.»<»  kjr.  of  wn<»t  <laily  on  «*«ch  sq.  km.,  O.r.9 
jrrain   jxr  «^j.  yd.      .      .     .      .Mr.  .1.  Aitken,  K.K.S.,  wiys  :    •' If  we  wuld  gel  a  fuel 
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without  sulphur  we  shouUl  get  rid  of  a  powerful  element  in  eity  fiifi^s."  The  sulphur 
cornjwunils  rather  than  soot  are  the  eause  of  fogs. 

Siegfrie<l  Hamburger,  in  a  paivr  on  Injury  to  Vegetation,  etc.  {Jotirnal  of  the 
Socifty  of  Chemical  Industry,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  "iOo,  .■>4;>  (1884)  ),  quotes  from  Dr.  Angus 
Smith  substantially  as  follows  : 

In  a  j>;jrt  of  London  whore  ooal  is  in  the  main  only  used  for  domestic  purposes  I 
found  7.S0  grains  803  in  1,000,000  cu.  ft.  of  air.     In  Manchester  1,098  grains. 

Hamburger  fomid  in  St.  Helens  l,'2l)0  grains.  Fletcher  (1879)  calculates  that  the 
gases  escaping  into  the  air  at  St.  Helens  per  week  contain  : 

Fire-gases, 800  tons  SO., 

C"opi>er-works.          ......  ,S80  tons  SO., 

Glass-works,     .         .         .         .         .         .         .  180  tons  SO, 

Alkali-works, 25  tons  HCl 

The  insi^>ectors  sometimes  find  a  larger  quantity  of  sulphuric  anliydride  escapes 
from  coal-c«3mbustion  than  is  allowed  to  escape  from  sulphuric  acid  works. 

2^.  Thk  Extinctive  Atmospherf>;  Produced  by  Flames.  Prof.  Clowes, 
D.Sc.,  and  M,  E.  Feilmann,  B.Sc.,  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry^  vol. 
liv.,  p.  34o  (1895). 

This  paper  treats  of  careful  experiments  to  determine  the  composition  of  the 
atmospheres  which  cease  to  su[)iK)i-t  flames  of  various  combustibles. 

24.  UeBER  die  BESTIMMUN(r  Von  SciIWEFLIGER  SaURE  UND  ScinVEFEL-SAURE 
IX   DEN    VERBRENNUN(i^<PRODUKTEN   DES   LeUCHTOA.SES.       UnO   Callan,  Zcitschrift 

fur  anal ytiache  Cheinie,  vol.  xxxiv.,   p.  148  (1895). 

Proves  that  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  on  burning  lighting-gas  is  transformed 
into  So,,  and  9.S..'j  [x^r  cent,  of  this  SO^  was  changed  in  the  absorption-liquid  to 
HiSfJ,. 

25.  The  Alleged  Rscape  of  Carbonic  Oxide  and  Unconsi'med  Carbon 
J- ROM  Coal-Gas  Flame.  Lewis  T.  Wright,  Journal  of  Gas  Lighting,  vol.  Ixvi., 
p.  1023  (1895). 

The  writer  cfjncludes  from  a  number  of  tests  that  tliere  is  no  escape  of  CO  or  of 
uncon.">ume<l  gases  from  the  gas-flames  of  Auer  ( Welsbach)  or  other  gas  lights. 

25a. — Ax  Examination  of  the  Atmo.'^fhere  of  a  Large  Manufacturing 
CiTi'.  Prof.  Charles  V.  Mabery,  Journal  ff  the  American  Chemical  Society,  vol. 
xvii.,  p.  105  (1895). 

26.  KAUCHBP>CH.\DIf;UNG  IN  DEM  GraFLICH  V.  TiELE-WiNCKLER'sCHEN 
FORSTREVIERE  MyHIX)WITZ-K ATTOWITZ.  NaCHTRA<.  ZU  DEM  AVeRKE  (iLEICHER 
lUy.KICHNUNG    V.    JaHRE    189.".    IND    ENTGE<iNUN(i    AUF    DIE    SCIIRIFT,     "  WaLD- 

k.haden  im  Oberschlf:.sischen  Indistriebezirk,  Fine  Kechtfertiging  der 

lyilUeXRIE  (iVJfKV  F0I/;EN.'<CHWERE  FAI>iCHE  .\NSCIHLIDIGrN(iEN,"  VON  PRO- 
FK-OK  Dr.  It.  liORGGREVE  ;  SOWIE  WlDERLE(;i'NO  EINKiER  VON  ANDERER 
.^EITE    (,yjiES    MEiN    WeRK    "  Ka  ICHBESCH.lDKil  NO,    ETC."(189;i)     ERHOBENEN 

EixwAXDE,  MIT  EINER  Karte.  Carl  Rmiss,  Herzfiglich  Anhaltischem  Ol»er- 
fop^trath.     J.  Jiiger  und  Sohn,  Goslar  (1896). 

Thij*  i.H  a  bitter  |Kilcmic  flirecte*!  at  Herni  Porggrevc's  attack  on  his  former  work. 
Arfv»rn|ianying  it  in  a  map  of  a  territory  i'A)  km.  K.  and  W.,  and  50  km.  N.  and  S., 
of  a  jKirt  of  Upiier  Sile«ia  which  i»  interenting  an  whowing  lieusH's  results  in  hundredths 
''  '-nt.  of  Hj.SO,  for  the  vegetations  of  all   parts.     The  <leterminations  vary 

^  -i  per  cent,  in  regiorw  where  there  are  few  industrial  works  (i.e.,  I)etween 

K'.bier  and  Mezerzitzj,  to  HO  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  most  densely  occupied  industrial 
fJlHtrift  'lietween  Myslowitz  and  Kattowitz). 
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At  a  distance  of  200  in.  (O'xi  ft. ),  tlie  advantage  of  the  high  stack  cea.ses  to  l>e  aj*- 
|)ar»'nt.  In  damp,  still,  heavy  air  the  smoke  with  it*  .S<).„  which  is  heavier  than  air, 
falls  rapidly  to  the  ground.  When  the  wind  blows  contiimally  one  may  obsen'e  the 
smoke  escaping  from  the  high  stack  gradually  sinking  and  holding  together  for  con- 
siderable distanc-es  ;  so  that  it  d^x-s  not  suffer  any  unusual  dilution.  If  one  oljserve 
the  smoke  poured  out  from  chinmeys  of  diflferent  heights,  at  tirst  that  of  e-ach  chim- 
nev  can  l>e  sejKirateil,  but  in  from  1(H)  to  1,000  m.  (<le|K'nding  u|>on  tluMliffercnces  in 
height)  the  different  mxsscs  lx*have  as  if  they  exerte«l  an  attraction  on  each  other  and 
soon  mingle  into  a  thick  cloud  which  pursues  it.s  further  course  as  a  single  mass. 
From  tliese  facts  the  difference  in  height  of  tJO  ni.  •  197  ft. )  does  not  pnnluce  a  measur- 
able differi'nce  in  the  amount  of  injury. 

The  amount  of  S< ).,  which  reaches  the  vegetation  will  de)>end  ( 1 )  on  the  amount  of 
acid  which  escapes  from  the  chimneys  ;  (2)  on  the  distance  of  the  latter  fn)m  the 
Vegetation  ;   i.S)  on  the  dint-tion  of  the  wind. 

Tlie  injury  is  incnnt-^'tl  by  dampness  an<l  lessene<l  l)y  dryness. 

The  vegetation  can  stand  a  certiiin  amount  of  acid  ga.ses  without  injury.  Beyond 
this  amoimt  it  suffers.  (Tables,  and  a  map  of  .S,000  sq.  km.  <if  Up|H»r  Silesia,  with 
tiguri's  indi<^ting  the  innnU'r«if  hunilre<lths  jn^r  cent.  H,S( ),  found  in  the  vegetation 
of  the  different  parts.  ) 

27.  NoTFM  ox  Poi.«oNix<J  BY  CARBONIC  OxiDE.  I)«>uglas  Herman.  Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Cheminil  Imliutry,  vol.  xv..  p.  8')4  1 1S«M>  . 

The  author  fomul  mit-e.  i-at  and  rats  die<l  in  a  stable  ')<>  yd.  away  fn»m  pnxluce- 
plant.  Communication  only  thmugh  loose  soil.  Mice  are  very  susceptible  to  QO. 
With  man  at  n-st  it  laki's  aUiut  20  times  as  long  for  a  man  as  for  a  mouse  to  be 
afftHteil,  The  first  indic:ition  of  {)oisoning  is  a  dizzy,  drunken  feeling.  Cold  at  ex- 
tremities. Action  of  C< )  and  alc«thol  similar  in  withdrawing  <)  from  the  bhxxl,  but 
whereas  alcohol  stinuiUites  the  he:irt  and  pn>vides  to  a  tvrtain  degree  the  antidote 
C4)  does  not.  AtHnity  of  C<  >  for  luemoglobin  is  strong — 2')'>  times  gri'ater  than  that 
of  oxygen. 

28.  The  Combi-htign  ok  Coai.  and  <»a.*»  in  Hoise  Fires.  J.  B.  Cohen  and 
(i.  \\.  Ru>*H*ll,  Journal  of  thf  Suriety  of  Chemiral  Induntry,  v»»l.  xv..  p.  sr»  (IS'.Xii. 

The  average  |H.'nvntage  of  sixit  from  eight  g<xxi  Yorkshire,  two  I)iirli:iiii,  :ir\.l  two 
\Vig:in  coals  amountinl  to  <i.5  {ter  cent,  of  the  carbon  consunuMl. 

The  re«t  of  this  elalx)rate  pafH-r  con«vms  the  evolution  of  C< ).  C<  >,.  and  the  healing 
effects  ;  the  comjiarative  cost  «»f  gas  an«l  of  tiwil  txtvs. 

21».  TnK  I)etekmination  of  Sri.i'inuois  and  StLPni-Ric  .\riDs  in  the 
PRODrcTS  OK  CoMBrSTioN  OK  Ii.MMiNATiNiMf  A8.  M.  IVnnstetlt  and  C.  AhreuA, 
Zritjtrhrift  fur  analytiMche  Chrmif.  v«»l.  xxxv..  p.  1  (ISiMli. 

liy  a  series  of  elaborate*  exiKTiments  the  authors  a.ss(>rt  the  »'rrorof  I'no  CoUan  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  in  the  <»nlinary  as  well  as  in  the  non-luminant  gas- 
tlame  bums  t4»  .*h<)..  Their  tal»les  give  SS.27  and  Sl.'M)  jht  «vnt.  .*^<  >j  in  a  very  lu- 
minous tlame  and  t»2..V)  in  a  blue  flame;  to  10.7:J.  ls.20  and  .^7.4-')  per  tvnt.  ."^  >j, 
rcj'iH'ctividy. 

'MK  A  Mfmiop  ok  K«*timatin<>  the  WEHiHT  ok  Solid  Matter  in  the 
.\iR.  J.  B.  Cohen,  l*h.I>..  Journal  of  thf  Society  of  Chnnirtil  Industry,  vol.  xvi.,  p. 
411  (1H«>7>. 

In  an  ex|>eriment  at  Iah^U  the  author  roughly  appraiM4*d  the  amount  at  nlM>ut  1 
mg.  in  10<>  cu.  feet. 

The  first  methtNl,  by  aspirating  the  air.  using  a  lU^kwith  fan.  and  collivting  tlust 
on  a  glaMS  plate  smeariNl  with  gly«vrine.  was  found  unsali-factory. 

The  s4>cond  mi>th(Ml  was  by  tilteriiig  a  miuiII  and  mort*  c:in>fiilly  nu^Hunil  Tolume 
of  air,  and   weighing  the  -^^ilid   matter  a-  l^'fon*.     Thi*  author  einploviil  two  Ingn 
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with  an  ojx'n  zi^'-z;ig  tube  cxwteil  inside  with  vaseline.     Experiments  were  made  to 
determine  if  tlie  jxissage  of  the  air-current  caused  the  vaseline  to  lose  weight. 

The  result  of  tive  hours'  aspiration  of  cotton-filtered  air  showed  a  loss  at  ordinary 
temj^erature  of  1  mg.  ;  and  in  another  experiment  of  six  hours,  O.'l  mg. 

AVith  deduction  of  this  loss  100  cu.  ft.  of  air  was  found  to  contain  1.30  mg.  solid 
matter.     In  I^eeils  tlie  average  is  1.2  mg.  per  100  cu.  ft. 

31.  VERrNREiNna'Nc;  der  Lift  in  den  Reinigungs-  und  REGENERiRHAr- 
S£RN  DER  Gasanstalten.  H.  Drehschmidt,  Journal  fiir  Gasbeleuchtung  und  Was- 
terversorgung,  vol.  xl.,  p.  517  (1897). 

It  has  been  often  asserted  that  tlie  workmen  in  cleaning-  and  regenerating-works 
have  been  injureil  by  inlialing  the  air  in  such  places,  but  the  spectroscopic  examina- 
tion of  their  blood  has  not  confirmed  this  supposition.  The  police  of  Berlin  required 
investigations  to  l>e  made.  Dr.  Hans  "Wolf,  Assistant  at  the  Gas  Works  Laboratory, 
has  done  most  of  the  work. 

The  poisonous  ingredients  are  ammonia,  hydrocyanic  acid,  hydrogen  sulphide, 
carbon  disulphide,  and  other  sulphur  compounds  of  carbon.  Ammonia  is  elimin- 
ated by  the  dry-cleaning  process  to  1  cc.  in  100  cu.  m.  The  other  gases  and  vapors, 
exceptii\g  the  carbon  oxides,  are  almost  completely  withdrawn  by  the  dry-cleaning. 
The  hydratetl  iron  of  the  cleaning-apparatus  might  hold  the  noxious  gases  so  feebly 
that  they  would  l>e  disengaged  on  taking  the  material  out,  but  not  HgS,  etc. 

CO.,  can  only  apj>ear  on  the  emptying  of  the  cleanser. 

Hydrocytink  Acid. — The  cleaned  substance,  if  subjected  only  once  or  twice  to  the 
prxx'ess  of  the  cleanser  and  spread  out  on  the  regenerator  floor,  contained  0.000000  and 
0.00(H4  vol.  i>er  cent.  HCy.  After  having  been  used  13  or  14  times  0.00012  and 
0.00012  vol.  i>er  cent.  HCy.  As  more  HCy  was  proved  to  exist  in  the  older  masses, 
the  amount  in  the  air  was  determined  when  the  cliarge  had  lain  a  considerable  time 
on  the  floor  of  the  regenerator.  0.00002  vol.  per  cent.  HCy  was  obtained.  No  case 
has  Ijeen  found  wliere  the  breatliing  of  the  HCy  in  the  air  has  proved  injurious. 
The  author  does  not  believe  any  injury  from  this  cause  has  occurred  to  workmen. 

Aminonifi. — 400  to  ♦W)  liters  of  air  were  ])as<ied  through  normal  H.2SO4  for  the  test. 
"When  tiie  mass  had  lain  some  time  on  the  floor  of  the  regenerator  the  air  contained 
0.00002  vol.  per  cent.  NH,. 

"NVhf-n  first  brought  to  the  regenerator,  0.00004  vol.  per  cent. 

<>n  emptying  the  cleaning-boxes,  0.00041  vol.  per  cent. 

Jfi/droffen  Sulphide  G(v<. — A  qualitative  test  with  moist  lead-acetate  paper  gave 
hanlly  visible  indications  of  this  j>oison. 

'"    '"M  Mono/ide. — This  was  collected  in  the  cleaning-vessels. 

1  •  ♦tiiptying  hunted  two  hours.  Tlie  sjimples  of  air  were  passed  through  potas- 
nam  wdution  and  then  through  rcnl-hot  platinum  capillaries,  and  the  resulting  CO.^ 
<let*'miin»-<l  by  Iwryta-water.  In  the  samples  exaiiiiiUMl  were  found  0.000,  0.027, 
0.0.'iM,  0.0:i2  vol.  iK-r  cent,  of  CO. 

No  symptoms  of  poisoning  apjiear  (according  to  \V.  Ilempel)  unless  the  CO  reaches 
0.043  jier  tvnt.  of  the  volume  of  air  containing  it. 

The  results  prove  that  the  work  in  the  cleaning-  and  regciicntting-houses,  under 
onlinary  circurnHtances  an<l  with  familiar  precautions,  is  not  injurious  to  those  under- 
taking it. 

32.   Vrji  h,\i>en  im  uch  (Jasai -stkomincj.     Dr.  Otto  PfeifTer,  Jom?'- 

nal  fiir  Gn  .    iful  Wni<nerrrrHorf/unff,  vol.  xli.,  p.  l.">7  (1H08). 

It  18  well  known  that  the  trees  of  lar^re  citie«  are  injured  or  killed  by  gas.  The 
lindeiM  of  the  Htre<t  in  IVrlin  to  which  they  give  the  n;irne  :ire  an  example. 

In  other  cilie«  the  s;ime  state  of  things  existx.  It  was  natural  that  the  leakage  from 
the  network  of  illurninating-gas  iH|*es  wai*  first  blanie<l.     This  has  alscj  lx*en  proved 
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by  a  number  of  experiments.  The  most  imi>ortant  oxperimenta  were  made  by  ilie 
Berlin  College  of  Magistrates  in  1)S71  in  the  botanic-al  gardens  and  also  in  private 
gardens,  aceonling  to  the  rejjort  of  Virchow.  The  subjects  of  exjierinient  were 
maple,  lin<K'n,  plantain,  silver-poplar,  a«icia,  etc.,  ag:iiu>i  the  rootsof  wliitii  during 
several  montiis  to  a  year  measure<l  quantities  of  illuniinating-g:t.s  were  constantly  le<l. 
By  these  and  similar  ex|x*riments  (especially  by  those  of  V.  Buhm)  the  poison  8ymi>- 
toms  were  dctermine<l,  Ijcginning  with  tlic  withering.'  and  falling  of  the  leaves,  while 
the  rootlets  wtrc  completely  dec:iyed  and  killed  ;  and  Kny  olr^rvetl  a  curious  bluish 
color  in  sections  of  roots  with  diameters  up  to  the  thicknc-ss  of  a  finger,  increasing  in 
strength  from  tlie  center  to  the  iK.*riphery  :  which  iiidicate<l  that  the  jKtison  entennl 
the  growing  rrtots  with  the  nutritive  material,  and  not  through  the  Irark  of  the  older 
roots.     From  this  the  })oison  from  illuminating-g:is  must  be  acceptetl  as  a  fact. 

Frejiag  thouj;ht  clejin  gas  free  of  tiirry  products  was  not  injurious  to  vegetation. 

I^ter.  PostlgtT  concludes!  that  illuminating-g:is  ha<l  no  influence  on  plant-i. 

The  autlu>r  exinTimentcil  with  a  gas-pi|»e  .S  m.  l<in<r  and  100  mm.  in  diameter, 
filletl  with  sjindy  g:inlen  soil.  For  ten  days  2.4  cu.  m.  illuminating-gas  were  daily 
conductc<l  thn)U^li  this  earth  an<l  consume<l  in  a  IniriuT  at  the  end.  It  was  notice- 
able tiuit  the  fT'^s  htat  nnich  of  its  characteristic  o«lor  by  jmssing  through  the  earth. 
When  saturated,  the  ejirth  was  taken  out  and  aerate<l,  a  }>art  Ix'ing  transferred  to  the 
laboratory  to  be  examined  for  the  characteristic  components  of  illuminating-gas.  No 
anmionia  or  cyanojren  was  foimd. 

Some  residts  witc  obtained!  in  proving  the  presence  of  phenol-like  IkkHcs,  but  they 
were  not  completely  satisfactory. 

The  prc»^»f  of  hetivy  (-arlK)n  sulphides  was  rui»rc  s;itisfactory.  '»(M)  p.  of  earth  was  left 
several  hours  in  a  flask  with  7')0  cc.  of  water  ami  c»crasionally  shaken.  This  was 
filterefl  as  many  times  as  was  necessary  to  get  a  clear  solution,  which  had  no  charac- 
teristic iH'iuliarity  but  an  earthy  smell.  I»ut  if  one  add  H.,S<  )4  an<l  then  a  few 
cc.  of  bromine- water,  this  disnpi)e:irs  if  c:irl>o-sulphid(*s  Ik?  present.  Dr.  PfeifTer 
puts  100  (V.  of  the  fdtnite  in  an  Krlenmeyer  matniss,  acidifies  an<l  allows  so  much  of 
a  dilute  bromine  solution  (10  parts  satunite<l  \\r  solution  diluted  to  100  {>arts)to  flow 
out  (»f  a  buntte  with  gla*  ctnk  until  a  yellow  eolor  is  visible  whieh  does  n(»t  imme- 
diately disipj»ear.  Hy  a  blind  test  with  distille<l  water  it  will  l»e  fuun«l  that  0.5  cc.  Br 
water  can  l»edetecte<l  in  the  liqui«l.  IW  cv.  water  after  having  leache<l  earth  which 
hatl  l)een  impn^aiatMl  by  g:is  riMjuin-^  10  jn-r  ivnt.  Hr  water  in  cu.  it-ntimeters. 

(a)  Karth  ex|Misi-d  to  the  air  after  a  gsis  alisorption  of  sevend  hours,  l»  to  10  cc. 

(b)  After  nine  days  kept  in  a  sjick,  W.7  to  10. ♦>  iv. 

(c)  Nine  <lays  kept  in  a  siu-k  and  aftenvanls  <lrie<l  four  «lays  in  a  thin  layer  at  the 
temperature  «»f  a  living-nM>m.  lo  to  l.J.iJ  (v. 

1(f)  1<NI  davh  kept  in  a  >:ick,  and  after  the  low  of  all  moisture  of  the  soil,  11.7  to 
VL'S  cc. 

(e)  The  same  after  1 1 1  tlays,  IJ  ci\ 

if)  The  Mime  after  hd  days,  11. t»  cc.  Br  water. 

Fnmi  all  of  this  it  appi^ars  that  the  strength  of  the  reaction  does  not  diminish  after 
lying  half  a  ywir.  As  a  practical  test  he  citc-s  the  cast*  of  breiikage  of  a  pi|>t»,  in  the 
inuneiliate  neighlM>rh(W)d  of  which  a  test  was  taken  fmm  a  soil  unfiivondile  to  abN>r)>- 
tion.  After  lying  eijcht  «iays  in  the  lal»orilory  a  leiuhing  of  1<n»  ,^-.  of  the  earth  re- 
quireil  5  to  i\  cc.  Itr  water. 

Fn»m  the  aliove,  one  is  ju'»tified  in  «-«»ii<  biding'  lli:il  a  ^:i«'-|>i|»«-  li:i»  li  .ken  w|u-ii  an 
inve»<tigalion  of  the  eairth  givt^^  the  teHi>.  f.»r  lie:ivy  carlio-sulphide^,  uhit  h  nui  be  e*- 
tablisheil  by  the  Diazo  n-action,  but  the  a>suniption  must  be  exclude<l  if  the  reaction 
cannot  In-  obtaineil. 

If  the  ga.H-works  would  in-niiit  -iKt-imens  of  the  earth  to  lie  examineil  in  places 
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where  loakaj^' L>  susiKVUil  it  would  iii.ir.>  imd  uunv  diminish  tho  pivjudico  agtiinst 
illuiniiKitiiig-gns. 

3.*i.  C'oiA)RiMFrrRiscnE  Rai'CHDr  h  iKHK>ri.MMrN(;.  1*.  Fritzche,  Zeitschrift  fiir 
analytiitchf  Cfiemie,  vol.  xxxvii.,  p.  9'2  ilSDSr. 

To  detenuitie  the  density  of  the  chiinney-smoko  a  nieasure(i  vohime  is  drawn  into 
a  suitable  glass  tube  furnished  with  aslx'stos,  and  the  carbon  estimated  by  heating  the 
tulte  in  oxygen  or  air  and  determining  the  (H).,.  This  is  time-wasting,  and  besides 
L«i  i»nly  adai>ttHl  to  a  lalxiratory. 

A  glass  tul)e  of  about  10  nun.  interior  tlianieter  and  150  nun.  in  length  is  filled 
with  '2  g.  of  lo<-»se  cellulose  (nitric  cellulose h  l\v  a  short  piece  of  rul)ber-tubing  this 
glass  tube  is  connected  witli  another  glass  tube  equal  in  diameter,  of  which  the  end 
extends  within  the  interior  of  the  chinuiey  or  duct.  The  other  end  of  the  apparatus 
is  connecte<l  with  an  aspirator  whicli  draws  in  from  10  to  20  litei-s  of  furnace-gas 
through  the  cellulose. 

At  the  concliLsion  of  the  experiment  the  apparatus  is  taken  apart.  The  upper- 
most black  cellidose  layer  is  removed  by  a  pincette  to  a  wide-mouthed  stoppered 
flask  of  about  300  cc.  Together  with  the  partly  colored  remaining  cellulose,  both 
gliLss  tulles  are  washed  out  so  tiiat  the  entire  soot  comes  into  the  cellulose,  which  is 
then  transferred  to  the  stoppered  flask,  covered  with  200  cc.  of  water,  and  well 
shaken,  so  that  a  imiform  gray-colored  liquid  results.  In  order  to  judge  the  amount 
of  soot  from  the  color  of  the  fluid,  it  is  poured  into  a  test-tube  40  to  50  mm.  in 
diameter,  with  round  bottom,  and  the  color  compared  with  a  color-scale  prepared 
l)eforehand. 

The  scale  is  prepared  by  placing  8  g.  cellulose  in  each  of  a  numl)er  of  tubes  con- 
taining 5,  10,  15,  20,  25  and  30  mg.  soot,  to  which  200  cc.  water  has  been  added  and 
the  tul)es  shaken. 

.34.  ZiR  BF:uRTHEiLrNr;  von  Rat'CHschaden.  H.  Ost  und  C.  Wehmer,  Die 
ChemiM-Me  Industrie,  vol.  xxii.,  j).  233  (1809). 

In  1893-94  the  authors  undertook  an  investigation  of  the  cause  of  certain  spots, 
esi)ecially  on  the  leaves  of  mayflowei's  and  roses,  which  resembled  the  effects  of  acid 
chimney -ga-ses,  but  were  neither  due  to  these  nor  to  parasites,  insects,  frost,  wind  nor 
<lrk'-rot.  They  had  previously  said  in  print :  "On  the  leaves  of  various  roses,  even 
of  thofle  well  care<i  for,  often  appear  violet  sjxjts,  perhaps  due  to  insect-stings.  In  the 
middle  of  the  violet-colored  living  cells  there  often  appeal's  a  sharply  defined  rust- 
r»-<l  sjK>t,  the  result  of  death,  which  resembles  an  acid-spot  to  the  point  of  mistaking 
r»ne  for  the  other.  .    With  Dr.  Wehmer  tiiese  spots  were  examined  under  the 

microecope,  but  no  i>oint  of  diffcrenre  JK'tween  the  two  kinds  wa.s  dis('Overe<l.". 
Stuflies  w«'re  pursued,  princiimlly  with  roses  from  gardens  and  l)eds  northwest  of 
Hanover  and  practically  free  from  acid-gas.  A  very  common  malady  is  seen  in 
the  light  or  dark  violet  sjK)tH  wljicli  a])pear  and  often  cover  large  areas  in  the  living 
ti.<«me  on  the  upfier  side  of  the  leaf,  on  the  edge,  and  in  the  middle.  The  authors 
ohnerveri  the«e  HfK»tM  every  year  in  all  collections  of  roses  within  and  without  the  city 
am!  on  the  mort  variou.«)  kind.s,  such  as  (Jentifolia,  La  France  and  Malmaison  ;  tiiey 
w»r»-  mofft  strr*ngly  inarkcfj  in  Hj)ring  and  autumn,  but  also  found  in  midsummer 
w  li»n  it  wan  wet  and  crK)l. 

They  are  prolably  reHultfi  of  cold  and  w<'t  weather,  as  examjjles  from  180(5  and 
1h98  prove.  I»y  marks  marie  on  leaves  in  1808  it  was  dis<f)ver<*(l  that  the  violet 
*']>f*i»  cliangefj  again  to  a  duller  green.  As  the  resjiective  cells  are  living,  this 
f  liangf  of  cr>lor  is  not  a-Htonishing.  More  violet  is  foimd  at  the  commencement  of 
<  ►^'tr,>rfT-Novend)er  frostx,  longlwfore  the  leaf  exhibits  any  portions  killed  by  frost  ; 
.  ,  ,^ -  ;,wi,  -,.,)rh.n«  more  and  more,  antl  the  rerldening  at  last  attacksthe  underside. 
-  in  living  ti>wue  are  not  to  Ik;  ci>nfoun<le<l  with  aci<l-s|M)ts.    liut  the 
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l>rown  and  rust-reti  spots  are  det^eptively  similar  to  the  Litter.      [Here  is  intnxiuc-etl 
a  l>eautifiilly  colore<i  pLite  illiLstrating  the  sjiots  on  various  rot^e-leaves. — Kd.  ] 

After  describing  the  various  sjxjts  ilhistnited  in  the  coh>re<l  ])late  the  article  pro- 
cee«ls  :  The  violet  color  is  prolwhly  identir.il  with  the  oftenMlfscrilxMl  Init  not 
thoroughly  known  antlKn-yanogen. 

In  drie<l  leaves  it  is  not  altere<l  by  months  of  exposure  to  light,  while  chloro- 
phyll di.sapj»ejirs.  Alkalii*s  color  it  bluish  green  ;  acids  rtnldish  violet  ;  dilute  SO., 
bleaches  it  slowly  ;  >ulphune  acid  or  extended  actic^n  of  air  reston-s  the  coltjr,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  re<l  color  of  rose-leaves. 

Kxperiments  on  a  numljcr  of  i)otte<l  r<»si>s  in  1SI)S  showed  tliat  wlien  treated  witli 
S(  Xj  and  afterwanis  exjHJse*!  to  the  sunlight  and  air,  the  dead  spots,  extending 
through  the  entire  twig,  at  first  discoloretl,  in  two  or  three  weeks  turned  brown  or 
re<l,  and  consiste<l  of  air-filled  collapse<l  cells  with  brownish  plasma  residues.  The 
entire  alisence  of  the  violet  ring  in  all  hitherto  exaniine<l  suljthurous-acid  spots  is 
worthy  of  noiitv.  The  de:id  sjH»ts  are  always  surrounded  by  a  narr<»w  bhuki>h  zone, 
in  sharj)  contrast  to  the  green  tissue,  and  this  dark  boundary  proves  under  the 
ndcroHcope  to  U*  free  from  violet. 

Earlier  oljservers  have  notiix-d  this  dark  kind — viz.,  Sclinider,  and  Kea-vs  and 
Hasenclever — but  as  a  characteristic  indii*ation  of  acid-  or  smoke-injure*  it  has  not 
yet  Ikh'u  nientioncil,  nor  more  closely  investigate*!. 

Nor  ilo  the  auth<»rs  wish  to  generalize  t<M»  much  from  the  small  iumil>er  of  six)ts 
they  have  examined  ;  but  they  think  themselves  just ifie<l  in  saying  that,  at  least  on 
nwe-leaves,  an  acid-  or  smoke-spot  is  to  Ik*  recogniztnl  by  its  dark-ct»lore<l  zone.  In 
spots  from  all  other  eaus«'s,  in  their  exannnations,  this  apjK'anmce  lias  Ihmu  wanting. 

Even  if  one  may  exclude  fungus,  iiiMMis,  wind,  frost,  and  other  known  causes  of 
Hjwts,  in  their  judgment  one  is  not  jastifitnl  in  assuming  acid  or  smoke  to  lie  the 
ctias**  without  <lin*ct  and  ixnitive  pnM»f. 

The  article  ixjucludes  by  a  <les«Tiptioii  of  the  ganlens  an«l  alleys  NW.  of  Hanover, 
where  the  olisen'atioa**  were  nmde.  .Vlthougli  to  the  south  there  are  large  indus- 
trial works,  i-otton-spinning,  tdtramarine  nmnufartories  (the  latter  of  which  has  l>een 
comiKdU-il  during  the  l.-uxt  four  y^ir*  to  eliuunate  the  aci<l  fn»m  the  pnKlucts  of  com- 
biLHtioii,  aii<l  has  the  highest  chimney,  «»(>  m.,  or  I'.lT  ft.),  then'  is  no  pn>of  of  injurv 
to  the  vegetation  by  funiaii'-g-.ist-s.  although  the  city's  ywirly  consumption  of  i«o«l  is 
4'><>.<)0f)  ton.H. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  authors,  the  injury  due  to  chimney-gasi's  has  ln-eii  exag- 
gerated. Sometimes  in  the  early  morning,  and  with  a  S4mtherly  wimi  ami  hwivv 
atmtwphen',  the  S<>i  fnnn  the  manufai'torii's  is  noticeable  and  unpli>asant  in  the 
hawthoni  alley  nmr  the  High  S-hool,  yet  the  vegetation  <l«)es  not  stvm  to  have  U««'n 
injunnl.  although  tlie  hawthorn  i»  considere«l  e^|tei-ially  siMisitive  to  >moke. 

:{.'>.  8M()KE  and  Its  Dimi.MTIox.      H.  l>..ijkin,  Enginerr,  vol.  Ixxxvii.,  pp.  507. 

Incntis*'  due  to  exhaustion  of  wimmI  and  u>e  <if  i-oal.  Sounv,  factory-lxiiler  and 
domestic  fin-s.  .\f«<uming  ')|  million  inhabitants  of  I>ondon  it  is  fair  to  aiwume  (hat 
two  million  dnmestic  <-himnev^  smoke  U'twet-n  7  a.m.  and  11  p.m.  during  winter, 
nnd  half  n  million  in  summer  .  From  7  to  <)  in  the  morning,  when  fin-s  art*  light«>«l, 
ni<wt  smoke  i.«*  given  off.  It  wouhl  U*  niis4)nable  to  asriinne  the  aim»M\it  i»f  «.m..ke 
given  off  as  etjual  to  that  in  a  ehinmey  1.<KH»  ft.  Nquare. 

H4'staunints  an*  the  irn':i!«'Ht  offender^,  ami  their  numlM-r  U  incn*a>iii;; 

Natun*  <»f  smoke.      Ii4'Hult  of  chemic:d  dc4iim|M»Hition  of  c«ml  with  in  i 

fi«r  (vimplete  combustion.  Its  unbunied  tarry  conntituents  make  up  the  princi|ml  |¥irt 
of  smoke.     Snjoke  hhonid  lie  alioliHiusI  for  •<initarv  n*:if«ons. 

I>.    K.    Clark,    in   hi^    Stnnle    Abtilnnrtil  give^  ten    !«mall    pictun***  of   rthades  of 
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smoke.  Deusiiy  of  smoke  has  been  tletermined  by  drawing  chininoy-giises  into  pre- 
viously weighetl  wool.  Prof.  Lewieki,  of  the  Saxon  Smoke  Commission,  in  189(), 
determinetl  the  soot  in  the  gtisos  of  combustion.  Metliods  are  not  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  tiie  author. 

In  Minay's  process  the  gases  are  passeil  through  asbestos. 

Soot  is  drieil  in  a  current  of  air  and  burnt,  and  the  CO-i  determined.  Tlie  quan- 
tity of  soot  per  cu.  meter  is  measured.  Ingenious  method  proposed  by  Dr.  Fritzsch 
in  Zfitschrift  des  Vereines  deutscher  Ingenieure.  The  combustion-gases  are  drawn  off 
and  deposited  in  ceUulose,  mixed  with  water  and  estimated  by  a  color  scale.  (See 
ante.  ) 

The  author  introduces  a  piece  of  cardboard,  1  ft.  square,  coated  with  some  adhe- 
sive substance,  into  the  bottom  of  the  chimney,  and  judges  the  nature  of  the  smoke 
by  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  particles  which  adhere. 

The  South  Kensington,  Manchester,  Smoke  Abatement  Commission  used  scales  of 
ten  shades.     The  author  does  not  indoi'se  this. 

The  second  English  Smoke  Commission  adopted  a  scale  of  only  three  shades — 
I.  f.,  "faint,"  ''medium"  and  "black."  Author  thinks  ten  shades  too  many,  and 
three  too  few.  The  best  scale  (Ringelmann's)  is  of  five  shades,  and  is  in  use  in 
Switzerland:  (1)  white  transparent  vapor;  (2)  light  brown  smoke;  (3)  brownish 
gray  smoke  ;    (4^  dense  smoke  ;  (5)  thick  black  smoke. 

Kingelmann's  pkui  is  to  represent  the  different  grays  into  which  the  shades  of  smoke 
are  divided  by  black  cross-lines  on  white  paper. 

At  a  certain  distance  they  represent  the  desired  smoke-tints.  They  are  hung  up 
80  that  the  ol^server  can  see  them  and  at  the  same  time  the  smoke  from  the  chimney. 
These  diagrams  have  been  printed  in  France  and  the  United  States. 

No.  0.   No  smoke — All  white. 

No.  1.  Light  gray  smoke.  Black  lines  1  nuu.  tliick  and  white  spaces  of  9  nun. 
between. 

No.  2.  Darker  gray  smoke.     Black  lines  2.3  mm.  thick  and  7.7  ram.  apart. 

No.  3.  Ver\'  dark  gray  smoke.     Black  lines  3.7  mm.  thick  and  6.3  mm.  apart. 

No.  4.   Black  smoke.     Black  lines  o.5  nun.  tliick  and  4.")  nun.  apart. 

No.  o.  Ver>'  black  smoke — All  black. 

ReiMihle,  chief  enginc*er  of  the  Bavarian  Ik)i]or  Association,  has  laid  down  certain 
ndes  for  combiLstion.  The  IIC's  must  be  brouglit  rapidly  to  a  very  high  temperature 
before  they  are  allowed  to  escape  ;  and  must  l)e  sup[)lied  with  sufficient  air  so  ad- 
mitte^l  as  to  thoroughly  mix  with  the  gases  (boiler-grates). 

<>n  the  Ojntinent  authorities  agree  that  air  should  be  admitted  in  two  places  :  in 
front  of  the  fire,  and  at  the  Irack  near  the  fire-bridge.  Mr.  Spence,  of  New  Castle, 
experimented  with  admitting  air  alx)ve  and  Ixjlow  the  fire-bridge  until  finally  the 
sri.  '       '     ii»i>e;ire<l. 

ii  .in  America,  admitte<l  the  air  tlirough  hollow  pstssages — brick-work  of 

floes  ;  another  plan  was  through  hollow  fire-bars. 

Carelej*  ht^»king  is  the  cauw  of  mucli  evil.  In  boiler-fiirna(;es  two  methods  are 
good  :  (1 ;  The  American  down-draft  with  two  grates.  Autlior  thinks  this  too  com- 
plicated;  does  not  indor»e  it.     (2)  Powdered-coal  firing.     Author  hopeful  of  this. 

Prof.  I^wIs'm  four  meth^xlH  of  preventing  smoke — (See  ante) — viz.,  use  of  anthri- 
cile  ;  crinftumptirm  of  products  ;  gaseous  fuel  ;  and  condensation  of  tarry  comjioncnts 
of  smoke — all  liave  objections. 

Entjli»h  Smoke  ( bmmiMionji. — 1881,  an<l  Manchester,  London,  etc.,  in  189-'). 
Branch  (!'<•  n,   Sheffi«'ld,  n-coinmcml  restriction  of  emission  of  black  smoke 

from  a  br^il-  my  tn  two  miimt<"s  jK-r  hour  for  one  In^iler  and  three  minutes  for 

two  boilers.     All  cf>mmi>wions  agree<l  that  domestic  fires  are  the  most  pernicious. 
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German  Smoke  Commission. — In  Berlin,  1S94,  a  conmiLssion  was  apjwinted  to  te*t 
viirioiLs  kinds  of  grates. 

Parij<  CommUsion. — 1894.  Olisen'ations  were  miule  by  two  persons,  each  pressing 
a  [ten  on  a  moving  coate<l  drum  graduateti  by  lines  to  record  the  different  shades  of 
the  five-color  scale,  and  also  to  reconi  time  in  minutes.  The  prize  was  given  to  the 
English  mechanirtil  stoker.  The  apparatus  which  showed  tlie  least  smoke,  did  not, 
however,  give  the  highest  etticiency  in  evai>onition. 

IW).  Adi)ri!>«  of  President  (fEOROE  Beilby  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
IniU'stry.      Jonrntl  of  ihf  SitcieUj  of  Chemical  IndnMry,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  (U.'J  ( 1S99). 

<  )iitpiu  of  ojal  in  the  Uniteil  King<lom.  202  million  tons.  Smoke-nuisance  treatetl 
from  two  ix)ints  of  view:  (1)  scientific  investigations  of  chimney-smoke;  (2)  var- 
oiLS  reme<lies  applie<l.  R<x)t  of  smoke-evil  the  raw  coal  l)ume<l,  ami  full  fruition 
in-.ure<l  by  the  metho<l  of  burning.  Tot;il  coal  consume<l  during  1.S9.S  in  the  United 
Kingilom,  l'>7  million  tons,  of  which  7<)  for  power  ;  81  for  heat  (4(>  industrial  and 
.So  domestic).  For  power,  railways,  10  to  12  ;  coasting-steamers,  6  to  8  ;  mines,  10 
to  11  ;  faetories,  .S>>  to  40.  For  heat,  bla-it-ftimaces,  1»)  to  18  ;  steel-  and  iron-works, 
10  to  12  ;  other  metallurgy,  1  to  2  ;  chemical,  pottery,  glass,  etc.,  4  to  <>  ;  gas, 
IH  to  14. 

From  ol><*'rvations  of  the  exhaust  of  Icx'oniotives,  the  autiior  thinks  steam  with 
the  smoke  ciases  r.ipid  deiKjsit  of  soot.  Vegetation  along  the  lines  injured,  also  by 
steam-lxxiLs  in  narrow  rivers,  but  of  course  not  in  coa.stwise  trade.  In  factories,  etc., 
the  claasification  ought  to  be  (1)  hojielessly  smoky,  and  <2i  potentially  smokeless. 
The  contractors'  vertical  boiler,  the  egg-ended  Ixuler  of  the  small  city  factor}*,  the 
multitubular  Itoiler  for  ele<nric-lighting,  derived  from  extinct  threshing-machines, 
are  of  the  first  class  ;  the  I^ncashire  boiler  of  the  second.  Generation  of  electricity 
by  steam  pn^lui-es  dense  black  smoke  ;  an  anomaly  in  an  apparatus  desipiUMl  to 
insure  purity  of  light  and  air.  In  1899  the  ( iliu<gow  and  West  of  S-otland  Smoke 
Abotement  AsHX'iation  b«ue<l  a  report  on  firing  I^incashire  lx)ilers  by  hand,  an<l  by 
mechanic:tl  stokers.  The  conclusion  was,  that  means  were  now  known  to  enable  one 
to  work  l)oilers  without  smoke.  In  1898  the  Manchester  Committee  for  Testing 
Smoke-Pri'Veiition  ApiKiratiLS 'the  outcome  of  a  suggi'Stion  ma<le  by  the  Chief  In- 
>pector  under  the  .Mbili  Acts,  etc.)  conclude<l  that  a  manufacturing  district  may 
l>e  free<l  of  smoke  (at  le:L-it  from  8te;im-l)oiler8)  by  carrying  out  the  suggestions  in 
their  n-jNirt. 

Kenie<lies  :  First,  mechanic:il  aids  to  combustion  ;  second,  manufacture  of  smoke- 
K>ss  fuels. 

Of  the  first  da*,  nKH-hanic:il  stoker*,  which  may  Ix'  diviiK^^l  into  coking  and 
sprinkling. 

In  the  first,  the  coal  is  pa.<wed  in  at  tl»e  fn>nt  of  the  furnace,  when*  the  g-.iM's  are 
given  off  and  jkl*  over  the  glowing  .      ' 

Sprinkling  stoki-rs  distriliute  the  t  I  over  the  whole  surfa*^'  of  the  funuKv. 

but  without  chilling  the  fire. 

The  limits  of  "throughput"  [*l)ur«  b>;ilz"  -1-^1.]  have  Utu  wideneil,  •*.>  ihat  ti»e 
tliDUghput  may  lie  dropiKnl  fn)m  1<H)  to  2')  without  interfering  with  ei'onomy  and 
.HinokeIe*«nej«.  Varioiw  distributions  of  air  and  fuel  belong  in  the  cla**.  The 
authnr'A  own  ex|)erience  is  that  with  can*  and  skill  smoke  t^n  1h>  rtnluced  to  an 
ab»«f)lute  minimum. 

'    Of  the  WH^Mid  claw,  di>stnictive  di«till:iti')n  in  one  of  two  wa\*^— j'.  <.,  jpn^-retort 
and  coke-o%'en. 

( lien*  follows  a  d«"*«Tiption  of  the  details  of  the  working  of  tli<  -<•  \  irioiw  methixls, 
with  vahh-s  of  the  l»y-pr«nlucts. ) 

With  a  rnw-ixml  value  of  1  the  various  pnMluctM  may  varj*  in  \*nlue  fn»m  1.5  to  3. 
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Liquid  fuel  will  liave  a  value  of  l.o  to  1*.')  ;  «cas  (of  (»00  I'.t.u.  per  on.  ft.)  a  value 
of  -  to  o  ;  it.>ke  aiul  briquettes  a  value  of  1  to  l.o. 

Coke  is  not  pi>i»ular  as  a  fuel  and  is  not  adaptable  to  miscellaueous  uses  for  fuel. 
Tlie  pemeiiy  is  the  briquette  made  with  it  and  tar. 

The  Partial  CombuMion  of  Coal  for  the  Production  of  Fuel  Gu.'i. — There  are  two  pro- 
ducers :  the  continuous  and  the  intermittent.  The  continuous  gives  gas  of  \miform 
quality  by  burning  the  fuel  with  a  limited  supply  of  air,  or  air  and  steam.  The 
intermittent  gives  a  gas  rich  in  combustible  components.  Air  is  forced  through  the 
mass  to  heat  it  and  then  stopped  and  steam  supplied,  producing  a  rich  gas  of  350  to 
:>70  Rt.u.     First  class,  I'M)  to  lt)0  B.t.u. 

Bemedies  for  modem  methods  of  heat  production. 

I  Hen'  follows  a  description  witli  illustrations  of  the  method  of  introducing  gas- 
heating  into  private  houses. ) 

37.  ReCHERCHES    sir    la    formation    DE    l'aCIDE    AZOTIQUE    PENDANT    LES 

coMBiSTioNs.  M.  lierthelot,  Comptes  Rendus,  Academic  des  Sciences,  vol.  cxxx., 
p.  i:U'>  (18O0). 

Formation  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  during  combustion  of  carbon  and  hydrocarbons 
had  been  observed  by  Cavendish,  but  not  undertaken  systematically.  In  more  than 
a  thousand  determinations  of  heat  of  combustion  and  formation  of  organic  com- 
pounds the  author  had  to  determine  each  time  the  minute  quantity  of  NjOj  formed 
by  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  oxygen  employed  in  the  experiments. 

(",  and  the  binary,  ternary,  and  quaternary  compounds  formed  by  the  association 
of  11,  CI,  and  S,  with  C,  were  the  objects  of  tliis  study.     First  C,  S,  and  H. 

The  X2O5  was  recovered  either  in  water  or  in  a  dilute  solution  of  KHO. 

The  mean  of  six  experiments  in  burning  amorphous  C  in  an  atmosphere  of  O 
containing  H  per  cent.  N  was  : 

Amorphous  carlxm,    .     .  HNOa  O.Uol  =  0.011  N  per  1  g.  C  burned. 

(in.phite, HXO3  0.010 

Diamond, IINO3  0.015 

Kough  diam<md,  .     .     .  IIXO3  0.017 

S<jme  annnonia  was  also  determined,  zt  0.00040,  in  amorphous  carbon. 

Secr>n<i  series,  central  combustion  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen  containing  8  per 
cent-  N  at  constant  atmospheric  pressure. 

(,'liarcoal  was  heated  to  redness  and  transferred  in  a  small  capside  to  a  vessel  con- 
taining <). 

For  1  g.  of  burnt  charcoal  0.00087  g.  UNO,  =  0.00019  g.  N. 

In  n>tmd  numlx-rs  the  weight  of  the  N  is  alxMit  0.070  of  that  of  the  O  united  with 
the  (' ;  and  the  weight  of  O  combined  with  the  N  is  5„Vo  of  that  combined  with  theC. 

Combustion  of  charcrxil  (amorphous  C)  in  air  tmder  normal  constant  pressure  : 
For  one  g.  of  burnt  charcoal  0.0000%  g.  1 1 NO^  =0.000021  g.  N. 

I^t  U.H  suppfis*;  tliat,  in  the  I)ei)artment  of  the  Seine,  there  are  burned  annually 
4  million  tons  of  combustibh-s  of  all  kinds,  coal,  oils,  etc.  (which  is  the  fact,  accord- 
ing to  the  8talii»tic»);  ami  ajisume  that  the  conditions  are  like  those  of  (uirbon  in  the 
pn-vioiw  exiK-rimentM.  There  would  residt  annually  .''r»7,000  kg.  of  J I  NO.,  :  s;iy 
1,0<X)  kg.  per  diem.  That  wfjuld  make  for  each  hectare  of  the  department  8  kg. 
derivefl  frora  human  indiwtriefl.  Taking  all  France,  there  would  result  from  a 
similar  estimate  from  human  industries  0.1  g.  p<T  hfctare.  This  is,  however,  much 
too  low. 

38.  The  Gkkat  SiioKB-Ci/)rD  of  TirE  NoKTjr  of  England  and  Its  In- 
FLUEWCE  05  PLAXTB.  AIIktI  Wilson,  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
ttmeemnU  i^ Seienee^  Section  K— IVitany,  p.  U'.iO  <]*.)()()). 
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The  widespread  effett  of  smoke  insufficiently  realize<l.  Dwellers  in  towns  often  so 
hardened  toit  as  to  l)e  almost  uldiviousto  its  presence.  The  great  smoke-pro<hicing dis- 
trict uf  tlie  North  of  Kiigland  ;  its  extent  ;  miscrahle  condition  of  vegetation  in  some 
parts  of  the  area.  Variation  in  amount  of  smoke  acconling  to  the  seas«jn  Effect  in 
re<lucing  air-tninsp;irency  ;  dimness  of  sky  and  lands<-:»j)e.  I>istani'e  to  which  smoke 
travels.  5!?moke  often  mistaken  for  haze.  Ked  sunsets  in  southeast  Yorkshin*. 
Atmosphere  of  the  North  of  England.  North  of  the  smoke-area  never  brilliant 
with  southerly  winds.  The  smoke  from  Barmw-in-Fumess,  an  isolatetl  town  ;  grejit 
distance  at  which  this  is  noticeable  ;  com])arison  of  its  volume  with  tha>  from  the 
great  smoke-area.  The  characteristic  smell  fnjm  certain  large  works,  and  the 
distance  at  which  it  can  lie  detectcnl.  Dist'oloration  of  rainwater;  "black  rain." 
Influence  f»f  smoke  on  sunsliine  an<l  air-tein|K'r.iture  in  c:ilm  summer  wt-ather,  and  in 
anti-cyclonic  weather  (luring  autunm  and  winter  ;  low  day-tem|>erature  maxima. 
Smoke  and  fog-pro<luction.  I»ng-continued  smoke-fog  of  February,  1S91.  Dark- 
ness in  and  an>und  large  cities.  Effect  of  smoke  on  mosses  and  hepatics  as  com|>are<l 
with  that  on  plants  of  higher  C)nler.  Smoke  at  a  maxinnmi  in  winter,  when  many 
mijHses  are  in  a  vegetative  crmdition.  Great  diminution  in  tiieir  abundance  ami 
luxuriousnesK  in  the  neigh borhotKl  of  large  towns.  Peculiar  exposure  of  Iwirk-loving 
species  to  smoke-influence,  and  the  caiLse.  Tiireatene<l  extinction  of  Uhitn  and 
Orthotrifha. 

39.  Mineral  Constitiexts  of  Dist  and  Soot  from  Various  Sources. 
W.  N.  Hartley,  F.  K.S.,  and  Hugh  Kiinuige,  A.K.C.  So.  I.,  Proceedings  Royal  So- 
ciety, London,  vol.  Ixviii.,  p.  97    I'.MH). 

Nortlenskjiild  (U'S<riU*il  two  kinds  of  dust  collei"te<l  by  him  from  .\rctic  ice:  (1) 
diatomaceie,  and  (*J)  felsp:ithic  ssmd.  Tlie  thin!  w;is  probably  from  inter|>lanetary 
space. 

Prof.  O'Ri'illy  gave  to  authors  :  I.  S»Iid  matter  which  was  carric*d  down  with  hail 
and  collecte<l  at  Stephen's  (ireen,  Dublin  :  II.  Solid  matter  carrie<l  by  hail  and  sleet 
onto  the  window-sill  «»f  the  Hoyal  College  of  Science,  Dublin  ;  III.  Pumice  from 
Krukatoa. 

I.  Containe<l  Fe,   Na,  Pb,  (  u,  Ag.  (a,  K,  .\i,  Mn  ((Ja  and  Co?). 
II.   Fe,  Ca,  Na,  Pb,  Cu,   K,  Mn,  Ni,  .Vg,  Th  ((ia,  Hu?i. 

HI.   Fe,  Cu,  Ag,  Na,  Ni,  K,  Rb,  Mn,  Ca,  In,  Sr. 

With  the  exceptions  of  Sr,  Ni,  and  Co,  the  authors  fouml  the  same  constituents 
in  97  irons,  ores  and  jtswK'iate<l  mineraU.  In  six  meteoric  irons  they  have  found 
the  same  constituents,  with  Ni  and  C<»,  the  latter  invariably  in  smaller  quantity 
than  the  former. 

(Tables  of  sjjectroscopic  oltservations  are  given  and  explaine<l. ) 

The  authors  present  two  conclusions  : 

1.  The  pn-s«'nce  «»f  Ni  is  not  ivrtain  evitlence  of  extni-tern-strial  origin. 

'J.  The  dust  which  fell  on  c:dm  nitrhts,  Nov.  H»  and  17,  1X97.  w:ts  ver>'  prtjlmbly 
coHmic. 

Tlie  authors  call  attention  i..  the  distribinion  ot  <  la.  i  All  mini-nils,  flue-<ln>t,  K>»t, 
air-<Iust,  iron-ores,  lumxite.  i  Tluv  ho|H'  to  find  it  concent  rale<l  in  ntme  mineral  as 
are  Th,  Cr,  fie  ami  In. 

|(>.    SOMK    OltMKIlVATlONS   OS    TIIK     FA<TnHY    ANI>    WoRKSHOl-S    .V(T    ANI>   THE 

Alkali,  »rrc.,  Works  HE<iULATioN  Bill  of  19(>1.  Eusiaix'  Carey,  JourtuU  of  the 
Society  of  Chemicnl  Imluntry^  vol.  xxi.,  p.  -14  (HK)2). 

This  is  principally  a  discussion  of  the  .Vets  of  I'arlianient  mentioned,  with  cou* 
menls  up<»n  the  intent  of  the  phms<'olog)',  and  the  changes  fmm  the  old  .\ctM. 

41.  The  S<»ot  DKi't>siTKi>  us  .MANrnh>TER  Ssow.  Wilfrid  Irwin,  Journal  of 
the  Society  of  i'hrmiral  InduMry,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  633  (19<>2k 
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Afler  a  fall  of  mkuv  in  Fol>niarv,  UK)'J,  the  author  coUeotcd  a  layer  I  inch  thick 
over  UK'  s^q.  in.  of  his  gaixlen.  3  miles  north  of  the  Town  Hall  in  Manchester. 
Transferreti  to  a  dish,  meltetl,  filtered,  and  extracted  solid  matter.  The  dried  residue 
was  extracted  with  l^enzene,  drieil,  weighed  air.iin,  and  ignited.  The  following  are 
the  results  : 

100  sq.  in.  contained  0.073  g.  soot  ;  therefore,  one  acre  contained  4.58  kg.  = 
10.7  lb.;  one  sq.  mile  contained  3  tons  1  cwt. 

Dr.  Kneoht,  of  the  Manchester  Technical  School,  took  a  sample  in  Whitworth 
Street  icenter  of  the  towm,  and  obtained  three  times  as  much  soot.  The  difierence 
was  due  to  air-currents. 

Almost  3(  M »  tons,  or  30  tons  i>er  day,  of  soot  must  have  fallen  from  the  Manchester 
chimneys  during  the  fall  of  snow. 

To  ascertain  if  the  soot  in  the  falling  snow  was  a  notable  part  of  that  observed  to 

fall  on  the  snow  a  sample  of  snow  was  taken  underneath  the  top  layer.     Tested  as 

Ivfore  the  soot  ci"»ntained  : 

Per  Cent. 

Solid  carl)«>n  with  a  little  solid  matter, 48.6 

Grease 6.9 

Ash, 44.5 

The  percentage  of  ash  was  higher  than  was  expected,  and  much  higher  than  in 
the  soot  from  chimneys. 

The  grease,  or  heavy  oil,  on  heating  smelt  like  burning  wood.     Though  small  in 

amount,  it  assisted  the  snow  to  adhere  to  the  side  of  the  vessel.      The  author  thinks 

it  plays  an  imjxjrtant  part  in  causing  soot  to  adhere. 

Dr.  Knecht's  soot  on  analvsis  gave  : 

Per  Cent. 

Solid  carlx)n  with  fibrous  matter, 4").l 

Greaiie,  or  heavy  oil, 3.5 

Ash, 55.4 

Prof.  E.  Knecht  collected  a  layer  0.5  in.  thick  on  a  sq.  yd.  opposite  new  School 
of  Technology'  in  AVhithworth  street. 

lasoluble  residue  left  after  l)oiling  weighed  3.8  g.  and  contained  soot,  fibrous  mat- 
ter, ami  other  debris. 

The  filtrate,  of  brownish  color  and  acid  reaction,  left  a  residue  of  0.406  g.  Residue 
j-xtrartc-il  by  hot  water  and  in  the  aqueous  solution,  0.0106  g.  Ammonia  was  ob- 
taine<l  chiefly  as  sulphate.  The  ins<^)luble  part  was  crystallized  CaSO^,  a  product 
always  present  in  domestic  soot. 

Another  sample  from  a  garden  in  CrumpsjUl  contained,  l)esides  free  acid,  am- 
monium sulphide  and  chloride.  Ordinar}'  chimney-soot  contains  as  much  as  15  per 
c-ent.  ammonium  suljihide,  which  gives  it  manurial  value.  The  manurial  value  in 
the  cr>untry  rr>und  is  not  inconsidenible  if  enough  lime  is  present,  either  naturally 
or  artificially  addeii,  to  neutralize  the  free  sulphuric  acid. 

42.  Thk  Kelatiox  of  Silpihr  i.n  LuiHTiNG-GAs  TO  Air-Vitiation.  J. 
S.  Haldane,  M.D.,  F.K.S.,  Journal  of  Ga^  Lif^hling,  Water  Supply,  etc.,  vol.  Ixxxiii., 
p.  .V,4  'H>03.. 

.\ir  in  which  gas  is  bumnl  is  more  oppressive  than  that  to  which  a  proportionate 
amount  of  CX)2  ha8  l^ecn  addeil.  The  cause  is  sulphur.  The  average  English  gas 
c-r»ntaiaH  0.4*'>  g.  j»fr  cu.  m.  Sulj»hur  is  present  usually  nine-tenths  as  H.^S,  and  one- 
tenth  in  other  fomw,  such  ;uj  CS,.  The  S  in  gas  is  largely  responsible  for  the  injury 
Ut  the  bindings  of  Uiokfl. 

< Kxp*Timentfl  with  ga>»-<-ombustion  product  in  two  rooms.) 

The  chief  (f»nrlimi<^»nH  are  : 
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1.  The  unpleasantness  of  air  in  gas-lighte<l  rooms  is  due  to  the  presence  of  Fulphur 
in  the  gas,  and  varies  with  the  amount  of  sulphur. 

2.  Gas  purified  of  CS-j  (by  purifier  of  CaSO^  or  other  means)  is  greatly  superior 
hygienically  to  gas  only  puritietl  from  H.^. 

4.i.  Examination  of  the  Atmosphere  of  the  Central  London  Railway. 
Frank  Clowes,  D.Sc.  (VM}^.^K 

Owing  to  the  al«ence  of  combustion  in  the  locomotives,  the  impurities  of  the  air 
of  the  stiitions  were  due  to  the  rt-spiration  of  the  pussengers  and  staff.  In  the  tunnel 
the  amount  of  CX),  decreaseil  fr«»m  the  Rmk  end  toward  Slieppanl's  Bush  terminus, 

I>r.  F.  W.  Andrews  thus  summarizes  the  results  of  his  bacteriological  ol»ser\'ations. 

1.  Micro-organ Lsms  present  in  the  air  of  tunnel  as  comparcnl  with  that  outside, 
were  as  1:5  to  10. 

'2.  The  numl)er  of  micro-organisms  was  great  in  proportion  to  the  concentration 
of  human  traffic  :  highest  in  railway  carriages,  platforms,  and  lifts. 

3.  The  air  in  the  railway  tunnel  does  not  compare  unfavorably  with  that  in  in- 
habite<l  nM)ms. 

4.  No  pathogenic  germs  other  than  those  commonly  present  as  saprophytes  on  the 
nomud  Ixxly  were  d?tecte<l  in  siiffieient  quantity  to  analyze. 

.').  The  nimiU'r  of  orgrinisms  c:i|Kil)le  of  growing  at  the  temperature  of  the  hu- 
man Ixxly  w;ls  minli  gn-ater  in  the  air  of  the  C.  L.  Ky. ,  but  this  was  due  t<»  non- 
piithogenic  Sntcinrr  and  other  species. 

<).  Tile  numU'r  of  micnj-organisms  in  the  air  is  generally  proportional  to  the 
degree  of  chemical  contamination — with  exceptions. 

7.  The  species  in  the  railway  tunnel  and  in  the  free  air  are  the  same. 

The  author  reconmunds  that  no  part  of  the  railway  air  should  contain  more  than 
twice  the  amount  of  C<h  found  in  oniinary  air;  8  vols.  jK-r  10,000  shoidd  Ik*  the 
ma.xinnuu. 

44.  Die  Be*«chadiouko  per  Vegetation  durch  Rauch.  IlANnnfcn  zrR 
Erkennin*;  INI)  Bkirteiunc;  von  RArcHsniADEN.  Dr.  K.  Ilas^UutfT.  Vt>r- 
Bteher  der  lan<IwirthHhaftIichen  Versuchsntatioii  in  Marburg,  a.  d.  I^ihu,  uud  Dr. 
G.  Lindau,  Privat-IVx-ent  der  Rotanik  un<l  Kustos  aus  kgl.  InitanLscher  Museum  zu 
Berlin.      li«»nitrjigi'r  Bnithers,  I>ei|»*ic  '  190.'{  . 

1.  Oriyin  oj  Smoke. — Though  the  vi.Hil>le  clouds  of  smoke  may  l)e  uuplexsanl  and 
injuri<ius  to  vegetation,  the  ri*:d  injuries  ari.st*  fn)m  the  invisible  pnMlucts  of  i-ombu.s- 
tion.  .  .  .  The  amount  of  'i^Ah  produced  by  coal  combustion  is  bo  little  that  it 
will  not  pay  to  re<"over  it  commerci:illy. 

In  I>»nl  iH'riiy's  .Ukali  .\ct,  sulphuric  acid  mantifactories  were  not  allowe<l  to  dis- 
charge TiMiTv  than  5  per  c<*nt.  of  the  pnNlu(*e<l  HCl  gas.  This  clause  was  later  altenil 
to  fi»rbid  more  than  (►.161  g.  (»f  IK 'I  in  1  cu.  meter. 

-\  case  is  known  where  the  waste  g;is«-s  of  a  sulplnirii'-.i.  I.l  w..rk<  in  .\  riirrow 
Talley  do  not  reach  4  g.  to  1  cu.  meter, 

Chr.  Dndle  mentions  that  in  ll  e  granting  of  concessions  fur  new  works  in  Rnu*- 
Bia,  it  is  exa(*ted  that  S(  )^  in  the  waste  gas<  s  hIiouM  not  excet-d  5  g.  in  a  cu.  meter. 

2.  Shjnn  of  Smukf- Injury. — The  rings  of  gn»wth  an*  <litlicult  to  ins|Ks-t,  but  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  leaves  and  stems  ofTer  an  ndmirabl(>  nuiins  for  niicn»s«*(>pic  ex- 
amination. In  fon-st  blights  the  ends  of  the  neiilles  are  disttthin-il.  Finally,  the 
neisllc  changes  more  or  Icmh  to  rv<i.  In  de<-iduoiLs  leave?*,  s|H>ts  on  the  bn>:ijler  sur- 
faces of  the  leaves  an*  also  more  or  letw  ntl.  The  N|K>li(  either  ap|tenr  ln'twivn  the 
middle  rib  and  the  two  side  rilw.  ^^r  tluy  surround  the  K*:if.  By  the  manner  of 
fonnation  liCl  ciui  lie  dislinguishetl  fntm  IliSOi.  In  young  grain  or  gra»*t  th<-  fi|«4 
become  first  re<l,  then  yellow  and  finally  whit«. 
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(A  list  of  plants  is  here  given  in  the  onlor  of  their  resistance  to  injury  from  SO2 
and  Hri.) 

The  wind  is  tlie  principal  factor  in  spreading  the  poisonous  gases. 

IV  An«et  suggested  a  map  with  concentric  circles  around  the  source  of  contamina- 
tion. The  diameters  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  were  made  longer  than 
tlie  others.     It  is  not  practical, 

A  bett4?r  suggestion  was  made  hy  Reuss.  He  di^'ides  the  circle  into  eight  sec- 
tors, with  the  smoke  origin  in  the  center.  The  north  sector  is  between  NNW.  and 
NNK.  ;  the  NE.  sector  l>et ween  NNE,  and  ENE.,  etc.  South  winds  traverse  the 
north  sector,  SW.  winds  the  NE.  sector,  etc.  Each  sector  for  a  radius  of  1,000  m. 
contains  39  luvtares  (ha)  ;  between  1,000  and  2,000  m.,  118  ha  ;  and  for  each  ad- 
ditional 1,000  m.  up  to  seven,  196,  275,  853,  432,  and  511  ha  respectively.  Taking 
the  prevalent  tlirection  of  the  wind  one  can  calculate  approximately  how  many  tons 
of  SOi  annually  are  carried  over  a  given  space.  The  weather,  the  peculiarities  of 
the  ground,  and  the  effect  of  high  stacks  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
.     .   Wislicenus  establishes  his  areas  of  damages  by  analysis. 

3.  In  some  cases  the  injury  through  atmospheric  influence  resembles  smoke-in- 
jury. Observation  of  two  or  more  growth-periods  will  usually  enable  one  to  dis- 
tinguish the  difference,  as  also  in  many  cases  the  chemical  analysis. 

From  lack  of  potash  the  leaves  are  discolored  to  yellowish  brown,  which  becomes 
white.  Lack  of  P2O5  shows  itself  by  the  dark  green  color.  Lack  of  iron  from 
|KiIlor.  Some  insects  living  in  the  interior  of  the  leaves  produce  yellow  or  red 
blotches.  The  distinction  from  smoke- poisoning  can  be  discovered  by  transverse 
sections  under  the  microscope,  when  mycelium  strings  will  be  observed  between  the 
oellfi.  .  .  .  In  the  controversy  between  Reuss  and  Borggreve  the  latter  ascribed 
the  injury  of  the  Kattowitz-Myslowitz  district  to  insects,  and  not  to  smoke.  The  ex- 
ample proves  that  insects  will  infest  a  district  already  injured  by  smoke. 

4.  Freytag  .says  the  effect  of  the  destruction  of  the  plants  by  acid  resembles  their 
decay  in  the  autumn. 

fiachs  oljserves  that  in  the  decay  of  leaves  in  the  fall  first  the  chlorophyll  and  starch 
diiMp{)ear  fn>m  the  a.ssimilating  cells.  The  solutions  of  these  are  conducted  through 
the  st<*m  of  the  leaf  to  the  main  stem,  where  they  remain  as  wood  parenchyma,  as  a 
rewerve,  whence  they  are  distributed  as  needed.  During  this  circulation  the  leaf  cells 
are  filled  with  a  colorless  fluid.     (Detailed  account  of  the  chemical  changes,  etc.) 

5.  Proof  of  Stnoke- Gases  in  Injury  to  Veyetation. — Another  way  to  prove  injurious 
smoke  gaM«  Ls  the  examination  of  the  air  at  the  place  of  injury. 

liraoonnet  and  Simonin  thus  investigated  the  vicinity  of  Dieuze,  near  Nancy, 
in  1848. 

Oiemical-work.s  pro<lucing  salt,  II^SOs,  CaCl^,  IICl,  II2NO5,  tin  sjilts,  lime  and 
»idium  narUmate.  In  the  direction  of  the  wind  one  could  detect  at  a  distance  of  1.25 
mil(«  the  odor  of  SC),,  IICl,  and  coal-smoke.  At  distances  of  200,  500,  and  1,000  m. 
amund  the  work.s  litmas-pafK-Ts  were  suspended,  and  glass  plates  moistened  with 
rnilk  of  lime.  In  one  or  two  nights  all  the  test-j)ai)ers  in  the  path  of  the  wind  were 
rwidcncfl  if  it  pame<l  over  the  works,  but  not  otherwise.  The  potash-solutions  on 
the  glaw  plat**  were  only  partly  neiitnilizcd,  but  no  chlorine  could  Ik;  delected. 
The  dew  shaken  from  the  plant>4  showed  a  neutral  reaction,  but  a  dett-rniinable  (con- 
tent of  CI,  80  al«o  of  Hi.S(>8,  Ca,  alkalic»  and  organic  substances. 

Tlie  d»-w  of  i)lar<"«  i'X\tfmf^\  U)  wind  blowing  over  the  works  showed  traces  of 
CkJ^>,  ami  NaCl,  hut  no  CaCl,  or  NII/Jl.     .     .     . 

O.  Will  (CompU's  lUndvm,  vol.  c,  p.  1385  (1885)  ),  in  li*>uen,  hung  up  printing- 
paper  charged  with  lead  oxide  and  nr)ted  that  it  gnidually  U'came  colorless. 

iM  {CUtmUcer-ZcUung,  vol.  xx,,  p.   1G5  (1890j  )   investigated   the  gases  of  the 
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folU»winK  works  :  sulphuric  acid,  compost-works,  ultramarine,  chemicals,  salt- 
works, fire-brick-works,  and  four  others.  He  used,  to  collect  the  gases,  cotton 
("Molleton")  which  gjive  0.07  jK-r  cent,  nsh  and  was  free  from  ILS()«  and  F.  The 
material  wsis  cut  into  four  p;irts — three-cornered  pieces  of  alxmt  2oO  sq.  cm.  The 
first  were  8oake<l  in  barvta-water  and  the  List  in  lime-water.  After  drying,  the  Irases 
were  sufficiently  fixed  as  carlwnates.  These  clotlis  were  hung  up  in  the  trees  in  the 
rt'gi<»n  of  the  smoke.  After  5  to  7  months  those  S(^)ake<l  in  iKirNta-water  were  ex- 
ainine<l  for  II^SOs'  and  those  in  lime-water  for  R,  whereby  ().0.')4  to  0.  I1>0  g.  1 1 -SO, 
and  0.4  to  2.2  mg.  F  were  obtained.  Some  years  later  he  showed  that  these  sul)- 
stances  could  Ix.*  detectetl  even  in  regions  very  remote  from  tlie  source  of  injury. 
He  t<H»k  0.  DiO  to  0.180  g.  II^vSO,  after  six  months'  exjKWure  to  represent  the  normal 
jiurity  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  German  mountiiinous  forest-region.  In  the  barR-ns 
north  of  Hanover,  which  are  free  from  all  smoke,  similar  results  were  obtaine<l. 
Near  the  city  <>.79  g.  was  obtainetl.  Similarly  (Jst  cjirried  out  Wislicenuss  ex|)eri- 
ments  in  tin-  Sjixon  forest-districts  by  hanging  in  each  district  three  pre|Kire<l  rags 
in  such  a  jxi^ition  that  the  wind  should  have  free  access  to  them.  IJesides  the  chenii- 
(-al  examination  he  nwule  tests  of  the  s*x)t  by  (X)mj)aris<jns  of  the  color  in  clear  day- 
light, made  by  three  or  four  |K'rsons.  In  this  way  he  di.stinguishe<l  six  grades  of 
smudging.     Wislicvnus  thus  summerized  his  conclusions  in  1897  : 

1.  Forest-air,  even  at  great  distiinces  from  sources  of  contamination,  contains  S 
m'uls. 

2.  Ii!i(X)j  in  5.5  niontlis  was  very  nearly  saturate<l  by  the  air. 

3.  The  higher  degrees  of  saturation  of  BaCX),  (which  averages  04  percent.)  and 
of  smudging  were  prrn)ortional  to  the  extent  of  ex|H>,ure. 

4.  .Vlihough  ^>i  jHiietrates  the  tliickcr  cluiniw  of  tirs,  it  is  not  so  much  absorbed 
on  aci*ount  of  hick  of  light. 

5.  S>ot  (IfK-s  not  iH'nelnite  far  into  thick  »lumj>s  of  firs. 

At  first,  exjieriments  in  rain-water  and  snow  were  tiiought  imjKjrtant,  but  this  is 
only  in  cerliiin  wtses.  lately  P.  Sorauer  (Jahrtbtrichljur  Agricultur  Chrmify  Dritte 
Folge  III.  «ler  giinzen  Ueihe  41Wr  Jahrg-ang,  p.  4')6  (1900)  ),  pro|x)se<l  to  employ 
plants  for  alt<orbing  the  injurious  acids.  \  year's  gn>wth  of  Phasadtu  vultjaru  in 
the  neighU»rho<Nl  of  the  siLHiH'iteil  works  w:w  recointuendeil  for  this. 

All  these  methods  are  of  doubtful  value. 

(  \\kx\-  follow  tiibles  of  acute  and  of  chronic  injuries  from  smoke,  in  U»th  of  which 
Woo«l-smoke  is  rate<l  0.     C'hrtHiit*  injury  is  iiscrilieil  ''almost  excIiLsively  "  t«)  SO;,  i 

Special  Part  I.  is  devote<i  to  the  consideration  of  S(>j  ami  HjSOj 

1.  The  nu-ans  of  condensing  the  aii<l-pn»duct.'<  from  the  grtses  of  thosi'  establish- 
ments pHMlucing  S()j  nuiy  l»e  estimati^l  fr»)m  the  fact  that  the  Fri'il»erg  snielting- 
work**  |«iid  .').'>, (MM)  marks  for  damage  in  IS<)4,  and  only  4,79Ii  in  1H70. 

.  In  Kngland  it  is  enacti'd  that  the  amount  of  S  acids  discharge<l  into  the 
air  must  not  exceeil  4  gniins  jht  cu.  ft.  (9.2  g.  |ht  cu.  m. )  ctilciilatcil  xs  SO,.  In 
fact  they  si'ldom  re:uh  !.'»  gniins  jht  cu.  ft.  The  Pnissian  .Minister  of  (Vtnunerce 
and  Manufactures  has  forbidden  that  the  (xmtent  of  SOi  in  chimney -gases  when  near 
inhabiteil  dwellings  shall  exce***!  0.<»2  |K'r  ivnt.  in  volume.  .Vngus  Smith  luis  lalcu- 
lated  that  the  H;SOt  in  a  million  cu.  m.  of  air  amounbi,  in  I^ondon,  to  1,070  g. ;  in 
ManchcMter,  to  2,518  g. ;  in  smaller  phui-s  whert*  II^SO*  is  man u fact un><l,  2,tt<»8  g., 
and  in  pl.-u-i-s  where  ctml  is  not  employe<l,  474  gnims. 

Fn-ytag  «-stimates  that  in  the  year  H7<J  in  Hanover  and  Lin«len  14O.(HX»,000  kg.  of 
coal  was  bumitl  and  2, 10(),(XXJ  kg.  of  SOj  Wiis  dis4li!irgi-«l  into  the  air.     In  the  narnjw 


*  Sulphurous  arid,  calculnte<l  from  sulphuric  acid. 
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valley  near  IxHheniathe  on  the  I-^nne,  846,000  kg.  of  S  as  SO2  was  discharged  into 
the  air  in  1879.  . 

•J.  IV'sidos  S(\,  in  the  alwve  eases,  more  or  less  SO,  is  formed,  which  in  presence 
of  steam  and  water  is  rapitUy  ehangetl  to  II^SO^.  The  water-solution  of  S0.>  be- 
comes rapidly  HjSOi.  Fre^-tag  obtaineil  no  SO2  from  rain-water  in  the  vicinity  of 
rtxisting-funiaet.^,  though  traces  of  tliis  gt\s  were  present  at  the  point  of  oxidation. 
W.  Thiirner  found  no  SOj  in  the  locomotive-smoke,  but  only  II28O4.  .     .     . 

3.  SO»  is  never  found  in  the  soil.  FreN-tag  proved  experimentally  the  rapid  con- 
version of  SOj  to  H-.'SO*  by  contact  with  soil.  Free  H.^SOi  is  not  found  in  soil.  The 
acid  reacts  on  the  carbonates.  Freytag  found  in  certain  places  near  Aachen  in  a 
liter  of  rain-water  9.0026  to  0.0069  g.  HCl,  0.0031  to  0.0194  g.  H2SO4,  of  which 
latter  only  0.0038  to  0.0069  g.  was  free  acid.  Experiments  by  Freytag  on  snow  in 
the  neighborliood  of  the  Halsbriicke  and  Muldner  works  show  the  same  fact.  The 
sulphates  whicli  accumulate  in  the  ground,  and  especially  the  CaSOi,  are  highly 
favorable  to  plant-growth,  but  being  soluble,  they  are  carried  away  by  the  ground- 
water. 

Sehroeder  and  Reuss  proved  that,  roughly  speaking,  with  the  same  amount  of 
HsSO*  in  the  soils,  the  extent  of  the  injury  to  the  plants  was  measured  by  the 
amount  of  H.-SO*  in  the  leaves  and  needles. 

These  examples  prove  that  in  spite  of  the  strong  and  repeated  influence  of  the 
sulphurous-  or  sulphuric-acid  smoke-gases,  whether  direct  or  through  atmospheric 
precipitation,  no  perceptible  increase  of  the  content  of  H2SO4  is  observed.  Hence 
the  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  that,  exclusive  of  the  reactions  of  the  soil,  the  S-acid 
amoke-gtises  produce  no  changes  in  the  soil,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  injury  to 
the  soil  by  smoke-ga.ses. 

4-  ^-4)  Action  on  the  Subterranean  Organs. — From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  action  of  SCJ^  on  the  roots  is  excluded  because  of  the  rapid  oxidation 
of  .SO2  to  IliSO*.  As  to  the  chance  of  this  latter  injuring  the  roots,  it  is  recalled 
that  experimenLs  on  snow  and  rain  prove  that  the  quantities  of  H.^S04  which  can 
enter  the  tn/il  are  exceedingly  small  ;  of  this  none  would  be  left  uncombined  with 
bftfieH  in  the  ordinary  soil,  and  if  one  imagine  a  soil  without  bases  to  neutralize  it, 
even  then  the  r^ercolation  of  the  ground-water  to  lower  levels  would  carry  the 
acid  quickly  below  the  roots.  In  fact,  free  II28O4  htts  hardly  ever  been  ol)served  in 
the  soil. 

Freytag  watered  summer  wheat,  oats  and  peas  growing  in  beds,  morning  and 
evening  with  20  liters  of  water  containing,  in  one  atse,  4  g.  {—  0.02  per  cent.  S()2\ 
in  anotlier,  o  g.  (—  0.02-')  lI^SOi),  from  May  1  to  June  15.  Then  the  acid  was  in- 
creaiied  Ut  5  g.  SOi  and  7  g.  II2SO4.  From  July  1  to  July  14  a  further  increase 
to  8  g.  SOi  and  10  g,  IliSOi  wax  ma<le,  without  the  least  appearance  of  disturbance 
of  the  onlimir}'  courH*.-  of  gn*wth.  On  June  lo  the  oats  and  peas  were  gatlu-red, 
and  on  July  31  the  wheat  was  harvested.  The  analyses  of  the  matured  products 
Hhowefl  no  <lifferenceH  unfavonible  to  the  treated  plants.  Later  experiments  with 
the  Htmngi'r  wjlutions  prove<l  that  injury  only  Iw^an  to  be  manifest  when  shortly 
aft^ff  the  watering  a  wann  wind  arose,  wliich  evaporate<l  the  water  and  concentrated 
the  acid-  A»  rain  can  never  carry  such  (juantities  of  acid  into  contact  with  the  roots 
it  mant  be  cf)nc«'«h'rl  that  the  effect  of  the  Hmoke-gjwcs  on  the  soil  may  be  neglected, 

Itcum  fully  prove<l  the«e  results  by  exiK;rimentii  on  firs  in  the  forest. 

'//)  InjltuTUUi  on  the  SujfrnterranexAut  (Jrynnn. — As  a  result  of  experiments  of  J.  v. 
Schmeder  and  i^'hm'ilTSrlhimoni  it  follows  that  injury  of  jilants  by  SO2  or  llzSOt 
■iDoke-gaiKH  is  alwavii  a<'Cfjmpanied  by  an  increase  of  the  percentage  of  HiSO*  in 
the  organ  of  the  It^f. 

From  the  foregrnng  experiments  the  following  conclasions  may  be  drawn  : 
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1.  A  direct'action  of  SO^  or  HjtSO*  on  the  roots  of  plants  in  normal  farming  and 
forestry  c-onditions  is  unlikely. 

2.  An  increase  in  the  S-cuntent  of  the  soil  through  SOj  and  SOj  gases  is  without 
iiithienee  on  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  therefore  injury  to  the  latter  through  the 
action  of  smoke-gases  on  the  soil  may  be  neglected. 

3.  An  injurioiLs  effect  on  the  plant  can  only  occur  when  SO.^  and  SO3  of  the 
snioke-grix-s  c<»ine  into  actual  contact  with  the  leaf-orgtuis  of  the  plant.  Concomitant 
with  this  injur)'  is  an  increase  in  the  H-^SO^  content  of  the  plants.  But  as  the  latter 
may  l»e  the  rt-sult  of  an  increase<l  S-content  of  the  soil  only  a  consideration  of  the 
I^ruliar  conditions  of  each  place  can  properly  interpret  the  piienomenon. 

.  .  .  Notwitlistanding  St'Jckhanlt  convincingly  proved  that  even  the  smallest 
amounts  of  S(>j,  by  frequent  action  could  work  injury  to  vegetation,  Freytag  threw 
iloubt  u|>on  this  (comiKire  la.st  chapter  of  Wirkang  der  Fcuchtigk^ii  und  Trackenheit\. 
Tills  doulil  was  finally  remove<l  by  the  exix^riments  of  J.  v.  Schroeiler  and  W. 
Schmitz-Ihjmont.  {Tharander  Fdrstliches  Jahrbueh,  \o\.  xlvi.,  p.  1  (1896)  ).  .  .  . 
In  the  determination  of  the  H;S<  )4  in  the  plant-org-.ins  we  have  an  essential  means 
of  proving  the  ef!ec-t  «^»n  vegetation  of  S(  K-  and  II.'SOi.  . 

In  the  case  of  conifers,  and  proljably  other  plants,  of  which  the  leaf-organs  are 
giunmy  or  waxy,  the  SO^  or  H.^S()^  taken  up  through  the  niiu  will  not  Ix'  completely 
saturateil.  and  thereby  the  detennination  of  the  smoke-injury  will  be  im{>ossi})le. 

(6)  M«»qihological  Changes, — I.  Ex|)erimentiil  pnMJuction  of  smoke-injuries. 
II.  Exterior  changi-s  in  the  leaf-org:ins  ;  III.  Inner  changes  in  the  leaf-organs  ;  IV. 
AlteratiuUH  in  the  stenj-organs  :  acute  and  chronic  injuries. 

(cj   I'hysiologii-:il  changes. 

(C)  (P.  130.)     Influence  of  the  action  of  S()i  by  various  factors, 
(a)  Light. 

(6)  Influence  of  moistun*  an«l  dryness. 

(P.  13(>. )  Moist,  misty  air  with  a  content  of  0.003  per  cent,  by  weight,  or  0.00135 
per  cent,  by  vcdume,  of  S()j,  is  not  injurious.  Injury  for  vegetation  has  a  boini<lary 
line  iK-tween  0.(M>3  and  0.(K)4.   .      .     . 

Fn»m  Fri*ytiig  and  S'hn>e<ler'8  experiments  it  appears  that  dryness  protects  fmm, 
and  moisture  exposes  to,  injur>'  from  smoke-gases.  This  result  agrees  with  the 
pnittic:d  ex|K'rience  that  in  mist  and  dew  the  injur>'  is  greater  than  when  liie 
wi-ather  is  <lry. 

The  influence  of  S()j  is  gri*atest  wiien  light,  moisture  an<l  warmth  are  iircMiit. 

(c)  Influence  of  jMihition. 

(D)  Influemv  of  SO,  on  the  txll. 

'}.   Rt'tume  of  results  of  i n vest ig:it ion  (pp.  143-5,  14  conclusions). 

1.  Kven  with  strong  and  n*iK'Jite<l  tre:itment  (^f  a  Mt)il  by.SO,  ami  II.'.'^<)«  nmoke- 
gasex,  eillier  din^-tly  or  througli  the  atm<»sphere,  noer«H*ntial  incnnisi*  of  the  sulphur- 
cont4'nt  of  thi-  soil  is  efTi'<'t«'«l.  I>isreg:inling  the  reactions  of  the  coitstituciit  p:irts  of 
the  soil,  nociuingc  of  c(»nstitulion  of  the  t4oil  taki-s  plaiv,  and  then>fore  injury  to  the 
Hoil  by  .*^  >i  or  HjS<  >,  is  out  of  the  •pn-stiou. 

'2.  A  din-el  action  of  fn*e  S( ),  or  Il/Sl ),  of  smoke-gases  on  the  roots  cif  plants  is 
improUdile  in  oniinary  farm  and  forestry  ctrnditiouM.  Should  an  incri'iise  of  sul- 
ptiatett  (Hvur  thn»ugh  the  action  of  S<)t  or  lI|S<)t  smoke-gastw  on  the  noil,  it  would 
have  no  efTect  on  the  gn>wth  of  the  plants,  and  then'ftire  injury  to  plants  thn>ugh 
the  actitm  of  acid  smoke-guM'S  on  the  soil  may  In*  exclu<K-«l  fn>m  considi-nition. 

3.  An  injurious  efTe<*t  on  plants  can  only  oc(*ur  when  the  acid-gases  come  into 
dinnt  contact  with  tin-  liiifHir^ins  of  plaots.  By  injur}*  of  plunts  thn>ui;h  S<>j  the 
tx)nt>  lit  if  II  S4  >,  ill  (hr  plant  i»  alwiN^  increased,  but  as  liiis  occurs  when  Uu:  mtil 
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inoreasos  in  its  ciMitont  of  sulpliates,  the  ol)sorvation  by  itself  cannot  prove  injury 
throuijh  ai-iil-ipists.     The  jxvuliar  oontlitions  of  each  place  must  be  considered. 

4.  The  sensitiveness  of  plants  to  SOi  and  lIjSO*  varies.  Even  plants  of  the  same 
kind  an'  differently  susceptible,  acconlinf;  to  their  individual  position. 

5.  After  long  continuous  exposure,  even  so  small  a  quantity  as  one-millionth  of 
SO^  has  l^een  found  injurious  to  plants.  According  to  Freytag  IlaSOi  is  more, 
while  J.  V.  SchnxHler  finds  it  less,  injurious  to  plants  than  SO2. 

6.  The  amount  of  SO,  collected  from  the  same  amount  of  leaf-surface  of  two  dif- 
ferent plants,  under  nearly  the  same  circumstances,  will  of  itself  afford  no  measure  of 
the  injury  done  the  whole  org-anism  of  the  plants  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  specific  pecu- 
liarities in  the  organization  of  the  several  plants  must  be  taken  into  account  and  sub- 
mi  tteil  to  proof. 

7.  The  cracks  in  the  leaf-organs  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  absorption  of  SO2. 
The  gas  is  not  absorl)e<l  througli  these  cracks,  but  by  the  entire  leaf-surface  ;  there- 
fore the  different  quantities  of  SO2  absorbed  do  not  depend  upon  the  number  of  the 
orat'ks  but  uj>on  the  peculiar  organization  of  the  individual  plants. 

8.  The  effect  of  the  absorption  of  SO.,  is  to  disturb  the  circulation  of  water, 
which  appears  in  an  increased  extrusion  of  water,  and  leads  to  the  drying  of  the 
leaves. 

9.  The  aljsorption  of  SO2,  and  consequent  disturbance  of  the  water  circulation,  is 
for  the  same  quantity  of  SO-2  greater  in  a  given  time  with  light,  higher  temperature, 
and  dry  air  than  in  darkness,  lower  temperature,  and  moist  air.  The  SO2  and 
acid  gases  are  in  general  more  injurious  by  day  than  by  night. 

10.  Moq)hologically,  the  effect  of  SO2  is  shown  by  the  formation  of  spots  on  the 
leaves,  the  death  of  leaves  and  twigs,  the  retardation  of  the  rings  of  growth,  and  at 
last  the  destruction  of  the  plant. 

11.  In  the  interior  of  the  cell  plasmolysis  is  induced,  the  grains  of  chlorophyll  are 
destroyed,  and  finally  form  with  the  plasma  and  the  other  constituent  materials  a 
brown  amorphous  mass.  At  the  same  time  in  most  cases,  especially  if  the  injury  has 
been  gradual,  tannin  separates  out  as  brown  or  black  rolls  in  the  cells. 

12.  The  manner  of  action  of  the  SO2  is  to  be  figured  as  a  disturbance  of  the  life  of 
the  pla.«<nia  in  tlie  cell.  It  probably  acts  as  II2SO4,  produced  in  the  oxidation  of  SO2 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  assimilating  chlorophyll-grains  in  presence  of  water  from  the 
cell-«ap. 

13.  By  continuous  action  of  water  or  rain  the  SO.i  or  H2SO4  of  the  dead  leaf- 
organ-H,  which  lias  l)een  taken  out  of  the  air,  may  be  again  eliminated.  In  tlie  conifers, 
and  prr^ljably  other  plants,  of  which  the  organs  are  gummy  or  waxy,  the  SO2  or 
HpSOi  taken  from  the  smoke-gases  Ls  not  further  neutnilized  in  the  mass,  so  that  the 
recr>gnition  of  nmoke-injury  is  im[)Ossible. 

14.  No  abwilutely  sure  l)otanical  means  of  recognizing  the  injuries  of  SO^  exists, 
bat  it  is  only  prjHHible  thmugh  the  complex  of  outer  and  inner  injuries  to  conclude 
their  presence.     The  surest  proof  is  the  chemical  analysis  for  Il2SC)4.  .     .     . 

6.   Instances  fnjm  actual  pnutice. 

(P.  177.;  .  .  .  The  Freilx-rg  smelting-works  were  scientifically  examined  in 
the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  (Century,  on  accotmt  of  complaints  of  farmers  of  the 
deii'"      '     '  Old  fjittle.     Sf>  long  as  the  metallic  components  of  the  smoke  were 

bel'         ,  •   for  the  damage  not  much  progress  wjis  made. 

A.  Stoekhanlt  was  the  first  to  recognize  that  SC),  was  the  injuriotis  agent.     This 

'i«>n  of  the  IIjSO*  works,    now   in  openition   for  40   years,    which 

-.  .iter  [Kirt  of  S^^)?.     Yearly  the  irijury  dirniuished,  until  in  the  eighties 

«  I  rip  next  to  the  works  alone  sufftre*!  damage  and  the  State  purchased  it. 
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The  Tliarand  wood  lies  in  such  a  position  that  westerly  winds  blow  the  smoke  from 
the  Freiberg  works  over  it. 

Inclosing  by  a  line  the  firs  of  tliis  wo<k1  in  whirli  0,2")  jx-r  cent.  II..SO4  hits  Ix-en  de- 
tected, the  area  fomw  a  flat  elli|)8e,  to  the  south  of  whicii  lies  the  Muldner,  an<i  in 
the  middle  the  Ilalsbnioker  works  are  situated.  To  the  east  toward  the  Tharand 
forest  the  ellipse  continues  in  two  gigantic  rounde<l  terminations. 

The  hifjh  content  of  11^804  near  the  railways  is  worthy  of  remark. 

Stiickhanlt  first  showe<l  that  the  coal-smoke  from  locomotives  contains  SO.^,  and 
therefore  may  produce  injury  to  vegetation.   .     .     . 

(P.  304.)  Fog.  (See  rei)ort  of  F.  Oliver,  Journal  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  189  (1891),  and  vol.  xvi.,  p.  1  (ISOo)  ). 

Chapter  XI.  Lighting-gas  Very  Injurious  to  Roots.  —  Experiments  by  Wehmer 
in  Hanover,  and  L.  Kny  ( liotaniache  Zeitung,  vol.  xxix.,  pp.  8')2,  8G7  (1871)  ),  in  the 
botanical  garden  of  IJerlin  :  The  supniterninean  parts  of  the  plant  are  st'ldom  dam- 
age<i.  The  <lead  roots  are  bluish  in  the  interior.  As  the  intensity  of  the  color 
diminLxhes  towanLs  the  peripherk'  Kny  concludes  the  gas  is  intnnluce*!  dissolve*!  in 
water  through  the  nK)t-ti|)s,  The  phenomenon  is  not  always  observable  an<l  the 
conclib<ion  nee<ls  further  pro<jf. 

Chapter  XII.  Comparb^on  of  the  Injurious  Effects  of  Acid-Gases. — Tables  of  min- 
imum and  maxitnum  emi.ssion  of  IK'l,  SOi,  and  H.-SO*  gases  of  40  alkali-works  by 
Angas  Smith.      .\l>o  tables  of  lead-works,  smelters,  etc. 

Turner  and  ChrLstis<m  think  IK'l  more  injurious  than  SO?. 

KichanLson  conchidi-s  from  his  experiments  that  CI  is  the  most  intense  in  its 
action,  S(  >j  next,  and  IK'l  least. 

Angas  Smitli  concludes  from  experiments  on  water-plants  with  very  dilute,  but 
equally  strong,  solutions  of  S(>i,  IljSOi,  and  HCl,  that  H.-SOt  is  the  most  injurious, 
IK'l  next,  1I.S(>,  lejist. 

Freytag  reaches  the  same  condiLsion,  and  adds  that  II.^SOj  is  injurioiLs  only  lie- 
cause  it  is  oxidixe<l  in  the  nioLHt  chlorophyll  green  leaves  to  HfS(^)«,  which  on  <'on- 
centration  ttimxles.  But  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  v.  Schroe«ler  are  oppow**! 
to  all  these  views 

It  cannot  Ik'  doubte<l,  jtidging  by  the  action  of  equal  quantities  of  the  before- 
mentioniHl  aciils,  that  II.SO3  is  the  most  injurious,  and  IIsS()«  and  IKT  lew  ho. 
V.  Schroeder  and  IUmihs  jiwtly  |K)int  out  that  the  n-latioius  are  very  diOennt  when  all 
tliese  gaiiCM  are  KimultaiU'oiL'^ly  emitted  from  a  chinmey.  In  such  a  c:i.se  IK'l  and 
IljSOi  condense  more  quickly,  while  IlrSOs  b  carriwi  farther.  The  first  does  ju*t 
moHt  strongly  on  the  vegi-tation  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  while  tbc  H^SO,,  fn>m  itji 
less  Holubility  and  conf^Hpient  slower  condensation,  lias  a  wiiler  distributittn. 

H.  CM  U'lieves  that  F  gas  is  nnich  the  most  injurious  of  all. 

Chapter  XIII.    WAiilWv  \hi»t  ( Flu tjntntib).   .      .      . 

4.  Kffi-t-t  u\nm  cattle.  The  diwt  contains  no  nourishninit  .uid  its  sharp  and  pointed 
particles  may  cause  injury  to  the  int<-stines  (»f  tbe  nillle.  Ilaubiur  {  Arrhiv  Jitr 
vi*»enarhaft  utui  praktinrhe  Thierheilkundt,  pp.  97,  241  (1878)),  made  nuiny  thorough 
exp<rimentM  in  ctnuuttion  witli  c«)ws  near  tbe  Fn-iU'Tg  works. 

The  c:ittle  fettling  on  gnt.'W  n':iche«l  by  the  smelting-works  gnsea  suffen-*!  from  a 
di.scaM>.  The  milch-cows  using  this  ftxlder  giive  little  milk,  and  that  }MM)r  in  fat,  and 
aftiT  calving  the  separation  of  the  milk  la.ste4l  a  shorter  time.  Haubner  dividt><l  the 
sickncfw  as  follows  : 

(a  I  So  calle<l  lU'id-Mickness,  a  kind  of  dincase  of  the  Ijones  or  of  the  marrow-fluids, 
caiM'<I  by  the  cfTjH't  of  the  acids  on  the  f«»*lder-plants. 

(6)  Lung  tuberculoais,  with  its  premonitory  symptitms,  tnicliial  aixl  br<>tu  liiaf  i-a- 
tarrh,  cheesy  pneumonia. 
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(c)  Inflammatory  conditions  and  ^Misms  {Quel schungen)  oi  the  stomach,  and  the 
perfomtiou  of  the  hirger  intestine  {Labmagen).  The  last  two  are  caused  by  the 
eimtto<l  funiacoHhist. 

The  symptoms  of  tlie  acid-sickness  are  :  Frequent  passages  (with  acid  reaction), 
pallor  and  hard  skin.  The  visible  mucous  and  conjunctiva  become  noticeably  pale, 
tlie  skin  becomes  dry,  hanl,  and  inuuobile,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  barrel 
( Rippengevolbt),  h  dusty  and  uncleanly  ;  the  hair  is  lusterless,  rough  and  tangled  ; 
liewides  this  comes  later  a  diminution  of  tlie  appetite,  and  of  the  milk,  and  gradual 
attenuation.  The  urine  is  remarkably  pale,  clear,  like  water,  without  deposit,  and 
with  acid  reaction.  The  animals  stand  with  lowered  head  and  neck,  cannot  suffi- 
ciently raise  them.  The  back  is  Unit  and  the  belly  lowered.  The  hind-quarters  take 
a  gtraight,  stiff  position  in  all  joints,  which  in  the  hock  ( Fesselgelenk)  is  first  mani- 
fe*te<l  by  a  stiff  position  of  the  pastern.  Then  follow  the  hip  (Sprung)  and  hind 
knee-joints,  so  that  the  angles  continually  diminish.  Later  symptoms  appear  which 
indicate  disease  of  the  bones,  as  occasional  pains  in  the  joints,  indicated  by  stiffness 
and  difficulty  in  moving,  etc. 

These  apj^earances  are  seen  more  clearly  in  young  than  in  old  cattle.  Freytag 
tliinks  these  conclusions  go  too  far  and  Haselhoff  agrees  with  him. 

General  remarks  on  smoke-ex pertism  are  summarized  as  follows  : 

("hapter  I.  R.  Hartig  thinks  the  measure  of  injury  to  vegetation  by  the  determi- 
nation of  H-^SO^  has  merely  an  historic  interest. 

Borggreve  [Waldschciden  im  oberschlesischen  Industriebezirk,  Frankfort  (1895)), 
says  "by  these  eternal  commonplace  112804  determinations "  no  more  is  proven  than 
we  have  long  known.  J.  v.  Schroeder  has  justly  and  sharply  retorted  to  this  sneer. 
Heaay-s:  "If  in  any  future  judicial  process  I  should  have  Borggreve' s  objections 
opposed  to  any  conclusions  I  should  draw  from  sulphuric-acid  determinations,  I 
should  simply  say  that  Borggreve  says  of  himself,  in  several  parts  of  his  book,  that 
he  Is  not  enough  of  a  chemist  to  judge  of  chemical  methods  and  understands  little 
or  nothing  of  chemistry." 

Chapter  11.   Botanica,l  Examination. 

riiapter  III.  Examination  of  the  locality,  and  Selection  of  specimens. 

For  forest-  and  fruit-plants,  the  middle  of  July  is  the  best  time  (in  Germany). 
F«>r  field-plants,  the  middle  of  June. 

It  Is  HMiUil  to  take  sf>ecimens  from  the  greatest  number  of  directions. 

WLsli<-eniis  sugjrcsts  the  oljservation  of  the  top  of  the  chimney  to  a.scertain  which 
i*  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  })y  the  greater  deposit  of  soot  on  the  side  of 
the  rhimn^'V  nK>«t  j)rotected  from  the  wind. 

Chapter  IV.  Chemical  Examination. 

In  preyiaring  the  RfKKnmen  for  analysis  it  must  be  carefully  cleaned  of  sand-parti- 
cles and  bnwhjfl  with  a  fine  brush  or  rinsed  with  water.  Phints  hohling  mucli  water 
miwt  lie  driwl  at  50°  or  00°.  After  a  thoroiigh  mixing,  the  whole  sample  should  l>e 
r/>mminijt«'d  slh  finely  as  [Kjssible  in  an  Excelsior  mill,  or  if  that  is  not  enough,  in  a 
mortar. 

(%a.\tU'T  V.   IV)t;inifal  Examination. 

Chapter  VI.    Erttimatioii  and  Prevention  of  Injury. 

c.kw.  C 

Wealicenus's  formula  for  injury  is  S  =:  j  /     «     X    y" 

8  ^  proportion  of  injury  ;  c  =  acid-content  of  the  smoke-gasc^  in  volume. 
k  =  yj-arly  criaswrnption  of  coal  ;  w  =  particular  percentage  of  direction  of  the 
vind  ;  d  =  minimum  distance  ;  C  =  constant  of  the  injuriotis  kind  of  gas. 

y        '     '■      '   -  '■  ,.  reduction  of  the  distance  by  the  influence  of  jicid-fogs,  etc 
I:  .^  itf  formula  without  knowing  anything  of  its  relialjility. 
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By  the  prevention  of  smoke  an  industrial  works  can  only  be  the  gainer,  and  gen- 
erally by  the  prevention  of  the  escape  of  acid  g-.u^-s. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  estabiisli  a  jK'nni.s«^iblc  in'rcontage  of  injurious  prrxbicts 
which  niav  l>e  enntte<J  for  all  part.s  of  a  country.  In  ( Jcnuany  each  separate  case  is 
judge<l  by  itself.  As  in  Gennany  the  prevailing  win<ls  are  west  and  south,  conces- 
sions for  industrial  establislnncnLs  to  the  west  and  south  «>f  f(»ri-st  or  cidtiv:itc<l  lands 
should  only  k'  granted  at  considerable  distances.  In  hilly  regions  the  direction  of 
the  wind  Ls  to  \)c  more  carefully  considered  than  in  flat. 

45.  S.MOKE  AND  Its  Abatement.  Prof.  C.  H.  Benjamin,  Trannaetion»  of  the 
Atii^riran  S«x!iV/j/  of  MechanUal  Engineers,  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  713  (19<)4-0o). 

BituminoiLs  coal  must  Ije  uschI,  and  no  legislation  ran  prevent  it.  Other  fuels  are 
in  limited  supply.  Alatement  is  possible  ;  prevention  of  its  injuries  Ls  not.  (o) 
Srn(»kr  is  a  nuisjuice,  (6)  can  be  easily  abate*!,  and  (c)  this  aliatement  may  Ix'  made 
the  soune  «if  prvitit. 

Black  smoke  Ls  due  to  hydrocarlK)ns  in  the  fuel  not  having  been  providiHl  with 
sufficient  oxygen  to  coasume  them.  The  hydn)gen  Ls  burnt^l.  and  the  carlxm  is 
carried  ofT  as  s<K)t.  When  supplii-*!  with  enough  oxygen,  it  bums  with  a  yellow 
flame  ;  when  with  t4K>  little,  a  re<ldish  flame  ;  soot  is  then  fonne<l.  The  conditions 
of  perfect  combustion  are  sufficient  air,  sastaineil  high  tem|)erature,  and  th<m)Ugh 
firiiii;  of  tin-  grus.  Tri'es  and  shrulis  are  kilU'<l  by  tlu'  sulphurous  i-ontent  «»f  smoke. 
With  haiul-flring  gretit  irregidarities  are  exiKricnce*!.  Steam-jets  are  employed  : 
they  shoidil  Ik?  semi-automatic.  The  best  solution  of  the  smoke  problem  is  mechani- 
cal handling  of  coul. 

Meehanical  stokers  may  be  divideil  into  :  incline<l  ;  .shaking  grates  ;  traveling,  or 
chain  grates  ;  an<l  underfeinl  stokers. 

/m-/i7i/'<f.— Wilkinson,  Bri^htman,  and  Roney  stokers,  single  incline  ;  Murphy  and 
Detroit  stokers.  <loubIe  incline.  I )Lsad vantages  :  Both  fonns  nee<l  frequent  clean- 
ing, and  with  elinker-making  i*i»al  too  nnich  slicing. 

IVare/inp,  or  Chain-GraU. — BalK*ock,  Wilcox  and  Green. 

TV'iijamin  thinks  this  is  the  l>est  form  of  ^rate  use<l. 

Underfeed  Stokers. — The  .\merican  and  the  Jones.  Economicid  and  praitically 
■nokelcMi. 

A  smoky  chinmey  is  an  indication  of  wjiste,  but  a  smokeless  chimney  is  not  neces- 
■arily  an  indic:ition  of  o<H)nomy. 

Ix'tters  from  jH-rsons  asing  me<*hanic:d  stokc-rs  favor  this  system. 

(Table  of  efficiency  of  combu-stion. ) 

\  re^rnt  improvement  that  pnunix-s  well  i>  a  eoiiibination  of  steam-jets  and  oil- 
vajjor  at  the  bridgi'-wull.  Iiatn»'-w:i!l>  li:iv.-  uIn,.  :i^-.i-t«-<l  in  iii:iiiif;iining  high  temi)er- 
atun*  and  mixing  the  gases. 

I  Hide's  for  firing  inn  locomotive  by  u  milnNid. ) 

4n.  The  Ai»VANTA(iK  of  a  Scifxtikic  Basls  for  Detkuminino  the  Value 
OF  FuElA  Henry  J.  Williams  i  chemical  engineer  i,  Journal  of  the  Seu-  Kmjland 
Wdlmrorkt  Anoeiation^  vol.  xix.,  No.  1.  (l*ai)er  read  Dec.  12,  1904.  Followed 
by  a  diflcustion. ) 
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The  WilHey  Table,  I. 

BY  ROBERT  H.    RICHARDS,    BOSTON,   MASS. 
(Toronto  Meeting,  July,  1907.) 

This  truly  remarkable  machine  was  built  on  a  preliminary 
scale  in  May,  1895.  The  first  full-sized  table  was  built  by  Mr. 
A.  R.  AViltley,  and  was  used  in  his  own  mill  in  Kokomo  Colo., 
in  May,  1896.  The  first  table  sold  for  installation  was  placed 
in  the  Puzzle  mill,  Breckinridge,  Summit  county,  Colo.,  in 
August,  1896. 

The  mill  enthusiasts  at  first  hailed  it  as  the  cure  for  all  the 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  in  the  milling  line.  A  little  later  it 
was  found  to  make  losses  which  were  serious,  and  on  this  ac- 
count the  table  succeeded  only  to  a  limited  extent  in  displacing 
the  vanners  of  the  gold-mills.  Still  later,  mill-men  in  a  num- 
ber of  districts  throughout  the  country  made  special  studies 
of  the  faults  of  the  machine,  and  devised  a  number  of  ways 
of  grouping  supplementary  machines  to  overcome  as  far  as 
possible  the  losses,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  the  benefit 
of  the  extraordinarily  large  capacity  accompanied  by  the  pro- 
duction of  clean  concentrates  for  which  the  machine  has  be- 
come so  justly  famous.  I  hope  to  make  an  exhibit  of  some  of 
these  methods  in  an  appendix  to  my  book  on  ore-dressing 
wViich  is  now  in  preparation.  These  experimenters  have  not 
written  up  the  subject,  and  if  they  possess  all  the  facts  they 
have  not  given  them  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  mining  pro- 
fession at  large. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  obtain  the  facts  and  to  pre- 
sent them  80  clearly  that  their  bearing  can  be  seen  by  all. 
To  this  end  two  complete  series  of  tests  have  been  planned. 
One  (the  present  paper),  to  study  concentration  of  galena  in 
presence  of  quartz;  the  other  (to  follow  shortly),  to  study 
concentration  of  chalcopyrite  in  presence  of  quartz. 

Some  authorities  claim  that  the  table  does  its  best  work 
when  treating  natural  products;  by  this  phrase  I  mean  pro- 
ducts which   have  been    crushed  to  pass  through    a  limiting 
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sieve,  but  hav^e  had  no  other  preparation  whatever;  in  conse- 
quence they  have  all  sizes  of  grains  of  both  the  heavy  valuable 
mineral  and  the  li^ht  waste  gangue,  ranging  from  the  largest 
grains  that  can  pass  through  the  sieve  down  to  the  finest  dust. 

Others  claim  that  the  ore  fed  to  a  Wilfley  table  should  be 
closely  sized  before  it  is  fed.  That  is  to  say,  it  should  be 
divided  by  a  series  of  sieves  ranging  from  coarse  to  fine  into  a 
series  of  products  with  sizes  of  grain  ranging  from  coarse 
grains  to  fine  grains;  and  that  each  of  these  products,  in  which 
the  grains  of  the  heavy  mineral  are  of  approximately  the  same 
diameter  as  the  grains  of  the  light  mineral,  should  be  fed  to 
the  Wiltley  table. 

Still  a  third  group  of  authorities  claims  that  the  ore  before 
being  fed  to  a  Wiltlcy  table  should  be  classified  by  a  hydraulic 
classifier,  which  divides  the  crushed  ore  into  a  series  of  pro- 
ducts ranging,  like  the  sized  products,  from  coarse  grains  to 
fine  grains,  by  carrying  it  in  a  water-current  over  a  series  of 
apertures  or  vertical  pipes,  called  sorting-columns,  up  through 
which  water-currents  are  passing.  These  currents  are  graded 
from  faster  to  slower,  an<l  therefore  allow  onlv  the  heaviest 
grains  to  settle  down  through  the  first  sorting-column  and  out 
through  the  spigot,  while  lighter  smaller  grains  settle  in  the 
second,  and  still  lighter  in  the  third,  and  so  on,  diminishing 
until  the  last  sorting-column  and  spigot  give  very  small  grains, 
and  tlie  overthnv  has  the  finest  grains  of  all.  The  classitied 
products  difi'er  greatly  from  the  sized  products  in  that  the 
grains  of  heavy  mineral  are  much  smaller  in  diameter  than 
the  light  grains  with  whieh  they  settle,  ami  therefore  behave 
in  a  somewhat  ditferent  way  upon  the  Wiltley  table  from  the 
sized  products.  It  sliould  be  said  that  the  first  spigot-product 
of  a  cliwsifier  (litters  from  the  others  in  having  coarse  grains  of 
heavy  mineral  present  also. 

The  usual  division  of  products  upon  a  Wiltley  table  is  easily 
and  naturally  made,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  .1  l)eing  concen- 
trates; li,  middlings;  C,  tailings,  and  />,  slimes.  Of  these, 
when  natural  products  are  fed,  the  concentrates,  yl,  are  nearly 
clean  heavy  mineral,  a  slight  contamination  of  small  grains  of 
(juartz  being  present.  The  middlings,  liy  carry  some  large 
grains  and  also  some  small  grains  of  heavy  mineral.     The  tail- 
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ings,  r,  carry  some  very  small  grains  of  heavy  mineral,  and 
the  slimes,  D^  carry  very  minute  grains  of  heavy  mineral. 

I  believe  that  the  small  grains  of  heavy  mineral  in  middlings, 
B,  and  tailings,  C,  are  of  less  diameter  than  the  smallest  in  the 
concentrates,  .1,  and  of  greater  diameter  than  the  majority  in 
the  slimes,/),  and  that  they  belong  in  middlings  and  tailings 
from  the  law  of  their  existence.  The  re-running  of  such 
middlings  upon  the  same  table  is  therefore  not  a  wise  proceed- 
ing, and  only  admissible  as  an  expedient  in  small  establish- 
ments when  the  quantity  of  middlings  is  not  sufficient  to  war- 
rant other  provision.  So  much  for  the  speculation  before  the 
investiofation  was  made. 


/;  c 

Fig.  1.— Usual  Division  of  Prodixts  on  a  Wilfley  Table. 

The  materials  for  this  test  were  pure  white  massive  quartz 
for  the  light  mineral,  and  crystalline  galena,  nearly  free  from 
blende  and  other  impurities,  from  Joplin,  Mo.,for  the  heavy 
mineral.  The  quantities  of  these  impurities  were  so  small  as 
to  have  little  effect  on  the  results.  Both  minerals  were  broken 
down  to  2-mm.  size,  and  mixed  so  as  to  have  approximately  10 
per  cent,  of  galena  and  90  per  cent,  of  quartz. 

The  Wilfley  table  used  for  the  tests  had  a  net  working-sur- 
face of  2  ft.  by  4  ft.  This  is  the  table  that  has  been  found 
very  satisfactory  for  students'  work  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  An  error  is  present  to  a  slight  extent  in 
the  full-sized  table,  16  ft.  long  by  7  ft.  wide,  and  to  a  serious  ex- 
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tent  in  the  small  Wilfley  testing-table,  7  ft.  long,  found  in  some 
of  the  schools.  It  is  due  to  tacking  tapered  riffle-cleats  on  to  a 
linoleum  ])lane  surface,  thereby  making  two  planes:  first,  the 
rougbing-plane  over  the  riffle-cleats,  E^  Fig.  1 ;  second,  the 
cleaning-plane  or  part  where  there  are  no  riffles,  F,  Fig.  1. 
These  two  planes  make  an  angle  with  each  other,  or  a  slight 
trough,  which  heaps  up  the  sands  deeper  than  is  wise  along  the 
line  of  the  tips  of  the  riffle-cleats.  This  error  is  completely 
overcome  on  the  little  table  here  used  by  cutting  the  riffles 
down  into  the  wooden  surface  of  the  table.  The  roughing- 
and  cleaning-planes  are  therefore  one  and  the  same  plane.  By 
observing  this  precaution  I  believe  that  this  little  tal)le  is  able 
to  do  as  good  work  as  the  full-sized  table. 

Comparing  the  little  table  with  the  full-sized  table  as  to 
areas  and  capacity,  assuming  that  their  capacities  are  propor- 
tional to  their  areas,  we  have  Table  I. 

Table  I. — Area  and  Copacift/  of  Sniaff  and  Large  Wdjley 

Tables, 

Little  Table.  Ijinfe  Tabic. 

Area,                        .     8       sq.  ft.  112       sq.  ft. 

Feed,     .                   .1        kj?.  per  min.  22        toriH  j)er  24  hr. 

Feed,     .                        0.75  kj^.  jht  min.  ir).6    terns  |kt  24  hr. 

Feed,                             O.o    kg.  per  min.  11        tons  per  24  hr. 

These  figures  represent  the  usual  range  used  in  practice. 

Seventeen  runs  in  all  were  made;  Xos.  1  to  5,  inclusive,  were 
made  upon  natural  products,  the  several  feed-products  being 
2  mm.  to  0;  1  mm.  to  0;  0.5  mm.  to  0;  0.25  mm.  to  0;  and 
2  n)m.  to  0.  Run  No.  5,  although  fed  with  tin.'  same  size  as 
No.  1,  was  fed  at  a  ditforent  rate.  In  nniking  these  runs  no 
effort  was  made  to  re-run  the  middlings;  first,  because  the  con- 
centrates and  tailings  would  both  have  been  contaminated  and 
would  not  have  shown  as  well;  second,  because  the  middlings 
themselves  would  have  un<lergone  a  change  in  compo.^iition.  In 
consequince  of  this  ruling,  tlu*  ([unntitics  of  middlings  appear 
abnormally  large. 

In  these  runs  the  dividing-line  between  concentrates  and 
middlings  was  chosen  so  as  to  make  concentrates  nearly  clean 
to  the  eye.  The  dividing-line  between  middlings  and  tailings 
was  chosen  so  as  to  keep  all  the  large  grains  of  heavy  mineral 
in  the  middlings.    The  four  products — concentrates,  middlings, 


Sieves 
Through, 
mm. 

Diameter. 

On. 
mm. 

Actual  Weights 
Fed. 
kg. 

2 

1.4 

12.15 

1.4 

1.0 

6.74 

1 

0.75 

4.93 

0.75 

0.50 

2.85 

0.50 

0.36 

1.70 

0.36 

0.28 

1.55 

0.28 

0.00 

3.08 
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tailiiiiTs  and  slimes — were  sized  on  a  series  of  sieves,  and  the 
quartz  in  them  determined  by  dissolving  out  the  galena  in  hy- 
drochloric acid.     The  galena  was  determined  by  difference. 

Runs  Xos.  C)  to  11,  inclusive,  were  all  upon  sized  products, 
and  the  results  obtained  are  given  in  Table  II. 

Table  XL — "^izes  and  Weujhts  of  Materials  Fed  to  Table. 

Tests  Nos.  6  to  11. 

Run 
Number. 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 

0.28  0.00 

33.00 
The  total  quantity  weighed  33  kg.,  of  which  30  kg.  was 
quartz  and  3  kg.  was  galena.  The  guiding  was  done  simply  to 
make  clean  concentrates  and  tailings.  The  middlings  were  in 
every  case  re-run  until  they  could  not  be  further  reduced  with- 
out contaminating  the  concentrates  or  the  tailings.  Where  a 
sized  ore  is  free  from  included  grains  and  from  any  middle- 
weight mineral,  the  feeding-back  of  the  middlings  on  the  same 
table  is  logically  good  practice,  because  the  middlings  product 
is  simply  a  mixture  of  concentrates  and  tailings;  therefore, 
they  could  be  fed  back  on  the  same  table  and  disappear  en- 
tirely without  harm  to  concentrates  or  tailings. 

Runs  Nos.  12  to  17,  inclusive,  were  made  upon  sorted  or  clas- 
sified products.  The  classifier,  Fig.  2,  had  12  closed  spigots 
or  blind  spigots ;  that  is  to  say,  spigots  which  discharged  sand 
into  2-gallon  bottles  as  fast  as  it  came,  but  discharged  no  water. 
Tlie  sorting-columns  were  of  0.5-in.  pipe,  squared  at  the  top 
and  3  in.  long.  Expressed  in  mm.  per  second,  the  rising-cur- 
rents in  the  successive  sorting-columns  were:  105,  85,  69,  55, 
45,  36,  29,  23,  19,  15,  12,  10,  respectively.  The  13th  spigot 
had  no  rising-current,  and  it  was  simply  a  safety  spigot  to  pre- 
vent any  accumulation  of  sand  that  was  too  light  to  go  down 
in  the  12th  and  too  heavy  to  go  over  into  the  overflow.  This 
apparatus  gives  a  set  of  products  beautifully  classified. 
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To  define  the  classified  products  more  completely,  a  small 
aliquot  part  of  each  was  sized,  photographed  and  analyzed. 
The  photograi>h,  Fig.  3,  shows  to  the  eye  the  distribution  of 
sizes  in  each  spigot.  Table  III.  shows  the  distribution  of 
quartz  and  galena  in  the  different  sizes  of  each  spigot.  Ex- 
pressed in  mm.,  the  sieve-sizes  used  were  :  2.83,  2.40,  2.06, 1.63, 
1.44, 1.27, 1.10,  0.97,  0.84,  0.68,  0.57,  0.45,  0.30,  0.28,  0.24,  0.20, 
0.15,0.12,0.10,0.08.  The  middlings  picked  out  and  weighed 
for  the  first  four  spigots  consisted  of  blcnde-galcna  included 


Fio.  2. — Cla6»«ifier  Used  for  Rrxs  Nos.  12  to  17. 


grains,  with  some  free  blende-grains.  Their  use  here  is  simply 
to  show  how  nearly  pure  the  galena  was.  The  settling-ratios 
are  of  special  interest;  for  example,  at  the  foot  of  spigot  Xo. 
4  we  have  the  settling-ratio,  3.26,  which  signifies  that  in  spigot 
No.  4  the  average  diameter  of  the  quartz-grains  is  3.26  times 
the  average  diameter  of  the  galena-grains.  The  metliod  of 
computing  these  ratios  is  given  in  my  paper,  Close  Sizing  He- 
fore  Jigging.*     It  was  thought  wiser  to  combine  the  spigots 

*  Trant.,  zxir.,  449,  460  (1894). 
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somewhat  instead  of  making  12  separate  runs ;  accordingly, 
the  6  runs  wore  fed  witli  products  as  follows:  1st  spigot;  2d 
spigot;  3d  and  4th  together:  5th  and  6th  together;  7th,  8th 
and  0th  together:  10th,  11th  and  12th  together. 


On    an 

On     .28*  y^     »J 

Un      .*:4       ^        "^         "* 


On   .20    A       -1      ^      ^      ^ 
On    .1*      "       ^       •*       •• 

- 

- 

■<» 

On     JSf       '         "        •         "*         • 

' 

■m 

- 

(>T)          10                                            '              "              "1 

- 

« 

- 

I  lira    Alh      -          .          -           .         • 

• 

' 

FlO.  '.i. — DlSTKIlJlTION    OF   SlZES    BV    TlIK    ClASSI FIKU. 

Tlie  first  5  runs  on  natural  products  computed  on  the  hasis 
of  a  100-ton  lot,  and  to  the  rate  of  feeding  of  a  full-sized  table, 
gave  products  shown  in  Tahle  IV. 
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Table  IV. — Results  of  Runs  Nos.  1  to  5. 


Run 
No.  1. 


Run 
No.  2. 


Run 
No.  .3. 


Run 
No.  4. 


Run 
No.  5. 


8iw  of  Feed. 


mm. 
2  too. 


mm. 
ItoO. 


mm. 
0.5  too. 


mm. 
0.25  to  0. 


mm. 
2  too. 


Tons. 
2-2. 

4.114 

21.4Sr, 

l.o44 


Tons. 
22. 

2.973 
20.75<J 
72.903 

3.374 


Tons. 
11. 

4.667 
'25.981 
62.813 

6.539 


Tons. 
11. 

5.343 

21.028 

60.487 

13.142 


Tons. 
11. 

2. 80S 
45.538 
50.688 

0.966 


Rate  of  feed  per  24  hours, 

Concentrate.", 

Middlings,    . 

Tailings, 

Slimes, 

Total 100.000       lOO.OOO       100.0<»0       100.000       100.000 

The  next  6  runs  on  sized  products,  computed  on  the  basis  ot 
a  100-ton  lot,  and  to  the  rate  of  feeding  of  a  full-sized  tabic, 
gave  products  shown  in  Table  V. 

T.\BLE  V. — Results  of  Runs  Nos.  6  to  11. 


Run 
No.  ('». 


Run 
No.  7. 


Run 

No.  8. 


Run 
No.  y. 


Run  Run 

No.  10.  No.  11. 


8ixe  of  Feed, 


mm. 
r  2.00 
I  to  1.4 


mm. 

1.4 

to  1.0 


mm. 
1.0 
too.75 


mm. 

0,75 

to  0.50 


mm. 

0.50 

to  0.86 


mm. 

0.88 
to  0.28 


Kate  of  feed  per 

hours, . 
fVmcent rales.  . 
Middlings, 
Tailings, 
Slimes,    . 

Total, 

The  last  G 
to  the  rate  of 
in  Table  VI. 

T.AHLE    VI.- 


24 


Tons. 


»"».5,37 

1.647 

91.816 

0.000 


Tons. 

16.6 

9.72S 

1.901 

88.371 

0.000 


Ton.s. 

11. 
12.064 

1.694 
86.242 

0.000 


Tons. 

11. 
13.16S 

1.602 
85,230 

O.OQO 


T<.ns, 


Ton.H, 


11,  11. 

12.171  15.1.37 

5.310  3.170 

82.519  81.693 

O.(KX)  0.000 


100.000   100.000   100.000   10(»,000   100.000   100.000 

runs,  computed  on  the  basis  of  100-ton  lots,  an«l 
feeding  of  a  full-sized  table,  gave  products  shown 

'Results  of  Runs  Nos.  12  to  17  Computed  to  FuV- 
Sized  TaUe. 


(  lassifier  spigot.«,  nutu- 
lnTs  that  wen*  fc<i.  . 

C1aMi  Her  currents  mm, 
jKT  Hccond  tlirough 
wliichirr.'iinH  skilled. 

Hate    of    feed    to    Wil- 

flcv,  24  hours. 
Concentrates, 
Middlings,. 
Tailings. 
Slimes, 

ToUl,  . 


Run 

No.  \2. 


Run 
No.  1.1. 


105. 


85. 


Ton«. 

11, 
49.»VI9 

5.534 
I4,S17 

o.OoO 


Tom, 

11. 

3.9,50 

l.S<)7 

94.743 

O.OiKJ 


Run 
No.  M. 


3,  4. 

5-5.4 
ToHf 

16.6 
3.398 
0,6«i3 
95.939 
O.OOO 


Run 
No.  I',. 


5,  6. 


36.  :\ 


11, 

4.940 

0.82H 

94,232 

0()(X) 


Run 
No.  ir,. 


Run 

No.  17. 


',^.9.    10.11.12. 


l'»  1 


11. 

5,7165 

1.0435 

93.240 

0.  ( Oo 


10. 
Tons. 

II. 

4,980 

4.262 

90.758 

0.000 


100.000     100.000     100.000     100,000     lOO.OOO      100.000 
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CompariuiT  the  17  runs  as  to  (|iiantity  of  the  products  with- 
out looking  at  the  quality,  it  will  be  noticed  at  once  that  the 
concentrates  and  tailings  in  runs  Nos.  6  to  11  and  Nos.  12  to 
17  are  very  much  larger  in  (luantity  than  these  products  in 
runs  Xos.  1  to  5 :  while  the  middlings  are  very  much  smaller 
in  quantity. 

A  comprehensive  table  of  all  17  runs  is  given  in  Table  VII., 
wliieh  shows  the  proportions  of  concentrates,  middlings,  tail- 
ings and  slimes  in  each,  and  also  the  percentage  of  galena  and 
quartz  in  the  various  products. 

Tables  VIII.,  IX.,  X.  and  XI.  give  the  weights  in  tons  of  the 
ditferent  sizes,  and  also  the  proportion  of  quartz  and  galena  in 
each  product  by  sizes. 

In  comparing  the  analyses  of  the  concentrates  of  these  five 
runs  (Table  VIII.),  we  see  a  very  remarkable  similarity  in  the 
V»ehavior  of  the  quartz  and  galena  through  all  five  runs.  The 
coarser  sizes  and  the  finer  sizes  are  almost  clean  galena,  being 
nearly  free  from  quartz.  At  a  point  somewhere  a  little  below 
the  middle,  the  quartz  rises  to  a  maximum,  which  in  the  first 
run  reaches  18.99  per  cent,  of  quartz,  in  the  third  run  reaches 
7.38  per  cent,  of  quartz,  and  in  the  fifth  run  reaches  13.80  per 
cent,  of  quartz. 

Comparing  the  difierent  analyses  of  the  middlings  (Table  IX.), 
we  find  the  galena  among  the  very  largest  and  smallest  grains 
gives  a  very  high  percentage,  and  down  to  a  little  below  the 
middle  the  galena  runs  down  to  a  very  low  percentage,  while 
tlie  quartz  behaves  just  in  the  opposite  way.  This  is  analo- 
gous to  the  composition  of  the  concentrates. 

Comparing  the  tailings  of  the  ^ve  runs  (Table  X.),  we  note 
that  the  galena  appears  only  to  a  very  slight  degree  in  any  of 
the  tailings  until  we  get  down  to  the  smaller  sizes,  and  there 
we  have  figures  that  rise  to  an  almost  alarming  size,  the  first 
run  giving  17.5  per  cent,  of  galena  in  the  finest  size;  the  2d, 
17.8  per  cent.;  the  5th  run  giving  12.17  per  cent,  in  the  finest 
HJze. 

The  slimes  (Table  XT.),  wliich  have  a  serious  quantity  of  mate- 
rial only  in  the  finest  size,  have  also  a  serious  percentage  of 
lead  in  that  finest  size.  The  other  percentages  of  lead  are  gener- 
ally much  smaller.  There  are  three  exceptions,  in  the  2d, 
3d  and  4th  runs,  where  the  percentages  run  high  in  the  larger 
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Table  VIII. — Proportion  of  Quartz  and  Galena  in  Products. 

Note. — Concentrates  sizeil  and  weighed.     Tlie  weights  are  computed  in  tons  and 
fractions  of  a  ton  on  the  100-ton  basis. 


Sizes. 

Run 
No.  1. 

Run 
No.  2. 

Run 
No.  3. 

Run 
No.  4. 

Run 

Through. 

On. 

No.  5. 

mm. 

mm. 
2.06 
1.63 
1.44 
1.27 
1.10 
0.97 
0.84 
0.68 
0.57 
0.45 
0.36 
0.28 
0.24 
0.20 
0.15 
0.12 
0.10 
0.08 
0.00 

Tons. 
0.017 

0.059 
0.066 
0.112 
0.084 
0.120 
0.174 
0.206 
0.245 
0.506 
0.402 
0.445 
0.306 
0.375 
0.307 
0.209 
0.110 
0.189 
0.182 

4.114 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 
0.009 

•'  06 

0.037 

1  63 

0.054 

1  44 

0.076 

1.27 

0.049 

1.10 

0.003 
0.012 
0.027 
0.048 
0.280 
0.141 
0.465 
0.304 
0.370 
0.324 
0.313 
0.207 
0.235 
0.244 

0.079 

0.97 



0.104 

0.84 

0.128 

0.68 

0.138 

0  57 

0.225 
0.322 
1.000 
0.386 
0.586 
0.483 
0.483 
0.271 
0.404 
0.507 

4.667 

0. 288 

0.45 

0.201 

0.36 
0.28 
0.24 
0.20 
0.15 
0.12 
0.10 
0.08 

0.227 
0.081 
0.760 
0.997 
0.958 
0.397 
0.871 
1.052 

0.303 
0.179 
0.230 
0.218 
0.213 
0.082 
0.229 
0.191 

Total  tons... 

2.973 

5.343 

2.808 

Analyses  of  the  above  products  giving  percentages  of  galena  (PbS)  and  quartz  (SiOj). 


Sizes. 

Rnn  No.  1. 

Run  No.  2.           Run  No.  3. 

Run  No.  4. 

Run  No.  5. 

Thro. 

On. 

mm. 
2.06 
1.63 
1.44 
1.27 
1.10 
0.97 
0.84 
0.68 
0.57 
0.45 
0.36 
0.28 
0.24 
0.20 
0.15 
0.12 
0. 1 0 

Galena.  Quartz. 

Per  Ct.    Per  Ct. 
100.00      0.00 
99.77      0.23 

99.80  0.20 
99.88      0.12 
99.76      0.24 
99.43      0.57 
98.42      1.58 
96.54      3.46 
94.47      5.53 
91.05      8.95 

83.81  16.19 
81.24     18.76 
81.01     18.99 
84.-39     15.61 
H9.4H     10.52 
95.08      4.92 
05  08      4.92 

74       2.26 
,...45      0.55 

Galena. 
PerCT 

Quartz. 
PerCt 

Galena. 

Quartz. 
PeTctT 

Galena. 
Per  Ct. 

Quartz. 
Per  Ct. 

Galena. 

PerCt. 

100.00 
97.56 

100.00 
99.87 
99.29 
99.28 
99.80 
99.55 
99.52 
97.67 
93.34 
89.24 
86.20 
88.21 
92.92 
97.52 
99.0.3 
99.65 
99.63 

95.34 

Quartz. 

mm. 

PerCt, 

Per  Ct. 
0.00 

2.06 

2.44 

1.63 

0.00 

1.44 



0.13 

1.27 

0.71 

1.10 

100.00 
99.72 
99.90 
100.00 
100.00 
99.81 
99.74 
99.16 
98.25 
98.02 
98.78 
99.32 
99.57 
99.62 

0.00 
0.28 
0.10 
0.00 
0.(X) 
0.19 
0.26 
0.84 
1.75 
1.98 
1.22 
0.68 
0.43 
0.38 

8.50 

0.72 

0.97 

0.20 

0.84 
0.45 

*99.*6i' 
99.71 
99.48 
99.36 
97.81 
93.14 
92.62 
95.35 
98.71 
99.40 

97.60 

"a39 

0.29 
0.62 
0.64 
2.19 
6.86 
7.38 
4.65 
1.29 
_0.60 

2.40 

0.45 
0.48 
2.33 
6.66 

0.86 
0.28 
0.24 
0.20 
0.15 
0.12 

96.56 
96.67 
99.24 
98.54 
96.84 
95.54 
96.66 
98.72 

97.73 

3.44 
3.33 
0.76 
1.46 
3.16 
4.46 
3.34 
1.28 

2.27 

10.76 
13.80 
11.79 

7.08 
2.48 
0.97 
0.35 
0.37 

Total     con-) 
cent  rates.  ( 

90.06       9.92 

91.50 

4.66 
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Table  IX. — Proportion  of  Quartz  and  Galena  in  Products. 

Note. — Middlings  sized  and  weighed  and  the  weight>  computed  in  tons  and 
fractions  of  a  ton  on  the  100-ton  basis. 


Size. 

Run 

Run 

Run 

Run 

On. 

No.  1. 
Torm. 

No.  2. 

No,  3. 

No.  4. 

mm. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

2.0f> 

0.132 
0.795 
0.783 
1 .202 
0.9:)4 
l.o.5r, 

1.552 
2.021 

i.8«;5 

3.112 

1.63 

1.44 

1.27 

1.10 

0.97 

0.292 
1.3.30 
0..329 
l.;i.-)0 
3.2a3 

0.84 

0.68 

0.57 

0.45 

2.171 

0.36 

2.326 
2.')  26 

2.680 
.3.945 

3.117 
5.955 

0.28 

0.402 

0.24 

0.848 

1.4.36 

4.80.") 

1.684 

0.20 

1.2.30 

2.932 

3.698 

4.729 

0.15 

0.6  |s 

1..V.1 

4.. 362 

4.713 

0.12 

0.207 

0.893 

0.481 

3.660 

0.10 

0.075 

0.2<.»9 

0.418 

2.21H) 

0.08 

0.061 

0.286 

0.601 

2.216 

0.00 

0.093 
21.486 

0.224 

0.373 
25.981 

1.328      1 
21.028 

Total  tons..... 

20.750 

Run 
No.  5. 

Tons. 

0.2(H> 

l..')95 

2. 134 

2.98I3 

2.438 

3.178 

4.793 

5.113 

4.323 

8.871 

3.144 

3.655 

1.079 

0.969 

0..581 

0.223 

0.050 

0.a34 

0.146 

45.538 


Analyses  of   the  above   producti)  giving   percentages  of  galena  (PbS)   and 
quartz  (SiO,). 


Slxe.    1      Run  Xo.  1. 

Ron  No.  2. 

1 
Ran  No.  8. 

Run  No.  4. 

Ran  Ko.  ft. 

On.     Galena. 

Quartz. 

IVr  cT 
2t)..')3 
24.61 
30.53 
37.20 
4.5.2.'> 
56.20 
68.60 
~<i  <»n 

^'»,  .  " 
91.89 
93..'k; 
95.08 
9<1.32 
95.5<> 
9.3.. 35 
92.74 
•i7. 77 

.•j.42 

Galena. 

Quartz. 

(talena.  Quartz. 
PerCt 

Galena.  Quartz. 

Galena.    Quartz. 

mm.     PerCt. 
2.06     73.47 

PerCi. 

I'er  Ct. 

.>^.    !•>               <'l.-»7 

l.(»    75.39 

4\A\X       .')S.32 

1.44    69.47 

.30.21        o«».79 

1.27    62.80 

22.  •■.9       77.31 

1.10    54.75 

1.8.04        81.'.m; 

0.97    43.80 
0.84     31.40 
0.68    20.10 

IK).  46 
89.46 

S  1      I'.l  1 

■  •  1  .  '  ><  ' 

20.22 
12.81 
8.41 
7.26 
5.. 36 
4.49 
7.1* 
11. 

20.  G3 

9.54 
10..->4 
18.40 

.0.77 
•  i2..".0 
79.78 
87.19 
91.. '.9 
92.74 
94.«;4 
9.').  51 
"•>  ■  •, 

1.1.7 
73.  .37 

... 

1.3.8.'>      St;.].-, 
11.4;'.      -  .: 

0.57     16.70 

«(      1,       1                       ■..()         (t) 

0.45     11. .30 
0.36       8.11 
'..44 
'               i  .92 
0.2M      3.68 
0.16      4.44 
0.12      6.ti.'> 
0.10      7.2»-. 
0.08    32.23 
0.00    90.46 

'^''\i,    23..-,8 
niidd. 

66.66 
2.3.  i;7 

1  1.10 

r,.r.o 

.'..Hi 
.'►.01 

•;..'»6 

♦'».  !•» 
10.24 
70.76 

1.-..90 

33  ..34 
76. :« 
85.  «K) 
93.40 
94.84 
94.99 
93.44 
9.3.54 
89.76 
21»     i 

84.10 

*29.*43*  "io'hi' 

19.74    .^0.2ti 

11.78    88.22 

8.2.'.    91.75 

7.10    92. '.»0 

6.81     '••  '" 

9.22 

-     ^\     ;v .' 

12.M     87.1li 

9.07        *.Mi.«»3 
8.40        91.IWJ 

.     .            ,       .\ 

J  » 
N.-_'7        '.•1.73 

i:     '      -:•'] 

•     -        :...12 

11.10 

"V          ••13 

i:v7l       ^u.'iO 
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T.\BLE  X. — Proportion  of  Quartz  and  Galena  in  Products. 

NoTH — Tailings  sized  ami  woigiieil  ami  the  weights  computed  in   tons  and 
fnictions  of  a  ton  on  the  100-ton  basis. 


Size. 

Run 

Run 

Run 

Run 

Run 

On. 

No.  1. 

No.  J. 
Tons. 

No.  3. 
Tons. 

No.  4. 

No.  0. 

mm. 

Tons 

Tons. 

Tons. 

".06 

o.  /  <  / 
14.713 
11.1+5 
S.085 
6.174 
7.322 

2.003 

1.63 

11.883 

1.44 

9.065 

1.27 

10.600 

1.10 

4. 294 

0.97 

11.860 

4.452 

0.84 

5.191 

16.217 

1.489 

0.68 

3.3o0 

8.821 

0.682 

0.57 

2.078 
2.501 
1.5S1 
1.056 

5.789 

11.639 

4.167 

3.315 

0.405 

0.45 

20.635 
11.120 
10.790 

0.396 

0.36 

0.162 

0.28 

6.406 

0.456 

0.24 

0.523 

0.915 

2.8ii9 

2.019 

0.303 

0.20 

0.633 

2.341 

3.277 

12.345 

0.680 

0.15 

0.739 

1.860 

3.574 

11.948 

1.075 

0.12 

1.139 

1.781 

4.308 

9.015 

0.507 

0.10 

0.624 

1.067 

1.113 

6.118 

0.614 

0.08 

0.948 

1.461 

2.965 

9.778 

0.878 

0.00 

1.277 

1.670 

2.202 

8.864 

60.487 

0.742 

Total  tons.... 

72.856 

72.903 

62.813 

50.686 

Analyses  of   the   above   products  giving   percentages  of   galena  (PbS)  and 
quartz  (SiOj). 


Size.         Run  No.  I. 

Run  No.  2. 

Run  No.  3. 

Run  No,  4. 

Run  No.  5. 

On.     Galena. 

Quartz. 

PerCt. 
99.60 

99.«;o 

99.50 
99.80 
99.99 
99.98 
100.00 
KiOOO 

1 
Galena. 

Quartz. 
TerCt. 

Galena. 

Quartz. 
Per  Ct. 

Galena. 

Quartz. 
PerCt. 

Galena. 

PerCt. 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.05 
0.02 
0.02 
0.03 
0.01 
0.08 
0.05 
0.68 
0.80 
0.74 
0.82 
0.76 
1.16 
1.71 
3.00 

1 2.  n 

0.29 

Quartz. 

mm.  1  Per  rt. 
2.06      (».40 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 
100.00 

1.63      0.40 

100.00 

1.44      0.50 

100.00 

1.27      0.20 

99.95 

1.10      0.01 



99.98 

0.97      0.02 

0.02 
0.01 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.12 
0.16 
0.26 
0,80 
1.40 
1.89 
1.69 
2.60 
17.85 

0.61 

99.98 
9i).99 
100  00 
100  (  0 



99.98 

•i-l       0.f»0 

99.97 

1'  '."^      0.00 

99.99 

<'.57       O.^X)   10000 

99.92 

0.  15      0,00 

100.00 
99.92 
99.88 
99.31 
98.76 
98.55 
9K.18 
97.12 
96.57 
82.50 

99.49 

100  00 

0. 00 

100.00 
99.84 
99.36 
97.97 
98.81 
98.51 
98.35 
98.40 
98.49 
91.45 

99.10 

99.95 

<•  ;•<     0.08 

t>9.88 
99.84 
99.74 
99.20 
98.60 
98.11 
9H,31 
97.40 
82.15 

99.89 

0.16 
0.64 
2.03 
1.19 
1.49 
1.65 
1.60 
1.51 
8.55 

0.90 

99.: ',2 

0.2s      0.12 
0.24      0.69 
0.20       1.24 
0.15      1.45 
0.12      1.K2 
0.10      2.88 
0.08      .3.43 
0.00    17.50 
Total        ,  ., 
Uilin'8     "-'^ 

2.95 
0.41 
0.69 
1.00 
1.26 
1.76 
1.49 
4.28 

1.61 

97.05 
99.59 
99.31 
99.00 

98.74 
98.24 
98.51 
95.72 

98.39 

99.20 
99.2(> 
99.18 
99.24 

98.84 
98.29 
97.00 

S7.H3 

99.71 
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sizes,  but  the  quantity  is  so  small  that  these  losses  are  insigniti- 
cant. 

Table  XI. — Proportion  of  Quartz  aixt  Galena  in  Products. 

Note. — Slimes  sized  and  weighed.     The  weights  are  compnled  in   tons  and   parts 
of  a  ton,  on  the  lOO-ton  basis. 


Sizes. 
Through.            On. 

Run 
No.   1. 

Run 
No.  2. 

Run 
No.  3. 

Run 
No.  4. 

Run 
No.  i. 

mm. 
0.45 

mm. 
0.36 
0.28 
0.24 
0.20 
0.15 

Tons. 
0.1 51) 
0.047 
0.<»:',6 
0.  (»,-,;{ 
0.0ti3 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Ton.s. 

Tons. 

0.36 

0.214 
0.026 
0.044 
0.091 

0.003 

0.28 

0.1 104 

0.24 

O.O.VJ 
0.072 

0.(-K)7 

0.20 

0.207 

0.027 

0.15 

0.12 

0.a")2 

0.062 

0.(»78 

0.138 

0.037 

0.12 

0.10 

O.0H8 

0.149 

0.241 

1.515 

0.038 

0.10 

O.OS 

0.1.34 

0.446 

1 .6r,2 

1.268 

0.244 

0.08 

o.«»o 

0.9:^) 
L544 

2.613 
"3.374"" 

4..V.1 
6  5;:9 

9.846 
13.142 

0.606 

ToUl  ton». 

0.966 

Analyses  of  the  alwve  pnxliicLs  giving  percentages  of  galena  (PIkSi  and  quartz  (SiOi). 


Slre^.                Run  No.  1. 

Run  No.  2.           RunNo. :{. 

Run  No.  J. 

Run  No. .'). 

Thro. 

On. 

~mm. 

0.36 

Galena.  Quartx. 

Galena. 

Per  1 1 

Qnartf .  ^nlenn. 

tinnrtr. 

Calena. 
urCt. 

Quaru. 
PerCi. 

Galena. 
Per  Ct. 

Quarts. 

mm. 

0.45 

Pt-r  (  I. 
0.00 

Peril, 
loo.co 

89.  so 
'.H).00 

89.19 
87.42 
81.00 
75.72 
72.96 
71. «M 

Per  Ct. 

0.36 

0.28     10.20 
0.24     10.00 

48.54 

54.55 

40.22 

37.16 

28.96 

9.37 

6.87 

8.76 

51.46 
45.4.5 
59.78 
62.84 
71.04 
90.6.3 
93. 13 
91.24 

18.30 

15.40 

11.80 

H.IO 

6.  .50 

.5.(KJ 

6.4<J 

19.40 

1  1 

81  70 

0.28 

84.60 

0.24 
0.20 
0. 15 
0.12 
0.10 
0.08 

0.2<» 
0.15 
0.12 
0.10 
0.08 
O.0(» 

10.81 
12.58 
19.(K) 
24.28 
27.04 
2»<  31 

14.04 
7.94 
7.26 
7.19 
5.0.3 

10  72 

8.-).96    

92.06     45.21 
92.74     21.21 
92.81     17.53 
94.97      8.53 
«9.2H     11. 5'^ 

54.79' 
78.79 
82.47 
91.47 

*<«.  17 

8.8.20 
91.90 
9:^.50 
9.5.00 
93.60 
'<«».60 

Total  Mlini' 

38 

( OiiiiiK-'iiiiiii;  u|H)ii  runs  No.-i.  u  to  11  (Tal>le  XII.),  as  coin- 
|»are<l  with  runs  Xos.  1  to  o,  we  note  immediately  that  the 
coiK'iMitrates  all  tht*  way  throuLrh  are  almost  j»urt'  iraleua  with 
scarcfly  any  <{uartz,  and  the  tailiui^.s  aro  almo.st  pure  «|uartz 
and  .seareely  any  galena.  The  middlintrs,  as  remarked  hetore, 
are  so  small  in  fjuantity  tluit  they  atteet  the  runs  hut  little,  and 
when  we  eonsider  that  they  can  tjo  direetly  hack  on  to  the 
tahle  in  the  continuous  run,  they  do  not  affect  tlie  result  at  all. 
This  set  of  runs,  Nos.  6  to  11,  therefore  appears  to  distance  runs 
Xos.  1  to  .')  in  the  com[>etition.  There  is  really  no  comparison, 
since  runs  Nos.  1  to  5  are  not  in  the  same  class  with  them. 
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Table  XU.— Results  of  Buns  Nos,  6  to  11  Computed  to  Fall  Size. 

Note. — Tlie  weights  of  proilucts  have   been  computed  in  tons  and  fractions 
thereof. 


Ruu 
No.  6. 

Tons. 
6.537 
1.647 

91.816 
0.000 

Run 
No.  7. 

Tons.~  ~ 

9.728 

l.HOl 

88.371 

O.OUO 

Run 

No.  8. 

Run 
No.  9. 

Run               Run 
No.  10.           No.  11. 

Concentrates 

Mid«llings 

Tailings 

Slimes 

Tons. 
12.064 

1.694 
86.242 

0.000 

lOO.OUO 

Tons. 
13.168 
1.602 

85.230 
0.000 

100.000 

Tons.            Tons. 
12.171  1        15.137 

5.310            3.170 
82.519          81.693 

0.000           0.000 

Total 

1 00. 000 

100.000 

100.000        100.000 

Analyses  of  the  above   products   giving  percentages  of  galena  (PbS)  and 
quartz  (SiOs). 


Run  No.  6.    Run  No.  7.     Run  No.  8. 


Run  No.  9.  i  Run  No.  10. 


'   Per 

Cent. 

Concentrates 99.23 

Middlings .59.67 

Tailings 0.04 

6iimes , 


Per 

Cent. 

0.77 

40.33 

99.96 


o 

Per 

Cent. 

99.23 

23.10 

0.00 


3 


Per      Per 

Cent.  Cent. 

0.77  99.01 

76.90  17.00 

100.00    0.09 


03 

3 

<y 

Per 

Cent. 

0.99 

83.00 

99.91 


03       ] 

(J 

a 

X. 

o 

oi 

03 

^'^   - 

a 

Per 

Cent, 
97.50 
22.60 

0.35 


Per 
Cent. 

2.50 
77.40  I 
99.65 


oj 

N 

C 

t: 

a> 

c3 

"3 

S 

O 

(3 

Per 

Per 

Cent. 

99.31 

19.97 

0.24 


Cent, 

0.69 

80.03 

99.76 


Run  No.  11. 


Per 
Cent. 
97.86 
15.35 

0.44 


J3_ 

Per 

Cent. 

2.14 

84.65 

99.56 


Comparing  the  concentrates  of  runs  Xos.  12  to  17  (Table 
XIII.),  we  see  in  the  first  place  an  enormous  heaping-up  of  con- 
centrates in  run  No.  12.  The  weight,  49  tons,  is  more  than 
double  the  weight  of  all  the  other  five  runs  in  this  set  put 
together.  This  heaping-up  of  the  great  quantity  of  concen- 
trates on  the  table  which  treats  the  first  spigot  of  a  classifier  is 
one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  use  of  a  classifier  in  prep- 
aration for  feeding  Wilfley  tables.  If  we  look  at  the  total 
percentage  of  galena  and  quartz  in  the  concentrates  of  run  No. 
12  we  8^e  that  they  contain  99.26  per  cent,  of  galena  and  0.74 
per  cent,  of  quartz.  This  makes  an  extremely  good  showing, 
and  one  which  bids  for  favorable  consideration  of  the  classifier 
Bet. 

Looking  at  the  later  spigots,  that  is  to  say,  runs  Nos.  13  to  17, 
inclusive,  in  the  analyses,  we  see  that  the  percentage  of  quartz 
looks  high  in  the  coarser  sizes.  This  would  seem  a  serious 
di«<ad vantage  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  these  products 
which  have  the  high  percentages  of  quartz  are  so  small  in 
quantity  that  the  quartz  cuts  scarcely  any  figure  in  the  final 
r.frfcntaire  of  quartz  in  the  concentrates.     Altogether  this  set 
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Table  XIII. — Results  of  Runs  ^os,  12  to  17  Computed  to  Fall  Size, 

Note. — The  concentrates  have  been  sized  and  weighi-d   and   the   weights  computed   in 
;ons  and  fractions  thereof  on  the  lOO-ton  ba.>is. 


81ms. 

Run 

No.  IJ. 

Run 
No.  13. 

Run 
No.  n. 

Run 
No.  l.j. 

Run 
No.  !«;. 

Run 

No.  17. 

Through. 

On. 

mm. 

mm. 
2.06 
1.63 
1.44 
1.27 
1.10 
0.9(J 
0.84 
0.6.S 

T«>n«. 
0.128 
4.869 
6..3:;i 
7.S61 
4.4.V) 
4.093 
').H'.'tT 
3.674 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

~Ton». 

TonA. 

2.06 

O.CJOl 
0.001 
0.(H)2 
0.002 
0.002 
0.011 
0.036 

0.0003 

0.0003 

O.00U3 

0.0002 

0.0003 

0.001 

0.002 

1.63 

1.44 

1.27 

0.(KK).5 
0.000.3 
0.0003 
O.OUOo 

1.10 

<».96 

0.000.5 
0.0005 

0.84 

0.0004 

0.6.S 

0..57 

.3.615 

0.124 

o.oo<; 

0.001 

0.001 

0.0004 

0..57 

0.45 

4.  .347 

0.730 

0.054 

0.00.5 

0.004 

0.0023 

0.4.5 

0.36 

2.(h;3 

1.208 

0.174 

0.012 

0.007 

0.004 

o.:{f; 

0.2S 

1.232 

0.687 

0.6.56 

0.0*  ;o 

0.049 

0.015 

1 ».  2s 

0.24 

0.44.5 

0..3.S4 

0.41.5 

0.110 

0.077 

O.Olo 

0.24 

0.20 

0..3.30 

0.393 

0.697 

0.332 

0.138 

0.0.57 

O.20 

0.15 

0.1.52 

0.22:i 

0.701 

1.176 

0.220 

0.108 

0.1.5 

0.12 

o.oss 

0.084 

0..393 

1.321 

0.634 

0.086 

0.12 

0.10 

0.O29 

0.021 

0.143 

0.551 

0.748 

0.109 

0.10 

O.OS 

0.055 

0.029 

0. 104 

1.057 

2.300 

0.934 

0.08 

O.OO 

0.04.5 
49.649 

0.012 
3.9o0 

0.0.52 
3.398 

0.315 

1.539 
5.717 

3.650 

Foul  tons... 

4.940 

4.980 

Analyses  of  the  above  products  giving  percentages  of  galena  (PbS)  and  quartz  (SiO|). 


8Ue.        Run  Ko.  12.    !     Run  No.  13. 

Run  Ni>.  II. 

Galena.  Quartz. 
Per  Ct.  Per  a. 

Run  No.  10. 

Kuii  Nil.  lt>. 

Hun  No.  17. 

On.     Galena. 

Quartz.  Galena. 

QuarU. 
PeFCu 

Galena. 
Per  Ci. 

Quartz. 
PerCt. 

Galena. 
P*r  Ct. 

QuarU. 
Per  Ct. 

cialena. 
PerCU 

Quartz. 

mm.       IVr  ("l. 
2.(M>    lOO.W) 

PcrCi.  Per  a. 
0.00   

Per  Ct. 

1  *\:i     99.96 
1.44     99.96 

0.04    100.00 
0.04    KKI.OO 
0  0.5     93.10 
o.n;    91.45 
'•.31     h9.69 
0..55     95.6.3 
0.97     9<'..15 
1.24    97.49 
2.20    9S.01 
2.9.5    9H.80 
3.04    9S.24 
;.15    9H.96 
J.  49    99.:i.5 
2.49    99.  .58 
1.12    99.81 
2.2:;     99.82 
2.2<.»     99.K.3 
3.14     99.64 

0  71     08.62 

0.00 
O.OtJ 
6.90 
8.  .55 
10.31 
4.37 
3.85 
2.51 
1.99 
1.20 
1.76 
1.04 
0.65 
0.42 
0.19 
0.18 
0.17 

0  .36 

1  .;- 

(•»(). 00     40.00 
7.5.00     25.00 
75.00     2.5.00 
8.5.71     14.29 
HO.  00    20.00 
98.13       1.87 
97..58      2.42 
97.75      2.25 
9<).06      .3.94 
9<>..5S       3.42 
98.02       1.98 
9.S.57       1.43 
99.0.5       0.95 
99.42       0.5S 
99.  SO       0.20 
99. 8M       0.12 
99.. H6       0.14 
99  S"^       (»  1*J 

'.-  -  ■        1.1  . 

1.27     99.95 

b.ob 

87.  .50 
8.5.72 
50.00 
.50.00 
7.3.  .36 
20.  .50 
9.5.84 
97. 4r. 
98.93 
99.46 
99. 7«'. 
99.  Ki 
99.  H6 
99.84 

<>  .t5 

iobVoo 

12.  .50 

14.2X 

.50.00 

.50.00 

26.64 

79.  .50 

4.16 

2..54 

1.07 

0.54 

0.24 

0.17 

0.14 

0  1  r, 

1.10     '•"-' 

0.96 

0.84     'J"J.4-' 

O.fH) 
63.«,.3 
S.S.24 
.HH.7vS 
92.53 
93.54 
97.44 
9«i.37 
96.41 
97.14 
9S..37 
9«i.31 

«■»'(  s| 

>  1 

100.00 

.36.  .37 

11.76 

11.22 

7.47 

6.46 

2..56 

3.63 

.3.  .59 

2.H6 

1.6:i 

0.69 
0.16 

1  1« 

0.68    99.03 
0..')7    98.76 
0.45     97.80 
0.36    97.05 
0.28     9«'.  '••'. 
0.24 

0.20     .•       i 
0.15     97    .1 
0.12     9-  -- 
0.10     97  7  7 
0.08     97.71 
0.00     9«).8«i 

50.00 
33..3:J 
93.,s() 

9i'..".-J 
9S.2«» 
9S.58 
9'i  ■■  ■ 

97    ■'. 
9«.  ■'■_• 
9'.'    '." 
99  >•; 

50.01) 
r)6.67 
6.20 
.3.4H 
l.sO 
1.42 
0.61 

•_•  }  1 

«>.7(» 
0.14 

0.3S 
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Table  XIW— Results  of  B(ms  Xos.  12  h  17  Computed  to  Full  Size. 

Note. — The  niiddlings  have  been  sized  anil  weighed  and  the  weights  computed  in  tons 
and  fractions  thereof  on  the  100-ton  basis. 


Sixes. 

Run 

No.  12. 

Tons. 
0.005 

0.061 
0.788 
0.602 
0.951 
0.676 
0.605 
0.758 
0.  73 

Run 
No.  13. 

Tons. 

Run 
No.  14. 

Tons. 

Run 
No.  1.'). 

Run 
No.  IC). 

Tons. 

Run 

Through. 

On. 

No.  17. 

mm. 

mm. 
2.49 

2.0(1 
1.63 
1.-14 
1.27 
1.10 
0.96 
0.S4 
0.68 

Tons. 

Tons. 

2.49 

0.001 
0.015 
0.026 
0.037 
0.014 
0.018 
0.078 
0.120 

2. 06 

0.0i»2 
0.001 
0.0(»2 
0.002 
0.002 
0.005 
0.011 

1.63 

1.44 

1.27 

1.10 

0.0008 
0.00U3 
0.002 

0.96 

0.001 
0.001 

0.84 

0.001 

0.68 

0.57 

0.263 

0.194 

0.033 

0.003 

0.003 

0.001 

0.57 

0.45 

0.234 

0.494 

0.092 

0.020 

0.011 

0.003 

0.45 

0.36 

0.042 

0.188 

0. 183 

0.031 

0.025 

0.004 

0..36 

0.28 

0.030 

0.089 

0.236 

0.139 

0.064 

0.075 

0.28 

0.24 

0.015 

0.014 

0.048 

0.093 

0.070 

0.080 

0.24 

0.20 

0.011 

0.011 

0.068 

0.2o0 

0.213 

0.281 

0.20 

0.15 

0.004 

0.C08 

0.020 

0.146 

0.299 

0.809 

0.15 

0.12 

0.t04 

0.002 

0.005 

0.076 

0.188 

1.013 

0.12 

0.10 

0.001 

0.001 

0.001 

0.015 

0.051 

0.531 

0.10 

0.08 

0.004 

0.001 

0.001 

0.028 

0.060 

0.909 

0.08 

0.00 

0.007 

0.001 

0.001 
0.663 

0.025 
0.828 

0.057 

0.555 

Total  tons... 

6.534 

1.307 

1.043 

4.262 

Analyses  of  the  above  products  giving  percentages  of  galena  (PbS)  and  quartz  (SiOs). 


.-jze. 

Ran  No.  12. 

Run  No.  13. 

Run  No.  14. 

Run  No,  15. 

Run  No.  16.         Run 

No.  17. 

On. 

Galena. 
Per  Ct. 

Quartz. 

Galena. 
Per  Ct. 

Quartz. 
Per  a. 

Galena. 

Quartz.  Galena. 
PerCt.   PerCt. 

Quartz. 

Galena. 
PerCt. 

Quartz.  Galena. 
PerCt,  PerCt. 

Quartz. 

mm. 

Per  (Jt. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

2.49 

U.OO 

22.  :m 

31.80 

100.00 
77.66 
68.20 

2.06 

0.00 

8.84 

ibooo 

91.16 

1.63 

68.18 

81.82   



1.44 

2.").  40 

17.70 

7.93 

6.73 

4.04 

74.60 
82  80 
92.07 
9.8.27 
95.96 

10.87 
21.3.8 
28.29 
39.39 
38.92 

89.13 
78.67 
71.71 
60.61 
61.08 

55.55 
81.82 
41.40 
33.33 
44.45 

44.45 

1.27 

68.18 
.'>8.60 
66.67 
55.55 

1.10 

0.96 

16.67 
16,67 

83.38 
88.. 88 

0.84 

66.67 

.33,33 

0.6M 

3.10 

96.90 

29.42 

70.58 

42.44 

.'>7.56 

59.45 

40.55 

23.08 

76.92 

64.29 

3.5.71 

0.57 

2.43 

97.57 

25.14 

74.86    .87.50 

62.50 

61.54 

38.46 

66.67 

33.33 

62.39 

47,61 

0.45 

356 

96.44 

31.00 

69.00    38.80 

61.20 

62.27 

37.78 

79.58 

20.42 

7.5.52 

24,48 

0.36 

5.58 

94.42  1  47.98    52.07     8H.58 

61.42 

.59,76 

40.24 

47.72 

62.28 

83.34 

16,66 

0.28 

9.57 

90.48 

49.5:; 

50.47     82.44 

67.. 56 

88.83 

66.67 

28.51 

71.49 

28, 1 7 

71.83 

0.24 

16.15 

8.8.8.') 

46.20 

58.80    28.12 

71.88 

18.51 

81.49 

11.16 

88.85 

10.67 

89.33 

0.20 

22.80 

77  20 

52.99 

47.01 

26.72 

78.28 

18.45 

81.55 

5.86 

94,14 

4,60 

96,40 

0.15 

27.33 

72.fi7 

71.90 

28.10 

.82.77 

67.23 

16.98 

8.8.07 

4.91 

95,09 

2,25 

97.75 

0.12 

Q-       <IH 

4.02 

88.22 

11.78 

42.00 

ryH.OO 

2.8.79 

76.21 

6,27 

93,73 

3.54 

96,46 

0.10 

:.iU 

92.04 

7.96 

60.78 

39.22 

41.44 

68.56 

11.32 

88.68 

5.10 

94.90 

0.08 

J.  08 

91.95 

8.05 

74,16 

25.84 

79,81 

20.19 

40.12 

69,88 

11.12 

88.88 

0.00 

:.94 

9^;.  40 

.8.6<» 

6.32 

9.3.68 

98,07      1.93 

90.42 

9.68 

82,98 

17.02 

Total 
rnidd's 

13.85 

86.15 

84.43 

6.5.-57 

28.90    71.10 

16.26 

83.75 

16.28 

83.72 
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of  concentrates  is  so  good  that  it  would  be  accepted  by  any 
mill,  even  the  Missouri  mills,  where  such  clean  concentration 
is  required. 

Looking  at  the  middlings  (Table  XIV.),  we  see  that  the  quan- 
tity is  extremely  small,  and  can  be  made  to  disappear  in  a  con- 
tinuous run  by  feeding  them  back  on  to  the  table  without  harm- 
ing either  the  concentrates  or  the  tailings.  They  have,  how- 
ever, some  very  interesting  features  that  are  worthy  of  note. 
The  galena  in  the  12th  run  runs  high  in  the  coarse  and  in  the 
tine,  and  very  low  in  the  middle  sizes,  there  being  a  great 
heaping-up  of  quartz  in  this  i>art.  This  same  point  is  true  in 
the  ItJth  and  17th  runs  to  a  very  marked  dei^ree.  It  is  aj^ain 
true  to  a  less  marked  degree  in  the  14th  and  loth  runs,  and  it 
appears  not  to  be  true  at  all  in  the  13th  run. 

Looking  at  the  tailings  (Table  XV.),  we  see  that  run  Xo.  12 
stands  out  pre-eminent,  having  only  0.29  per  cent,  of  galena  in 
the  whole  tailings,  and  the  tailings  of  runs  Xos.  13  t«)  17  are 
very  low  in  galena,  and  would  probably  pass  in  any  concentrat- 
ing establishment. 

We  have  one  feature  liere  which  does  not  and  cannot  happen 
in  sized  runs,  Xos.  6  to  11 — viz.,  the  tailings  get  richer  in 
galena  down  to  the  finer  sizes;  but  when  we  look  at  the  ton- 
naire  we  find  that  there  is  scarcely  any  weiirht  of  material  down 
in  those  sizes,  and  therefore  this  loss  is  not  serious  and  does 
not  bring  up  the  percentairc  of  Lralena  in  the  final  tailings  to  a 
serious  extent. 

Fig.  4  is  an  ideal  sketch  of  what  hapjiens  at  the  discharging- 
corner  of  a  Wiltley  table.  Running  from  coarse  on  the  lower 
edge  to  fine  on  the  upper,  .1,  />,  (\  I),  K,  /•',  (r\  an«l  //  repre- 
sent the  «litferent  sizes  of  galena.  It  appears  that  they  arrange 
themselves  approximately  according  to  this  order  on  the  Wil- 
fley  table.  Li  like  nnmner,  the  quartz-grains  arrange  them- 
selves approxinuitely  in  order  of  size,  !»eginning  at  the  lower 
edge  with  the  largest  grade  and  running  smaller  ami  smaller 
upwards,  as  indicate<l  by  the  letters  /,  ./,  A',  />,  J/,  A',  0,  and 
J\  The  slimes  at  once  take  ofi'the  galena  (//),  an<l  the  quartz 
(P).  These  finest  of  all  grains  have  not  sutHeieiit  weight  to 
hold  them  up  to  the  upper  edge,  where  mathematical  logic 
would  place  them.  They  therefore  go  into  the  slimes.  The 
next  grade,  G  (galena),  and  0  (quartz),  are  not  fine  enough  to 
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Table  XV. — Results  of  Buns  Xos.  12  to  17  Computed  to  Fall  Size, 

Note. — The  tailings  have  been  sized  and  weighed  and  the  weights  computed  in  tons  and 
fniction>  thereof  on  the  100-ton  basis. 


Size. 

Run 

Run 

Run 

Run 

Run 

Run 

On. 

No.  12. 
Tons. 

No.  13. 

No.  14. 

No.  15. 
Tons. 

No.  16. 

No.  17. 

mm. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

2.49 

0.042 

1.762 

0.043 
1.336 

2.0ti 

0.056 

0.027 

1.63 

18.040 

18.429 

2.083 

0.023 

0.016 

1.44 

10.232 

21.674 

4.434 

0.017 

o.bie 

0.011 

1.27 

8.176 

20.207 

11.129 

0.030 

0.016 

0.011 

1.10 

2.828 

11.066 

9.884 

0.071 

0.016 

0.011 

0.96 

1.590 

7.877 

8.167 

0.185 

0.021 

0.022 

0.84 

1.457 

7.835 

13.670 

0.780 

0.026 

0.016 

0.68 

0.281 

2.676 

13.131 

1.843 

0.047 

0.033 

0.57 

0.1 7S 

2.098 

11.080 

7.316 

0.163 

0.044 

0.4.5 

0.103 

1.122 

14.410 

21.851 

2.381 

1.945 

0.36 

0.021 

0.121 

4.532 

20.371 

5.709 

5.423 

0.28 

0.019 

0.097 

2.604 

30.530 

34.072 

31.480 

0.24 

0.015 

0.038 

0.437 

5.486 

17.393 

17.182 

0.20 

0.017 

0.024 

0.220 

4.473 

18.103 

19.917 

0.15 

0.012 

0.019 

0.087 

0.790 

10.150 

10.175 

0.12 

0.015 

0.014 

0.083 

0.240 

3.129 

2.845 

0.10 

0.002 

0.009 

0.010 

0.084 

1.249 

0.911 

0.08 

0.010 

0.029 

0.010 

0.071 

0.580 

0.544 

0.00 

0.017 

0.029 

0.012 
95.939 

0.044 

0.169 
93.240 

0.172 

Totol  tons..... 

44.817 

94.743 

94.232 

90.758 

Analyses  of  the  above  products  giving  percentages  of  galena  (PbS)  and  quartz  (SiOj). 


Size. 

! 
Ran  No.  12. 

Run  No.  13. 

Galena.  Quartz. 
Per  a.  PerCt. 

Run  No.  14. 

Run  No.  15. 

Run  No.  16. 

Run  No.  17. 

On. 

Galena. 

Per  a.; 

Quartz. 

Galena. 

Quartz. 
Per  Ct. 

Galena. 
PerCt. 

Quartz. 

Galena. 

Quartz. 
Per  Ct. 

Galena. 

Quartz. 

mm. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

2.49 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.52 

100.00 
100.00 
100.0(J 
99.48 

0.00   100.00 
O.OO  100.00 
0.08    99.92 
0.07    99.93 

2.o»; 

0.(XJ 
0.00 
0.09 

100.00 
100.00 
99.91 

0.00 

0.00 
0.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 



1  .fiS 

' 

1.44 

0.00 

100.00 

0.00 

100.00 

1.27 

0.20 
0..38 
0.r,7 
0.74 
'76 
J.  20 

99.80 
99.62 
99.33 
99.26 
99.24 
98.80 

0.48  ]  99.52 
0.09  ;  99.91 
0.18    99.82 
0.18    99.82 
0.54    99.46 
1.16  '  98.84 

0.06 
0.06 
0  03 

99.94 
99.94 

09  07 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100  00 
100.00 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
1.10 
0.32 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
98.90 
99.68 

1.10 

0.96 



f»  w« 

0.03    99.97 
0.02    99.98 
0.02    99.98 

,,,,1 

1 

0.-.; 

"o.'oo 

100.00 

0.4n 

10'^ 

OS.  97 

6.04    98.06 

0.10    99.90 

0.17 

99.88 

0.86 

99.14 

1.36 

98.64 

' 

-  7-2 

16.fX>    84.00 

0.84     99.16 

0.23 

99.77 

0.45 

99.55 

0.69 

99.31 

-.  '.rZ 

8.8.05    »;r,.o5 

2.08    97.92 

0.98 

99.02 

0.17 

99.83 

0.34 

99.66 

O.-ii 

t^.J2 

\H).7H 

27.r,0    72.40 

.8.88 

96.12 

0.27 

99.73 

0.30 

99.70 

0.58 

99.42 

0.2U 

5.»14 

94.:^J 

19.00    81.00 

5.21 

94.79 

0.43 

99.57 

0.85 

99.65 

0.55 

99.45 

0.15 

5.  IK) 

94.10 

1.3.32    86.68 

7.73 

92.27 

3.30 

96.70 

0.44 

99.56 

0.54 

99.46 

0.12 

7.5^) 

92.50 

15.30  ,  84.70 

9.59 

90.41 

8.97 

91.08 

0.87 

99.13 

1.01 

98.99 

0.10 

•    5.40 

94.60 

40.40  '  59.fi0 

72.79 

27.21 

17.32 

82.68 

1.83 

98.17 

2.07 

97.93 

' 

71.62 

55.55    44.45 

21.43 

78.57 

26.55 

73.46 

7.04 

92.96 

7.38 

92.62 

14.07 

H7.00    1.8.00 

68.68 

31.. 32 

68.82 

31.68 

42.36 

57.64 

44.28 

55.72 

Total 

0.29 

99.71 

0.36  '  99.64 

0.20 

99.80 

1 

0.65 

99.46 

1    0.46 

99.54 

0.66 

99.34 
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go  into  the  slimes  nor  coarse  enough  to  stand  up  against  the 
water-current  in  the  position  shown  in  the  sketch.  These 
grains  are  found,  therefore,  sprinkled  through  the  concentrates, 
middlings  and  tailings.  See  the  heaping-up  of  galena  in  the 
small  sizes  in  Tables  VIII.,  IX.  and  X. 

Havintc  laid  out  our  argument  in  this  way,  it  now  remains 
tor  us  to  compare  by  means  of  this  diagram  runs  Xos.  1  to  5, 
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Tablk. 

♦J  to  11,  and  \'l  to  17,  and  to  see  why  it  is  that  runs  Nt)S.  t»  to 
11  and  Xos.  12  to  17  are  so  much  hotter  than  runs  Xos.  1  to  5. 
Runs  Xo8.  1  to  5  take  the  products  just  at*  they  are  shown  in 
Fig.  4  and  give  galena,  (\  />,  £",  F,  in  the  concentrates  con- 
taminated by  quartz,  (N).  See  the  h«*a]>ing-up  of  the  quartz  a 
little  below  the  middle  size  in  Table  \'III.,  and  the  middlings 
that  give  quartz,  A',  />,  and  M,  contaminated  by  galena,  .4,  /?, 
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C,  and  G.  See  tlie  heapiiig-iip  of  galena  among  the  large  grains 
and  among  the  small  grains  in  Table  IX.,  and  the  tailings  have 
in  them  the  cpiartz,  /,  J,  and  0,  contaminated  by  galena,  G. 
See  the  heaping-up  of  galena  in  the  fine  sizes  in  Table  X. 
Runs  Xos.  6  to  11,  on  the  other  hand,  have  put  together  on  the 
coarse  table,  quartz,  /,  and  galena.  A,  which  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  one  another  (see  Table  XII.),  and  therefore 
make  almost  100  per  cent,  of  galena  in  the  concentrates,  and 
almost  100  per  cent,  of  quartz  in  the  tailings.  The  little  acci- 
dental middling-product,  simply  being  the  dividing-line  be- 
tween the  two  products,  goes  back  on  the  table  and  disappears. 
On  the  second  table  we  treat  quartz,  J,  and  galena,  B,  with  the 
same  result.  On  the  third  table  we  treat  quartz,  K,  and  galena, 
C,  with  the  same  result.  On  the  fourth  table  quartz,  L,  and 
galena.  D  :  on  the  fifth  table  quartz,  M,  and  galena,  E ;  on  the 
sixth  table  quartz,  N,  and  galena,  F.  There  seems  no  reason 
logically  why  these  should  not  turn  out  100  per  cent,  of  galena 
in  the  concentrates  and  100  per  cent,  of  quartz  in  the  tailings. 
The  probable  reason  why  we  did  not  obtain  those  figures  was 
that  the  accidental  flat  scales  and  the  fine  abrasions  of  galena 
went  where  they  should  not. 

Going  to  the  third  set  of  runs,  Xos.  12  to  17,  we  need  to 
bring  in  an  ideal,  picture  of  the  products  of  a  classifier  by 
means  of  Fig.  5.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  drop  into  a  tall 
tube  of  water  grains  of  quartz  ranging  from  our  maximum 
size  down  to  zero,  and  grains  of  galena  in  the  same  way,  and 
that  these  grains  are  of  approximately  the  same  shape,  then  the 
rate  of  settling  of  these  grains  may  be  stated  in  the  following 
terms:  the  larger  grains  of  a  single  mineral  will  settle  faster 
than  the  smaller  grains;  and  when  we  compare  the  two  gravi- 
ties of  quartz  and  galena,  the  higher  gravity  will  settle  faster 
than  the  lower  gravity  for  the  same  size.  So  definite  is  this 
law  that  if  we  look  for  equal-settling  particles,  we  shall  find 
that  the  grain  of  quartz  which  is  equal-settling  with  the  grain 
of  galena  is  about  3  or  4  times  the  diameter  of  the  grain  of 
galena.  See  settling- ratios  in  Table  III.  We  may,  therefore, 
construct  the  ideal  diagram.  Fig.  5,  and  we  can  draw  a  set  of 
horizontal  lines  across  it,  putting  the  equal-settling  grains  to- 
gether, ranging  from  the  heavier  grains  of  the  first  spigot  in 
the  lower  ]>art  of  the  diagram  u])  to  the  lighter  grains  of  tlie 
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tiller  Spigot  at  the  upper  part  of  tlie  diagram.  We  see  then 
that  spigot  1  contains  a  large  amount  of  galena  ranging  from 
the  coarsest  size  down  to  one-quarter  the  diameter  of  the 
coarsest  quartz,  and  that  the  quartz  is  almost  all  in  the  coarse 
sizes.  See  spigot  l,Tahle  III.  This  is  exactly  what  we  found 
in  our  run  No.  12.  See  the  heai»ing-ni»  of  galena  in  the  large 
sizes  in  Table  XIII. 

overflow!  ^'  •  "^ 

I  O  O •G, 

SPIGOT  6  .V  O •Gi 

SPIGOT  5  J/  O •Gx 

SPIGOT  A  L  Q *^ 

SPIGOT  3  K  Q •"^3 

SPIGOT  a  J  C) •^« 

SPIGOT  I  /  (~J %t\ 


If 
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Spigot  2  has  snudl  galena  and  large  (pnirtz,  hut  hoth  are 
a  little  smaller  than  those  in  spigot  1.  Spigot  8,  again,  has  small 
galena  and  larger  quartz,  hut  a  little  smaller  tlian  spigot  2,  and 
80  on  up  the  scale  with  spigot  4,  spigot  5  ami  spigot  (i.  See 
the  heaping-up  of  gulenn  in  smaller  sizes,  Tahle  XIII..  and  of 
ijuartz  in  larger  sizes  in  Tal>li'  \\  . 

Looking  at  our  diagram,  Fig.  5,  to  see  wliat  will  happen 
when   tliese  several  spigots   are  put   upon   the  tahle,  we  shall 
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lind  that  run  No.  12  receives  galena,  A,  B,  C\  JD,  E,  i^,  and  F^^ 
and  quartz,  /.  Logically  these  have  nothing  to  do  with  one 
another,  and  therefore  should  make  for  perfect  separation. 
Spio-ot  2  fed  in  run  Xo.  13  would  have  quartz,  J,  and  ga- 
lena, F^.  Spigot  3  would  have  quartz,  K,  and  galena,  F^,  and 
so  on.  Spigots  4,  5,  and  6  could  work  their  way  up,  having 
quartz  always  larger,  and  therefore  belonging  at  a  lower  place 
on  the  table,  and  galena  of  smaller  diameter  belonging  at  a 
higher  place  on  the  table,  making  for  clean  separation  of  con- 
centrates and  tailings,  with  a  middling  product  that  can  go 
directly  back  on  the  table  and  disappear.  In  proof  of  this,  see 
points  of  heaping-up  of  galena  and  quartz  in  Tables  XIII.  and 
XV. 

In  the  light  of  Fig.  4,  comparing  runs  12  to  17  with  runs  6 
to  11  we  see  that  the  natural  lines  for  quartz  and  galena  are 
farther  apart  for  the  classified  products  than  for  the  sized  pro- 
ducts. For  example,  in  run  12  the  galena  lines  A  to  F  average 
farther  from  the  quartz  I  than  does  the  galena  A  of  run  6. 
Again,  in  run  13  the  galena  i^is  farther  from  quartz  J  than  is- 
the  galena  B  from  quartz  Jin  run  7.  In  like  manner  we  may 
compare  classified  runs  14,  15,  16,  and  17  with  sized  runs  8^ 
9,  10,  and  11. 

This  demonstrates  that  with  perfect  classification  the  work 
will  be  better  done  on  the  Wilfley  table  than  with  sizing,  and 
it  also  shows  that  with  much  middle  weight  mineral  or  in- 
cluded grains  a  good  classifier  will  probably  be  more  efficient 
than  screens. 

Conclusions. 

1.  The  natural  product  as  feed  for  a  Wilfley  table  is  com- 
pletely outclassed  and  surpassed  by  sized-product  feed  and  by 
classifier-product  feed. 

2.  While  the  sized-product  feed,  as  shown  in  Table  VIL,aiv 
pears  to  have  done  better  work  than  the  classifier-product 
feed,  if  we  give  full  weight  to  the  great  performance  of  run  Xo. 
12,  we  can  agree  that  this  has  fully  offset  the  slight  falling- 
off  of  runs  Xos.  13  to  17,  and  that  the  classifier-feed  work  is 
fully  up  to  the  sized-feed  work  on  the  Wilfley  table,  and  with 
a  perfect  classifier  the  work  will  be  Ijctter  done  than  with 
scree  na. 
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Coal-Briquetting  in  the   United   States.* 

BV    KDWAKI)    W     PARKKR.    WASHINfJTON.  D.  C. 

(loruiuo  Mei'tiiig,  July,  1".*>7.) 

N(rrE. — The  material  from  which  this  paper  has  been  prepare<l  \va»  collected 
for  the  i\  S.  Gn>lofjiral  Surretj  Bnlletin,  No.  SH),  Contributions'  to  Fx'onomic 
4ieologj,  1W<»,  and  ap|)ears  also,  though  in  somewhat  more  extended  form  with- 
out illustrations,  in  that  publication. 

Although  the  briquettiiig  of  coals  and  li^^^nites  has  been  car- 
ried on  for  many  years  in  Europe,  and  has  reached  a  particu- 
larly higli  state  of  development  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Ger- 
many, it  has  made  comparatively  little  progress  in  the  United 
States.  The  causes  for  the  backwardness  of  the  United  States 
in  this  regard  are  several,  an<l  first  among  them  has  been  the 
iibundant  supply  of  cheap  raw  fuel  with  which  the  manufac- 
tured article  has  to  compete.  With  our  millions  of  acres  of 
<,*oal-productive  territory,  from  which  tlic  product  can  in  most 
<;a8e8  be  cheaply  extracted,  it  has  appeared  in  many  districts 
more  economical  to  waste  the  slack  or  cuhn,  which  con- 
stitutes a  consi<lerable  percentage  of  tin*  product,  than  to 
attempt  to  save  it  at  the  additional  expense  required  for  bri- 
quetting.  It  is  for  this  rcasoti  that  the  view  in  all  sections 
of  the  anthracite-region  ot  Pennsylvania  is  marred  by  the 
unsightly  culm-banks  which  encumber  the  ground,  and  that 
in  some  of  the  bituminous-districts  one  sees  huge  piles  of' 
unmarketable  slack  allowed  to  burn  up  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  tliem.  Wiieii  the  coal  is  of  a  coking  <juality,  or  when 
the  slack  can  \h:  used  for  steam ing-purposes,  these  losses 
are  not  sustained,  but  nniny  thousands  of  tons  of  what  might 
be  converte<l  into  usable  tuel  have  bi-en  wasted  everv  vear 
simply  because  of  tlte  increased  expense  involved  in  its  prepa- 
ration. 

*  I'ubliHhetl  by  |M*nniMNion  uf  the  IMrector  of  the  V.  S.  Geological  Sur\'eT. 
Vol..  XXXVIII.— :u» 
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Tlie  rational  development  of  the  briquetting-industry  has 
also  been  retarded  by  the  attempts  to  exploit  patented  or  secret 
processes  for  which  all  kinds  of  extravagant  claims  have  been 
made,  but  which  have  almost  invariably  proved  expensive  and 
unprofitable,  and  the  investment  of  capital  in  enterprises  of 
this  character  has  been  discouraged  accordingly.  The  Patent 
Office  records  teem  with  patents  issued  on  all  sorts  of  inven- 
tions relating  to  binders,  many  of  which  are  as  fanciful  as  the 
idea  of  perpetual  motion. 

Another  reason  for  the  failure  to  build  up  a  briquetting-in- 
dustry in  the  anthracite-region  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  best 
opportunity  for  its  development  is  offered,  has  been  the  opposi- 
tion shown  by  some  of  the  operators  to  the  introduction  of  a 
manufactured  domestic  fuel  which  would  come  into  competi- 
tion with  the  prepared  sizes  of  anthracite.  And  such  an 
opposition  is  natural.  The  competition  of  bituminous  coal  has 
almost  entirely  shut  out  anthracite  as  a  steam-fuel.  The  use 
of  coke  has  supplanted  the  use  of  anthracite  for  iron-making, 
and  the  use,  for  domestic  purposes,  of  coke  and  gas  made  from 
bituminous  coal  is  growing.  Owing  to  the  greater  depths  to 
which  the  mining  of  anthracite  is  being  carried,  the  thinner 
and  less  favorably  located  beds  which  are  being  worked,  and 
to  the  increasing  tendency  in  labor-cost,  the  mining  and  pre- 
paring of  anthracite  are  constantly  becoming  more  expensive  on 
one  hand,  while  competition  is  becoming  more  keen  on  the 
other.  A  certain  rate  of  production  must  be  kept  up  for  the 
protection  of  the  properties  themselves,  and  when  all  these 
conditions  are  considered,  the  unfavorable  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  operators  toward  further  competition  is  at  least  realizable. 

Still  another  reason  wliich  has  been  assigned,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  for  our  lialting  progress  in  fuel-briquetting  has  been 
the  lack  of  assurance  of  a  regular  supply  of  coal-tar  pitch  at 
reasonably  low  prices.  Out  of  the  many,  and  sometimes  costly, 
attempts  that  have  marked  the  incubating  j)eriod  of  briquet- 
ting  development  has  grown  the  knowledge  that  coal-tar  pitch 
must  be  relied  upon  to  supply,  in  the  eastern  States  at  least, 
all,  or  the  greater  part,  of  the  binding-material.  In  California, 
Arizona,  and  other  parts  of  the  far  West,  asphaltic  pitch,  the 
reHidual  product  from  the  refining  of  the  heavy  asphalt-])a8e 
petroleums  of  that  region,  has  been,  and   is  now,  successfully 
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used  in  recently  constructed  briquetting-plants.  But  in  the 
East,  coal-tar  pitch  is  the  base  of  the  economically  successful 
cementini^-material.  The  extended  investigations  carried  on 
at  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  coal-testing  plant  at  St.  Louis 
l>ear  out  this  statement.'  These  investigations  included  ex- 
periments with  all  kinds  of  organic  and  inorganic  hinders,  em- 
bracing, besides  coal-tar  pitch,  such  materials  as  rosin,  sugar- 
house  refuse,  molasses,  acid-sludge,  quick-lime,  and  various 
mixtures.  The  results  show  that  coal-tar  an<l  asphaltic  pitch 
are  the  onlv  reallv  successful  binders.  Anv  materials  used 
with  them  must  possess  above  all  others  the  essential  virtue 
of  clieapness. 

But  while  it  is  claimed  tluit  tlie  briquetting-industry  has 
been  held  back  by  the  lack  of  Jissurance  of  a  steady  supply  of 
coal-tar  pitch,  it  also  happens  that  one  of  the  reasons  assigned 
for  the  comparatively  slow  development  of  the  by-product 
coking-ovens  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  few  years  is 
the  lack  of  a  profitable  demand  for  coal-tar,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal by-products  of  the  retort  coke-ovens.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  demand  for  creosoting-oils  to  be  used  for  the  preser- 
vation of  ties,  bridge-timbers,  etc.,  by  the  railroad-companies 
is  far  beyond  tlie  present  domestic  production  of  that  coal-tar 
product,  an<l  the  statistics  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  show  that  our  imports  of 
the  chemical  products  of  coal-tar  exceed  §10,000,000  in  value 
yearly.  To  the  ordinary  observer  it  would  appear  that  the 
conditions  here  presented  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  organ- 
ization of  a  community  of  interests  which  would  prove  profit- 
able to  the  projectors  and  beneficial  to  the  general  public.  The 
constantly  increasing  expense  involved  in  the  mining  and  prep- 
aration of  anthracite  coal  is  makin*;  that  comnjoditv  slowlv 
but  surely  more  and  more  of  a  luxury,  and  manufactured  fuel 
which  will  take  the  place  of  anthracite  for  domestic  use,  partic- 
ularly among  consumers  of  moderate  means,  appears  to  be 
needed.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  northeastern  section  of 
the  United  States. 

Two    of    the    bri(|uetting-plants    recently    constructed,    and 
which   are  (liscimnefl  in  more  detail  in  the  following  pages,  in- 

/  nur.,  Siatrji  (ir...  .,j,..u  Surrry  finlirtiiu  Ko»,  261  «nd  290  (1905),  and   Profn- 
aiontil  I'aprr  No.  48  ( 1906). 
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dicate  somewhat  of  a  *' getting  together"  of  the  coal-tar  pro- 
ducing and  the  briquetting-interests.  These  are  the  plants  of 
the  United  Gas  Improvement  Co.,  at  Point  Breeze,  Philadel- 
phia, and  of  the  Semet-Solvay  Co.,  at  Del  Ray,  Mich.  Both 
companies  are  producers  of  coal-tar,  and  the  plants  have  been 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  briquetting  mixtures  of  anthra- 
cite-culm and  coke-breeze. 

It  appears  now,  moreover,  that  the  period  of  failure  and  dis- 
couragement has  passed,  and  that  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
briquetted  fuel  is  being  placed  upon  a  substantial  footing. 
The  iirst  successful  plant  in  the  United  States  of  which  I  have 
any  definite  knowledge  was  one  built  at  Stockton,  Cal.,  a 
few  years  ago  by  the  San  Francisco  &  San  Joaquin  Coal  Co. 
This  plant,  unfortunately,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1905,  and  the  plans  for  its  reconstruction,  this  time  at  San 
Francisco,  were  interrupted  by  the  earthquake  and  fire  which 
destroyed  a  large  portion  of  that  city  in  April,  1906. 

During  the  past  two  years  a  number  of  briquetting-plants 

have  been  constructed,  and  as  complete  descriptions  of  them 

as  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  are  given  in  the  subsequent 

pages.     Some  of  them  have  been  put  in  operation  since  Jan. 

1,  1907. 

IN'ew  York,  N.  Y. 

New  Jersey  Briquettimj  Co. — During  1904  and  1905  the  New 
Jersey  Briquetting  Co.  of  New  York  constructed  at  the  foot  of 
Washington  Street,  in  Brooklyn,  a  plant  for  exploiting  the  bri- 
quetting-process  of  the  Zwoyer  Fuel  Co.  This  plant  was  in- 
tended to  be  operated  in  connection  with  a  coal-yard  on  Adams 
Street,  but  during  the  construction  of  the  piers  and  anchorages 
for  the  new  Manhattan  bridge,  the  company  was  prohibited 
from  oi»erating  the  tramway  from  the  coal-yard  to  the  plant. 
Tliis  naturally  interfered  with  the  operations  of  the  plant,  and 
as  extensive  storage-capacity,  either  for  raw  material  or  for  the 
product,  had  not  been  jirovided  for,  the  work  already  done  has 
been  accomplished  under  much  disadvantage.  The  prohibi- 
tion put  upon  the  tramway,  and  the  lack  of  dock-facilities  for 
loading  and  unloading  material,  have  crippled  the  plant  to  such 
an  extent  that  what  was  supposed  to  Ixi  an  excellent  location 
hae  turned  out  to  be  an  unfortunate  one,  and  the  present 
methods  of  receiving    and   handling  the    material   make    the 
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Operations  too  expensive  for  successful  competition  of  the  bri- 
quettes with  raw  fuel.  As  a  result  of  these  unfortunate  condi- 
tions it  is  proposed  to  remove  the  plant  to  a  site  better  adapted 
for  the  receiving,  storage,  and  shipment  of  material.  The 
officials  of  both  the  New  Jersey  Briquetting  Co.  and  the 
Zwoyer  Fuel  Co.  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  experimental 
results,  and  arc  confident  of  making  the  enterprise  a  commer- 
cial success. 

A  description  of  the  plant  in  Brooklyn  has  already  been 
puldislied,'-  and  the  following  notes  are  partly  abstracted  there- 
from and  partly  furnished  by  Mr.  Virgil  II.  Ilcwes,  Treasurer 
of  the  Zwoyer  Fuel  Co. 

Prior  to  the  construction  of  the  plant  in  J5rooklyn,  the 
Zwoyer  Fuel  Co.  had  built  a  small  experimental  plant  in  Jersey 
City,  X.  J.,  but  while  this  was  of  sufficient  capacity  for  this 
purpose,  it  was  not  large  enough  to  be  operated  as  a  commer- 
cial un<lertaking,  and  was  abandoned. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  after  a  considerable  expenditure 
of  time  and  money  in  experimenting  with  different  kinds  of 
binders,  coal-tar  pitcli  was  decided  upon  as  best  suited  to  the 
work,  a  decision  which  has  been  generally  reached  in  the 
eastern  States,  as  asphaltic  pitch  has  been  ado|»tcd  in  the  far 
West,  where  that  article  is  cheaply  obtained.  During  the  pro- 
gress of  the  experimental  work,  about  200  tons  of  briquettes 
were  made  with  a  binder  composed  of  G.25  per  cent,  of  rosin 
and  oil,  1.5  per  cent,  of  flour  an<l  water,  and  from  G  to  10  j»er 
cent,  of  bituminous  coal,  the  body  of  tlie  briquette  being  an- 
thracite-dust. About  'JOO  tons  of  briquettes  were  n»ade,  using 
from  5  to  7  per  cent,  of  rosin  and  oil  and  10  per  cent,  of  bitu- 
minous coal;  400  tons  were  made  with  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  of 
woo<l-pitch  and  10  per  cent,  of  bituminous  coal,  and  1,500  tons 
were  nuule  with  from  ♦>  to  7  j>er  cent,  of  coal-tar  pitch  alone. 
In  applying  the  binder  <luring  the  last  three  experiment**  an 
atnmizer  was  used. 

The  plant  in  Brooklyn  has  a  capacity  of  10  tons  per  hour, 
and  was  built  for  the  purposes  of  <lenionstration.  During  the 
wifiter  and  spring  of  1005-1)  about  :5,000  tons  of  anthracite-bri- 
quettes were  made  an*l  sold.  The  price  received  was  $5  per 
ton   ot    2,000   lb.  at    the  plant,  $5.50   per   ton    delivered,  and 
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$6.60  per  ton  in  bags  of  100  lb.  each.  These  prices  were 
$0.50  below  the  prices  of  the  domestic  sizes  of  anthracite. 

A  plan  of  the  building,^  which  is  nearly  triangular  in  out- 
line, is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  which  gives  also  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  machinery. 

The  anthracite-dust  is  received  on  Washington  Street  at  the 
end  of  a  screw-conveyor,  which  carries  it  to  the  foot  of  an 
elevator,  where  it  is  lifted  to  the  top  of  the  plant  and  is  then 
spouted  to  a  screen  located  over  the  dust-bin.  The  coarser 
material  is  spouted  either  to  the  boiler-room  or  to  an  over-size 
bin  in  the  rear  of  the  dust-bin,  and  from  here  fed  into  a  crusher 


WASHINGTON    STREET 


Via.  1. — Plan  of  the  Plant  of  the  New  Jersey  Briquetting  Co., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

and  then  passes  to  the  foot  of  tlie  dust-elevator,  where  it  is 
again  carried  to  the  screen.  The  dust  is  drawn  from  the  dust- 
bin by  a  conveyor  driven  from  a  variable-speed  countershaft, 
and  is  fed  to  the  16-in.  by  36-in.  roll-crusher.  It  then  passes 
to  an  elevator  which  carries  it  to  the  mixers.  After  passing 
through  mixers  Nos.  1  to  6  it  is  carried  to  the  second  floor, 
when  it  falls  into  the  press-hopper. 

From  the  press  the  briquettes  are  carried  by  a  belt-conveyor 
to  the  baking-oven  (when  smokeless  briquettes  are  wanted), 
and  are  then  elevated  to  and  distributed  upon  the  cooling- 
table,  which  is  located  on  the  second  floor.     After  cooling,  the 
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bri(iiiette8  are  run  into  chutes  and  loaded  into  waijons  for  de- 
liverin*;,  or  are  stored.  In  New  York  the  )»riquette8  sold 
readily  when  not  haked. 

On  one  side  of  the  dust-hin   a  soft-coal   hin  was  built   from 
which  soft  coal  was  fed  into  a  10-in.  l>v  4-in.  roll-cruslier  and 


l«0.ft 


r;^.'. 


Fio.  2. — Plan  ani>  Ki.kvation  ok   no    Mivm 


paflsod  to  the  same  elevator  which  carries  the  <lust  to  the 
mixers,  development  has  shown  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
use  the  Bort  coal  with  anthracite-dust.  However,  this  hin  is 
used  when  exp«rimental  runs  are  made  requiring  the  mixitii; 
of  different  materials  with  the  «lust. 
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The  Biiulor. — Coal-tar  pitcli,  used  as  a  binder,  is  received  oi> 
xhv  Plymouth  Street  side  of  the  building.  It  is  hoisted  to  the 
second  floor  by  means  of  a  barrel-hoist,  where  the  staves  are 
removed  and  the  pitch  is  thrown  into  the  binder  melting-tank 
(the  tank  holding  about  15  tons  of  pitch),  and  pumped  by 
means  of  a  rotary-pump  into  the  storage  or  hot  binder-tank,, 
where  it  is  kept  heated. 

The  Mixers. — Fig.  2  shows  a  plan  and  an  elevation,  with  the 
relative  position  of  the  connecting  mixers  and  heat-flues,  and 
F'ig.  3  shows  a  section  of  a  typical  mixer  unit.  The  number 
ot  units  necessar}'  in  a  mixer  depends  upon  the  material  to  be 
briquetted  and  the  condition  in  which  it  is  received.  At  this 
plant  six  were    used,  and    have   proved  well    adapted  to  the 
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Fig.  3. — Section  of  a  Typical  Mixer. 

handling  of  coal,  hard  and  soft,  wet  or  dry,  coke-breeze,  and 
even  iron-concentrates. 

The  dust  enters  No.  1  mixer  at  (\  Fig.  2,  and  is  carried 
through  mixers  Nos.  1  to  6  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
arrows  to  a  point,  0,  mixer  No.  6,  and  then  by  conveyor  to  the 
press.  In  passing  through  mixers  Xos.  1  and  2  the  dust  i» 
heated  by  the  furnaces,  F^  and  i^.^,  to  drive  oflT  all  the  mois- 
ture. The  coal-tar  pitch,  being  previously  heated,  is  pumped 
from  the  storage-tank  by  a  small  rotary-pinnp  driven  from  a 
variable-speed  countershaft,  which  regulates  the  percentage  of 
j»it<h  used. 

The  pitch  is  delivered  to  the  mixer  \o.  3  at  the  point,  Ty 
Fie.  2,  where  it  is  atomized  by  means  of  a  steam-jet. 

Tlif  above  apparatus  and  process  are  patented. 
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The  Press. — The  roll  type  of  press,  shown  in  Fii^:.  4,  is  usetl, 
the  rolls  heing  huilt  up  of  disks  which  are  milled  to  form  the 
pockets  and  are  then  assemhled  and  holted  togetlier  on  tlie 
shaft.  This  method,  as  well  a>  the  design  of  the  hriquettes, 
is  patented.  Two  sizes  of  l)riquettes  are  made,  1^  in.  l»y  IJ 
in.  by  IJ  in.  and  2J  in.  l.y  21  in.  hy  IJ  in.  The  briquettes 
are  square  "pillow"  or  "pin-cushion"  shape.  The  smaller 
ones  weiffh  2  oz.  and  the  lari^er  3.3  oz. 

Cooling-Table. — The  cooling-table  consists  of  three  endless 
belts  composed  of  steel  plates  carried  at  their  ends  by  sprocket- 
<'hains,  the  belts  being  placed  one  over  the  other  and  carrying 


1  1'..   I.      I'.ni»v«  KrTiN(;-l*uns><  «)K  TiiK  Nkw  .Ikil-ky   BuimrrrTiN<i  («• 

tlie  briquettes  back  and  forth  six  times  over  a  distance  of  84  fr.. 
nuiking  a  total  travel  of  504  ft.  The  bricpiettes  are  tiit-n  run 
into  bins  or  loaded  into  wagons. 

Fii;.  5  is  a  view  of  the  press  built   bv  tlu-  /wnvir  Fuel  C'<». 
for  the  Bafikhead  Mines,  Ltd.,  Hankhead,  Alberta,  Cainnhi. 

Slatrn  hlaiul  Platil.^TU^'  Briquette  (\>al  Co.,  .1.  F.  Fglurt, 
Maiuiger,  No.  2  Stone  Street,  New  York,  N.  V.,  has  just  com- 
pleted tlie  construction  of  u  briquetting-plant  at  Stapleton,  (»n 
Staten  Island.  This  plant  is  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
using  anthra<'ite-dust  with  coal-tar  pitih  as  the  l)tt8is  of  the 
binding-nuiterial.  The  anthracite-<Iust  is  used  as  delivereil. 
The  plant   does  not  possr>-i  any  novelties  in   its  design,  except 
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that  there  are  two  presses  of  radically  different  types.  One 
of  these  is  of  German  manufacture,  built  at  the  works  of 
Schiiehtermann  t^-  Kremer,  of  Dortmund.  This  press  is  of  the 
plunger  type,  in  which  the  manner  of  feed,  compression  and 
ejection  is  similar  to  the  Johnson  (English)  machine  used  at 
the  V.  S.  Geological  Survey  testing-plant  at  St.  Louis,  except 
that  the  disk  containing  the  compressing-molds  is  set  and  re- 
volves horizontally  instead  of  vertically.     The  briquette  is  par- 


FlG.  5.— ZWOYER   FUKL   ( 'o.    PKKSS,   J3uiJ.T   FOR    BaNKHEAD   MlNES,   LtD., 

Bank  HEAD,  Alberta,  Canada. 

allelof)ij)ed  in  shape  with  the  end  cdgc^s  rounded.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  4.75  by  2.25  ])y  2.5  in.  The  briquettes  weigh  about 
1.5  lb.  each  and  have  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.24. 

The  second  press  is  what  is  generally  classed  as  the  Belgian 
type,  similar  to  the  one  described  as  the  "  American  "  machine 
used  at  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  testing-[)lant.  Thin  par- 
ticular machine  was  made  at  tlie  works  of  II.  Stevens,  at  Char- 
leroi,  Belgium.     The  product  is  of  the  eggette  pattern,  which 
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is  more  desirable  tor  domestic  use  tlian  the  larger  briquette. 
The  eggettes  weigh  about  5  oz.,  and  have  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.37.  The  manager  of  the  company,  Mr.  ?]gbert,  extended 
to  me  every  courtesy  possible,  but  unfortunately  was  not 
able  to  furnish  any  complete  drawings  or  other  illustrations, 
the  plant  having  been  constructed  without  them.  The  total 
capacity  of  this  plant  with  both  presses  in  operation  is  120 
tons  of  briquettes  per  day  of  10  hr.  The  German  machine 
will  turn  out  4.5  tons,  and  tlie  Belgian  machine  7.-')  tons  per 
hour. 

South  BiOitklyn  Plant. — Another  plant,  which  has  just  been 
completed  as  this  report  is  written,  is  that  of  the  National 
Fuel  Briquette  Machinery  Co.,  of  New  V(^rk,  X.  Y.  This  plant 
is  located  at  the  foot  of  Court  and  Smith  Streets,  Brooklyn, 
and  close  to  the  Gowanus  canal,  bv  wliich  the  materials  to  be 
used  can  be  brought  in  barges  and  discharged  at  a  minimum 
of  expense.  While  intended  to  be  operated  upon  a  commer- 
cial basis,  it  mav  be  considered  rather  as  a  demonstratinj?- 
plant.  It  is  intended  for  the  use  of  anthracite-dust  with  coal- 
tar  pitch  as  a  binder.  The  press  is  of  the  Belgian  type,  pro- 
ducing eggettes  or  "  boulets,"  somewhat  smaller  than  an  ordi- 
nary hen's  i^^^^^  and  made  exclusively  for  domestic  use.  The 
machinery  used  in  this  plant  was  patented  in  this  eountry*  by 
Hubert  J.  Debauche,  (iilly,  Belgium,  and  assigned  to  Mr. 
Robert  Devillers,  with  whom  I  visite<l  the  plant,  and  to  whom 
acknowledgments  are  made  for  courtesies  extended.  The 
eggettes  produced  by  this  plant  are  much  smaller  than  those 
ordinarily  made,  weighing  oidy  about  1.5  oz.  each,  and  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  1.3. 

Sorth  American  Coal  /iri'/ttetle  Co. — This  company,  with  of- 
fice at  177  Broadway,  New  York.  X.  ^'.,  has  been  incorporated 
for  the  j)urporte  of  exploiting  the  Korst  bri<|uetting-process, 
which  comprises  cliiefly  the  material  to  be  used  as  a  binder, 
part  of  which,  though  kept  secret,  consists  principally  of  coal- 
tar  pitch.  The  merit  claimed  for  the  secret  ingretlienti*  of  the 
binder  is  a  great  economy  \u  the  (pnmtity  of  bindi-r  use<l  for 
the  manufacttire  of  superior  briquettes.  The  company  luis  ne- 
gotiated fur  the  pnr<  )in«ir    af  a    Huprey  (Freuch^  inachiin-,  and 

•  U.S.  Patent  No.  799,U1».  Sept.  \'2,  I90.V 
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has  sent  10  tons  of  anthracite  coal  and  one  ton  of  hinder  to 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  claims  made  for  the 
process  controlled  by  the  company. 

The  Mashek  Briquetting- Process. — The  hriquetting-mac-hine 
designed  by  Mr.  (t.  J.  Mashek  (now  with  the  Traylor  Engi- 
neering Co..  Xew  York,  X.  Y.)  has  been  described  in  detail  by 
him.'  The  process  was  designed  for  the  purpose  of  overcom- 
ing the  objections  to  the  use  of  briquetting-machinery  which 
had  developed,  principally  through  the  failure  of  certain 
foreign-made  machines  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Ameri- 
can trade.  When  starting  on  the  development  of  his  plans,  in 
1H03,  the  general  type  of  machinery  in  use  in  Kurupe  was 
that  making  the  large  rectangular  briquettes,  weighing  from 
7  to  20  lb.  each,  and  these  prove<l  unsuitable  to  American  use. 
In  designing  his  press  Mr.  Masjjik  adopted  the  Belgian  idea 
of  moMs  contained  in  the  peripheries  of  two  tangential  wheels, 
but  instead  of  the  eggette  pattern,  developed  one  which  mini- 
mizes the  blank  spaces  between  the  molds  and  produces  a  bri- 
quette of  pillow  or  pin-cushion  shape.  Fig.  ♦»  is  a  view  of  tbe 
Mashek  press. 

The  Traylor  Kngineering  C'(>.  lias  recently  built  for  Mr.  K. 
13.  Arni>ld  a  Ma.sbek  press,  whieb  has  been  installed  at  the 
foot  of  West  47th  St.,  New  York,  X.  Y.  The  building  iti 
which  tliis  is  located  was  designed  and  erected  for,  atnl  origin- 
ally equipped  with,  a  different  type  of  machinery,  l)Ut  the  bri- 
(juettes  made  proved  to  be  of  a  shape  and  character  unsuited 
to  the  trade,  and  the  cost  of  manufacture  was  also  too  high  to 
enable  the  briquettes  to  compete  with  natural  coal.  Wluii  it 
was  decided  to  substitute  a  Mashek  press  for  the  old  one,  it 
was  also  deemed  advisable  to  use  the  same  building,  whi<h  i- 
a  substantial  one,  and  also,  as  far  as  possible,  the  old  machinery 
(such  as  elevators,  Khafting,  power-plant,  etc.),  which  was  prac- 
tically new  and  in  good  order,  but  which  <lid  not  permit  of  the 
most  <lesirable  arrangement. 

The  new  press  installed  has  a  capacity  of  abttut  14  lon>  per 
lir.  of  2-oz.  briquettes,  but  on  account  of  using  so  mu«h  of  the 
old  equipment  it  is  impossil)le  to  handle  sufticient  material  to 
keep  the  machinery  running  at  its  full  capacity,  and  it    is    now 
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Operated  at  the  rate  of  about  10  tons  per  hr.  The  cost  of  hxbor, 
iixetl  charges  and  other  expense  being  the  same,  the  cost  of 
production  is  slightly  higher  per  ton  of  briquettes  than  would 
be  the  case  if  the  plant  were  operated  up  to  its  maximum 
capacity.  The  size  of  the  briquettes  to  be  made  has  been 
determined  by  putting  them  on  the  market  and  selling  them 
for  domestic  purposes,  starting  with  1-oz.  briquettes  and  run- 
ning up  to  3-oz.  It  was  found  that  the  majority  of  users  pre- 
ferred a  i2-oz.  size,  which  corresponds  with  the  stove-coal  size 
of  anthracite.  Tlie  weight,  of  course,  will  vary  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  dust  from  which  the  briquette  is  made,  and  it  has 
been  found  that  in  using  coke-breeze  a  2.5-oz.  briquette  is 
most  desirable,  and  about  a  3-oz.  if  made  of  soft  coal  and  lig- 
nite. The  press  is  so  designed  that  a  change  of  the  mold- 
shells  can  be  made  in  about  2  hours. 

The  plan  and  elevation  of  the  Arnold  plant  are  given  in  Figs. 
7  and  s.  The  arrangement  of  the  machinery  is  shown  in  Fig.  8. 
The  anthracite-dust  is  elevated  to  the  dust-bin,  from  which  it  is 
<lrawn  by  a  feed-conveyor  so  arranged  that  the  feed  is  constant 
and  can  be  regulated  as  desired.  This  conveyor  discharges 
into  a  chain-elevator,  which  in  turn  discharges  into  a  battery 
of  five  18-in.  rotary  driers  and  heaters.  These  are  super-im- 
posed one  above  the  other  and  all  bricked  in.  The  material  is 
conveyed  through  these  driers  by  means  of  screw-mixers  until 
it  passes  into  the  following  elevator. 

On  the  side  of  these  driers  is  constructed  a  furnace,  the 
products  of  combustion  from  which  are  distributed  into  the 
driers  through  openings  into  the  different  units,  so  that  no  unit 
gets  heat  sufficient  either  to  char  the  dust  or  to  burn  out  the  iron- 
work of  the  paddle-conveyor.  An  exhaust-fan  draws  off  the 
products  of  combustion  and  the  moisture.  The  temperature 
of  tlie  discharge-gases  and  moisture  from  the  drier  rarely 
exceeds  212°  F.  After  the  material  passes  out  of  the  drier 
into  the  elevator  it  is  elevated  and  dropped  into  a  36-in. 
Williams  jiulverizer,  where  th(.'  larger  })ieces  are  crushed,  so 
that  everything  passes  through  al)out  a  12-mesh  screen.  From 
the  pulverizer  the  material  is  again  elevated  to  another  series 
of  mixers  and  coolers  similar  in  construction  to  the  driers. 
The  anthracite-dust  at  this  point    has  a   temperature   of  about 
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800°  F.  The  coal-tar  pitch  is  here  introduced  by  means  of  a 
pitch-pump  so  arranged  as  to  deliver  a  definite  quantity  of 
pitch,  as  desired.  Alongside  of  this  last  battery  of  mixers  is  a 
small  furnace  which  heats  the  two  upper  mixers,  maintaining 
an  even  temperature  of  the  mixture  and  not  allowing  it  to  stif- 
fen or  set.  From  the  last  mixer  the  material  drops  to  an  ele- 
vator which  takes  it  up  to  the  second  floor  and  discharges  it 
on  to  an  18-in.  belt-conveyor,  which  delivers  the  material  over 
the  press  and  into  the  hopper.  The  press  is  run  continually, 
discharging  the  briquettes  into  a  perforated-pan  conveyor, 
which  conveys  them  to  the  briquette-bin.  The  briquettes  wliile 
in  this  conveyor  are  subjected  to  a  heavy  spray  of  water  in 
order  to  cool  and  clean  them. 

The  coal-tar  pitch  used  in  this  plant  is  of  the  ordinary  roof- 
ing-hardness; it  is  delivered  by  lighter  on  an  adjacent  dock  and 
carted  to  the  pitch-melting  house,  where  it  i-  melted  in  a  tank 
6  ft.  wide,  12  ft.  long,  and  8  ft.  deep. 

This  pitch-melting  tank  will  hold  about  22  tons  of  pitch, 
which  requires  in  the  neighborhood  of  20  hr.  to  melt.  After 
the  pitch  is  melted  and  brought  up  to  the  proper  temperature 
for  use  it  is  drawn  oti*  by  means  of  a  large  pitch-pump  into  the 
** prepared-pitch  tank,"  from  which  it  is  pumped  into  the 
mixers. 

This  plant  requires  about  125  h.p.  to  turn  out  10  tons  per 
hr.  It  lias  been  in  operation  about  two  months  and  is  said  to 
be  giving  excellent  results.  Tlie  product  is  used  almost  en- 
tirely for  domestic  purposes,  and  commands  the  same  price  as 
the  best  grade  of  prepared  anthracite  coal  in  the  New  York 
market.  A  large  portion  of  the  output  is  put  up  in  paper  bags 
and  handled  by  grocers  and  small  coal  dealers  the  same  as 
charcoal  or  crushed  coke.  Tlie  bag  trade  caters  to  the  poor 
people  who  do  not  buy  in  large  (quantities,  and  is  a  consider- 
ably cleaner  inetliod  of  distributing  the  product  than  that 
formerly  used. 

Out  of  the  briijuette-bin  tlie  briquettes  are  handled  the  same 
as  ordinary  coal,  and  experience  has  shown  in  this  and  other 
plants  tliat  al)rasion  or  breakage  averages  about  3  per  cent., 
which  is  slightly  less  than  with  ordinary  prepared  coal. 

The  cost  of  manufacturt'  U  an  tollowH: 
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Pitch  : 

Using  t)  per  cent,  of  pitch  at  $10  per  ton,    .....       $0.60 
Deducting  increased  weight  of  product  due  to  6  per  cent,  of  pitch, 

and  calculating  product  at  $>">  per  ton,     .....         0.30 

Net  cost  of  pitch, $0.30 

Fuel  : 

For  boiler,  broken  coal  and  screenings,  broken  briquettes,  4  tons 

perday  of  10hr.,at$2.50perton,  .         .         .        $10.00 

Per  ton  of  briquettes,  .         .  •         .         .         .         .         .         0.10 

For  heaters,  driers  and  pitch-melting,  3  tons  at  $2.50  per  ton  = 

per  ton  of  briquettes,        ........         0.075 

Labor:  Per  Day. 

1  foreman,  .         .         .         .        .         .         .         .         .     $5.00 

2  pitch-melters, 3.50 

1  dust-bin  man,  .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .1.75 

1  engineer,  ........       3.50 

1  man  on  second  floor,         .         .         .         .         .         .1.75 

1  man  on  ground  floor,         .         .         .         .         .         .1.75 

1  night  watchman,  .         .         .         .         .         .1.75 

1  oiler, 1.75 

$20.75 
Per  ton  of  briquettes,  .........         0.21 

Miscellaneous : 

Wear  and  tear,  per  ton  of  briquettes, .         .        .         .        .         .  0. 10 

Lubricating  oil,  per  ton  of  briquettes,  .....  0.01 

Insurance,  ...........  0.005 

Interest  on  capital  invested,  $40,000,  at  0  per  cent.,  .         .         .  0.10 
Office  expense,  telephone,  stenographer  and  stationery,  $2,000 

per  annum,       ..........  0.09 

$0.99 
Anthracit€-du.st  at  $1.40  per  long  ton  =  per  net  ton  of  briquettes,         1.25 

Total  cost  of  briquetting,    ........       $2.24 

Ke-briquetting  3  per  cent,  of  breakage  and  abrasion,  charging  it 

back  to  plant  as  dust,  per  ton  of  briquettes,     .         .         .         .         0.06 

Net  cost  per  ton  of  briquettes,     ...         ....       $2.30 

Wholesale  selling-price  in  bin,  .         .         .         .         .         .         .         4.80 

Net  profit  per  short  ton,      ........       $2.50 

Pennsylvania. 

It  might  bo  Hupposed  that  the  briquotting-industry  would 
have*  it«  greatest  development  in  or  near  the  anthracite-region 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  a  plentiful  supply  of  raw  material  is 
available  in  the  great  culm-banks  created  through  the  many 
years  of  mining,  and  in  the  still  large  amount  of  fine  coal  pro- 
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(luced  at  the  breakers  for  which  no  profitable  market  has  yet 
been  found.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  there  are  but 
two  briquetting-plants  in  operation  in  the  State,  one  at  Point 
Breeze,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  other  at  Dickson, 
a  few  miles  from  Scranton.  Both  of  these  were  put  in  opera- 
tion in  1906.  The  plant  at  Dickson  is  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  mine  of  that  name,  operated  by  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &.  Western  Railroad  Co.,  and  uses  the  fine  coal  or 
screenings,  below  marketable  sizes,  coming  from  the  washery 
operated  in  connection  with  the  mine.  The  owner  of  this  plant, 
the  Scranton  Anthracite  Briquette  Co.,  withholds  information 
relative  to  the  details  of  its  operations.  I  have  been  informed, 
however,  by  one  of  the  officials  of  the  company  that  the  base 
of  the  binding-material  used  is  coal-tar  pitch,  and  that  the 
plant  is  producing  at  the  present  time — April,  1907 — from  300 
to  325  long  tons  of  briquettes  per  day.  It  is  the  intention  to 
double  this  output  by  running  the  plant  night  and  day.  The 
bri(piettes  are  of  the  oval  or  eggette  shape,  the  press  being  of 
the  Belgian  type,  and  similar  to  the  "American"  machine  used 
at  the  testing-plant  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  at  St.  Louis 
during  the  exposition  period.^  The  entire  product  is  taken  by 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Co.  for  use, 
princii>ally,  on  its  locomotives. 

The  other  plant,  at  Point  Breeze,  is  owned  and  operated  by 
the  United  Gas  Improvement  Co.,  and  was  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  utilizing  the  coke-breeze  produced  at  the  gas-houses 
of  the  company,  and  in  this  ctise,  as  in  the  ciise  of  the  plant  at 
Dickson,  the  product  is  not  placed  upon  the  market  but  is  used 
l>y  the  company  in  its  retorts  for  the  manufacture  of  water-gas. 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Gartley,  Kngineer  (»t'  Works  of 
the  United  (ias  Improvement  Co.,  for  the  f()lh)wing  (letailed 
description  of  the  plant,  and  for  the  accompanying  illustrations, 
Figs.  9  and  10. 

It  has  been  found  advantageous  to  use  a  mi.xture  ot  anthra- 
cite-culm and  coke-breeze,  with  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  of  coal- 
tar  pitch  as  a  binder.  The  proportions  of  culm  and  coke  used 
are  variable,  according  to  the  quantity  of  material  on  hand. 
At  the  time  I  visited  the  plant — November,  1906 — three  parts 

•  UnUfd  Staifji  Oeoioyiaii  Surtty  liuHettn  No.  261  (1906),  and  Pnj/fMiotuU  I\tp«r 
No.  48  (lW)t)). 
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of  culm  to  two  parts  of  coke  were  being  used.  The  press  is  of 
the  Belgian  type,  producing  eggettes  about  the  size  of  a  goose- 
egg.  The  rated  capacity  ol  the  plant  is  10  tons  of  eggettes  per 
hr.  It  has  been  in  operation  regularly,  producing  90  tons 
per  9-hr.  day,  except  when  it  has  been  shut  down  for  repairs 
and  changes.  Figs.  9  and  10  show  the  arrangement  of  the 
plant. 

The  breeze  or  screenings  from  the  coke-screen  (not  shown 
on  the  diagram)  of  the  coal-gas  plant  fall  into  a  pocket  or  hop- 
per, A.  Into  this  pocket  is  also  dumped  the  culm.  The  con- 
tents are  raised  by  an  elevator  into  the  storage-tank,  B,  dis- 
charging through  the  funnel-shaped  bottom  on  to  the  automatic 
feed-table,  C,  by  which  a  measured  stream  of  the  material  is 
continuously  poured,  part  into  the  crusher,  D,  and  part  di- 
rectly into  the  hopper,  jE',  below  the  crusher.  The  material  is 
then  elevated  and  discharged  into  the  drier,  F,  F' .  The  dried 
material,  together  with  the  dust  from  the  dust-chamber,  G,  G\ 
of  the  drier  is  discharged  into  the  hopper,  H,  W ^  elevated  and 
discharged  through  a  shaking-screen  into  the  storage-tank,  /, 
located  above  the  mixer.  All  material  not  fine  enough  to  pass 
through  the  screen,  Z^  is  returned  by  a  spout,  Z' ^  to  the  crusher, 
D.  The  dried  material  in  tank,  /,  is  discharged  through  the 
funnel-shaped  bottom  on  to  the  automatic  feed-table,  J,  by 
which  a  measured  stream  is  continuously  poured  into  the 
mixer,  K^  K' .  Into  the  feed-end,  K^  of  the  mixer  is  also  pour- 
ing a  continuous  stream  of  liquid-pitch  through  a  positive  meas- 
uring-faucet (not  shown),  driven  from  the  driving-mechanism 
of  the  mixer  through  a  variable-speed  device  (not  shown).  The 
pitch  is  brought  into  the  building  as  broken  from  the  pitch- 
bays  of  the  tar-distillery,  fed  into  the  pitch-cracker,  X,  elevated 
and  discharged  into  the  large  steam-heated  pitch-storage  tanks, 
M^  N,  where  it  is  melted.  From  these  tanks  the  melted  pitch 
18  drawn,  as  required,  into  the  smaller  steam-heated  tank,  0,  to 
which  the  faucet,  previously  mentioned,  is  attached. 

Tlie  warm,  dry,  and  continuously  measured  crushed  breeze 
and  culm,  together  with  the  melted  and  continuously  measured 
pitch,  are  thoroughly  mixed  and  kneaded  in  the  steam -jacketed 
mixer,  K,  K'.  The  mixed  mass  is  discharged  from  the  mixer, 
divided  (device  not  shown)  into  two  streams  and  carried  by 
two  mixing-conveyors,  P,   P',  allowing  time  for  cooling  and 
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setting,  into  the  feed-pans  of  the  two  presses,  7?,  R\  purchased 
in  France.  From  the  feed-pans  the  material  is  fed  to  the 
presses,  which  press  out  the  eggettes  and  discharge  them  on  to 
the  shaking-screens,  *S',  S\  below,  which  screen  them  from  the 
waste  and  fines.  Thev  are  then  dischar^red  on  to  the  woven- 
wire  belt-conveyor,  1\  T' ,  giving  the  eggettes  time  to  cool  and 
set,  and  conveyed  either  to  the  cars,  U,  L',  or  to  the  hoppers, 
F,  V\  from  which  the  buggies,  W,  W\  for  the  generator-house 
are  tilled. 

The  waste  and  fines  from  the  shaking-screens,  S^  S',  under 
the  presses,  are  conveyed  by  conveyors,  A\  A'',  to  the  hopper, 
7/',  at  the  discharge  of  the  drier. 

Screenings  from  the  eggettes  taken  from  the  storage-piles 
are  returned  by  an  elevator,  }',  to  the  discharge  of  the  mixer 
and  assist  in  the  cooling  of  the  heated  mixture. 

California. 

The  manufacture  of  briquettes  has  shown  more  actual  prog- 
ress in  California  than  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union.  This 
has  been  brought  about  through  the  efforts  to  improve  the  fuel- 
quality  of  the  rather  low-grade  California  lignites,  and  has 
been  encouraged  by  the  high  prices  of  the  better  grades  of 
bituminous  coal  or  anthracite  brought  into  the  State  from 
Washington,  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  eastern  States,  or 
imported  from  I'ritish  Columbia,  England,  Australia,  and 
Japan.  It  has  also  been  encouraged  by  the  cheap  a.'*phaltic 
pitch  obtained  from  California  petroleum,  which  not  only 
aervcs  excellently  as  a  binder  but  adds  to  the  calorific  value  of 
the  bri(  I  netted  fuel. 

The  first  plant  to  be  put  into  successful  operation  in  Califor- 
nia was  one  built  at  Stockton  by  the  San  Francisco  i^  San 
Joa(|uin  Coal  Co.  The  plant  was  completed  in  1901,  and  when 
running  at  full  capacity  could  proiiuce  125  tons  of  briquettes 
per  day.  The  fuel  used  was  lignite  from  the  Tesla  mines,  in 
Alameda  county.  The  phmt  was,  unfortunately,  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  11)05  and  has  not  been  rebuilt.  It  is  stated 
that  the  plans  of  the  company  were  to  rebuild  the  )>lant  at  San 
Francisco,  but  these  were  upset  by  the  earthquake  un<l  tin* 
which  destroyed  a  large  part  of  that  city  in  Aj»ril.  IDOG.  A 
complete  description  of  the  Stockton  plant  by  the  «lesigner  of 
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the  presses,  Mr.  Robert  Schorr,  of  San  Francisco,  has  been 
publishetl.'  The  briquettes  produced  at  this  plant  were  round, 
convex  lenses  or  "  boulets,"  which  weighed  from  6  to  8  ounces. 

The  Western  Fuel  Co., of  Oakland,  completed,  early  in  1905,  a 
briquetting-plant  also  designed  by  Mr.  Schorr.^  In  mechanical 
construction  this  plant  differs  materially  from  the  one  destroyed 
by  tire  at  Stockton.  The  shape  of  the  briquettes  is  cubical  in- 
stead of  "  boulet."  The  advantage  claimed  for  the  cubical  shape 
is  that  the  briquettes  ignite  more  readily,  though  it  is  admitted 
that  in  handling  the  same  mechanically  there  is  more  waste. 

The  capacity  of  this  plant  is  480  briquettes  per  min.,  or  8.5 
tons  per  hr.  The  fuel  used  is  coal-yard  screenings  from  lig- 
nites, anthracite,  and  sub-bituminous  coals,  with  about  7.5  per 
cent,  of  asphaltic  pitch.  This  pitch  is  obtained  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  California  crude  petroleum.  The  temperature  of  the 
still,  for  the  production  of  the  proper  grade  of  pitch,  is  about 
600°  F.  Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  securing  the 
right  quality  of  pitch  on  account  of  the  tendency  of  the  re- 
fineries to  "  rush  the  stills,"  their  aim  being  the  securing  of 
refined  oils  rather  than  pitch.  An  excellent  grade  of  asphaltic 
pitch  is  obtained  by  keeping  the  stills  at  a  temperature  of  500° 
F.,  using  a  vacuum  to  force  the  distillation.  Grade  "  D,"  the 
quality  best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  is  fairly  hard  up  to  60° 
F.,  but  begins  to  soften  above  that  point.  It  becomes  liquid 
at  250°  F.,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  1.05  to  1.1. 

Before  the  earthquake,  the  Western  Fuel  Co.  paid  $10.50 
per  ton  for  the  ordinary  pitch  "  D "  delivered  at  its  plant, 
while  a  properly  and  carefully  prepared  pitch  was  worth  from 
$12  to  ?13. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  building-activity  in  San  Francisco 
since  the  earthquake,  the  demand  for  asphaltum  for  roofing- 
materials  has  increased  in  leaps  and  bounds.  Consequently, 
there  is  a  great  scarcity,  and  the  price  per  ton  now  ranges  from 
$14  to  ?20.  This  scarcity  necessitated  many  8hu1>downs  of  the 
plant  at  Oakland,  and  for  that  reason  the  company  is  negotiat- 
ing for  the  importation  of  coal-tar  pitch  from  the  P]astand  from 
Europe.  As  three  new  refineries  are  contemplated,  conditions 
may  gradually  return  to  their  normal  stage. 

'    The  Kmjineerinf)  rnul  Mining  Journal,  vol.  Ixxviii.,  p.  262  (1904). 
'   Tht  Enginferinfj  and  Mining  Journal,  vol.  Ixxx.,  p,  389  (1905). 
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All  of  the  coal  purchased  and  used  by  the  Western  Fuel 
Co.  is  brought  in  ships  and  is  unloaded  by  electric  hoistB 
into  receiving-bins.  When  drawn  from  the  storage-bins  it  is 
screened,  all  material  passing  through  the  perforations  drop- 
ping into  auxiliary  bins,  from  which  it  is  fed  into  a  Williams 
crusher.  The  disintegrated  coal  from  the  Williams  crusher  is 
elevated  into  the  iron  hopper  of  an  automatic  feeder  which 
feeds  into  the  coal-heater.  The  heated  coal  enters  the  mixer 
and  meets  there  the  binder.  The  mixer  as  well  as  the  binder- 
distribution  and  the  tempering  of  the  mixture  em])ody  some 
novel  features. 

The  j>re|)ared  material  is  conveyed  into  the  teed-hopper  of  a 
Schorr  press,  style  "  A,"  which  is  belted  for  6  rev.  per  min. 
At  that  speed  480  briquettes  of  9.5  oz.  weight  are  discharged 
in  one  min.,  or  more  than  17,000  lb.  per  hr.  The  briquettes 
are  of  a  rectangular  shape,  2.75  by  2.5  by  IJ  in.  thick,  with 
rounded  corners  and  branded  with  a  ''  W."  They  are  uniform 
in  size,  and  have  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.22. 

All  wearing-parts  of  the  press  are  lined  with  phosphor- 
bronze,  and  they  are  thoroughly  lubricated  under  an  air-jires- 
sure  of  40  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Oil  is  also  atomized  and  sj»rayed 
into  the  molds  and  upon  the  plungers. 

The  briquettes  drop  upon  a  sliort  conveyor  delivering  the 
same  to  another  one  located  outside  the  !)uilding.  At  this 
point  provision  is  made  to  sack  the  briquettes  for  the  local 
market,  or  to  take  them  up  to  the  top  of  the  storage-bunkers, 
where  arrangements  are  made  to  discharge  the  briquettes  into 
cars  or  to  distribute  them  into  the  bunker-compartments.  The 
average  output  is  04  long  tons  per  shift  of  8  hr.,  four  men 
being  employed,  one  of  tlicm  getting  $4,  one  $2,  one  $3,  and 
one  $2.75  per  (hiy,  which  makes  about  $0.20  per  ton  of  l)ri- 
quettes.  By  running  24  hr.  more  than  200  tons  couhl  be  made, 
wliich  wouM  reduce  the  labor  item  to  alunit  14.5  cents  per  ton. 
This  can  be  further  cut  <lown  by  speeding  u|»  tlie  press  to  7 
rev.  per  min.,  wliich  would  produce  500  per  min.,  or  20,000 
lb.  of  9.5-oz.  bri(juettes  per  hr.  With  a  forced-feed  attai  h- 
ment  a  further  increase  in  speed  may  be  possibh  . 

Hince  the  foregoing  was  written,  wages  have  been  increa-xid 
considerably,  most  of  the  men  getting  $8.50  per  shift,  working 
throuirh  the  lunch-hour. 
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The  present  pressure-arranii^ement  was  tested  up  to  48,000 
lb.,  exerted  upon  two  2.5- by  2.75-in.  surfaces,  making  more  than 
3,400  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  adjustment  is  placed  to  give  about 
2,900  lb.,  which  is  ample,  and  makes  a  better-burning  briquette 
than  when  a  greater  pressure  is  used.  The  press  is  designed  for 
a  maximum  pressure  of  6,000  pounds. 

The  briquetting-press  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Schorr 
substantially  as  follows  :^ 

"In  this  press  two  sole-plates  with  heavy  bearings  are  arranged  to  carry  a  sta- 
tionary steel  shaft,  upon  which  a  large  spur-wheel  is  revolving,  driven  by  means 
of  gearing,  countershaft  and  friction-clutch  pulley.  The  spur-wheel  rim  is  made 
integral  with  a  mold-ring  which  has  a  series  of  holes  and  sliding  plungers  (pis- 
tons i  therein.  The  pistons  are  under  continuous  control  of  cams  which  are  sup- 
ported by  heavy  shields.  The  pistons  are  released  from  the  camway  only  when 
the  final  pressure  is  applied,  and  this  is  done  by  a  large  wheel  with  steel  tire, 
pivoted  in  two  levers. 

"This  wheel  is  pressed  against  the  piston-heads  by  means  of  an  adjustable  spring, 
which  permits  a  perfect  regulation  of  pressure  up  to  4,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  After 
leaving  the  pressure-wheel,  i.e.,  after  the  briquette  is  made,  the  plungers  are 
gradually  forced  forward  to  eject  the  briquettes,  which  drop  upon  a  vibrating 
discharge-chute. 

"The  pistons  are  then  gradually  withdrawn,  and  in  passing  the  feed-box  the 
cavities  become  filled  with  the  mixture  of  coal  and  pitch.  At  the  end  of  this 
feed-box  all  surplus  material  is  scraped  off  by  a  steel  plate.  After  passing  the 
scraper-plate  the  pistons  are  gradually  forced  in,  pressing  the  material  against  the 
resistance-block,  which  is  supported  by  the  main  shaft.  This  pressure  is  effected 
by  a  cast-iron  stand  with  phosphor-bronze  liner. 

"When  the  pistons  are  about  0.5  in.  from  their  terminal,  they  strike  against 
the  rocking  pressing-wheel  and  are  forced  home.  In  this  way  the  briquettes  are 
made,  and  the  play  repeats  itself  with  every  revolution. 

"The  machine  is  entirely  self-contained,  and  it  is  claimed  that  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  its  getting  wrecked  by  overfeed  or  obstruction.  It  is  also  claimed  that 
a.s  the  pressure  is  applied  slowly  and  gradually,  this  type  of  preas  permits  briquet- 
ting  mixtures  containing  from  13  to  14  per  cent,  of  moisture,  and  that  this  is  an  ad- 
vantage not  possessed  by  intermittently-acting  presses.  Up  to  the  present  time  two 
press  designs  have  been  made,  the  one  with  two  rows  of  2  in.  cylindrical  molds, 
and  the  other  with  two  rows  of  2.-')-  by  2.7o-in.  rectangular  shapes  with  rounded 
cr>men».  There  is  no  difficulty  in  making  other  shapes  and  heavier  })riquettes.  A 
simple  arrangement  permits  working  with  half  the  capacity  whenever  desired. 
No  complications  are  presented  if  it  is  desired  to  have  more  than  two  rows  of 
molds,  and  the  typ)e  of  press  can  l)e  built  for  a  much  larger  capacity.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  the  market  for  briquettes  be  limited  for  some  months  in  the 
year,  the  capacity  can  Ik-  cut  down  witl)out  requiring  any  change  in  speed  or 
other  alterations. 

"From  MO  to  120  briquettes  are  made  for  each  revolution,  the  number  depend- 
jne  on  tli*.  -Iz*.  niKJ  ihapc  of  the  l)ri(|uettc3,  whicli  govem  also  the  capacity.     The 

•  Kntfirufring  and  M in ing  Journal,  vol.  Ixxx.,  p.  627  (1905). 
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•ame  varies  from  6  to  24.5  tons  per  hr.     The  briquettes  are  uniform  in  size  and 
plainly  branded  with  '  \V.'  " 

Mr.  Schorr  says  that  all  woariiig-parts  of  the  machine  can 
be  quickly  and  cheaply  replaced.  The  lubricating  is  done  by 
an  air-compressor  and  oil-atomizer. 

The  press  is  especially  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  small 
briquettes,  and  the  use  of  such  in  preference  to  large  blocks  is 
obvious.  Small  briquettes  can  be  readily  shoveled  into  fur- 
naces, while  the  large  ones  have  first  to  be  broken  ii}».  thiij* 
causing  labor,  waste,  and  dust. 

A  briquetting-plant  of  an  entirely  ditferent  type,  designed  by 
Mr.  Chas.  K.  Allen,  was  built  and  put  in  operation  by  him  dur- 
ing 1905  at  Pittsburg,  at  the  junction  of  the  San  Joaquin  and 
the  Sacramento  rivers,  about  50  miles  from  San  Francisco. 
This  plant,  as  originally  projected,  was  intended  to  utilize  the 
lignite  produced  by  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Co.  at  Somers- 
ville,  but  the  enormous  increase  in  the  production  of  oil  in 
California  has  had  such  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  coal- 
trade  generally  that  there  has  been  little  or  no  market  for  lig- 
nite during  the  last  two  years,  and  these  mines  have  been  shut 
down.  The  material  used  has,  therefore,  been  screenings  ob- 
tained from  the  coal-yards  of  San  Francisco,  the  binder  (here, 
as  at  other  plants  in  the  State)  being  a«phaltie  j>itch.  The 
screenings  are  sold  at  less  than  the  cost  of  mining  lignite,  and 
as  long  as  the  supply  of  this  material  is  available  at  such  prices 
it  will  continue  to  be  used. 

The  methods  of  preparing  the  i>riquetting-mi.\ture  differ 
somewhat  from  those  used  at  other  plantn  in  that  the  binder  is 
passed,  together  with  the  fuel,  through  the  retorts  under  a  high 
degree  of  heat.  This,  it  is  claimed,  insures  an  intimate  and 
tliorough  mixture,  each  particle  of  fuel  being  impregnated  with 
the  binder.  This  treatment,  it  is  asserted,  prevents  the  binder 
from  being  consumed  l)efore  tlie  coal  U  ignited,  whicii  is  apt  to 
be  the  case,  j^articularly  with  lignites,  if  the  mixing  is  merely 
superficial. 

Mr.  Allen  claims  that  in  his  process  the  nature  of  tlie  fuel  is 
changed  so  that  the  lignite  partakes  of  the  character  of  !)itu- 
niinous  coal,  the  bricpiettes  renuiining  firm  and  hard  until  en- 
tirely coiiHumeil.  He  ilaiins  also  that  the  process  possesses  as 
much  of  novelty  and  value  as  the  press. 
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Fio.  11. — Allen  BRi<iUETTiNG-MAciiiNE.     (Plan  and  Elevation.) 

Ab  Hhown  in  Figs.  11  and  12,  the  compressing-machine  con- 
eistii  of  two  non-concentric  ring«  horizontally  placed,  one 
within  the  other,  the  periphery  of  the  smaller  one  being  cor- 
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ruiTiUocl,  or  scalloped,  and  engagini]:  with  similar  corrugations 
in  the  inside  of  the  larger  ring.  The  briquetting-mixture  is 
fed  into  a  hopper  one-fourth  of  a  revolution  of  the  smaller  ring 
from  the  point  of  compression,  and  the  amount  of  pressure  is 
reo^ulated  by  the  distance  of  the  feed  from  the  point  of  com- 
pression ;  that  is  to  say,  the  hopper  may  be  placed  further  away 
if  a  greater  pressure  is  desired,  or  nearer,  if  the  pressure  is  to 
be  reduced.  Relief  from  an  excess  of  pressure  is  provided  for 
by  two  heavy  spiral  springs  on  the  outer  bearings,  and  two  over 
the  upper  pressure-plate,  the  lower  pressure-plate  being  fixed. 
The  relief-springs  are  shown  in  Fig.  11.  The  machine  has 
been  operated  without  using  any  of  the  springs,  with  the  result 
that  when  there  was  a  surplus  of  feed  the  operating-belt  w^as 
thrown  off  through  the  choking  of  the  machine. 

The  Allen  machine  is  patented. ^°  The  briquettes,  as  now 
made,  are  approximately  cylindrical  in  shape,  with  flat  ends. 
Thev  weigh  from  8  to  10  oz.  each,  and  have  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.14.  It  is  Mr.  Allen's  intention  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  bri- 
quette and  change  its  shape  by  having  the  smaller  ring  of  the 
press  made  without  corrugations.  This  will  be  done  in  order  to 
meet  the  demand  for  a  briquette  better  adapted  for  domestic  use. 

The  plant  is  at  present  turning  out  about  5  tons  of  briquettes 
per  hr.,  at  a  moderate  running-speed.  With  a  smaller  bri- 
quette the  production  per  hour  would  be  decreased,  with  the 
same  speed,  while  with  an  increased  speed  the  same  production 
could  be  maintained,  even  with  the  smaller  briquette. 

The  Standard  Coal  Briquetting  Co.,  of  Oakland,  constructed 
in  1905  a  plant  designed  by  a  Mr.  Crawford.  An  accident  to 
the  press  shortly  after  being  put  in  operation  practically  wrecked 
it,  and  the  enterprise  was  unsuccessful. 

Another  plant  beginning  operations  in  1905  was  a  small 
plunger  type  of  press  designed  by  Mr.  A.  Demetrak,  and  built 
by  the  American  l^riquetting  Co.  (afterwards  reorganized  as 
the  Ajax  Briquetting  Co.),  of  San  Francisco.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake  and  fire  of  April,  1906,  and  has  not  been 
rebuilt.  The  plant  had  a  capacity  of  about  15  tons  a  day,  using 
Coos  Bay,  Ore.,  lignite,  sometimes  mixed  with  coal-yard  screen- 
ings, and  asphaltic  pitch. 


>•  U.  8.  Patent  No.  8ol,(KJ7,  April  23,  1907. 
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The  United  States  Briquette  Co.,  of  Stege,  Contra  Costa 
county,  has  undertaken  tlie  manufacture  of  briquettes  from  a 
mixture  of  peat  and  California  crude  petroleum.  This  plant 
had  not  been  completed  at  the  time  of  writing  this  report,  but 
some  briquettes  made  of  the  mixture  in  an  experimental  wav 
are  interesting  productions.  They  give  promise  of  a  method 
of  using  California  oil  as  a  domestic  fuel,  the  peat,  on  account 
of  its  spongy  character,  acting  as  a  carrying-vehicle  for  the  oil, 
and  at  the  same  time  performing  duty  as  fuel.  The  briquettes 
are  cubical  in  shape  and  of  attractive  appearance.  They  weigh 
about  10  oz.  each  and  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1.3. 

It  is  claimed  that  they  are  as  well  adapted  for  steam-raisini^ 
as  for  domestic  purposes,  giving  an  intense  heat  under  forced 
draft,  and  burnint'  freelv  under  ordinarv  draft;  that  thev  can 
be  handled  without  waste  from  breakage,  and  that  they  leave 
a  minimum  of  ash  and  do  not  clinker. 

Arizona. 

The  Arizona  Cop})er  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Clifton,  instalkMl,  during 

1905,  a  briquetting-plant  jjurchased  from  Messrs.  Yeadon,  Son 
&  Co.,  of  Leeds,  Englan<l.  The  plant  was  put  in  opera- 
tion  in  September,  1905,  and,  during  the  first  six  months  of 

1906,  produced  690  short  tons  of  I)riquette8  of  a  total  value  of 
$4,830,  or  an  average  of  $7  per  ton.  About  300  tons  were 
[•roduced  in  the  experimental  runs  made  in  1905.  It  was  in- 
stalled for  the  three-fold  purpose  of  utilizing  coke-breeze, 
which  is  witliout  value  and  non-usable  as  such  ;  for  securing 
better  efficiency  out  of  the  slack  coal  (Gallup)  which  is  used  as 
fuel;  and  for  ol)taining  a  fuel  that  could  l)e  stored  without 
material  deterioration,  and  without  danger  of  spontaneous 
ignition.  Mr.  .James  Col<iuhoun,  president  of  the  comjumy, 
affirms  that  what  economic  advantages  are  secured  are  from 
the  first  ami  third  operations,  hi  the  bricjuetting  of  the  coke- 
fines  or  breeze  a  profit  of  about  $4  per  ton  is  made  in  the  con- 
version of  a  formerly-wasted  material  into  a  usable  fuel.  In 
using  the  Gallup,  N.  M.,  slack,  which  is  of  sub-bituminous,  or 
black  lignite,  quality  of  coal,  the  expense  of  bricpietting  brings 
the  total  cost  up  to  approxinuitely  $6.80  per  ton,  or  about  tlie 
same  as  that  of  the  lump  coal  obtained  from  the  same  source, 
although  the  price  for  the  slack  at  the  mines  is  very  low  when 
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compared  with  that  of  lump  coal.  The  briquettes  have  been 
found  to  burn  freely  and  satisfactorily  under  locomotive  and 
stationary  boilers,  and  appear  to  be  equal  to  the  best  of  Gallup 
lump  coal,  but  no  laboratory-tests  of  calorific  power  have  been 
made. 

The  real  profit  in  the  briquetting  of  this  coal  is  in  the  supe- 
riority of  the  briquettes  over  lump  coal  for  stocking-purposes. 
They  stand  weathering  perfectly,  while  the  lump  coal  disinte- 
grates upon  exposure,  loses  a  portion  of  its  combustible  gases, 
and  becomes  in  time  a  very  inferior  fuel.  It  is  also  liable  to 
spontaneous  combustion,  while  the  briquettes  are  not. 

In  the  making  of  the  briquettes  92  per  cent,  of  the  coal  is 
mixed  with  8  per  cent,  of  California  asphaltic  pitch.  The  capa- 
city of  the  plant  is  2.5  tons  of  briquettes  per  hour. 

The  following  description  of  the  process  at  Clifton  has  been 
furnished  by  the  company.  In  design  the  press  is  similar  to  the 
one  used  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  coal-testing  plant  at  St. 
Louis.  This  was  designated  as  the  "English"  machine,  and 
has  been  described  in  the  reports  of  those  tests." 

The  process  of  making  briquettes  of  coal-  or  coke-fines  is 
that  of  Yeadon,  Son  &  Co.,  of  Leeds,  England.  The  fines  are 
fed  from  the  bins  into  the  boot  of  a  bucket-elevator,  which  dis- 
charges them  into  the  hopper  at  one  end  of  a  mixer,  where  they 
are  mixed  with  pitch  that  has  previously  been  broken  in  a  pitch- 
breaker  into  pieces  of  0.5  in.  maximum  size.  The  quantity  of 
pitch  found  to  give  the  best  results  is  about  8  per  cent. 

From  the  mixer  the  material  is  sent  into  a  disintegrator, 
which  thoroughly  pulverizes  the  coal  and  pitch  into  grains  of 
2-mm.  size  and  under.  It  is  then  elevated  and  passed  into  a 
heater,  where  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  live  steam,  which 
gives  the  pitch  sufficient  fluidity  to  bind  the  other  ingredients. 

From  the  heater  the  material  drops  into  a  pug-mill  which, 
while  stirring  the  mass,  sweeps  it  into  a  false  bottom.  This 
false  Vjottom  is  behind  the  disk  of  the  briquetting-machine,  and, 
at  each  revolution  of  the  main  shaft,  the  material  is  rammed 
into  a  pair  of  compartments  in  the  disk.  The  disk  contains 
ei^ht  pairs  of  such  com[)artment8,  and  at  the  same  time  that  a 
pair  of  briquettes  is  being  rammed  into  the  disk  on  one  side, 

"  UniUd  SlaUti  Geological  Survey  liuHelin  Xo.  261  (1905),  and  ProfeMsional  Paper 
No.  48(1906). 
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another  pair  is  being  compressed  on  the  opposite  side,  while 
a  third  pair  is  beinir  pushed  out  from  the  top  of  the  disk 
into  an  endless-belt  conveyor,  which  delivers  the  briquettes  to 
the  side  of  a  railroad-car  in  front  of  the  buihlincr.  The  bri- 
ijuette-disk  is  made  to  revolve  intermittently  in  eiicht  [»eriod9 
to. each  com{)lete  revolution.  During  the  pause  in  each  period, 
the  three  operations  referred  to  take  place  simultaneously. 

The  capacity  of  the  plant  is  25  tons  per  10  hr.  It  is  ar- 
ranged to  mix  three  ingredients  into  material  for  brifjuettes, 
but  at  ]»re8ent  only  the  tines  from  coal  or  coke  and  pitch  are 
used.  The  briquettes  are  rectangular  in  shape  and  weigh 
approximately  4  11>.  oarh. 

MiCIIKiAN. 

The  8emet-8olvay  Co.,  of  Syracuse,  X.  V.,  has  recently  com- 
j>leted  the  construction  of  a  briquetting-plant  at  Del  Ray,  to  be 
operated  in  connection  with  the  by-product  coking-ovens  and 
chemical-works  installed  there  several  years  ago  by  the  same 
company.  The  installation  of  the  briquetting-plant  was  begun 
about  two  and  a  half  years  ago.  As  originally  constructed,  the 
l^ritjuetting-machine  was  a  reciprocating-press  of  English  make, 
but  after  carefully  working  out  the  process  the  company  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  press  of  the  reciprocating  type  is 
adapted  only  to  large  briquettes,  whereas  the  markets  t'or  which 
this  product  was  intended  demanded  a  small  bri(|n«'tti'  for  the 
<lome8tic  trade. 

As  the  result  of  the  experience  gained  with  the  Knglish 
machine,  the  company  has  developed  a  process  for  the  manu- 
facture of  small  bri<|uette8,  and  although  this  plant  is  just  be- 
ginning to  run  it  gives  excellent  promise. 

The  process  consists  essentially  of  the  intimate  mixing  of 
finely-|K)wdered  pitch  of  proper  quality  and  consistency  with 
pulverized  coal,  ho  that  theoretically  each  particle  of  coal  is 
<'oated  with  the  fine  pitch.  The  mixture  is  then  brought  up  to 
the  proper  temperature  with  steam,  or  steam  and  hot  water,  and 
is  fed  to  a  rotary  Mashek  press  built  by  the  Traylor  Kngiiieer- 
ing  Co.,  of  New  Y(>rk.  The  output  <»f  the  plant  is  from  10  to  15 
tons  of  briquettes  per  hr.  These  are  from  2.5  to  3  oz.  in  weight, 
and  about  1}  in.  scpiare,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  miniature  sota- 
pillou.  This  ^hape  is  satisfactory  for  shoveling  and  tor  hand- 
ling in  household  stoven  and  furnaces.  The  company  is  using 
voi^  XXXVIII.— 38 
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a  portion  of  eoke-breeze  with  the  coal  and  pitch,  with  a  view 
to  making  use  of  the  breeze  from  its  coke-plant,  and  it  is  also 
experimenting  on  the  best  mixtures  and  the  best  grades  of 
coal.  The  briquettes  made  so  far  are  said  to  burn  well  and  to 
give  no  smoke,  except  a  slight  puft'  when  they  are  iirst  thrown 
on  the  fire.  As  the  plant  is  not  yet  in  full  running,  some 
minor  adjustments  are  still  being  made  to  perfect  the  product, 
but  the  operators  are  much  encouraged  by  results  so  far  ob- 
tained, and  expect  within  a  short  time  to  be  making  a  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  and  commercial  product. 

Missouri. 

Renfrow  Briquette  Machine  Co. — During  the  summer  of  1903, 
Governor  W.  C.  Renfrow,  of  Oklahoma,  became  financially  in- 
terested in  a  briquetting  company  in  St.  Louis.  In  the  fall  of 
the  same  year  Mr.  E.  D.  Mizner,  of  Hamilton,  Ont,  visited  St. 
Louis  to  make  a  report  for  some  Canadian  interests  relative  to 
the  purchase  of  the  Canadian  rights  for  the  patents  of  this  com- 
pany. The  results  of  these  investigations,  and  the  efforts  of 
Governor  Renfrow  to  force  the  briquette  company  to  deliver  a 
machine,  ended  in  the  bankruptcy  of  the  company.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1903,  an  agreement  between  Governor  Renfrow  and  Mr. 
Mizner  was  made  by  which  Mr.  Mizner  was  to  build  a  bri- 
quette-machine which  would  overcome  the  difiiculties  encoun- 
tered with  the  former  press.  No  company  was  organized  at 
that  time,  but  contracts  were  drawn  satisfactory  to  the  people 
interested. 

The  following  spring,  Mr.  Mizner  built  the  first  Renfrow 
press,  which  made  briquettes  2  in.  in  diameter,  weighing  about 
4oz.  This  press  had  some  of  the  essential  features  of  the  pres- 
ent Renfrow  press  Vjut  made  briquettes  only  at  one  end  of  the 
stroke;  tliat  is,  12  briquettes  per  revolution.  After  this  ma- 
chine was  built  it  was  discovered  that  the  briquettes  were  too 
small  and  that  the  construction  of  the  machine  was  too  light. 
Mr.  Mizner  also  developed  the  idea  of  making  l)ri(|uette8  at 
both  ends  of  the  stroke,  thus  doubling  the  capacity  of  the  ma- 
chine. It  was  decided  to  build  a  much  heavier  machine,  and 
one  making  a  briquette  3  in.  in  diameter.  Changes  were  also 
made  in  the  method  of  mixing  and  heating  the  material.  The 
cast-iron  vertical  heaters  of  the  original  press  were  supplanted 
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with  horizontal  jacketed  heaters,  using  ordinary  spiral-con- 
veyor flights  for  mixing  and  handling  the  fuel.  To  this  was 
added  a  short  vertical  heater  acting  as  a  reservoir,  into  which 
live  steam  was  admitted  just  before  the  mixture  was  delivered 
to  the  molds. 

The  hriquetting  portion  of  the  Geological  Survey  coal-test- 
ing plant  at  St.  Louis  during  the  Exposition  has  already  been 
described.'-  After  the  close  of  the  Exposition  the  "American  '* 
machine,  installed  by  the  National  Compressed  Fuel  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  was  removed,  and  early  in  1!»0G  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  briquetting-plant  was  destroyed  by  tire.  In  re- 
building the  j»lant  provision  was  made  for  the  installation  of  a 
Kenfrow  briquette-machine. 

This  machine  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  190o.  Mr.  C.  T. 
Malcolmson,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  testing-plant,  in- 
spected this  press  at  the  shops  of  the  Ramming  Machine  Co., 
at  St.  Louis,  and  burned  some  of  the  briquettes  under  a  boiler 
at  that  plant.  Difficulties  were  developed  from  the  fact  that 
the  fuel  remained  too  long  in  the  vertical  heaters,  and  some 
trouble  was  also  experiencetl  in  getting  the  material  from  the 
die-tiller  to  the  die  proper.  Occasionally  bri(juettes  would 
stick  in  tlie  dies,  resulting  in  a  double  charge,  which  tinally 
crippled  the  machine.  Provisions  were  then  made  to  over- 
come these  ditliculties  and  the  ma<hi!)e  was  rebuilt.  The  new 
machine  was  tirst  tested  in  March,  ll*OG.  The  heating-capacity 
wan  increased  so  tliat  the  charge  remained  in  the  conveyors 
about  15  min.  before  reaching  the  dies,  thus  allowing  the  ma- 
terial to  become  thoroughly  heated  and  the  melted  pitch  to 
mix  with  the  coal,  lirushes  were  added  to  insure  the  charge 
being  carried  to  its  proper  position  in  front  of  the  die,  and  an 
i'jector,  openited  by  a  magnet,  insured  the  delivery  of  the  bri- 
quettes from  the  ends  of  the  plungers.  Many  of  tlie  parts  of 
the  mat'hine  were  strengthened,  and  steel  and  l)ron7.e  substi- 
tuted for  cast-iron  in  the  wearing-parts.  The  results  of  the 
tests  on  tbis  machine  made  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  .Mal- 
eolmson  for  .Mr.  J.  A.  Holmes,  Expert  in  Charge  of  tlie  St. 
I^ouis  t'uel-testing  plant,  at  the  testing-plunt  of  the  company, 
resulted  ill  a  contract  for  the   rental  of  this  machine  by  the 

»  r.  S,  Otehffiral  fhrmg  B^Uttmt  Vtm.  161  sml.SQD  (1905),  aad  Pt^tmiwmd 
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Govornnieiit.  In  Ma},  1906,  the  Urst  successfully-operating 
ReutVow  machine  was  installed  at  the  fuel-testing  plant.  It 
is  shown  in  Fis:.  13. 


Vui.  13.— Kknfrow  BRiqi  i-rrTiNo-l'KKs-  at  tin:  (iKoLociicAL  Sjrvey 

Tkhti  NO -Plant. 

The  result  of  tlie  tests  which  have  l^ecn  made  on  the  Ren- 
frew machine  from  May,  1906,  to  March,  1907,  indicated  that 
the  design  of  this  press  was,  in  the  niain,  satisfactory,  and  that 
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the  difficulties  experienced  were  due  almost  entirely  to  bad  or 
weak  construction  of  the  machine.  This  machine  was  the 
result  of  many  changes,  while  in  many  cases  it  was  impos- 
sible to  strengthen  the  weak  parts  owing  to  the  limited  space, 
or  the  fact  that  the  size  of  the  [»art  was  fixed  by  the  original 
design. 

The  (litheulties  encountered  in  operating  this  machine  at  the 
coal-testing  plant  soon  indicated  its  weaknesses,  and  as  a  result 
the  Renfrow  Co.  designed  and  built  two  new  presses,  one  of 
which  was  installed  and  is  now  being  operated  by  the  Western 
Coalette  Fuel  Co.  at  Kansas  Citv.  The  other  is  now  readv  for 
delivery  to  the  fuel-testing  plant  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition. 
The  new  press  makes  a  briquette  3.25  in.  in  diameter,  weigh- 
ing about  a  j)ound.  The  machine  which  was  operated  at  the 
St.  Louis  fuel-testing  plant  could  not  be  depended  upon  to  de- 
liver more  than  1,000-lb.  pressure  per  s((.  in.  on  the  briquettes 
without  seriously  straining  the  frame  of  the  press.  The  new 
machine  will  deliver  a  maximum  pressure  of  about  2,500  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  without  straining  the  machine.  All  of  the  wearing- 
parts  not  under  pressure  are  made  of  bronze  so  as  never  to 
become  corroded,  while  the  dies,  made  of  case-hardened 
steel,  are  kept  clean  and  bright  by  the  abrasive  action  of  the 
fuel.  The  earns  and  rollers,  originally  made  of  chilled  cast- 
iron,  are  made  of  case-hardened  to<d-steel  in  the  new  machine, 
and  the  design  of  the  liousing  has  been  so  changed  that  any  of 
the  parts  can  be  removed  without  dismantling  the  machine. 
l*rovision  has  also  been  made  in  the  new  machine  so  to  feed 
the  heaters  that  they  will  always  run  clean  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  a  full  loatl  in  the  ehamber  above  the  die-Hller.  This 
ehamber,  while  close<l  in  the  old  miwhine,  is  open  in  the  new, 
wliich  allows  the  operator  to  regulate  the  supply  of  fuel  to  the 
press  at  all  times.  The  plungers  are  arranged  to  make  it  prac- 
tically iiniK)S8ible  for  a  <louble  charge  to  enter  the  press,  and 
the  length  of  the  spring  behind  these  plungers  has  been  in- 
creased so  that  a  double  charge  would  not  affect  the  press  in 
any  way. 

Karly  in  190C  the  Renfrow  Hri(|uette  Machine  Co.  was 
incorjM)rate<I  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Missouri  with 
$1,000,000  «apital:  W.  ('.  Ri'ufrow,  President :  .1.  M.  Smith, 
Secretary  and  Tnasurer,  and   K.    1>.    Mizner,  Superintendent. 
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This  concern  is  a  close  corporation,  and  the  company  will  not 
oHer  for  sale  any  machines  until  after  the  Kansas  City  plant  has 
proved  successful.  As  far  as  can  be  learned,  the  construction 
of  the  Kansas  Cit}'  plant  was  brought  about  by  the  willingness 
of  its  President,  Mr.  J.  11.  Durkee,  to  accept  a  Kenfrow  ma- 
chine without  a  guarantee,  simply  on  the  strength  of  the  work 
done  at  the  coal-testing  plant.  There  are,  of  course,  still  some 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  as  is  the  case  in  the  operation  of 
any  new  plant,  but  in  the  main  the  mechanical  operations  of 
this  plant  are  satisfactory,  and  the  Renfrow  Co.  has  been  able 
to  meet  the  required  specifications.  Financial  difficulties  have 
threatened  the  life  of  the  plant  under  the  present  organiza- 
tion, but  Governor  Renfrow^  has  affirmed  that  he  will  not  allow 
this  plant  to  fail  for  this  reason.  A  contract  has  been  signed 
to  deliver  one  of  the  machines  to  a  company  at  Detroit,  but 
under  the  terms  of  the  contract  no  date  is  fixed  for  the  delivery 
of  this  machine,  and  no  guarantee  from  the  Renfrow  Co.  has 
been  required.  Governor  Renfrow  is  also  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  Detroit  machine  will  not  be  delivered  until 
after  the  Kansas  City  plant  has  been  successfully  operated  and 
put  on  a  commercial  basis. 

The  Renfrow  Briquette  Machine  Co.  has  no  plant  of  its  own, 
but  has  under  consideration  the  establishment  of  a  factory  in 
St.  Louis.  All  of  the  machines  above  mentioned  were  built 
in  machine-shops  under  contract.  The  Kansas  City  machine 
was  built  by  the  Excelsior  Tool  &  Machine  Co.,  at  East  St. 
Louis,  and  all  of  the  other  machines  by  the  Ramming  Ma- 
chine Co.,  of  St.  Louis. 

North  Dakota. 

During  1905  ex-United  States  Senator  W.  D.  Washburn, 
President  of  the  Washburn  Lignite  Coal  Co.,  erected  a  small 
plant  at  Minneapolis  for  experimental  work  in  the  briquetting 
of  North  I)akota  lignite.  The  plant  was  too  small  to  be  oper- 
ated successfully  from  a  commercial  standpoint.  Several  hun- 
dred tons  of  briquettes  were  made  on  this  press  without  the  use 
of  a  binder.  The  briquettes  proved  a  satisfactory  fuel  for  do- 
mestic [lurfjoses  and  for  stationary  boilers,  but  were  not  adapted 
to  locomotive  use,  because  the  heavy  exhaust-draft  in  the  loco- 
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motive  has  the  eftVct  of  disintegratini^  the  briquette  before  com- 
bustion and  causes  the  throwing-otf  of  large  sparks.  This 
small  experimental  plant  represents  the  extent  of  Senator 
Washburn's  efforts  to  briquette  North  Dakota  lignites. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Stewart,  also  of  Minnea}>olis,  who  is  interested 
in  lignite-properties  near  Kenmare  in  Ward  county,  reports 
that  he  has  been  conducting  a  series  of  experimentn  with  a 
view  to  the  briquetting  of  this  fuel,  and  as  a  result  of  his  in- 
vestigations the  American  Briquetting  l^  Manufacturing  Co. 
has  been  organized,  which  contemplates  the  construction,  dur- 
ing the  present  year,  of  a  briquetting-plant  in  North  Dakota, 
convenient  to  the  lignite-deposits,  the  j>lant  to  have  a  capacity 
of  1,000  tons  of  briquettes  per  <lay.  Mr.  Stewart  says  that  the 
briquettes  can  be  manufactured  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $2  per 
ton  f.o.b.,  this  cost  including  the  expense  of  mining  the  lignite 
and  delivering  it  to  the  briquetting-plant. 

Texas. 

Three  companies  have  been  orLtanized  in  Texas  recentlv  for 
the  purj)Ose  of  bri<|Uetting  the  lignites  which  occur  in  great 
abundance  through  the  eastern  juirt  of  that  State.  These  are 
the  International  Compress  Coal  Co.,  of  Houston  ;  the  Ameri- 
can Lignite  Hriquette  Co.,  of  San  Antonio;  and  the  Eureka 
Briipiette  Co.,  of  Uoekdale.  Tlie  plant  of  the  last-mentioned 
company  ban  been  erected  and  is  ready  for  operation  at  tlie 
time  of  the  writing  of  this  report,  except  for  the  tact  that  the 
drying-apparatus  has  been  found  too  small,  and  the  plant  ha« 
been  shut  down  pending  the  erection  of  a  larger  drier.  The 
details  of  the  plant  have  not  lieen  obtained. 

The  American  Lignite  Kricpiette  Co.,  while  iiuorporated  at 
San  Antonio,  will  locate  its  plant  at  Uockdale,  and  the  plant 
will  be  operated  in  connection  with  the  lignite-mines  of  .1.  .1. 
Olsen  k  Son.  The  company  has  purchased  a  press  made  by 
the  Klein  Hri<piette  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  plant  will  prob- 
ably be  in  operaticiii  by  the  time  lliis  report  is  ready  for  distri- 
bution. 

The  Intermitional  ('ompre«8  Coal  Co.  ban  been  negotiating 
for  the  construction  of  a  plant,  but  no  actual  buihling  liad  been 
))egun  at  the  time  of  writing  this  report.  All  of  these  plants 
cxjKJct  to  use  uspbaltic  pitch  made  from  heavy  Texas  oil. 
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Florida. 

In  September,  1905,  the  Orlando  Water  &  Light  Co.,  of 
Orlando,  completed  the  installation  of  a  plant  for  the  treatment 
and  briqnetting  of  peat,  which  occurs  abundantly  in  the  low- 
lying  lands  of  Florida.  The  plant  is  located  about  3  miles 
from  Orlando,  on  the  border  of  a  peat-bog,  from  which  its  sup- 
ply is  drawn.  As  originally  installed,  this  plant  consisted  of  a 
macerating-machine  or  pug-mill,  in  which  the  fiber  of  the  peat 
is  entirely  destroyed,  and  a  brick-press.  The  briquettes,  as 
they  came  from  the  press,  were  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
building  brick,  and  when  dried  in  the  sun  shrunk  to  about  one- 
fourth  their  former  bulk  and  lost  from  75  to  85  per  cent,  in 
weight.  The  briquetting-feature  of  the  plant  was  abandoned 
in  the  summer  of  1906,  as  it  was  found  that  this  part  of  the 
work  represented  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost,  and  that  a  sat- 
isfactory fuel  could  be  made  without  briquetting.  The  method 
of  treatment  at  the  present  consists  simply  of  "  machining  '^ 
the  peat  in  the  pug-mill  and  dumping  it  in  masses  of  several 
hundred  tons.  As  the  peat  dries  it  shrinks  and  cracks  into 
large  irregularly  rectangular  blocks,  which  are  broken  off  from 
the  heap  and  stored.  When  thoroughly  dried  these  blocks 
make  a  good  hard  fuel,  which,  it  is  stated,  may  be  used  for 
both  locomotive  and  stationary  boilers,  for  household  purposes, 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  gas.  Tests  of  the  machined  peat 
for  producer-gas  at  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  coal-testing 
plant  gave  excellent  results.'^ 

The  machine  used  at  the  Orlando  plant  w^as  built  by  the 
Moore  &  Wyman  Elevator  &  Machine  Works,  South  Boston, 
Mass.,  under  patents  issued  to  the  late  T.  11.  Leavitt,  of  Boston. 

''  Plefiort  on  Peat,  by  M.   K.   Campbell,   U.  S.    Geological  Survey,  Mineral  Re- 
Hource*  of  the  United  Slalen^  190.'),  pp.  l.'il9to  1322. 
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Pure  Coal  as  a  Basis  for  the  Comparison  of   Bituminous 

Coals. 

HV    W.     K.    WHEELER.*    IRBANA,    ILL. 

fTf>r<»nto  Mt«tiinr   July   1*»7  > 

In  the  study  of  the  coals  of  Illinois  now  being  carried  on 
by  the  State  Geological  Survey,  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
determine  the  most  satisfactory  basis  of  comparison  between 
ditierent  coals.  The  following  discussion  is  based  upon  work 
done  for  the  Survey  in  the  laboratories  of  the  State  Tniversity 
and  under  the  general  direction  of  Prof  S.  W.  Parr. 

**  Pure  coal  "  has  been  defined  by  Mr.  A.  Bement'  as  ash-  and 
moisture-free  coal,  and  the  use  of  this  '*  pure  coal  "  as  a  basis 
for  comparing  ditierent  bituminous  coals  has  lately  been  much 
discussed  among  engineers  in  the  middle  West.  Uy  some  the 
B.t.u.  of  the  pure  coal  is  being  used  to  check  calorimetric  re- 
sults, and  to  calculate  the  calorific  value  of  <lifVerent  coal-sam- 
ples from  the  same  seam,  for  which  purposes  it  is  necessary  to 
assume — first,  that  the  composition  and  calorific  value  of  pure 
coal  from  different  parts  of  the  same  coal-seam  are  uniform,  and, 
second,  that  these  values  remain  constant  atK-r  the  coal  is  mine<l, 
both  of  which  asnumptions  there  are  reasons  to  believe  are  in- 
consistent with  the  facts.  Certain  variables  are  included  in  pure 
coal,  iis  ortiinarily  <lefined,  and  disreganl  of  them  may  lead  to 
serious  error.  In  any  event,  where  delicate  shades  ol  ditference 
are  involved,  no  sure  interpretation  of  results  can  be  made,  un- 
less these  variables  be  eliminated. 

As  a  basis  of  comparison  between  coals,  asli-  an<l  moisture- 
free  coal  is  much  to  he  preferred  to  **  dry  coal,"  and  still  more 
is  it  to  be  preferred  to  **  moist  coal/*  as  ordimirily  re|>orted  in 
analyses.     There  are,  however,  two  constituents  other  than  ash 

*  .\MiisUnl  (  hriiiiiit,  .^Ute  OeoloKical  SiirTej  of  IllinoiA. 

'  JoumtU  (^  the  Amrrirnn  Chrmiml  .V>riV/y,  Tol.  xzriii.,  pp.  ft.32  to  rt39  (I90Si  ; 
StaU  (ifologieal  Surrry  </  IHinoin,  Uullnin  Nii.  S,  pp.  23  U>  2A  (1906). 
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and  moisturo  which  are  similar  in   etfoct  to  them,  and  which 
constitute,  therefore,  variables.     The  first  of  these  constituents, 
sulphur,  is  low  in  heat-value  and  variable  in  quantity,  and  fig- 
ures for  pure  coal  including  it  are   misleading.     The  second 
constituent  is  the  water  of  composition  of  the  ash.     It,  too,  is 
a  variable  for  dilierent  ashes,  and  cannot  be  disregarded  where 
close  comparisons  are  to  be  made.     The  exclusion  of  the  two 
larger  variables,  moisture  and  ash,  does  not  justify  calling  ash- 
and  moisture-free  coal  "  pure  coal,"  when  it  contains  a  widely 
varying  amount  of  sulphur  that  is  no  more  a  part  of  it  than  the 
ash  and  moisture.     Just  because  the  mineral  matter  of  the  ash 
has  sulphur  combined  with  it,  does  not  justify  the  inclusion  of 
the  sulphur  as  a  part  of  the  pure  coal.     An  ideal  pure  coal 
should  include  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and 
also  the  part  of  the  sulphur  that  is  not  combined  with  the  ash, 
that  part  which  is  in  the  coal  in  organic  compounds.     Practi- 
cally, however,  it  is  impossible  to  divide  the  sulphur  between 
the  ash  and  the  pure  coal,  owing  to  difllculties  arising  in  the 
determination  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  sulphur.     When 
we  know  only  the  total  quantity  of  sulphur  in  the  coal,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  consider  it  all  to  be  combined  with  iron  as  pyrite, 
and  to  discard  it  entirely,  along  with  the  ash  and  moisture.    In 
thus  considering  the  sulphur,  to  be  combined  as  pyrite,  we  must, 
in  correcting  for  it,  first  correct  the  ash  for  the  oxygen  which 
is  added  to  the  iron  in  it  to  replace  the  sulphur.     2FeS2  +  11 
0  =  Fe^Og  -f  4S0.^.     Three  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  replaces 
eight  parts  of  sulphur.     This  ratio  gives  us  the  easiest  way  of 
correcting  the  ash.     Three-eighths  of  the  sulphur  subtracted 
from  the  ash  will  reduce  the  iron  in  it  to  the  condition  in  which 
it  was  weighed  in  the  coal.     However,  as  we  wish  to  discard 
the  ash,  moisture  and  sulphur,  it  is  found  more  convenient  to 
take  the  uncorrected  ash  plus  the  moisture  and  five-eighths  of 
the  sulphur  from  100  per  cent,  and  call  the  remainder  sulphur- 
free  pure  coal.     It  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  method  just 
given  for  calculating  the  percentage  of  pure  coal  in  the  moist 
coal  will  give  the  same  result  as  is  obtained  by  taking  the  cor- 
rected ash  (the  ash  minus  three-eighths  of  the   suli)hur),  plus 
the  total  moisture  and  sulphur,  from  100  per  cent.     The  heat 
due  to  the  sulphur  in  pyrite  should  not  be  credited  to  the  pure 
coal,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  deducted  from  it.     According  to 
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calculation,-  this  amounts  to  40.5  B.t.u.  for  each  per  cent,  of 
sulphur.  The  organic  sulphur  in  any  coal-seam  is  prohahly  a 
fairly  uniform  proportion  of  the  pure  coal,  and  any  variation 
or  error  caused  hy  the  proposed  consideration  of  it  as  pyrite 
will  be  small  and  constant  in  nature,  and  can,  therefore,  be 
neglected  in  so  far  as  it  affects  tlie  use  of  pure  coal  as  a  basis 
for  comparing  bituminous  coals  of  ordinary  sulphur-content. 
Variati<uis  of  as  much  as  300  B.t.u.  in  the  heating-value  of  the 
ash-  and  moisture-free  coal  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  varia- 
tions in  the  sulphur-content. 

Table  I.  shows,  for  six  samples  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  coal, 
calorific  efficiency  in  li.t.u.  of  the  *'  pure  coal  "  corrected  for 
sulphur,  and  also  of  the  same  coal  as  ordinarily  considered 
(ash-  and  moisture-free).  These  were  commercial  samples, 
taken  in  the  Chicago  market  by  Mr.  K.  11.  Taylor,  of  the 
Fuel  Engineering  Co.  Part  of  each  was  floated  in  a  zinc  sul- 
phate solution  (sp.  gr.,  1.3o),  in  order  to  remove  a  portion  of 
the  sulphur  and  ash,  and  thus  get  more  nearly  a  pure  coal  to 
work  with.  The  agreement  between  the  two  portions  of  tlie 
same  sample  (floated  and  original)  is  seen  to  be  very  much  better 
where  the  sulphur  is  exclude«l.  A^li-  and  sulphur-values  are 
given  in  per  cent,  of  dry  coal. 

The  lack  of  agreement  in  some  of  the  samples  after  correc- 
tion for  sulphur  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  second  variable 
(the  water  chemically  combined  with  the  ash).  It  will  be  noted 
that  in  only  one  out  of  the  six  pairs  of  samples  is  the  H.t.u.  of 
the  pure  coal  higher  for  the  sample  with  the  high  ash  than  for  the 
one  low  in  ash,  and  in  that  case  the  difference  in  ash  is  snuill. 
The  suggested  explanation  is,  that  part,  at  least,  of  the  ash  is 
fire-clay,  having  chemically-<'oinbiiuMl  water  which  is  lost  when 
the  ash  is  ignited,  but  i-<  not  lont  in  drying.  This  variation  is 
not  due  to  the  method  of  calculating  the  pure  i-oal,  but  it  is  due 
to  an  analytical  difficulty  in  determining  the  ash,  and  this  diffi- 
culty is  one  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  overcome.  It  affects 
the  ultimate  aiuilysirt,  the  water  of  the  ash  appearing  there  as 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  ;  and  in  the  proximate  aiudysis  it  appears 
as  volatile  matter.  For  ordiiuiry  purposes  it  does  not  cause  any 
discrepancies  of  importance.      It  is  only  so  much  more  water  in 

*   lU'port  of  the  St.  I^oiii*  KiielTentinK  riant  f(»r  19m. 
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Table  I. —  Variation  in  Calorific  Efficiency  of  Pure  Coal 
with  Differences  in  Ash. 


Sam- 
ple 

No. 


1 
2 

3 

4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 


Kind  of  Coal. 


Sulphur. 


.£ - 
"bco 

O 


:PerCt 
Sangamon  Co.,  Ill.,| 

Pawnee  lump 5.99 

Same  as  No.  1,  Hoatedi    ... 

Sang-amon  Co.,   III.,' 

Latliam  screenings  4.25 
Same  as  No.  8, floated     ... 

Williamson  Co.,  Ill.,j 
Marion  No.  5,wash-| 
ed  nut I  1.86 

Same  as  No. 5,  floated 

La  Salle    Co.,     111., 

washed     screenings  3.43 
Same  as  No. 7,  floated:    ... 

Vigo  Co.,  Ind.,  Mi-^ 

ami  nut i  7.62 

Same  as  No.  9,  floated     ... 

Sullivan   O).,    Ind.,' 

Reliance    lump 3.37 

Same  as  No.  1 1 ,  floiUed 


;  l5 
PerCt. 


3.20 


2.95 


i  1.39 


I      Corrected 
'^^:^r     Pure  Coal,  Ash, 
Uncorrected  for      ^ater  and 
Pynte.  Pyrite  Free. 


■S)§ 


Per  Ct. 


11.66 


18.21 


12.83 


'3  . 

-o 

5J- 

boo 

03  g 

®r9 

u^^ 

T-'O 

O 

fe 

Per  Ct.    B.t.u.    B.t.u. 


6.12 


8.13 


4.01 


14,319 


14,335 


14,285 


14,356 


14,471!     ... 

...      14,585 


Pure    Coal, 

Ash  and  Water 

Free. 


'Sog 


2V33 

10.05 

3.94 

3*.08 

16.21 

4.27 

l'.'29 

6.11 

1 

2.53 

14.517 


14,653 


14,738 


14,619 


14,653 


B.t.u. 


13,987 


14,031 


14,361 


14,316 


14,170 


oi  c3 


14,451 
14,7091     ... 


B.t.u. 


14,164 


14,192 


14,509 


14,487 


14,478 


14,624 


the  fuel,  and  it  makes  little  difference  for  practical  purposes 
whether  that  water  was  originally  combined  with  the  ash  or 
with  the  coal.  In  extreme  cases  it  might  make  a  difference 
of  as  much  as  2  or  3  per  cent,  in  the  ash-factor,  but  that  would 
be  only  in  the  case  of  a  low-grade  coal  very  high  in  ash.  In  a 
coal  containing  10  per  cent,  of  fire-clay,  having  10  per  cent. 
of  combined  water,  the  difference  in  the  ash,  if  determined, 
would  be  1  per  cent.,  and  its  effect,  when  calculated  to  the  pure 
coal,  would  be  to  reduce  the  B.t.u.  on  that  basis  by  about  1.1 
per  cent.  Ten  per  cent,  is  not  an  unusual  amount  of  combined 
water  for  a  fire-clay.  Different  clays  contain  chemically-com- 
Viined  water  varying  from  5  to  12  per  cent.,  and  the  average  for 
Illinois  fire-clayH  in  Komewhere  near  8  per  cent. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  the  effect  of  variable  ash  on  the 
B.t.n.  of  pure  coal,  eight  samples  from  different  mines  produc- 
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ing  Illinois  "  No.  7  ''  coal  were  each  r^eparated  into  two  por- 
tions, one  of  which  floated  and  the  other  sank  in  a  zinc  sul- 
phate solution  of  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.30.  The  great  variation  in  ash 
thus  secured  in  identically  the  same  coal  accentuated  any  va- 
riations that  niii^ht  in  anv  way  be  due  to  the  ash.  .  In  all  of 
the  eiirht  samples,  the  B.t.u.  of  the  coal  whicli  sank  was  found 
to  be  materially  lower  than  that  of  the  coal  wliich  floated. 
The  close  agreement  between  the  difference  in  the  B.t.u.  of  the 
sulphur-free  pure  coal  and  the  difl[erence  in  ash  in  tlie  dry 
coal  is  shown  in  Table  11. 

Table  II. — Combined  Water  in  the  Ash,  Calculated  from  the 
Difference  Between  the  Odonfic  Efficiency  of  the  Sulphur-Free 
Pure  Coal  in  the  Float-  and  Sink-Coal. 


2 


3 


^  It  I  II        A«h         ''•      IVrcfiu-     t<?    •      t -  — "T 

'    .      H.l.u.        A»h.        B.l.u.        Ash.  Hjff    of   lUw     ^Z«t      xl-z- 


c.ml.  ;i=-'=     -f. 


PerCi  iPerCt.  l\.'i  Percent.  Per  CI.     Per  a. 

104     14,402        ...  14.227  ...  23.0  ...  

4.«4  ...  18.00  ...  13.36  1.3  1>.7           8.8 

la'.     14,610       ...  14,271  ...  2:?0  ...  ....:.               

3.83  ...  14.4:i  10.(K)  1.4  13  2        11.7 

106  14,414       ...  14,()1»6  ...  318  

I  22  22.17  17  'Jo  1.7  y.:»  8.7 

107  14,404        ...  14,343  ...     ,  61  ...  

2.:>6  ...  O.W  ...  6.96  0.4  5.8           5.5 

108  14,5^7        ...  14,374  ..  213  ...  

4.08  ...  17.75  ...  13.07  1.2  8.8            8.1 

109  H.ti.O:  11434  .223                                                

4  :{|  !*<•."<  l.;.'.M  1.2  *<.«•.  7.9 

112  14,041        ...  14.:>5«  ...  83  ...  

3.40  .  lO.SO  7  40  n.-.  rt.7  «.3 

113  14,7I^       ..  14,002       ...  1  HI  ...  

3.23  ...  113.41  ...  10.18  1  0.7  r,.l)            6.6 


On  the  aflHUinptit)n  that  the  difl'erence  in  calorifie  vnUie  wum 
due  to  water  combined  with  the  ash  ami  not  to  any  variation  in 
the  Bulphur-free  pure  coal  in  the  two  portioiiH  of  the  sample,  the 
amount  of  water  was  calculated  which  would   have  to  be  com- 
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bined  witli  the  ash  to  entirely  account  for  the  difference  in  the 
B.t.u.  of  the  sulphur-free  pure  coal.     The  amount  of  water 
thus  calculated  and  shown  in  Table  IL  agrees  remarkably  well 
with  that  ordinarily  found  in  fire-clays  and  shales,  when  the 
possible  variations  due  to  experimental  error  are  considered. 
In  the  mines  from  which  the  coals  of  Table  II.  were  taken,  the 
floor  is  a  fire-clay  and  the  roof  is  a  shale  very  similar  in  appear- 
ance  to  the  floor.    There  is  always  present,  too,  a  ''  blue  band" 
of  shale  from  about  0.5  to  2  in.  thick.     On  the  supposition  that 
the  composition  of  the  ash  in  the  coal  was  similar  to  that  of 
some  of  these  materials,  analyses  were  made  of  the  material 
composing  the  floor  and  the  roof,  and  also  of  the  thin  parting 
of  shale  in  the  mine  supplying  samples  Nos.  108  and  109. 


Floor, 
Roof, 


Water  of  Composition.  Carbon. 

Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 

.     5.62  Not  determined. 

4.20  Not  determined. 


Shale  parting, 7  51  ^j^ 

Calculated  for  ash  in  No.  108,    ...     8.1 
Calculated  for  ash  in  No.  109,     .         .         .7.9 

The  water  of  composition  was  determined  by  igniting  strongly 
on  the  blast  lamp  after  drying  for  1.5  hours  at  105°  C.  to  re- 
move all  moisture. 

The  agreement  between  the  water  of  composition  of  the  floor 
and  "  blue  band  "  and  that  calculated  for  samples  JSTos.  108  and 
109  is  so  close  that  it  seems  that  we  would  be  almost  justified 
in  using  results  obtained  directly  on   such  material  as  being 
representative  of  the  ash  in  the  coal.     From  the  limited  data 
at  hand  the  indications  are  that  the  clay  and  shale  under  the 
coal  and  in  partings  distributed  through  it  are  very  similar  to 
the  a«h  in  the  coal.     The  average  water  of  composition  calcu- 
lated for  the  ash  in  samples  Nos.  108  and  109  is  8  per  cent.,  for 
the  floor  it  is  5.6  per  cent.,  and  for  the  "  blue  band  "  7.5  'per 
cent.     If  there  were  a  difference  of  150  B.t.u.  of  the  pure  coal 
due  to  the  8  per  cent,  of  water  of  composition,  we  would  have 
reduced  the  difference  to  45    lU.u.  by  using  5.6  per  cent,  in 
correcting  for  it.     If  we  had  used  7.5  per  cent,  instead  of  5.6 
per  cent,  we  would  have  reduced  the  discrepancy  to  9.4  B.t.u. 
In  none  but  extreme  cases  would  such  a  discrepancy  reach  150 
B.t.u.,  and  then  it  would  be  reduced  to  an  amount  that  would 
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not  be  very  troublesome,  by  using  the  water  of  composition  of 
the  floor  in  correctintr  for  it.  It  is  doubtful  if  tliL'  water  of 
composition  of  the  ash,  calculated  from  the  analyses  of  *•  floated  " 
and  "sunk"  samples,  would  be  much,  if  any,  more  accurate 
than  if  it  were  obtained  directly  on  the  underlying  material. 
The  ash  corrected  by  either  of  these  methods  would  be  rep- 
resented in  very  nearly  the  condition  in  which  it  occurred  in 
the  coal. 

In  considering  the  possibility  of  using  a  constant  B.t.u.  for 
the  sulphur-free  pure  coal  from  a  giyen  coal-seam  for  purposes 
of  calculation  and  as  a  check  on  the  calorimeter,  we  must  take 
into  account  two  otlier  yariables  that  haye  been  oyerlooked 
heretofore,  or  haye  been  thought  to  be  of  but  minor  imjK)rt- 
ance.  The  first  yariable  is  the  composition  of  the  pure  coal 
itself,  which  yaries  from  top  to  bottom  in  the  same  bed,  and  is 
uniform  for  the  whole  bed  only  oyer  limited  areas.  The  second 
variable  is  due  to  the  deterioration  of  the  samples. 

When  the  whole  seam  or  corresponding  sections  of  the  seam 
are  taken,  the  composition  appears  to  be  uniform  for  one  mine, 
or  for  mines  a  mile  or  two  apart,  as  in  the  case  of  samples  Noe. 
108  and  109,  taken  from  the  two  mines  of  the  Big  Muddy  Coal 
k  Iron  Co.,  east  and  west  of  Ilerrin  respectiyely.  The  varia- 
tion in  composition  of  the  different  parts  of  the  seam  is  so 
great  Jis  to  make  the  coal  indistinguishable  from  that  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  seams.  The  coal  at  the  top  of  a  seam  is  not  the 
same  as  tiiat  at  the  bottom,  unci  therefore  samples  from  tlie 
same  mine  cannot  be  compared  unless  they  represent  the  same 
portion  of  the  coal-seam.  The  bottom  coal  in  the  Majestic 
mine,  sample  Xo.  106,  has  a  calorific  value  of  14,338  H.t.u., 
wliile  in  the  top  coal,  Xo.  100,  it  is  14,4l»H,  a  <lit!*erence  of  160 
I».t.ii.  for  the  two  portions  of  tlie  seam. 

That  there  is  an  important  variation  in  composition  from 
point  to  point  geographically  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  eitrht 
samples  of  Illinois  '*  Xo.  7  "  coal  taken  in  Williamson  and 
Franklin  counties,  111.,  show  almost  uniform  <lecrease  in  the 
B.t.u.  of  the  pure  coal,  going  XW.  from  .Marion.  This  ditfer- 
ence  (nearly  400  B.t.u.)  must  be  considered. 

Tahlr  III.  shows  the  sulphur,  ash  and  B.t.u.  of  the  eight 
samples  and  Table  IV.  the  falling  off  in  their  calorific  value 
with  increase  in   distance  fVom   Marion.      Kyen  though  the  de- 
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crease  shown  is  not  very  uniform,  it  is  marked  enough  to  aftbrd 
positive  proof  that  the  composition  of  the  pure  coal  varies 
gradually  from  place  to  place.  We  have  no  explanation  to 
otler  for  this  variation  unless  it  is  due  to  difference  in  the 
thickness  and  porosity  of  the  material  overlying  the  coal,  or 
to  the  difterence  in  the  veo^etation  from  which  the  coal  was 
formed. 


Table  III. —  Analyses  of  Samj^les  of  Illinois  "  No.  7"  Coal. 


S.  G.  S. 
No. 

Lab.  No. 

Sulphur  in 
Dry  Coal. 

Ash  in 
Dry  Coal. 

Puce  Coal  Free  from 
Ash,  Moisture  and 
Sulphur. 

104 

419 

Per  Cent. 
0.60 

Per  Cent. 
10.11 

B.t.u. 
14,480 

105 

420 

0.91 

7.53 

14,445 

106 

421 

0.98 

14.71 

14,338 

107 

422 

0.76 

6.13 

14,498 

108 

459 

1.02 

8.48 

14,615 

109 

460 

1.12 

10.13 

14,615 

112 

461 

1.19 

8.08 

14,644 

113 

462 

1.89 

7.67 

14,781 

Table    IV. — Decrease    in    Calorific    Efficiency   of   Sulphur^Free 
Pare  Coal  with  Increase  in  Distance  from  Marion. 


ana                                            Distance  and  Di-              T/^toi 

^No!^-          '''>'^''y-        '^^^z.  ^'''"      ^^^'^^'^- 

Decrease 
Per  Mile. 

B.t.u. 
lOS                    llerrin             5  Miles  NW.                 166 

109                     llerrin             7  Miles  NW.                 160 
}JJ^'^                   Ziegler           12  Miles  NXW.              319 

}^  1                Diiqnoin           19  Miles  NW.               395 
112                      Sesuer              23.Mil<HN.                  137 

B.t.u. 
33 

24 

27 

21 
6 

In  fact,  the  variation  in  pure  coal  noted  in  analyses  of  "No. 
7"  coal  is  almost  as  great  as  is  shown   in  the  analyses  of  the 
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dift'erent  coal-seams  of  the  State  by  the  St.  Louis  fuel-testing 
plant  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

Samples  Nos.  104  and  10'),  taken  from  parts  of  the  same  mine 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  show  practically  the  same  B.t.u.  for 
the  sulphur-free  pure  coal.  Samples  Xos.  108  an<l  10r>,  from 
mines  two  miles  apart,  show  identically  the  same  H.t.u.,  an  ex- 
ceptional agreement  even  for  two  analyses  of  the  same  sam- 
ple. Unfortunately,  no  more  analyses  are  at  hand  that  have 
been  made  on  fresh  samples  taken  from  the  same  coal-seam 
not  more  than  two  or  three  miles  apart,  except  samples  100  and 


I    li».    i.  — >KK«<   ll-M  Al*    >iiii\\iN(,     I.oiAtHi.N     «)|      (.«iAI,MlN»-.~    >A^^rl^.I•. 


107,  one  at'  whidi  represents  the  toj*  part  of  the  seam  and  the 
other  the  lower  part,  an<l  they  are  tlierefore  not  comparable. 

Tlie  map.  Fig.  1,  shows  the  location  of  the  mines  from  which 
samples  Xos.  ol,  07,  74  and  100  to  113  were  taken  (all  of 
Illinois  "No.  7  "  coal).  The  location  of  tlie  mines  from  which 
they  were  collected  is  marked  on  the  map  with  an  "  X  *'  and 
with  the  sample-number.  All  samples,  except  Xos.  100  and 
107,  represent  complete  secti(>ns  of  the  working-face  of  the 
mine.  Xo.  lOtI  represents  only  the  l»ottom  coal,  here  OtJ  in. 
thick,  winle  Xo.  107  represents  the  top  coal,  80  in.  thiek,  in  an 
adjacent  room.  The  complete  list  of  samples  discussed  in  thiti 
paper  is  given  in  Table  \'. 

vol..  XXXVIII.— 3'.) 
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Table  V.- 

-Ikscripiion  of  Coal  Samples. 

Sam- 

j;!^ 

Nanie  of  Mine. 

Looaiion. 

Date. 
1906 

Collector. 

^ 

Sangamon  Mine. 

Springfield,  111. 

May     1 

F.  F.  Grout. 

9 

Sangamon  Mine. 

Springfield,  111. 

May     5 

L.    J.    Kutledge 
andH.  F.  Bain. 

ol 

Paradise  Coal  <&C'okeC'o. 

Duquoin,  111. 

Mav  21 

F.  F.  Grout. 

07 

Chicago   &  (arterville 
Coal  Co. 

Herrin,  III. 

May  31 

F.  F.  Grout. 

69 

B.   Mudilv  Coal  A:  Iron 

3.5  miles  N.  of  Clif- 

June    1 

F.  F.  Grout. 

Co.,  No'.  8.                          ford,  IlL 

74 

Peabody  Coal  Co. ,  No.o. 

3  miles  N  W.  of  Mar- 
ion, lU. 

June  26 

F.  F.  Grout. 

7») 

Kelly  Coal  Co.,  No.  4. 

Westville,  111. 

May     6 

Tom  Moses. 

1 1 

Kelly  Coal  Co.,  Hiin- 
rod  Mine. 

Himrod,  111. 

May  17 

1907 

Tom  Moses. 

104 

Ziegler  Coal  Co. 

Ziegler,  111. 

April  16 

H.  F.  Bain. 

105 

Ziegler  Coal  Co. 

Ziegler,  111. 

April  16 

II.  F.  Bain. 

106 

Majestic  Mine. 

3  miles  south   of  Du- 
quoin, 111. 

April  17 

H.  F.  Bain. 

107 

Majestic  Mine. 

3  miles  South  of  Du- 
quoin, 111. 

April  17 

H.  F.  Bain. 

108 

Big  M.  ("oal  c^-  Iron  Co., 

No.  7. 
Big  M.  Coal  &  Iron  Co. , 

llerrin,  111. 

April  18 

H.  F.  Bain. 

109 

Clifford,  111. 

April  18 

H.  F.  Bain. 

No.  8. 

112 

Keller  Coal  Co. 

Sesser,  111. 

April  18 

H.  F.  Bain. 

113 

Peabody,  No.  3. 

3  miles  NW.  of  Mar- 
ion, 111. 

April  18 

H.  F.  Bain. 

115 

Sangamon  Mine.                Springfield,  III. 

May     7 

H.  F.  Bain. 

117 

KellvCoal  Co,  No.  4.       Westville,  111. 

May   15 

Bain  and  Moses. 

118 

Kell'v  Coal   Co.,  Iliin-     Himrod,  111. 
rod  M. 

i 

May   17 

Bain  and  Moses. 

In  these  studies  a  second  important  variable  in  the  deter- 
mination of  pure  coal  is  introduced  by  the  deterioration  of 
samples.  The  only  anal^^ses  made  use  of  as  being  representa- 
tive of  the  coal  as  mined  were  those  which  were  made  within 
ten  days  of  the  time  the  samples  were  taken  from  the  mine. 
That  analyses  of  old  samples  do  not  represent  the  coal  as 
mined,  is  indicated  by  the  following  circumstances: 

It  is  known  that  combustiljle  gas  is  liberated  from  moist 
laboratory-samples  of  coal  wlien  tightly  sealed  in  glass  jars  and 
kept  in  a  room  of  ordinary  temperature,  out  of  the  direct  sun- 
light. Evidence  of  this  was  afforded  by  a  series  of  samples 
from  all  parts  of  Illinois  studied  in  the  course  of  our  inves- 
tigations. These  were  mine-samples,  representing  \u  each  case 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  coal-seam  as  mined,  sampled  down 
to  aboat  700  g.  at  the  mine  and  then  i)laced  in  galvanized- 
iron  cans  having  a  screw  top,  and  ii  piece  of  insulating-tape 
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wound  aroiiml  the  top  to  make  it  air-tight.  When  these  sam- 
ples were  received  at  tlie  laboratory  they  were  immediately 
transferred  to  (piart '^  Lightning  "  jars  with  the  exception  ot' 
the  last  21,  which  were  put  into  ordinary  screw-top  Mason  jars. 
These  samples  stood  for  from  six  months  to  nearly  a  vear,  when 
they  were  opened  to  be  air-dried  and  aiuilyzed.  A  slight  gas- 
pressure  was  noted  in  the  first  jar  opened,  and  after  that  each 
one  was  tested  with  a  lighted  match  ;  21  out  of  50  samples 
were  in  Mason  jars  and  showed  no  pressure,  and  none  of  them 
contained  iras  enoui^h  to  itrnite.  Of  the  29  in  "  Liirhtniiiir  " 
jars,  two  had  been  opened  previously  and  showed  no  gas.  In 
one  other,  the  gas  was  not  inflammable,  but  wa,s  evidently  car- 
bon dioxide  or  nitrogen,  as  it  put  out  the  flame.  The  remaining 
24  samples  contained  gas  in  varying  amounts,  each  one  ignit- 
ing rea«li]y  and  burning  with  a  blue  flame  from  0.5  to  6  in.  in 
height.  No  analysis  was  made  of  the  gas.  The  probable  expla- 
nation of  the  fact  that  no  gas  was  found  in  the  Mason  jars  is 
that  they  were  not  gas-tight.  A  series  of  analyses  of  these  old 
samples,  compared  with  fresh  ones  t'rom  the  same  or  adjacent 
mines,  shows  the  extent  of  loss  in  the  calorific  value  of  the 
sulphur-free  pure  coal.  Every  case  sliows  a  considerable  <le- 
terioration  in  the  ohl  samples. 

The  facts  set  forth  in  Tabic  \'I.  show  that  analyses  should 
always  be  made  soon  after  taking  the  sample  from  the  mine, 
and  that  even  under  the  best  of  conditions  (sealed  in  air-tiglit 
jars),  coal  of  the  type  found  in  Illinois  an<l  Indiana  will  lose 
from  2  to  4  percent,  in  heating-power  in  one  year.  How  much 
it  would  lose  if  exposed  to  the  weatlier  and  how  rapidly  sucli 
loss  woidd  take  place  is  now  being  studied,  but  results  are  not 
yet  available.  Probably  the  loss  would  be  greater  for  coal  ex- 
posed to  the  air  than  for  samples  sealeil  in  air-tiglit  jars.  That 
tlie  <leterioration  wiw*  not  due  to  the  fine  hizc  of  the  sample 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  tlie  loss  was  found  to  be  practically 
the  same  for  both  portions  of  the  same  samples  sealed,  one 
ground  to  lOO-mesh  size,  and  the  other  to  buckwheat  size. 
The  loss  of  volatile  hydrocarbons  will  account  for  part,  at  least, 
of  the  loss  in  calorific  value.  Whether  or  not  tlie  ga*<iH  given 
oil'  are  products  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  coal, 
or  whether  they  were  simply  occlu<led  gtises,  lias  so  far  not 
been  determined. 
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Table  VI. — Deterioration  of  Coat  Samples. 


S.G.S. 
No. 


Lab.  No. 


Pure  Coal  Free 

from  Ash,  Moisture 

aud  t?ulphur. 


51 
106-7 

67 
lOS 

69 
109 

74 
113 

8 

9 

116 

76 
117 


lis 


307 
421-2 

323 
459 

325 

460 

330 
462 

81 

82 

540 

332 

557 

333 
558 


B.l.u. 
14,116 
14,386 

14,321 
14,615 

14,213 
14,615 

14,335 
14,781 

13,940 
14,100 
14,567 

14,054 
14,450 

14,087 
14,564 


Time  Between 

Collection    and 

Analysis. 


1  vear. 
10  days. 

1  year. 
10  days. 

1  year. 
10  days. 


Deterioration  in 
Calorific  Value. 


Per  Cent. 
1.9 


1  vear. 
10  days. 

7  months 
7  montlis 
1  week. 

1  year. 
5  days. 

1  year. 
5  davs. 

2.0 
2.7 

3.0 


4.3 
3.2 


2.8 
3.3 


From  the  foreocoini''  it  seems  clear  that  when  delicate  dis- 
tinctions  are  to  be  made  pure  coal  will  furnish  a  better  basis 
for  comparison  than  any  basis  now  in  use ;  provided,  of  course, 
that  correction  be  made  for  the  sulphur  and  chemically-com- 
bined water  in  the  ash.  When  these  two  factors  are  disre- 
garded, the  variations  caused  by  them  will  be  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitu<le  to  materially  lessen  the  value  that  might  otherwise  attach 
to  the  pure-coal  idea.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  any 
comparisons  ui)on  the  pure-coal  basis  must  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  pure  coal  from  one  part  of  a  seam  is  not  the  same 
as*  pure  coal  from  another  part  of  the  same  seam,  there  being 
a  considerable  variation,  both  vertically  and  horizontally. 
Probably  the  use  for  which  i)ure  coal  is  best  adapted  is  for 
determining  tlie  extent  of  alteration  in  specific  lots  of  coal 
in  storage,  but  it  is  not  without  value  for  some  of  the  other 
purposes  mentioned.  The  calorific  value  of  the  sulphur-free 
pure  coal  may  i)rove  to  be  one  oi'  the  most  useful  factors  in 
cla?*.-*ifying  coals. 
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The   Production  of  Converter-Matte   from   Copper-Concen- 
trates by  Pot-Roasting  and   Smelting. 

nV    <;EnR«;K   A.    I'ACKAKI),    HOSTON,    MASS. 
(Toronto  Meeting.  July,  I'JOT.) 

The  fxporinients  liere  described  were  made  under  niv  super- 
vision while  temporarily  acting  as  liead  of  the  Department  ot 
Metallnriry  at  the  Missouri  School  of  Mines,  at  Rolla.  The 
work  was  done  by  Mt-ssrs.  \V.  K.  Brown,  W.  C.  Kichards,  and 
F.  L.  Ti.  AVilsun,  and  the  description  of  the  results  forms  a  p<^r- 
tion  of  a  tlu'sis  j>resented  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 
These  results  are  submitted  because  I  have  seen  no  description 
of  the  application  of  }»ot-roasting  to  the  treatment  of  a  eo]»per- 
concentrate. 

This  work  followed  that  already  described  in  the  discu.ssion 
of  the  Lime-Roasting  of  a  Galena-Concentrate/  and  was  simi- 
larly occa8ioned  by  the  lack  of  a  furnace  of  the  reverl)eratory 
type  in  which  tlie  coi>per-concentrate8  could  be  smelted.  The 
material  for  the  testi?  was  a  mi.xture  of  three  lots  available.  The 
first  consisted  of  8-mm.  Jig-concentrates  and  the  second  of  0.5- 
mm.  talde-concentrates,  from  the  San  Juan  district,  Colo.  B«)th 
contained  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  an<l  galena.  The  third  was  a  lot 
of  copper-ore,  found  in  the  laboratory,  whicii  had  been  crushed 
tlirougli  8-mm.  screen,  and  had  at  some  previous  time,  before 
the  laboratory  roasting-furmiee  was  torn  down,  received  a  par- 
tial roasting.     The  analyses  «»f  these  ores  are  given  in  Table  I. 

In  order  to  determine  the  applicability  of  pot-roasting  as  to 
each  lot  of  ore,  and  tlie  etlect  of  varying  proix)rtions  of  lime, 
six  preliminary  tests  were  made  in  a  "  size  N  "  Battersea  cruci- 
ble, 9  ij>.  iiigh  by  6  in.  in  diameter  at  top,  with  a  J-in.  hole  bored 
through  till'  liottom.  The  crucible  was  set  in  the  upturned 
elbow  of  a  2-in.  pipe,  the  joint  being  luted  with  clay;  and  air 
was  obtained   from  a  receiver  supplied   by  a  compressor.     The 

'   l)iiKMiH9ii*in  of  |>n|H>r  of  11.  ().  llofianii  nii«l  oUutn,  this  vnlumo,  |i   9.V>. 
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Table  I. 

— An  ah/ 

ses  of  Materials  Treated. 

Coiicentrates. 
Per  I'ent. 

Table- 
Concentrates. 
Per  Cent. 

Piirtly 

Roasted  Ore. 

Per  Cent. 

Fe,  .        . 

.      31.97 

36.60 

27.20 

Cu.  . 

.        6.32 

4.65 

8.34 

S,    . 

.     38.85 

44.10 

6.48 

Pb.  . 

1.25 

1.04 

CaO, 

.       0.73 

0.63 

3.91 

SiO,, 

.     17.42 

10.32 

12.48 

ALO„      . 

• 

.       4.93 

3.72 

15.05 

All — oz.  per 

ton, 

.       0.03 

0.16 

trace 

Ag — oz.  per 

ton, 

.       7.47 

6.25 

1.0 

limestone,  crushed  through  8  mm.,  was  mixed  with  the  ore, 
and  the  mixture  was  well  moistened  before  charo^ino*.  No  eftbrt 
was  made  in  these  experiments  to  obtain  a  mixture  correspond- 
ing to  any  deiinite  slag-formula.  The  results  obtained  are  given 
in  Table  11. 

Table  II. — Crucible  Experirnents. 


Experiment  No. 
Weight,  table-con- 
centrates,  . 

1. 

2, 

1,000  g. 

3. 

500  g. 
500  g. 

200  g. 

898  g. 

34.56 
15.09 

67.32 

2  to  4 
40 

4. 

300  g. 

300  g. 

400  g. 
100  g. 

8l7  g. 

24.98 
10.78 

66.77 

2  to  4 
35 

5. 
300  g. 
300  g. 

400  g. 

200  g. 

968  g. 

22.89 
10.67 

62.41 

4 
34 

6. 
300  2. 

Weight.      jig-con- 
centrates,  . 

1.000  g. 

300  ff. 

Weight,        roaste<l 
ore,    . 

400  2. 

Weight,  limestone, 
Total   weight  after 
rf>ast, 

200  g. 

838  g. 

32.37 
5.16 

88.89 

3  to  4 
69 

200  g. 

300  g. 
1,024  g. 
21.14 

Sulphnr — 

Before,  i)er  cent., 
After,  jiercent., . 
Eliminate<i,    \K'T 
cent.. 

7.55 

71.86 

Blaiit,  in  inches  of 

water,    .     . 
Time,  in  ininntes, 

2  to  :'» 
90 

4 
34 

Experiment  No.  1,  in  which  jig-concentrates  only,  mixed 
with  20  per  cent,  of  limestone,  were  roasted,  gave  the  best  re- 
Hults,  both  in  sulphur  eliminated  and  in  condition  of  product, 
which  was  quite  solidly  sintered,  with  but  little  loose,  poorly 
roasted  ore  on  top.  The  table-concentrates  treated  alone  in 
No.  2  sintered  very  little;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  method 
would  not  be  applicable  to  such  fine  material  unless  it  were 
mixed  with  coarser  concentrates.     Even  then   its  presence  in 
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large  proportions  was  detrimental,  as  shown  bv  the  high  per- 
centage of  stilpliur  in  the  sintered  product  after  roasting  in  ex- 
periment No.  3. 

In  Nos.  4,  5  and  6,  a  mixture  of  the  ores  in  about  the  pro- 
portion available  was  used,  and  the  lime  was  varied  from  10  to 
20  and  30  [)er  cent.  While  No.  6,  containing  80  per  cent,  of 
limestone,  shows  the  smallest  amount  of  sulpliur  after  roasting, 
No.  4  seemed  to  be  a  Httle  more  completely  sintered;  and, 
since  less  lime  was  necessary,  the  proportions  of  No.  4  were 
used  for  roasting  in  the  large  pot. 

This  pot  was  of  yV^n.  iron,  25  in.  in  diameter  at  top,  15  in.  at 
bottom,  and  23  in.  high,  with  a  circular  J-in.  sheet-iron  grate, 
17  in.  in  diameter,  5.')  in.  abovt*  the  bottom.  This  grate  had 
j-in.  hok's  at  1.25-in.  centers.  The  pot  was  set  on  a  brick 
foundation  having  an  opening  in  the  center  9.5  in.  square,  into 
which  air  was  delivered  by  the  pipe  from  the  receiver,  the  pres- 
sure being  indicated  by  a  water-gauge  and  regulated  by  a  valve 
in  the  pipe. 

The  remainder  of  the  ore,  consisting  of  253.5  lb.  of  partly 
roasted  ore,  174.5  lb.  of  table-concentrates,  and  158.5  lb.  of  jig- 
concentrates,  was  then  mixed  together,  and  03  lb.  of  limestone 
was  addid.  The  mass,  thoroughly  moistened,  was  charged  into 
the  })ot  on  top  of  a  small  amount  of  glowing  charcoal,  which 
rested  on  a  (plant ity  of  coarse  limestone  sufHcient  to  prevent  the 
fines  from  falling  fhrough  the  holes  in  the  grate.  It  was  treated 
in  three  charges:  the  unsintered  tines  from  the  tirst  two,  plus 
th**  tines  fornietl  in  crushing  these,  being  added  to  the  third. 
The  weights,  air-pressure,  etc.,  are  siiown  in  Table  III. 

Ta ui.k   111. —  liesuUs  of  I*<»(- liOfistw;/. 

WeJKhl  of 

.Mlxturi*. 

Lb. 

Charge  No.  1 .      .  .     200 

CharRe  .No.  -',     ....     280 

OitLTgt  No.  A,      .  .     aOS 

ToUl  Wfif^ht  of  ore  an«l  liiiiestoiK*, 
Total  wci(;ht  «»f  |>nMliirl, 

This  shows  a  total  loss  in  weight  ol  115  lb.,  iniluding  sul- 
phur, carbon  dioxi«le,  and  fines  bl«>wn  tuit  by  the  blast,  the  latter 
being  very  small   in   ainoimt.      Tin*  produit  was  well   sintered. 


Time. 
Hr. 

l'res*ur«  in  Inchn 
of  \VaU5r. 

5.76 

10  to  14 

•• 

4 

8  to  14 

8.25 

8  to  14 

ft4M.:>  Ik 

MA.ry  Ih. 
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practically  constitutiiii]:,  in  tact,  a  single  lump,  aside  from  about 
an  inch  of  partly  roasted  material  on  top.  The  wintered  por- 
tion was  somewhat  porous,  though  in  places  there  were  fused 
sulphides,  resembling  the  heap-matte  obtained  in  the  heap- 
roasting  of  lump  copper-ore  when  too  strong  a  draft  of  air  is 
admitted. 

The  entire  product,  including  the  fines  from  the  last  charge, 
was  sampled  down  and  analyzed,  showing  16.17  per  cent,  of 
SiO,,  and  30.30  of  Fe,  7.59  of  Cu,  13.16  o^f  AlA,  9.04  of  CaO 
and  9.14  of  S.  This  shows  the  elimination  of  69  per  cent,  of 
the  sulphur  present.  The  gold,  silver  and  lead  were  not  de- 
termined. 

This  product,  mixed  with  13  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  sand- 
stone (nearly  pure  silica),  and  a  small  amount  of  old  slag,  and 
smelted  in  a  small  blast-furnace  having  a  diameter  of  26  in.  at 
the  tuyeres,  yielded  a  matte  carrying  32.11  per  cent,  of  Cu,  and 
19.24  oz.  of  Ag  and  0.12  oz.  Au  per  ton. 

This  matte  is  low  in  copper  for  immediate  converting,  but 
the  concentrates  were  probably  somewhat  lower  in  copper  than 
would  ordinarily  be  the  case.  The  grade  of  the  matte  would 
probably  also  be  increased  in  ordinary  practice  by  the  eifect  of 
the  greater  height  of  the  furnace  and  the  greater  volume  and 
pressure  of  blast,  under  which  conditions  more  sulphur  would 
be  burned  off.  In  our  smelting  of  this  small  amount  of  ore  the 
top  of  the  ore-column  was  never  more  than  3  ft.  above  the 
tuyeres,  and  the  blast-pressure  never  exceeded  5  in.  of  water.  It 
also  seems  probable  that  the  amount  of  sulphur  in  the  sintered 
product  might  be  decreased  by  the  regulation  of  the  blast  so 
as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  heap-matte  in  the  pot.  An- 
other factor  which  here  increased  the  sulphur  going  to  the  blast- 
furnace, and  which  would  be  eliminated  in  practice,  was  the  in- 
clusion of  the  partly  roasted  fines  from  the  last  pot-roast  in 
the  blast-furnace  charge.  These  would  ordinarily  go  to  the  next 
pot-charge.  It  seems  possible  to  reduce  the  amount  of  these  by 
careful  attention,  and  Vjy  pressing  them  down  with  a  heavy  rab- 
ble wyien  the  charge  is  becoming  red  on  top. 

The  preliminary  experiments  indicate  another  important  fac- 
tor in  the  amount  of  sulphur  eliminated — namely,  the  coarseness 
of  the  material.  Thus,  the  O.o-mm.  concentrates,  treated  alone, 
sintered  but  little;  an^l  thf  students  did  not  consider  the  prod. 
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uct  worth  working  with.  AVhuii  mixed  witli  an  equal  (quantity 
of  8-mm.  concentrates,  the  sul[»hur  elimination  was  67  per 
cent. ;  while  the  coarse  concentrates,  treated  alone,  gave  ujj  88 
per  cent,  of  their  sulphur,  and  sintered  hest  of  all. 

The  product  ohtained  is,  after  crushing,  in  excellent  condi- 
tion for  treatment  in  the  hlast-furnace;  and,  while  it  would 
doubtless  not  be  economical  to  bring  the  sulphur  down  to  a 
point  representing  a  high-grade  copper-matte,  the  production 
of  a  satisfactory  matte  for  converting  appears  to  be  practicable. 
AVliere  fuel  is  expensive,  this  method  would  apparently  be 
cheaper  than  roasting  and  smelting  the  concentrates  in  a  re- 
verberatory,  prior  to  converting. 

The  term  *' pot-roasting  "  has  been  preferred  to  ''lime-roast- 
ing," because  it  has  been  shown  with  matte-roasting,  in  the 
West,  that  the  jjresence  of  lime  is  not,  though  a  certain  amount 
of  silica  apparently  is,  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  sintered 
product.  (I  question  if  the  same  may  not  be  true  in  the  roast- 
ing of  galena.) 

In  the  case  of  these  concentrates,  the  operation  seemed  to 
present  conditions  analogous  to  those  existing  at  the  top  of  a 
furnace  in  which  pyritic  smelting  is  done.  At  first,  dense 
yellow  sulj>hur-fumes  were  evolved;  and  the  sublimed  sulphur 
collected  on  the  cold  objects  in  the  vicinity.  After  a  short 
time,  the  white  sulphur  dioxide  fumes  beejune  nmrc  prominent, 
and  continued  until  the  end  of  the  roast. 
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The   Effect  of  High  Litharge  in  the  Crucible-Assay 

for  Silver. 

BY  RICHARD    W.    LODGE,     BOSTON,  MASS. 

(Toronto  Meeting,  July,  1907.) 

In  the  crucible-method  of  assaying  ores  for  silver  a  certain 
amount  of  litharge  is  essential  to  supply  sufficient  lead  to  col- 
lect the  precious  metals.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  point 
out  that  the  use  of  a  large  excess  of  litharge  in  the  assay  of 
some  ores  will  crive  results  for  silver  that  are  uneven  as  well 
as  low.  So  far  as  I  know,  however,  an  excess  of  litharge  does 
not  affect  the  results  obtained  in  the  crucible-assay  of  ores  for 
gold. 

The  main  reasons  for  using,  in  the  crucible-assay,  much 
more  litharge  than  is  required  to  give  the  necessary  lead  but- 
ton are:  1,  its  action  as  a  flux;  2,  its  action  as  a  desulphur- 
izer;  and  3,  its  action  as  an  oxidizer,  especially  on  metals  like 
copper  and  nickel,  whereby  they  are  forced  into  the  slag  as 
oxides  and  thus  prevented  from  passing  into  the  lead  button. 

Hence,  by  the  use  of  much  litharge  in  the  crucible-assay 
more  ore  can  often  be  taken  than  in  the  scorilication-process, 
and  a  lead  button  obtained  which  can  possibly  be  cupelled  at 
once  or  after  a  single  scorification.  The  method  is  specially 
advantageous  with  an  ore  carrying  much  copper  or  similar  im- 
purity and  poor  in  silver,  when  the  assayer  does  not  wish  to 
resort  to  a  wet-anal vsis  for  the  determination  of  the  silver. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  ores  give  better  results  when  as- 
sayed by  the  scoritication-method,  while  others  give  better 
results  by  the  crucible-method. 

For  several  years  I  have  noticed  that,  when  much  litharge 
was  used  with  certain  sulphide  and  arsenical  ores,  the  results 
were  considerably  lower  than  when  the  scorification-method 
was  used. 

This  fact  was  more  forcibly  brought  out  in  connection  with 
certain  work  carried  on  this  year  by  Messrs.  11.  A.  Fraiue  and 
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F.  C.  Jaccard,  students  at  the  Ma.ssacliusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, to  ascertain  the  best  method  of  assaying  the  rich  arseni- 
cal nickel-  and  cobalt-ores  from  Ontario,  Canada. 

The  following  are  some  results  obtained  :  Ore  No.  2,687-2 
had  a  reducing-power  of  4.2  and  contained  Xi,  12.92;  Co, 
10.92;  and  As,  46  per  cent.  The  minerals  noticed  in  the  ore 
were  niccolite,  smaltite,  erythrite,  cobaltite,  and  arsenopyrite. 


Charge  for  the  Cmcible. 

Results. 

Ore. 

Sodium 
Bicarbon- 
ate. 

K 
10 

10 
10 

Borax- 
glass. 

5 

10 
5 

Litharge. 

g 
30 

35 

80 

1 
Argola. 

(R.  P.-ll) 

1^ 

1   Lead 

Button. 

Silver  Fonnd. 

Silver  in  Slag. 

^  A.  T. 
^  A.  T. 
^  A.  T. 

23     ;0.1l'616 
2:i      0.11648 
28      0.11272 

Ox.  per 

Ton. 
2323 

23-29.6 

2254.4 

Not  Riisayed. 

Not  assayed. 

52.4  oz. 

Ore  Xo.  2,687-6  consisted  chiefly  of  smaltite,  erythrite,  nic- 
colite, and  arsenopyrite;  li.  P.  ^  4.06 ;  Xi,  8.94;  Co,  11.25; 
and  As,  59.7  per  cent. 


Ore, 

Sodium 
Btcarbonate. 

Borax-gla«.     Litharge. 

Argolfl.      1 

R 
1.5 

1..') 

Tx^ad  Button. 

K 

21 

Silver. 

A  A.  T. 
A  A.  T. 

K-                         K-                         g 

10              10              :ir> 
10              10             so 

Or  por  Ton. 

2-')  8. 2 

241.2 

The  same  ore  assayed  after  amalLrnmation 


it,  A.  T. 

.30 

10 

io  A.  T. 

10 

10 

^  A.  T. 

10 

10 

30 

1.5 

23 

220.8 

3.'. 

1.5 

23 

2:i0.s 

80 

1.5 

II 

1 

23 

220.2 

Subsequent  to  tlie  above  tests  I  made  further  investigations 
on  tlie  ores  tested  as  well  as  on  other  ores  and  obtaine<l  the 
folh.wing  results:  Ore  No.  2,687-2;  K.  \\  =4.2;  Xi,  12.92; 
Co,  10.92;   an<l  As,  46  per  cent. 
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Scorification-Method.— Charee. 


Ore. 


,\,  A.  T. 


2<J   -1 


Results. 


Borax-glass. 

Lead. 

Si0.j. 

Lead  Button. 

o 
O 

g- 

05 

g- 

1.5 

g. 
11 

'          1 

65 

1.5 

10 

Silver. 


Oz.  per  Ton. 
2330.4 


2338 


Crucible-Method. 


Ore. 

Sodium 
Bicarbonate. 

Borax-glass. 

Litharge. 

Argols.      1 
(R.  P.  =  11) 

Lead  Button. 

Silver. 

A  A.  T. 

g- 
10 

g- 
6 

g- 

35 

g- 
1.5 

12 

Oz.  per  Ton. 
2333.2 

2^a  A.  T. 

10 

6 

35 

2         1 

30 

2330.8 

^c  A.  T. 

10 

6 

80 

1.5        i 

23 

2229.2 

i^o  A.  T. 

10 

6 

100 

1.5 

1 

25 

2244.2 

Ore  A.     Chief!}'  smaltite  and  niccolite  with  free  silver,  con- 
taining Xi,  5.06,  and  Co,  9.12  per  cent. 


Ore. 


Bi^bZte.'  Borax-glass.!  Litharge.  |  Argols. 


^o  A.T. 
^0  A.  T. 
2>oA.  T. 
^}o  A.  T. 
2\,A.  T. 
2«o  A.  T. 
2^  A.  T. 


g- 
10 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


fo 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


g- 
30 


40 


g- 
1.5 


1.5 


40 

1.6     : 

80 

1.5 

80 

1.5 

80 

1.5 

80 

1.5    1 

Lead. 


Silver 
in  Lead. 


g. 
19 

21 

21 

30 

22 

21 

21 


Oz.  per 

Ton. 
2051.4 

2056 

2050 

1968.6 

1944.6 

1984.8 

1914.8 


Silver       Silver 
in  Slag.  I  in  Cupel. 


Oz.  per      Oz.  per 
Ton.     1     Ton. 
9.6       34.0 


135.2 
70.2 


35.0 
34.0 


Ore  No.  2,703-1  consisted  of  smaltite,  native  bismuth  and 
native  silver  in  calcite ;  K.  P.  ==:  5 ;  Xi,  0.3 ;  Co,  8 ;  and  As,  55 
per  cent.  The  scorification-assay  gave  404.8  oz.  and  the  com- 
bination wet-and-dry  analysis  gave  403.7  oz.  of  silver  per  ton. 
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Crucible-Method. 

Ore. 

S«i<liuiu 
Bicarbouate. 

Borax-glass. 

Litharge. 

Argols. 

1 

Silver 
in  Lead. 

Silver  in  Slag. 

2^  A.  T. 

10 

% 

g- 
35 

l.o 

'  ( 

3z.  per  Ton. 
402.  G 

Oz.  per  Ton. 
Not  a^iSiiyed. 

.hs  A.  T. 

10 

6 

80 

1.5 

388 

Not  assayed. 

a'aA.T. 

10 

6                 100 

1.5 

392 

11.8 

Tiie  .same  ore  after  aiiialiriniiatiun  gave,  by  the  scorifieation- 
assay,  292  and  291.2  oz.,  wliile  hy  the  combination  wet-and-dry 
analy.-^is  the  result  was  292.2  oz.  of  silver  per  ton. 


CrucibleHusays. 


Ore. 

Sodium 
Bicarb<jnate. 

K. 
10 

Borax-gla»<. 

Litharge. 

Argols. 
1.5 

Lead  Button. 

Silver. 

sS  A.  T. 

lib 

24 

Oz.  per  Ton. 
293 

2^  \.  T. 

20 

r> 

35 

1.5 

23 

292.8 

2»a  A.  T. 

20 

G 

35 

!..■> 

2.5 

291.8 

i,  A.  T. 

10 

() 

60 

1.5 

1 

24 

288 

A  A.  T. 

10 

G 

SO 

1.5 

26 

28:J.6 

^  A.  T. 

10 

6 

100 

1.5 

26 

279.8 

I  have  a  niimi)er  of  other  e.xamples,  but  these  should  be  suf- 
tieient  to  illustrate  the  fact  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention. 
The  ores  used  carried  i)racticallv  no  ir<>ld. 

Tlie  same  lot  of  litharge  was  used  in  all  the  fusions,  and  the 
(onditions  under  whieh  the  fusions  were  conducted  were  as 
liearly  identical  as  possible.  Heavy  crystals  of  litharge  were 
found  on  all  the  cupels. 

Only  .^f^  A.  T.  of  ore  was  used  in  the  assays,  because  Messrs. 
Frame  ami  .Jaccard  found  that  in  ease  of  ore  No.  2,087-2,  car- 
rying 12.92  per  cent,  of  ni<kel,  if  5  g.  of  ore  were  taken  and 
;>.')  g.  of  litharge  were  used,  the  resulting  lead  button  wouhl 
not  cupel.  If  •')g.  oforeweri'  taken  and  the  litharge  increased 
to  80  g.,  in  order  to  slag  the  nickel,  the  button  would  cupel 
but  the  silver-results  were  low. 

Some  ores  from  the  Cobalt  district  curry  so  large  a  percent- 
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age  of  nickel  that  ^^V  ^  T.  of  ore  is  the  limit  that  can  be  used 
in  either  scorilication-  or  crucible-work,  and  low  litharge  is 
inapplicable  in  the  latter  method.  The  following  ore  serves  as 
an  illustration:  Ore  oSTo.  2,703-2,  niccolite  (NiAs);  R.  P.  = 
5.3;  Ni,  38.01;   Co,  1.19;  and  As,  53.31  per  cent. 


I  1  ' 

t\^         Sodium  Bi-      Borax-        T4fVio,.fro    I     wn 
<>«•         carbonate. ;      glass.         Litharge,  j     SiOj. 


^  A.  T.  15 


«■  P-        I      ?• 


ArpnU    Ratio  of  Litharge 

Argois.    I      X     »j-  :      f^ 


g- 


10      120  ]  5      1  214  to  1 

^  A.  T.    15   i   10      120   j  5  I  None.  |  107  to  1 

!  I        ' 

ra  A.  T.     15   I   10      120  5  |Nitre-l;  54  to  1 


Lead. 


24 
25 
25 


The  lead  buttons  from  y^^  and  -f^  A.  T.  of  ore  would  not 
cupel,  both  cupels  being  covered  with  a  thick  film  of  green 
nickel  oxide  (XiO). 

The  lead  button  from  -^-^  A.  T.  of  ore  would  just  cupel,  leav- 
ing the  cupel  stained  green. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  crucible-method  is  that  it  en- 
ables the  assay er  to  use  a  larger  amount  of  ore  than  in  the  scori- 
fication-method,  but  from  the  foregoing  data  there  seems  to  be 
no  advantage  in  this  method  over  scorification  on  ores  carry- 
ing much  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  nickel.  When,  however, 
the  ores,  either  siliceous  or  calcareous,  are  poor  in  silver  and 
carry  only  a  small  percentage  of  nickel  or  similar  impurity,  the 
crucible-method,  with  low  litharge,  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

Cobalt  is  much  more  readily  slagged  than  nickel,  especially 
in  the  presence  of  alkali  and  silica,  and  does  not  so  readily  pass 
into  the  lead  button,  therefore  ores  quite  rich  in  cobalt  can  be 
assayed  by  the  crucible-method,  a  considerable  amount  of  ore 
be  used  and  the  litharge  kept  low. 

From  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  cobalt,  if  a  reasonable  amount 
of  ore  is  used,  will  pass  into  the  slag  in  either  scorification-  or 
crucible- work. 

It  is  a  question  with  me  as  to  the  cause,  in  certain  cases,  of 
the  uneven  and  low  results  in  silver  when  high  litharge  is  used 
in  the  crucible-assay,  but  apparently  the  silver  passes  in  some 
way  into  the  slag.  At  first  I  thought  tliat,  in  the  examples 
given,  either  the  arsenic,  the  nickel  or  the  combination  of  both 
was  the  cause,  but  this  was   not  true  of  all   ores.     Some  ores 
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carrying  considerable  nickel,  cobalt  and  arsenic  gave  good  re- 
sults as  well  as  an  ore  carrying  Co,  0.07;  Xi,  0.44;  and  As, 
0.6  per  cent,  in  a  gangue  consisting  of  silica  and  calcite. 

The  question  of  high  or  low  temperature  does  not  seem  to 
influence  the  slagging  of  the  silver  unless  this  takes  place  at 
some  particular  period  of  the  fusion.  Owing  to  this  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  action  of  the  litharge,  I  prefer  the  scoriflca- 
tion-method  for  ores  from  the  Cobalt  district  whicli  carry  much 
nickel,  using  ^j^  or  y^^  A.  T.  of  ore,  from  3  to  8  g.  of  borax- 
glass,  high  lead  (65  g.  or  more),  with  some  silica,  and  a  me- 
dium high  temperature.  If  obliged  to  use  the  crucible-method, 
I  keep  the  litharge  low  and  take  such  an  amount  of  ore  that 
both  high  litharge  an<l  nitre  are  avoided. 

If  all  ores  from  this  district  are  ground  very  tine,  thus  re- 
moving the  greater  part  of  the  silver  pellets,  it  is  surprising  how 
uniform  are  the  results  obtained  by  the  scoritication-method — 
something  tliat  I  have  not  found  bv  the  crucible-method  nor 
in  some  ores  when  usinj;  0.5  A.  T.  for  the  combination  wet- 
and-dry  analysis. 

It  is  lioped  that  this  paper  will  bring  out  the  experiences  of 
some  other  assavers. 
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Chronology  of  Lead-Mining  in  the  United  States.* 

HV   W.    R.    INGALLS,  NEW  YORK,   N.  Y. 

(Toronto  Meeting,  July,  1907.) 

The  following  chronology  presents  the  historj^  of  lead-mining 
in  the  United  States  in  a  hrief  form  and  is  a  useful  reference 
in  connection  with  the  statistics  of  production : 

1621. 
Lead  was  mined  and  smelted  near  Falling  Creek,  Va.,  to  supply  the  local  de- 
mand for  bullets  and  shot.     This  was  the  first  mining  and  ^smelting  of  lead  in 

what  is  now  the  United  States. 

1632. 

In  a  report  made  on  the  minerals  of   New  England,  lead-ore  is  mentioned. 

(Bishop,  I.,  470. ) 

1650. 

Supposed  beginning  of  mining  by  Jesuits  in  Pima  county,  Ariz. 

1651. 
Grant  of  lead-mine  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  to  Gov.  John  Winthrop. 

1682. 
Lead-ore  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  in  Wisconsin  by  Nicholas  Perrot. 
( K.  D.  Irving,  Mineral  Kesources  of  Wisconsin,  Trans.,  viii.,  498.) 

1700. 
Discovery  of  lead  in  Missouri  by  Penicaut,  one  of  Le  Sueur's  party.     The  same 
expedition  discovered  lead  near  the  southern  boundary  of  Wisconsin  in  August 

of  the  same  year. 

1712. 

Grant  by  Louis  Xl\'.  of  the  Crozat  patents,  with  special  privileges  respecting 
the  discovery  and  operation  of  mines  in  the  then  territory  of  Louisiana.  Little 
or  no  mining  was  done  under  this  patent  until  about  1720. 

1717. 
Tran.sfer  of  Crozat  patents  to   the   Mississippi  Co.,    promoted  by  .John    Law, 
which  prepared  for  active  mining. 

i7r.>. 

First  attempt  to  mine  and  smelt  lead  in  Missouri,  niade  by  Sieiir  <Je  Lochon, 
in  belialf  of  the  Mississippi  Co.,  near  Meramec  river,     liesults  unsuccessful. 

*  This  paf>€r  was  prepared  for  the  Carnegie  In.stitution,  Washington,  D.  C,  as 
a  part  of  the  indu.strial  history  of  the  United  States,  and  is  published  here  with 
the  j»ermiHHion  of  Hon.  Carroll    I).  Wright,  director  of  tliat  work. 
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1720. 
Philip  Francis  Renault,  appointed  director-general  of  the  mines  «>f  the  Missis- 
sippi Co.  in  1719,  arrived  at  Kaskaskia  with  LOO  artisans  and  miners  and  5C0 
slaves,  and  sent  out  exploring  parties  from  there,  one  of  which  discovered  the 
deposits  of  Mine  La  Motte,  in  Madison  county,  the  mine  taking  its  name  from  M. 
La  Motte,  a  mineralogist  accompanying  Renault,  under  whom  it  was  operated. 

1723. 
Grant  of  Mine  La  Motte  to  Renault. 

1724-6. 
Discovery  of  lead  at  Old  Mine  and  Mine  Renault,  north  of  Potosi,  Washing- 
ton county,  Mo. 

1730. 

A  company  of  German  miners  was  sent  out  to  the  colony  of  New  Netherlands 

hy  Baron  llorsenclaver.     These  miners  explored  the  Highlands  and  made  many 

ventures  in  mining  and  smelting. 

1731. 

Failure  of  the  Mississippi  Co.  and  reversion  of  its  charter  to  the  Crown. 

1738-1740. 
About  this  time  the  Mine  I-i  Motte  was  con>iidered  piiblic  property,  and  the 
people  in  general  were  allowed  to  work  at  it.     It  fumiiihed  almost  all  the  lead 
then  exported  frfiu  the  Illinois  (Moses  Austin). 

1740. 
Operation  of  Kad-mine  near  N»trthea.st,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.     The  niine  pro- 
duced a  small  quantity  of  ore,  but  not  profitably.     The  ore  was  sent  to  Bristol, 

England,  and  to  Amsterdam. 

1742. 

lulurn  of  Rfiiault  to  France,  bringing  to  a  close  the  first  period  of  mining  in 

Mi-souri. 

1750. 

Discovery  of  the  Wythe  mines,  Virginia,  by  Col.  Chiswell.  Worked  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  afterwards  intermittently  up  to  li>38,  and  since  then 
rallu  r  continuously. 

1754. 

Lead-ore  was  known  to  exist  at  Southampton,  BlaaB.,  as  early  as  this  year,  and 
lead  was  mined  at  Worcester,  Mass.     (Bishop,  I.,  4^3.) 

1762. 
Cession  of  Louisiana  to  Spain. 

1763. 

Discovery  of  Mine  k  Burton,  at   I'ulosi,  Mo.,  and  immediate  inauguration  of 

expl(»itaiion.     This,    together    with    Old    Mine   and    Mine    Renault.  lK)th    near 

I'oto(«i,  ami   the  Mine   Ijk  Motte,  were  the  principal   mines  worke<l  during  the 

next  30  years. 

17fi5. 

Development  of  lead-mine  at  Southampton,  Maw.  Work  nuiipended  by  Revo- 
lutionary War  and  not  resumed  until  1>09.     Ne\cr  became  important. 

1766. 
('apt.  .John  Carver  foun<l  Ien<l-ore  in  abundance  at   Blue  Mound,  Wis.     Th« 
Indians  knew  of  it,  but  did  not  know  how  to  obtain  th«  mctul. 
VOL.   XX XVIII. — 10 
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17G7. 
Governor  Clinton,  of  New  York,  directed  attention  to  the  existence  of  valuable 
veins  of  load-ore  in  that  colony,  and  stated  that  the  British  Government  had 
leasetl  a  mine  of  argentiferous  galena  to  Frederick  Philipse.  A  large  refinery 
of  lead  or  of  iron  existed  at  Sing  Sing  pridr  to,  or  at  the  beginning  of,  the  Revo- 
lution.    (Bishop,  I.,  527,  538.) 

1769. 
Destruction  of    settlement  at  Mine  La  Motte  by  Chickasaw  Indians  and  aban- 
donment of  the  mine,  which  was  not  reopened  until  1780  or  1782. 

1778. 
Operation  of  lead-mine  near  Birmingham,  Blair  county,  Pa.;  resumed  in  1795, 
and  again  in  1864.     Never  important. 

1788. 

The  first  mining  in  the  AVisconsin-Iowa  region  was  done  at  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
by  .Julien  Dubuque,  who  received  grant  of  a  lead-mine  from  the  Fox  tribe  of 
Indians.     Dubuque  worked  this  mine  until  his  death  (in  1809). 

1789. 
Tariff  on  lead  fixed  at  Ic.  per  lb. 

1795. 
Discovery  of  the  Mine  a  Lanye,  about  16  miles  SE.  of  Potosi,  Mo. 

1799. 

Discovery  of  the  Mine  a  Maneto,  on  Big  river,  St.  Franfois  county.  Mo.;  also 
Mine  I^  Platte,  about  two  miles  from  Big  river,  near  the  SE.  corner  of  Wash- 
ington county. 

Arrival  in  Missouri  of  Moses  Austin  from  Wytheville,  Va. ;  improvement  of 
smelling  methods,  erection  of  shot-tower,  and  works  for  manufacture  of  sheet-lead. 

1801. 
Discovery  of  Mine  a  Joe,  later  called  the  Bogy  Mine,  on  Big  river,  St.  Fran- 

9oi»  county.  Mo. 

1803. 

Discovery  of  Mine  a  Martin,  near  Potosi,  and  several  other  deposits  in  Wash- 
ington county,  Mo. 

I>oui«iana  purchased  by  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
conceshioiia,  when  they  had  been  continuously  occupied,  were  confirmed  by  a 
conjmiBsion. 

1806. 

Discovery  of  New  Diggings,  near  Potosi,  Mo.,  which  for  a  few  years  produced 
ahrjut  1,0<")<)  tons  of  galena  per  annum. 

Di.Hcovery  of  mines  at  Hazel  Kun,  about  five  miles  NE.  of  Bonne  Terre,  St. 
Fran9oi8  county,  Mo.,  which  are  said  to  have  yielded  500  tons  of  lead  in  the 
first  year. 

1807. 

Act  of  Congress  rej'erving  all  lead-lands  in  territory  of  Louisiana  and  author- 
izing the  Governor  to  grant  three-year  leases  to  discoverers  at  royalty  of  10  per 
cent,  of  the  product.     {American  >State  Papers,  2d  ed.,  IV.,  pp.  526,  556.) 
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1811. 

Discovorv  of  Shibboleth  mines,  near  Cadet,  Wa.shinerton  county,  Mo.,  which 

in  the  first  year  are  said  to  have  yielded  2,500  tons  of  ore,  equivalent  to  1,563 

tons  of  lead. 

1812. 

Tariff  on  lead  raised  from  Ic.  to  2c.  per  lb. 

1814. 
The  Fourche  ;\  Conrtois  mines,  at  Palmer,  Washington  county.  Mo.,  were  dis- 
covered 

1816. 

Tariff  on  lead  fixed  at  Ic  per  lb. 

1820. 
Lead-ore  worked  at  Ellenville,  X.  Y.,bnt  with  little  success.     Several  veins 
workeil  there  about  1854  and  two  Sc«>tch  hearths  erected. 

1821. 
Attention  attracted  by  explorers  to  the  Wisconsin  lead-region. 

1824. 
Import  duty  on  lead  raised  from  Ic.  to  2c.  per  lb. 

Discovery  of  Sandy  mines,  near  Ilillborough,  Jefferson  county,  Mo.,  which 
soon  became  larj;e  pnMlucers. 

Joseph  Schutz  discovered  the  Valle  mines,  seven  miles  north  of  Bonne  Terre, 
St  Franyois  county,  Mo. 

182.5. 
Bisch's  mine,  near  the  Valle  mines,  was  discovered. 

1826. 
Development  of    K;itnn    ininc,  near    Matlison,    Carroll    county,   N.   11.     \'ein 
leanly  mineralizctl  with  blende  and  argentiferous  galena. 

1828. 
Tariff  on  lead  raised  from  2c.  to  3c.  per  lb. 

18.m 
Golconda  mine  in  Franklin  county,  Mo.,  discovered. 

1832. 
Discovery  of  small  veins  of  lead-ore  near  Lubec,  Me.,  and  l^ginning  of  devel- 
opment ;  results  never  succes.Hful, 

Final  withdrawal  of  the  Indians  from  Wisconsin. 

1834. 

Discovery  of  Virginia  mine,  near  St.  CUir,  Franklin  county,  Mo.,  extensire 
tlevelopmentH  being  imnicdinti'ly  undertaken.     Smeltinjf  l»ogtin  in  1H36. 

In  coUMMjuence  of  the  large  nuu»lH.'r  of  illegal  entries,  the  minent  and  smelters 
of  Mi«s«>uri  refusetl  to  pay  royntties  am!  the  (Jovernment  was  unable  to  collect. 
(J    I>    Whitney,  MeUillic  Wadih  of  the  United  Staiet,  p.  405.) 

1835. 
Operation  of  Icad-minet  at  Boitie,  N.  Y.;  continued  until  1340. 
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1836. 

Discovery  of  Washington,  known  later  as  Silver  Hill,  mine  in  Davidson  county, 
Is.  C.     Worked  almost  uniuterniptedly  until  1852.     Reopened  in  1855. 

Erection  at  Webster,  Wiushington  county,  Mo.,  of  first  Scotch  hearth  furnace 
in  Missouri.     (G.  C.  Swallow,  Report  of  Geological  Survey  of  Missouri^  II.,  59.) 

1837. 
Reed  and  IIofTman  erected  works  for  manufacture  of  white  lead  at  St.  Louis. 
Other  works  were  erected  soon  afterward  at  the  same  place. 
Operation  of  vein  of  lead-ore  near  Kedbridge,  N.  Y. 

1838. 
Value  of  cerussite  ore,   "dry  bone,"  first  recognized  in  Missouri,  leading  to 
the  erection  of  new  furnaces  and   an  increase  of   product.     (James  E.  Mills, 
Geological  Report  on  the  Mine  La  Motte  Estate,  p.  47. ) 

1839. 
Discovery  of  lead-ore  at  Rosiclare,  Hardin  county,  111. 

1846. 
Operation  of  lead-mine  near  Shelburne,  Coos  county,  N.  H. 
Tariff  on  lead  reduced  to  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

1847. 
Congress  decided  to  sell  the  National  lead-lands  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 

1848. 
The  Avon  mines,  Ste.  Genevieve  county,  Mo.,  produced  eight  tons  of  lead. 
Mining  of  lead-ore  begun  two  miles  east  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  by  William  Tingle. 

1850. 

Mining  done  on  small  scale  near  Phcenixville,  Chester  county.  Pa. 

Mining  begun  near  Grauby,  Newton  county,  Mo.,  in  which  vicinity  operations 
were  well  under  way  by  1857  and  a  large  output  was  being  made. 

The  air,  or  Drummond,  furnace  was  first  tried  for  lead-smelting  in  Newton 
county.  Mo. 

1851. 

Mining  begun  on  Center  creek,  near  what  was  later  called  Minersville,  now 
Oronogo,  near  Joplin,  Mo. 

Erection  of  first  Scotch  hearth  furnace  in  southwestern  Missouri,  located  near 
mouth  of  Celar creek,  Newton  county. 

Lead-smelting  furnace  erected  on  West  Sugar  Loaf  creek,  Ark.,  this  being  the 
first  in  that  State. 

1852. 

KesumptioQ  of  mining  at  Kossie,  N.  Y. 

1853. 
Resumption  of  mining  at  Ancram,  Columbia  county,  N.  Y. 

1855. 
The  Mowry  mine,  south  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  purchased  by  Major  Ewell  and  others. 
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1857. 

Tariff  on  lead  reduced  to  lo  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Establishment  of  town  of  Granby,  Mo.,  and  erection  of  furnaces  by  Peter  E. 

Blow  and  Ferdinand  Kennett. 

1858. 

Discovery  of  rich  vein  of  lead-ore  at  Guymard,  N.  Y.;  operated  until  1868  and 
later. 

The  Mowry  mine  passed  into  the  hands  of  Lieut.  Sylvester  Mowry,  who  from 

this  date  until   1862  operated  it  on  a  considerable  scale.     This  appears  to  be  the 

first  silver-lead  mine  west  of  the  IJocky  mountains  to  have  been  opi-rnted  in  an 

extensive  way.     Tlie  Confederate  army  is  reported  to  have  been  supplied  with 

some  lead  from  this  source. 

1859. 

Discovery  of  mines  at  Georgetown,  Colo. 

1861. 
Tariff  on  lead  rai«ed  to  Ic  per  lb.,  and  later  in  the  year  to  1.5c.  per  lb. 
Mine  La  Motte  furnaces  destroyed  by  United  States  Government,  but  soon  rebuilt. 

1862. 
Plant  of  the  Mowry  mine,  Arizona,  destroyed  by  Federal  troops. 

1863. 
First  discoverie"*  of  arjfentiferous  lead-ore  in  Little  Cottonwood  caflon,  Utah. 
Discovery  of  the  .Ionian  mine,  Pinpham  cnHon,  Utah. 

Discovery  of  silver-lead  mines  at  Castle  Dome,  Ariz.,  which,  on  account  of 
Indian  hostilities,  were  not  actively  worked  until  1809. 

1864. 

First  locations  at  Kureka,  Xev.,  but  no  important  developments  were  made 
until  1H69,  in  which  year  the  great  silver-lead  deposits  were  o|>ene<l. 

Orgimization  of  St.  Joseph  Lead  Co.,  which  purchased  La  (Jmve  mines  at 
B<»nne  Terre,  Mo.      .Active  ojKjrations  l)ogun  in  18G5. 

Tariff  on  lead  raised  to  2c.  per  lb. 

1865. 

Organization  of  (iranby  Mining  «&  Smelting  Co.  to  work  the  mines  at 
Granby,  Mo. 

Erection  and  operation  of  smelting-works  at  Argenta,  Mont.;  c(»mmonly 
credited  aa  the  beginning  of  silver- lead  smelting  in  the  Uniteii  States. 

1S66. 
Establishment  of  the  Selby  smelting-  and  refining-works  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1S67. 

Disroverk'  of  silvor-load  ore  in  thi-  M»gdalena  mountains,  N.  M. 

DifK'overy  of  rich  do|Mi((its  of  silver-ore  at  White  Pine,  Nov.;  these  wore  the 
first  large  iMxIies  of  silver-ore  found  in  a  limestone  formation  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  information  gained  from  thom  led  directly  to  the  discovery  of  the 
silver-bad  di'po'«itN  ut  Kureka  S4M>n  afterwanl. 

Smelting  begun  at  Greana,  Nev. 

1 868. 

The  Emma  mine,  Litth'  (*ottonw(>o<l,  I'tah,  was  located  in  .\ugu^t  t»f  thin  year, 
but  no  large  shipments  were  made  until  July,  1870. 
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1869. 

The  junction  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  tracks  was  made  at 
Promontory,  Utah,  May  10,  1869.  The  Utah  Central  railway  was  completed  to 
Salt  I^ike  City  in  December,  1869.  The  completion  of  the  Pacific  railways 
greatly  stimulated  prospecting  along  their  lines,  making  available  to  market  the 
lead  in  ores  previously  discovered  in  Utah  and  Nevada. 

Development  of  silver-lead  mines  at  Cerro  Gordo,  Cal. 

Inauguration  of  diamond-drill  prospecting  by  St.  Joseph  Lead  Co.  at  Bonne 
Terre,  Mo.,  and  discovery  of  disseminated  ore  at  depth  of  120  ft. 

The  important  silver-lead  deposits  of  Eureka,  Nev.,  began  to  be  productive. 
The  American  practice  of  silver-lead  smelting  has  been  developed  chiefly  from 
the  methods  introduced  in  this  district. 

1870. 

First  important  developments  in  the  districts  of  Big  and  Little  Cottonwoods, 
Bingham  canon,  Stockton  and  Tintic,  Utah. 

The  Miller  mine  in  American  Fork  canon  was  discovered,  but  was  not  worked 
extensively  until  1871. 

Construction  of  narrow-gauge  railway-system  in  Colorado  begun  by  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  Railway  Co. 

Discovery  of  lead-mines  at  Rosita,  Colo. 

The  mines  of  Eureka,  Nev.,  become  large  producers. 

Beginning  of  shipments  from  the  great  Emma  deposit.  Little  Cottonwood 
canon,  Utah.  This  was  the  principal  source  of  lead  in  Utah  up  to  1875,  when 
the  deposit  was  exhausted.  • 

Invention  of  the  siphon  tap  for  lead  blast-furnaces  by  Albert  Arents,  and  its 
application  at  Eureka,  Nev. 

Erection  of  lead-smelting  works  at  Omaha,  Neb. 

Discovery  of  lead-ore  in  large  quantity  at  Joplin,  Mo.,  followed  by  the  rapid 

development  of  that  district. 

1871. 

The  mines  of  Big  and  Little  Cottonwood,  Utah,  made  large  shipments. 

Discovery  of  silver-lead  ore  in  Parley's  Park  district,  now  Park  City,  Utah. 

Chicago  an  important  smelting  and  refining  center. 

1872. 

The  Ontario  vein,  Park  City,  Utah,  was  located  June  19. 

Di.'-covery  of  silver-ore  at  Georgetown,  N.  M. 

Refining  of  lead  begun  at  the  Germania  works,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

E.  Daggett  installed  cast-iron  water-jackets  at  the  Winnainuck  smelting-works, 
Utah,  these  being  the  first  water-jackets  in  Nevada-Utah  smelting  practice  and 
the  first  caiit-iroii  jackets  employed  anywhere. 

Dihcovery  of  lead-ore  in  Cherokee  county,  Kan. 

Tariff  on  lead  reduced  to  1.8c.  per  lb. 

1873. 

Discovery  of  silver-lead  mines  in  Wood  river  district  of  Idaho. 

The  United  StalcH,  by  Act  of  Congress,  Yeh.  12,  discontinued  the  coinage  of 
silver  dollars.  This  Act  did  not  demonetize  silver  in  w(;rds,  although  it  did  so 
in  effect.  The  silver  dollar  was  not  named  in  it.  Precisely  what  the  Act  did 
was  U>  authorize  the  coinage  of  silver  half-dollars,  quarter-dollars  and  dimes  be- 
low standard  weight,  and  of  a  new  silver  coin  for  Asiatic  commerce,  of  standard 
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weight,  to  be  called  the  "trade  dollar,"  and  to  prohibit  these  coins  from  being 
legal  tender  for  more  than  five  dollars  in  any  one  payment.  Tiie  CJerman  Ciov- 
ernment,  by  Act  of  July  9,  provided  for  the  retirement  of  its  silver  coins  and 
the  sale  of  the  bullion.  By  a  Treasury  order,  Sept.  6,  France  limited  the  amount 
of  silver  to  be  accepted  by  its  mint.  These  actions,  which  were  soon  afterward 
followed  by  similar  ones  in  other  countries,  were  closely  involved  with  the  silver 
question,  and  the  decline  in  the  value  of  silver,  which  begun  at  this  time,  culmi- 
nating in  the  crisis  following  the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints  to  the  private  coin- 
age of  rupees,  June  26,  1893,  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  silver-lead  industry. 

1874. 

Early  in  this  year,  argentiferous  lead-carl>onate  ore  was  found  on  Iron  Hill, 
Leadville,  G»lo.,  and  the  Lime  and  Kock  claims  were  located. 

Discovery  of  silver-lead  ore  at  Darwin,  Inyo  county,  Cal. 

Installation  of  dust-chaml>ers  at  several  Western  lead-smelting  works  and 
adoption  of  methods  for  further  treatment  of  matte. 

1875. 
Discovery  of  Horn  Silver  mine,  Frisco,  Utah. 
Mining  was  l^gun  at  Webb  City,  Mo. 
Tariff  on  lead  raised  to  2c.  per  lb. 

1876. 
First  shipments  from  I>eadville,  Colo. 
Mining  was  l>egun  at  Carterville,  Mo. 

Investigations  by  Anton  Filers  and  others  determined  the  correct  principles  in 
preparing  charges  of  ore  for  smelting,  a  development  of  great  economic  im{>or- 
tance. 

1877. 

The  Bassick  mine,  near  Silver  Cliff,  Colo.,  began  to  show  evidence  of  value. 
First  smelting-works  erected  at  Leadville,  Colo. 

1878. 

Discovery  of  llic  silver-lea*!  (It-posits  of  Sierra  Mnjada,  Coahuila.  Mexico. 

Great  excitement  at  Leadville,  Colo.,  where  many  new  tli>coverit  ^  wi  re  made. 
The  output  of  ore  began  to  be  large. 

MineHof  Hecla  Consolidated  MiningCo.,  at  (Jlendale,  Mcmt.,  became  priHhictive. 

Discovery  of  lead-carbonate  ore  in  theea.'^tem  part  of  (tunnison  county,  Cole 

Blai*t-furnace«  8nl>stituted  for  reverleratory  at  works  of  St.  Joseph  Lend  Co. 

The  American  I*ig  Lead  AB8(»cintion,  an  alliance  of  the  principal  lead-miners 
and  lead-smelters  of  the  I'nited  States,  was  formed  to  maintain  the  price  of  lead 
at  minimum  of  4<'.  |>er  lb.      The  attempt  failed. 

Introduction  of  I>ewis  &  Bartlett  prm-ess  at  I>one  Flm  smeltery,  Joplin,  Mo.; 
this  was  the  first  application  of  cloth-filtrntion  of  fume  in  the  nu'tnllurgy  of  lead. 

Desloge  mill  and  furnace,  adjacent  to  works  of  SU  Jot>eph  Ix'a«l  Co.,  Bonne 
Terre,  Mo.,  put  in  o{>eration. 

First  location  made  at  Tomlmtone,  Ariz. 

1879. 
First  important  discf)veries  in  the  \V<mh1  river  district  of  Idaho.     Ore  had  U*cn 
known  to  exist  in  this  diMtrict  since   \h7'A,  but  developments  wore  checked  by  In- 
dian troubles  and  not  nctually  begun  until  IHKO.     The  district  became  prtKluctivo 
in  18H1,  making  the  first  important  output  of  lead  in  Idaho. 
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Discovery  of  lead-carbonate  ore  at  Rico,  Colo.;  also  at  Red  Cliff,  Colo.,  and  at 
Kokonio,  Colo.     Considerable  excitement  in  the  Gunnison  country,  Colo. 

Disixjvery  of  promising  deposits  of  silver-ore  at  Aspen,  Colo.,  and  in  the  San 
Juan  region  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  same  State. 

Lead-mines  discovered  at  Barker,  Meagher  county,  Mont. 

1880. 

Completion  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railway  through  Arizona. 

The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  railway  reached  Leadville,  Colo. 

Discovery  of  Silver  Valley  mine,  Davidson  county,  N.  C. 

Strike  of  miners  at  Leadville,  Colo. 

Discovery  of  lead-ore  at  Robinson  and  Kokomo,  Colo. 

Excitement  in  the  Gunnison  district  of  Colorado,  which  did  not,  however,  ma- 
terialize into  developments  of  great  importance. 

St.  Louis  c^  San  Francisco,  Missouri  Pacific,  and  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  & 
Memphis  railways  extended  into  Joplin  district.  Mo. 

1881. 
Establishment  of  smeltery  at  Socorro,  N.  M.,  for  treatment  of  ores  of  Socorro 

and  Magdalena. 

1882. 

Discovery  of  the  Viola  mine  at  Nicholia,  Idaho. 
Red  Cliff,  Colo.,  began  to  make  a  considerable  output. 

1883. 

Maximum  output  of  Leadville,  Colo. 

Monarch  district,  Colo.,  began  to  be  large  producer  of  lead,  output  attaining 
maximum  in  1S85. 

Destruction  by  fire  of  mill  and  mine  buildings  of  St.  Joseph  Lead  Co.,  at  Bonne 
Terre,  Mo. ;  replaced  immediately  by  large  and  improved  works. 

The  Viola  mine,  at  Nicholia,  Lemhi  county,  Idaho,  began  to  be  productive. 

Tariff  on  lead  continued  at  2c.  per  lb. 

1884. 

Aupen,  Colo.,  began  to  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  lead-ore. 

The  Neihart  district  of  Montana  began  to  attain  prominence. 

Opening  of  extensive  bodies  of  lead-carbonate  ore  at  Cook's  Peak,  Grant 
county,  N.  M. 

First  discoveries  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district,  Idaho. 

Deutniction  by  fire  of  works  of  Desloge  mine,  at  Bonne  Terre,  Mo.,  and  pur- 
chase of  mine  by  St.  Joseph  Lead  Co. 

1886. 

Mines  at  Aurora,  Lawrence  county,  Mo.,  began  to  be  developed. 

I>i8COvery  of  Wardner  district  on  the  South  fork  of  the  Ca-ur  d'Alene  river, 
Idaho. 

First  production  of  lead-ore  in  the  Ctpur  d'Alene  district,  Idaho. 

Mexican  lead-ore,  eHpecially  from  Sierra  Mojada,  began  to  be  imported  into 
the  L'niied  Slates  in  important  quantity. 

1887. 
Opening  of  Doe  Run  mine,  near  Farraington,  Mo. 

Contest  between  local  and  valley  smelters  in  the  market  for  Leadville  ore,  with 
advanlage  in  favor  of  latter,  owing  to  railway  di.scriminations. 
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1888. 
Attempted  corner  in  the  lead  market,  leading  temporarily  to  high  prices,  but 
resulting  finally  in  the  failure  of  Corwith,  the  chief  speculator. 

1890. 

Estahlishment  of  the  silver-lead  smelting-indiisfry  in  Mexico,  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  which  greatly  reduced  the  supply  of  Mexican  ore  available  for  reduc- 
tion by  American  smelters. 

Development  of  disseminated  ore  at  Flat  river,  Mo. 

Tariff  on  lead  continued  at  2c.  per  lb.,  and  lead  in  ore  made  dutiable  at  rate 
of  1.5c.  per  lb. 

Completion  of  Mississippi  Kiver  &  Bonne  Terre  railway  and  removal  by  St. 
Joseph  I>ead  Co.  of  its  smelting-fiirnaces  from  Bonne  Terre  to  Ilerculaneum. 

Completion  of  Northern  Pacific  and  Oregon  Railway  A*  Navigation  Co.'s  tracks 
into  the  Cccur  d'Alene  district. 

1891. 

Discovery  of  silver-lead  ore  at  Creede,  Colo. 

Inror[M)ralion  of  tlie  National  I^ad  Co.,  this  concern  succeeding  the  National 
Lead  Trust,  or^nized  a  few  years  previously. 

1892. 

Development  of  large  bodies  of  silver-lead  ore  at  Cook's  Peak,  N.  >r.,  and 
heavy  gbipments  from  that  point. 

The  Maid  of  Krin  mine,  Leadville,  Colo.,  shipped  its  la.st  lot  of  lead-carbonate 
ore  in  Dec-eml)er,  exhausting  its  great  deposit  and  practically  marking  the  end  of 
the  pnMlucti<»n  of  this  class  of  ore  at  Leadville. 

Strike  of  miners  in  the  ('<jpur  d'Alene  district  on  account  of  reduction  in  wages. 

Invention  of  the  Howard  skimmer  for  handling  zinc  cnist,  whii  h  was  one  of  the 
most  imjHjrtant  of  the  mechanical  improvements  in  the  Parke•^  pn»cess  of  desil- 
verizalion.  First  put  into  practical  use  at  the  works  of  the  Pu»blo  Smelling  A 
Kefiuing  Co.,  Pueblo,  Colo.     The  Howard  press  was  invented  a  little  later. 

1893. 

The  refwrt  of  the  Herschell  committee,  closing  the  Indian  mints  t<»the  private 
coinage  of  rupees,  was  published  June  20,  causing  a  decline  in  the  price  of  silver 
from  81c.  to  62c.  per  oz.,  andconirihuting  to  the  industrial  panic  which  occurred 
this  year,  leading  among  other  things  to  the  8iisi>ension  of  o|>eration8  in  many 
silver-lead  produ(*ing  districts  of  the  ['niie<l  Slates. 

All  of  the  mines  in  the  Cu'ur  d'Alene  closed  temiH)rariIy  on  account  of  low 
prices  for  lead  and  silver. 

All  of  the  smellers  at  leadville  suspended  operatitms  in  the  autumn,  only  two 
of  them  8uW<iuently  resuming. 

lm{K)rtations  of  small  amounts  of  lead-ore  from  British  Columbia. 

1894. 

Second  strike  of  miners  in  the  Ctrur  d'.Xlene. 

Tariff  on  pig-lead  reduced  to  Ic.  i>er  lb.,  and  on  lead-ore  to  0.7«V.  |>er  lb. 

Forn)ation  of  association  of  the  principal  smeltent  of  (Vdurado  to  limit  price« 
to  U'  paid  for  ores.  The  ctuuhinatiou  went  to  pieces  early  in  lM*o  and  sharp 
competition  was  agnin  inaugurated. 
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1896. 

First  p;\ioni  secured  on  the  Iliintington-IIeberlein  process,  a  far-reaching  and 
revohitiojuiry  improvement  in  the  metallurgy  of  lead.  Tiie  process  was  developed 
at  Pertusola,  Italy,  by  Thomas  Huntington,  an  American  citizen,  and  Ferdinand 
Heberlein,  a  German. 

Strike  of  miners  at  Leadville,  Colo.,  which  practically  stopped  all  production 
during  the  last  six  months  of  the  year. 

In  August  of  this  year  the  price  for  lead  fell  to  the  lowest  point  on  record  in 
the  United  States,  2.()0c.  per  lb..  New  York,  having  been  accepted  for  several  lots. 
The  average  for  August  was  2.73c.,  and  for  the  year,  2.98c.  The  lowest  price 
at  St.  Louis  was  2.43c. 

1897. 

Tariff  on  pig-lead  raised  to  2Jc.  per  lb.,  and  on  lead  in  ore  to  1.5c.  per  lb. 
(Dingley  bill. ) 

The  old  works  of  the  St.  Louis  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  at  St.  Louis,  which 
had  been  idle  for  a  long  time,  were  again  put  in  operation  to  smelt  ores  for  south- 
eastern Missouri  and  the  Joplin  district.  From  this  time  St.  Louis  increased 
rapidly  in  importance  as  a  center  of  lead  production. 

1898. 

Organization  of  Empire  State-Idaho  Mining  &  Development  Co.,  the  begin- 
ning of  consolidations  in  the  Coeur  d' Alene. 

The  St.  Louis  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  a  constituent  of  the  National  Lead 
Co.,  acquired  property  in  the  disseminated  district  of  Missouri  and  began  its  de- 
velopment, leading  to  a  large  production  of  lead  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

1899. 

Organization  of  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  which  acquired  a 
large  number  of  the  silver-lead  smelting-  and  refining-works  of  the  United 
States.     Several  of  these  were  promptly  dismantled. 

Tliird  general  strike  of  miners  in  the  Coeur  d' Alene,  dynamiting  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  &  Sullivan  mill,  April  29,  proclamation  of  martial  law,  and  final  reopening 
of  the  mines  on  a  non-union  basis. 

Entrance  of  the  Guggenheims,  under  the  name  of  the  Federal  Lead  Co.,  into 
the  disseminated  district  of  southeastern  Missouri. 

Strike  of  smelter  workmen  in  Colorado  early  in  June  hindered  operations  for 
many  weeks. 

Great  increase  in  use  of  lead  for  electrical  purposes  (covering  cables,  etc.). 

1900. 
Organization  of   Guggenheim  Exploration  Co. ,  which  acquired,  among  other 
property,  the  capital  stock  of  the  Federal  Lead  Co.  and  of  the  Missouri  Smelting 

Ca 

1901. 

Absorption  by  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  of  the  smelting  inter- 
ests of  M.  Guggenheim's  Sons,  the  latter  becoming,  however,  the  dominating 
factor  in  the  amalgamated  company. 

The  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  assumed  control  of  the  lead  market, 
fixing  the  price  Ixjtli  for  producers  and  consumers,  and  regulating  the  output  by 
airrft-ment  with  the  large  producers  and  by  adjuslnient  of  its  smelting-charges  in 
connection  with  small  producers.  A  very  large  accumulation  in  the  stock  of  lend 
on  hand  occurred  this  year,  which,  however,  was  successfully  disposed  of  in  1902 
and  1903. 
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1902. 

Betts's  electrolytic  lead-refining  process  installed  at  Trail,  B.  C;  the  first  elec- 
trolytic lead-refinery  to  be  put  in  practical  operation. 

Strike  of  miners  at  F^lat  river,  southeastern  Missouri. 

Output  of  Cceur  dWlene  district,  Idaho,  limited  by  arrangement  between  the 
leading  producers  and  the  American  Smelting  A:  Refining  Co. 

The  American  Smelting  tS:  Refining  Co.  put  the  marketing  of  its  lead  on  a 
contract  basis,  filling  orders  for  prompt  shipment  only  at  a  premium  of  2.5c.  per 
100  lb.,  this  being  done  to  induce  consumers  to  cover  their  recjuirements  ahead 
and  carry  the  stocks  that  formerly  the  smelter  often  had  to  carry. 

Further  steps  were  taken  by  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  to  cen- 
tralize its  smelting- operations,  the  Philadelphia  plant,  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  being 
closed,  and  the  famous  old  smeltery  and  refinery  at  Kansas  City  being  abandoned 
and  soon  afterwards  dismantled. 

1903. 

Con8f)lidation  of  many  of  the  large  mines  of  the  C<jeur  d'Alene  by  the  Federal 
Mining  t^  Smelling  Co. 

Or^'aniz;ition  of  the  United  Lead  Co.,  which  secured  control  of  nearly  all  the 
manufacturing  plants  making  sheet-lead,  pipe  and  shot,  21  in  number,  together 
with  a  few  white-lead  works. 

Western  Mining  Co.  organized  as  a  subsidiary  company  of  the  Guggenheim  Ex- 
ploration Co.,  ac<juiring  several  of  the  principal  lead-producing  mines  at  Lead- 
ville,  Colo. 

In  July  there  was  a  strike  of  the  smclter-men  at  the  (irant  works  of  the  .Ameri- 
can Smelting  «)c  Refining  Co.,  and  the  plant  was  closed  by  the  company  and 
abandoned. 

1904. 

Termination  of  minen*'  strike  in  southeastern  Missouri.  The  labor  troubles  in 
this  dihlrict  hud  been  a  febtering  sore  for  iwo  or  three  years. 

1905. 

Adoption  of  the  Huntington-Heberlein  process  by  the  American  SmeltiniarA 
Refining  Co.  It  had  previously  been  introduced  in  Italy,  (iermany,  Spain,  Great 
Britain,  N«'W  Si)Uth  Wules,  Tasmania,  Mexico  Jind  Rritish  (olMmhitu 

Re<lirection  of  attention  to  many  of  the  old  minin>,'-districts,  including  Cerro 
Gordo,  Cal.,  and  Eureka,  Nev.  Consolidation  of  Eureka  and  Richmond  com- 
panies. 

I'urchohe  of  the  Selhy  works,  at  San  Francisco,  by  the  .\merican  Smelters  Se- 
curities Co.,  a  sub-company  of  the  .\merican  Smelting  i^  Refining  Co. 

Organization  of  the  United  States  Smelting,  Refining  <%  .Mining  Co.,  taking 
over  several  independent  works,  with  plans  to  enter  into  comi>etition  with  the 
American  Smelling  cV  Refining  Co. 

1906. 

Baopeningof  many  old  silver-lead  mining-ilistricts,  idle  for  from  10  to  30  jean 
previouH,  including  Eureka,  Nev  ,  and  Cern»(ionlo,  Cal. 

The  I  nited  States  Smelting,  Refining  A  Mining  Co.  erected  an  electnilytic 
lead-refinery  near  Chicago,  111.,  this  being  the  first  works  of  this  kind  in  the 
I'nitetl  States. 

The  (Mig;^enheim  interestH  practicnljy  secured  control  of  the  National  I^'sd 
Co.,  thus  bringitig  the  major  part  of  the  lead-conHuminf;  iniiunlry  of  the  United 
States  into  direct  affiliation  with  the  American  Smelting  «.V  licfining  Co» 
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Physical  Factors  in  the  Metallurgical  Reduction  of  Zinc 

Oxide. 

BY  WOOLSEY  McA.   JOHNSON,   NEW  YORK,    N.    Y. 

(Toronto  Meeting,  July,  1907.) 

Independently  of  the  recognized  chemical  reactions  involved 
in  the  production  of  metallic  zinc,  the  process  is  affected  by 
physical  conditions  in  efficiency,  and  by  commercial  as  well  as 
technical  economy.  To  offer  some  observations  concerning 
these  conditions  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper. 

Among  the  important  elements  of  this  problem  is  the  physi- 
cal nature  of  the  particles  constituting  the  mass  of  zinc  oxide 
to  be  reduced.  This  may  be  the  result,  either  of  the  manner 
of  the  original  deposition  of  the  mineral,  or  of  the  treatment 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected  in  the  roasting-furnace.  The 
physical  character  of  the  reducing-agent  is  another  important 
factor,  since  the  carbon  of  some  coals  is  much  more  active  in 
reduction  than  that  of  others.  The  degree  of  fineness,  whether 
of  ore  or  coal,  or  both,  likewise  plays  a  significant  part.  These 
factors,  together  with  the  physical  admixture  of  foreign  sub- 
stances with  the  ore,  may  give  rise  also  to  chemical  "  side-reac- 
tions," sometimes  hindering  or  retarding,  and  sometimes  accel- 
erating, the  reduction.  Finally,  thermal  conditions,  including 
the  relative  conductivity  of  the  materials,  deserve  to  be  taken 
into  account. 

In  firing  a  furnace  with  retorts  charged  with  a  mixture  of 
roasted  ore  and  coal,  the  first  reaction  is  naturally  the  boiling- 
off  of  the  contained  water;  the  next  is  the  distillation  of  the 
light  hydrocarbons  from  the  coal ;  the  next  is  the  reduction  of 
the  iron  oxide  to  protoxide  and  sub-oxide  successively,  and  then 
to  metallic  sponge;  and  the  final  reaction  is  the  reduction  of 
the  zinc  oxide  in  the  ore  by  the  carbon  to  metallic  zinc.  This 
reaction  commences  at  1,022°  to  1,060°  C,  according  to  the 
physical  nature  and  condition  of  the  coal  and  ore. 

Since  the  retort  and  the  charge  are  far  from  being  good  con- 
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ductors  of  heat,  we  may  assume  that  there  exists  in  the  charge 
a  series  of  concentric  hollow  cylinders  of  gradually  decreasing 
diameter,  each  hollow  cylinder  dittoring  in  teniijcrature  by  a 
few  degrees  as  the  diameter  grows  smaller,  the  hottest  part,  of 
course,  being  the  cylindrical  layer  next  to  the  retort,  and  the 
coldest  the  core  in  the  center  of  the  charge.  This  is  a  conven- 
ient assumption  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  In  fact,  such 
hollow  cylinders  do  not  exist  sef)arately,  except  as  represent- 
ing zones  of  temperature. 

Now,  with  rapid  tiring,  it  is  possible  that  the  charge  next  to 
the  retort-walls  may  reach  a  temperature  above  that  of  the  re- 
duction of  zinc,  and,  consequently,  produce  some  zinc-vapor, 
while  in  the  center  of  the  charge,  water  is  being  boiled  off. 
Obviously,  this  would  be  a  bad  way  to  lire  the  furnace,  since 
the  zinc-gas  would  be  thereby  so  diluted  that  condensation 
would  become  practically  impossible.  The  same  evil  thing  oc- 
curs through  the  distillation  of  the  hydrocarbons  when  too 
much  light  '*  gassy  "  coal  is  used.  Diluting  gas  may  similarly 
be  formed  from  the  reduction  of  the  iron  oxide  when  ores  very 
high  in  iron  are  treated. 

If  we  had  an  ideal  charge,  perfect  in  heat-conductivity,  it 
might  be  possible  to  keep  all  the  contents  of  the  retort  at  one 
temperature  until  the  reaction  requiring  that  temperature  was 
complete;  then  immediately  to  elevate  the  temperature  until 
the  second  reaction  was  complete,  and  so  on,  through  the 
third  and  fourth  reactions.  This  procedure  would  require,  also, 
ideal  conditions  from  a  chemical  standpoint,  including  a  charge 
of  sucli  character  that  each  of  the  several  reactions  would  bo 
practically  complete  at  a  temperature  only  three  or  four  de- 
grees above  that  at  wliich  it  began.  Such  ideal  theoretical 
conditions  are  beyond  our  reach,  but  may  serve  as  a  mental 
guide  for  formulating  such  conditions  as  are  practically  the 
best  for  any  given  situation  as  to  ore  and  coal. 

The  firing  of  a  zinc- furnace  for  reducing  ores  high  in  iron 
should  be  done  as  follows:  The  furnace  sliould  be  heated  up 
to,  and  kept  at,  a  temperature  slightly  l)elo\v  the  retluction-tem- 
perature  of  zinc,  but  as  near  that  point  as  possible.  Tliis,  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours,  will  bring  all 
the  contents  of  the  retorts  to  a  uniform  temperature  of  slightly 
below  1,020°  C.     Below  this  temperature  the  reduction  of  the 
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iron  oxide  is  largely  completed.  After  tins  has  been  accom- 
plished, the  furnace  should  be  fired  for  the  reduction  of  zinc 
oxide. 

If  the  reduction  of  the  iron  oxide  and  the  reduction  of  the 
zinc  oxide  proceed  simultaneously,  the  evolution  of  so  much 
carbon  monoxide  and  dioxide  from  the  reduction  of  the  iron 
oxide  would  sweep  the  zinc-vapor  through  the  condenser  and 
burn  it  at  the  mouth.  This  is  exactly  what  happens  with  too- 
rapid  firing.  The  bright  or  so-called  "  angry  "  flame,  burning 
the  zinc  with  brilliant  white  fumes,  while  yielding  practically 
no  condensed  metal,  is  the  practical  fact  of  which  the  above 
paragraphs  are  the  explanation. 

Through  both  special  experiments  and  practical  experience 
in  zinc-smelting,  I  have  found  that  the  iron  oxide  has  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  reductivity,  varying  even  more  than  that  of 
zinc-ores,  according  to  the  way  they  were  originally  deposited 
geologically  and  the  w^ay  they  have  been  roasted.  This  result 
corroborates  the  observations  of  Sir  Lowthian  Bell.  A  hard, 
dense  zinc-ore  that  is  hard  to  roast,  and  gives  a  product  not 
very  porous,  is  naturally  more  difiicult  to  reduce  than  one  of  a 
porous  nature,  which  has  been  roasted  at  a  low  temperature. 
If,  as  sometimes  happens,  a  zinc-ore  is  roasted  at  such  a  tem- 
perature as  to  form  an  incipient  slag — for  example,  an  iron  sili- 
cate— and  also  compounds  of  its  different  constituents,  such  as 
zinc  ferrate,  zinc  silicate,  zinc  aluminate,  and  lead  silicate,  the 
reduction  of  such  an  ore,  so  roasted,  is  retarded,  its  reductivity 
being  decreased,  because  the  compounds  of  zinc  oxide  are  more 
difficult  to  break  up  than  the  oxide  itself.  Moreover,  the  par- 
ticles are  shrunk  and  cemented  more  closely  together  by  the 
heat,  just  as  a  fire-brick,  under  the  action  of  high  heat,  contracts 
and  hardens;  and  their  reductivity  is  thus  decreased  for  physi- 
cal reasons. 

Thus  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  work  to  be 
done  in  the  reduction  of  zinc  oxide.  One  is  chemical  work; 
the  tearing  of  the  atoms  of  zinc  and  oxygen  away  from  each 
other  against  the  force  of  affinity.  The  other  is  the  work  of 
tearing  the  molecules  of  zinc  oxide  from  one  another.  This 
is  physical  work.  Any  agent  that  changes  the  aggregation  of 
the  molecules  so  as  to  make  it  denser  increases  the  physical 
work  to  be  done  in  reduction. 
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The  formation  of  iron  silicate  in  roasting  is  especially 
bad;  for  it  is  not  easily  reducible,  and  is  itself  a  slag  already 
formed,  which  will  pick  up  other  slag-materials,  and,  collect- 
ing in  the  bottom  of  the  charge,  quickly  cut  a  hole  through 
the  retort.  For  tliis  reason,  several  ziiK-i>lants  in  Kansas 
charge  carbonates  "  green  "  into  the  retort,  even  though  their 
bulk  is  greater. 

Metallic  iron  as  an  iron-sponge  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
have  very  deleterious  effects,  provided  sufficient  fine  clean  coal 
is  present.  In  the  first  place,  the  iron  seems  to  draw  up  in 
globules  in  the  pores  of  the  charge  by  capillary  attraction,  and 
to  ])Q  held  there  as  water  is  held  by  a  sponge.  Not  only  is  its 
melting-point  high,  but  it  has  no  great  chances  to  form  alloys 
with  other  metals. 

The  iron  suli)hide,  on  the  contrary,  is  really  the  most  corro- 
sive part  of  a  charge,  whether  present  in  the  charge  as  pyrites 
in  the  original  coal  or  pyrites  not  roasted  in  the  ore,  or  formed 
by  the  iron  sponge  acting  on  the  zinc  sulphide.  At  from  1,100° 
to  1,200°  C.  iron  sulphide  will  dissolve  fire-clay  practically  as 
hot  water  dissolves  sugar.  Several  times,  in  my  small  electric 
crucible-furnace,  I  have  added  pieces  of  a  retort  to  molten  iron 
sulphide,  and  observed  a  considerable  evolution  of  sulphur 
dio.xide,  suggesting  that  an  iron  silicate  formed.  This  product 
analyzes  3  or  4  per  cent.  S  and  is  partially  a  sulpho-silicate. 

Moreover,  molten  iron  sulphide  is  extremely  mobile  and  will 
penetrate  the  pores  of  a  retort,  where  it  forms,  under  the  oxi- 
dizing riames  of  the  combustion-gases,  an  iron  slag,  and  cuts  a 
hole  through  the  retort.  Then  the  metallic  iron  in  the  charge 
is  oxidized  and  furnishes  enough  iron  oxide  for  the  formation 
of  more  slag.  In  the  course  of  four  or  five  days,  if  slagLriiJg  has 
happened  first  on  a  retort  in  the  top  row,  all  the  retorts  ver- 
tically under  the  unfortunate  one  will  be  cut  out  and  spoiled 
by  the  slag  dropping  down  from  it.  The  whole  trouble  is 
probably  cause<l  by  an  accidental  and  local  excess  of  iron  sul- 
phide in  one  portion  of  the  charge,  due  to  poor  roasting  or 
poor  coal,  or  both,  and  an  uneven  **  mix." 

A  phenomenon  of  zinc-smelting  which  puzzled  me  for  a 
long  time  is  what  is  known  as  the  "setting"  of  the  furnace. 
AVhen  a  furnace  is  fired  up  bo  rapidly  at  first  that  a  great  deal 
of  zinc  cannot  be  condensed  but  burns  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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condenser,  the  furnace-man  will  often  suddenly  reduce  the  tem- 
perature, to  stop  this  loss  of  zinc.  If  this  change  be  too  marked, 
the  charge  in  the  furnace  becomes  "  set,"  and  it  is  impossible 
to  get  the  zinc  out,  ev^en  though  the  temperature  be  raised  to 
a  point  much  above  that  ordinarily  employed.  The  reason  is, 
that  a  thick  heavy  slag  is  thus  formed,  and,  once  formed,  con- 
tracts on  cooling,  and  encircles  the  particles  of  ore  and  coal. 
If  the  temperature  had  been  brought  up  slowly,  the  slag  would 
never  have  been  formed,  or  would  have  been  formed  only  at 
the  end  of  the  shift,  when  the  charge  was  "  dry  "  of  zinc. 

This  suggests  another  point.  While  a  thick  slag  prevents 
reduction,  the  formation  of  a  very  liquid  slag  facilitates  it,  prob- 
ably by  bringing  the  reacting  substances  into  igneous  solu- 
tion, so  that  they  can  act  on  each  other.  In  American  zinc- 
practice,  it  is  deemed  inadvisable  to  form  slag  at  any  time, 
if  it  be  possible  to  prevent  it,  but  in  Europe,  occasionally,  the 
residues  are  tapped  from  the  retorts  as  a  liquid  slag. 

This  brings  us  to  the  essential  difference  between  European 
and  American  zinc-furnace  practice.  By  a  sort  of  natural  evo- 
lution, the  practice  of  each  country  has  tended  along  the  lines 
suited  to  the  commercial  environment.  In  Europe,  coal  is  ex- 
pensive and  labor  cheap.  In  the  United  States,  gas  and  coal 
are  very  cheap,  labor  is  dear,  and  our  workmen  have  not  had 
the  training  in  zinc-smelting  of  those  in  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium, where  this  calling  has  often  been  followed  in  the  same 
family  for  three  or  four  generations. 

Consequently,  the  practices  are  radically  different.  The 
German  metallurgist  charges  a  small  amount  of  coal,  with  a 
roasted  zinc-ore  averaging  something  under  50  per  cent,  of 
zinc,  into  mufHes  holding  from  80  to  100  lb.  of  ore.  This  is 
tired  in  regenerative  furnaces  with  great  care.  At  the  end  of 
the  shift,  the  residues  are  carefully  scratched  up  by  hand,  some- 
times without  taking  the  condenser  down,  and  the  retorts  are 
sometimes  charged  again  through  the  mouth  of  the  condenser. 
A  great  deal  of  labor  is  always  used  per  retort. 

In  the  United  States,  the  retorts  are  cylindrical  and  are 
charged  very  rapidly  with  a  material  high  (in  the  case  of 
Joplin  ores  over  70  per  cent.)  in  zinc.  The  furnaces  are  iired 
very  extravagantly,  usually  with  natural  gas.  At  the  end  of 
the  shift,  the  residues  are  blown  out  by  steam  or  water.      Jn 
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Kansas,  the  aim  is  always  to  make  a  charge  that  contains  so 
much  coal  and  bo  little  iron  sulphide  as  to  be  non-corrosive, 
and  leave  "dry"  residue — one  that  contains  a  minimum  of 
slag.  Very  little  scratching  or  cleaning  of  the  retorts  by  hand- 
rabbling  is  done  in  this  country.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  prac- 
tice of  Europe  and  of  America  is  different  in  these  respects,  by 
reason  of  totally  unlike  conditions  in  the  two  regions. 

In  the  treating  of  ferruginous  zinc-ores  from  Leadville  and 
elsewbere,  American  practice  lias  been  simply  a  retinement  and 
a  carrying-out  to  the  extreme  of  the  method  pursue<l  with  .)<>{►- 
lin  ores.  The  attempt  is  always  to  make  a  non-corrosive  charge 
which,  by  reason  of  its  large  amount  of  fixed  carbon,  will  also 
have  a  maximum  reductivity  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible. 
The  criterion  of  this  charge,  for  low-grade  ores,  is  recognized 
by  the  practical  zinc-smelter  in  the  glowing  and  brightening-up 
of  the  residues  when  the  condensers  are  "knocked  down  "  in 
the  morning,  at  the  end  of  the  shift.  If  the  residues  then  glow, 
it  is,  of  course,  a  sign  of  the  presence  of  active  particles  of  car- 
bon, to  be  attacked  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  which  rushes  into 
the  retort.  Consequently,  the  charge,  at  the  end  of  the  shift, 
still  possessed  considerable  reductivity,  and  it  was  not  neccs- 
sarv  to  use  intense  heat  to  reduce  and  distill  the  zinc.  Did  tlie 
charge  contain  no  remaining  active  carbon  it  would  not  glow. 
The  zinc-smelters  have  almost  a  superstition  about  this  glowing 
or  "looking  red"  in  the  retort;  and  it  is  convincing  to  see 
that  it  has  good  chemical  reasons. 

Another  fact  about  zinc-reduction  which  I  have  never  seen 
noticed,  is  that  carbon-deposition  occurs  around  the  iron  oxide 
just  as  it  does  in  the  shaft  of  an  iron  lilast-furnace,  and  that 
this  deposited  carbon  is  very  active  in  reducing  the  particles 
of  zinc  oxide. 

The  reaction  of  the  iron-nponge  on  both  zinc  oxide  an<i  zinc 
sulphide  increases,  of  course,  the  amount  of  zinc  distilled. 
These  reactions  are  both  completed  below  1,200®  C  The  iron 
is  formed  as  an  iron-sponge  through  the  reduction  of  the  iron 
oxide  by  the  carbon  of  the  charge.  For  this  reason,  maL'"netic 
zinc-blende,  the  so-called  "  marmatite,"  is  very  active. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  redaction  of  zinc  oxide  is  the 
distillation  of  the  heavy  tars  in  the  coal.  Tliese  heavy  tars  are 
distilled  at  about  the  temperature  at  whicli  zinc  is  reduced,  and 
vou  XXXVIII. — 41 
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are  retained  in  the  condenser,  where  they  form  a  solid  mass, 
and  in  time  choke  the  condenser.  I  have  never  seen  this  rea- 
son given  before ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  the  chief  reason  why 
accretions  are  slowly  formed  on  the  sides  of  the  condensers, 
which  have  to  be  cleaned  out  by  the  "  connie  boy." 

The  coal  for  a  zinc-charo-e  should  have  maximum  heat-con- 
ductivity,  "  reductivity  "  (/.  e.,  active  energy  in  reduction),  and 
percentage  of  fixed  carbon  per  cubic  foot;  and  minimum  pro- 
portion of  hydrocarbons  and  of  ash  (the  ash  containing,  more- 
over, a  maximum  of  aluminum  silicate).  Finally,  it  should  be 
low  in  price. 

To  combine  all  these  good  qualities  in  one  kind  of  coal  is  im- 
possible, and  hence  it  is  advisable  to  use  three  or  four  different 
kinds,  one  serving  one  purpose,  and  another  another.  For  in- 
stance, petroleum  coke,  the  residue  from  the  distillation  of  oil, 
contains  from  94  to  96  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  less  than  1  per 
cent,  of  ash ;  but  it  carries  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  heavy  hydrocar- 
bons. This  would  be  an  ideal  reducing-agent  for  zinc,  did  not 
its  hydrocarbons  choke  up  the  condenser;  and  therefore  it 
should  not  be  used  for  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  fuel. 

"  Dead  coal,"  from  the  "  strip-pits  "  of  Missouri  and  Kansas, 
has  carbon  of  good  activity.  The  ash  is  also  pretty  infusible, 
because  the  sulphur  has  been  extracted  through  weathering  of 
the  coal.  It  yields,  however,  a  very  high  amount  of  gas,  and 
therefore  too  much  of  it  should  not  be  used.  Moreover,  it  is 
always  well  to  use  several  kinds  of  coal,  so  that  accidental  poor 
shipments  of  one  kind  will  be  ''averaged  out." 

All  things  considered,  probably  the  best  reducer  for  a  zinc- 
charge  is  anthracite  slack,  having  less  than  0.6  per  cent,  sulphur 
and  an  ash  which  is  nearly  an  aluminum  silicate.  It  is,  how- 
ever, usually  too  expensive  for  use  except  in  a  few  localities. 

For  maximum  reductivity,  neither  the  zinc-ore  nor  the  re- 
ducing-material  should  be  too  fine.  With  coal,  and  ore  finer 
than  60-mesh,  there  will  be  channeling  of  the  gases  of  re- 
duction, and  the  very  efiicient  reducing-action  of  hydrocar- 
]u)n  vapors  and  carbon  monoxide  will  be  lessened.  Besides, 
there  in  a  "  back-pressure  "  of  these  gases,  which  retards  re- 
duction. 

The  ideal  of  American  zinc-practice  should  be  to  produce  a 
charge  of  maximum  reductivity  with  an  infusible  residue.     If 
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this  were  attained,  it  might  he  possihle  to  use  ninch  larger  re- 
torts, or  possihly  a  gas-tired  continuous  furnace. 

In  this  paper  the  word  "  reductivity  "  has  heen  applied  to 
the  charge,  the  reducing-agent,  and  the  ore,  while  possihly  a 
stricter  phraseology  should  have  been  used. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  of  Dr.  Percy's 
early  work  on  zinc.  Having  repeated  and  extended  all  his  ex- 
periments, I  feel  bound  to  testify  that  they  reached  the  heart  of 
the  subject,  and  established  principles  not  superseded  by  later 
progress.  This  is  not  true  of  all  such  pioneer  work,  however 
creditable  it  may  have  been  in  its  day;  and  when  it  is  true,  it 
deserves  to  be  publicly  declared. 

I  wish,  also,  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  for  vabiable 
suggestions  to  Messrs.  C.  A.  II.  de  Saulles,  John  Xett,  Walter 
J.  Chapman,  and  many  others. 
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Geology  and  Mining  of  the  Tin-Deposits  of  Cape  Prince  of 

Wales,  Alaska.* 

BY  ALBERT  HILL  FAY,  B.S.,  E.M.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
(Toronto  Meeting,  July,  1907.) 

In  giving  a  sketch  of  the  geology  and  mining  of  the  tin-de- 
posits of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  a  short  description  of  the  geo- 
graphic and  climatic  conditions  may  be  of  special  interest  on 
account  of  this  being  a  part  of  the  world  of  which  very  little  is 
known,  even  by  the  reading  public.  As  shown  in  Fig.  1,  the 
location  of  the  Cape  is  lat.  K  65°  35'  and  long.  W.  168°.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  ocean ;  on  the  west  by 
Bering  strait  and  on  the  south  by  Bering  sea.  It  is  the  western- 
roost  point  of  the  mainland  of  North  America,  and  to  the  west, 
across  the  strait,  one  can  see  East  Cape,  Siberia,  which  consists 
of  a  rugged,  steep  coast  of  granite  cliffs. 

The  climatic  conditions  are  of  interest  because  of  the  part 
they  have  had  in  the  surface  geology,  and  also  because  they  af- 
fect mining  from  an  economic  standpoint.  In  connection  with 
the  climate  and  geography,  it  does  not  seem  out  of  place  here 
to  quote  a  few  lines  from  the  prologue  of  The  Wanderivg  Jew, 
written  by  Eugene  Sue,  under  the  caption  "  The  Land's  End  of 
Two  Worlds." 

"The  Arctic  Ocean  encircles  witli  a  belt  of  eternal  ice,  the  desert  confines  of 
Siberia  and  North  America — the  uttermost  limits  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  sepa- 
rated by  the  narrow  channel  known  as  liering's  Straits. 

"To  the  north,  this  desert  is  lx)unded  by  a  ragged  coast,  ])ri8tling  with  huge 
black  rfK-ki*.  At  ihe  Irane  of  this  Titanic  mass  lies  enchained  the  petrified  ocean 
(Bering  weni^fhrme  8fioll-lK)und  waves  appear  fixed  as  vast  ranges  of  ice  mountains, 
their  blue  i>eaks  fading  away  in  the  far-ofT  frost-smoke,  or  snow-vapor. 

"  Ik'tween  the  twin  |>caks  of  J'^st  <  ape,  the  termination  of  Siberia,  the  sullen 
■ea  U  »e<-n  to  drive  tall  icebergH  across  a  stream  of  dead  green.  There  lies  Ber- 
if  ~  il.  <>p|>^wite,  and  towering  over  the  channel,  rise  the  granite  masses  of 
Ca,        .'.  ce  of  Wales,  the  headland  of  North  America. 

"The«e  lonely  latitudut  do  not  Ixlong  to  the  habitable  world." 

*  i^  1,  alao,  with  the  consent  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  as  a  thesis 

in  partial  fultillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  to  the 
Faculty  of  Pure  Science,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Such  is  Sue's  description  of  this  barren  and  desolate  country, 
and  it  is  so  true,  that  any  navigator  upon  the  liigh  seas,  who 
had  read  the  f)rologue,  couhl  not  do  otherwise  than  recognize 
the  place  though  he  had  never  previously  been  here. 

During  eight  months  in  the  year  no  boats  can  reach  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales.  In  the  summer,  the  United  States  mail  ar- 
rives twice  a  month;  and  in  the  winter  there  is  a  weeklv  mail 


Fio.  1.— 8kktcii-Map  of  Ala-i^ 


service  from  Nome.  The  winter  mail  is  carried  on  horse-sleds 
from  Valdez  to  Fairbanks  over  the  trail  shown  in  Fig.  1; 
thi-nce  down  the  Yukon  river  to  Kaltag;  across  the  |K>rtage  to 
Unalakleet ;  and  along  the  coast  line  to  Nome  and  Tin  City. 
PVom  Fairbanks  to  Tin  City  the  mail  is  carried  by  <log-sled. 
The  total  distance  from  Vahlez  (the  winter  sen-port)  is  a  little 
more  than  1,400  miles.  Mail  from  the  United  States  will  reach 
the  Cape  in  from  GO  to  80  days.     There  is  a  telephone  line  to 
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Nome,  where  it  connects  with  the  United  States  military  tele- 
graph line  to  Seattle. 

Climate. 

The  summers  are  comparatively  cool,  60°  F.  beins:  the  high- 
est temperature,  while  45°  is  about  the  average  from  June  15 
to  Sept.  15.  At  Cape  mountain  a  very  large  part  of  the 
time  (at  least  one-half)  there  are  heavy  fogs  and  drizzling  rains, 
which  make  it  bad  for  all  outside  work.  The  wind  blows 
very  hard  at  times,  adding  a  great  deal  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  Freezing  temperatures,  with  snow-storms,  usu- 
ally set  in  about  Sept.  15.  Navigation  for  small  lioats  from 
Nome  is  uncertain  after  Oct.  20,  although  in  lOOG  they  con- 
tinued to  run  until  Nov.  10.  By  Dec.  1  the  sea  is  usually 
sufficiently  frozen  to  permit  traveling  by  dog-sled  (Fig.  8)  on 
the  ice  near  the  beach.  The  winters  are  noted  for  very  severe 
lilizzards  of  snow-ice  and  high  winds.  Yet  the  temperature 
does  not  drop  so  low  as  in  more  inland  places.  The  lowest 
temperature  for  the  winter  of  1905-6  was  — 15°  V.  During 
tliese  blizzards,  which  often  last  ten  days  at  a  time,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  man  or  beast  to  endure  the  icy  blasts  as  they 
Inirl  themselves  down  upon  him  from  the  polar  regions.  The 
changcrt  in  temperature  are  very  sudden,  as  shown  in  Table  I., 
which  I  compiled  from  daily  observations  from  Aug.  9,  1006, 
to  PVb.  23,  1907.  In  24  hr.  during  Jan.  8  and  9,  1907,  there 
was  II  drop  of  43°,  and  the  ma.ximum  range  for  the  period  ob- 
served was  102°.  February  was  a  cold  month,  with  a  contin- 
uous blizzard  lasting  about  two  weeks. 

Table  II.,  the  weather  record'  covering  a  period  of  years  at 
the  Government  station  at  St.  Michaels,  is  here  given  to  show 
something  of  conditions  at  tliat  place.  St.  Michaels  is  about 
225  miles  SE.  of  the  Cape,  and  is  the  place  nearest  to  Tin 
('ity  where  records  havr  1m  en  kept  for  any  length  of  time. 


'  (travel  and  Placer  Mining  in  .Alaska,  by  C.  W.  I'urington,  UuUelin  Na  2t>3, 
U.  S.  Ueoloijical  Survry,  pp.  48,  49  (1UU5;. 
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Table  II. — Jxaivfall  and  Temperature  at  St.  3Iiehaels. 


Month. 

Rainfall. 

Avorasre 

7  yrs.  6  nios. 

Rainy 
Days. 

Temperature. 

Average 

11  yrs. 

Inches. 

°F. 

Jan. 

0.9 

8.1 

7.4 

Feb. 

0.2 

5.5 

-2.3 

Mar. 

0.5 

7.4 

8.9 

Apr. 

0.4 

7.8 

19.9 

May 

1.3 

9.1 

33.1 

June 

1.5 

10.4 

46.3 

July 

2.5 

13.6 

53.6 

Aug. 

3.3 

16.7 

51.9 

Sept. 

4.0 

18.5 

43.9 

Oct. 

1.7 

11.4 

30.5 

Nov. 

1.2 

11.4 

15.6 

Dec 

0.8 

6.9 

4.8 

TotaL 

18.3 

126.8 

Average  26.1 

During  seven  months  of  the  winter  the  climatic  conditions 
permit  little,  if  any,  outside  work,  although  freighting,  such  as 
hauling  ore,  could  be  performed  during  about  half  of  the  winter 
scaaon.  Underground  work  can  be  carried  on  without  diffi- 
culty during  the  entire  winter,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
get  all  supplies  in  before  Oct.  1.  The  ground  is  frozen  very 
deep,  and  some  prospect-shafts  and  tunnels  from  80  to  100  ft. 
below  the  surface  are  still  in  the  frost-zone.  No  well-water 
baij  been  found;  and,  for  domestic  purposes,  the  supply  comes 
from  thawing  the  snow  as  needed.  Water  can  be  obtained 
near  the  beach  at  a  depth  of  12  ft,  but  it  is  too  salt  for  any 
purpose  other  than  milling.  A  supply  of  water  for  mill  use 
during  the  summer  can  be  obtained  from  the  melting  snows  on 
the  mountains  and  needs  no  pumping. 

The  operation  of  any  concentrating-plant  in  which  water 
takcH  an  important  part  can  be  carried  on  only  during  four 
months  in  the  summer,  since  cost  of  fuel  will  be  prohibitive  in 
winter. 

Veoetation. 

On  account  of  the  long  winters  and  very  short,  cool  sum- 
merB,  it  is  surprising  to  find  such  a  variety  of  plants.  There 
are  no  trees,  nor  even  shrubs.  The  vegetation  consists  almost 
exchisively  of  moss  and  small  flowering  plants,  of  which  the 
forget-me-not  is  abundant.     I  have  seen  during  the  short  sum- 
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mer  30  or  40  varieties  of  these  delicate  flowers,  nearly  all  hav- 
ing bright  colors  and  most  fragrant  odors.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  these  tender  plants  growing  alongside  of  deep 
snow  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills.  There  are  several  species  of 
moss,  which  furnish  food  for  the  reindeer,  and  though  grass 
is  scarce,  enough  plants  grow  to  give  the  low,  flat  places  a 
bright  green  appearance  during  August.  The  sunshine  in 
summer  lasts  from  18  to  23  hr.  a  day,  and  under  its  influence 
plants  come  out  very  quickly  after  the  snow  leaves  the  ground 
bare,  and  mature  quite  rapidly. 

Geology. 

Fig.  2,  of  Cape  mountain,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  topography 
of  this  portion  of  Seward   peninsula.     When  the  geology  of 
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Fi«.  2. — Cap*  MoiNTAiN,  utoM  thk  East,  Showing  ToPouRAriiY. 

the  country  covered  by  ilie  map,  Fig.  3,  is  interpreted  we  are 
led  to  tlie  belief  in  a  very  marked  eruptive  period,  followed  by 
a  long  time-interval,  during  which  erosion  lias  played  an  im- 
portant part.  The  western  end  of  the  mountain,  next  to  the 
Cape,  consists  of  a  granite  knob  2,300  ft.  high,  known  as  Cape 
mountain,  which  rises  so  abruptly  from  Bering  sea  tliat  there 
is  not  enough  strand  line  for  even  a  foot-path.  This  is  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  8.  To  the  north  the  mountain  slopes  gently  to 
the  Arctie  ocean,  where  there  is  quite  a  broad  margin  of  low 
ground,  formerly  sand-spits,  but  now  covered  with  tundra. 
These  sand-spits  are  still  forming,  an<l  inclose  a  series  of 
lagoons  along  the  coast,  the  largest  one  being  known  as  Lopp 
lagoon.  East  of  Tin  City  tliere  is  a  broad  tun<lra-covered 
plateau  extending  to  the  York  mountains,  witli  an  elevation  of 
from    300  to  400  ft.    above  sea-leveh     This  plateau    is  very 
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much  dissected  by  short  valleys  extending  north  and  south, 
wliicli,  during  the  summer,  are  water-ways  for  the  small 
streams.     On  the  western  side  of  this  plateau,  and  against  the 
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Via.  3.— <iEOLooicAL  Map  of  Cape  Mountain,  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
Alahka.     (Scale:  ^  in.  =  1  mile.) 

granite  Tnountain-mass,  are  three  limestone  terraces,  which 
have  the  appearance  of  ancient  beach-lines.  The  lower  one 
IB  now  very  near  the  present  beach,  and  no  doubt  the  present 
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narrow  margin  along  the  coast  is,  in  places,  of  very  recent 
formation.  The  upper  terraces  I  am  inclined  to  consider  as 
the  remnants  of  a  monocline — or  the  west  limb  of  an  anticline, 
in  which  tlie  erosion  has  progressed  westward  from  a  X-S. 
axis  of  uplift.  Six  or  eight  miles  east  of  these  terraces,  which 
are  near  the  granite-lime  contact,  the  strata  dip  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  and  thus  indicate  the  presence  of  the  two  limbs 
of  an  anticlinal  fold. 

The  surface  of  the  more  elevated  and  mountainous  portions 
shows  the  effect  of  frost  in  a  very  marked  degree.  The  freez- 
ing and  thawing  process  has  gone  on  so  long,  and  the  out- 
cropping njcks  have  been  broken  up  to  such  an  extent,  that 
practically  all  the  surface  is  covered  with  loose  fragments  to  a 
depth  of  from  5  to  20  ft.  On  the  steep  mountain-slopes  this 
debris  creeps  so  much  that  when  float-ore  is  found,  one  can 
hardly  even  guess  its  point  of  origin.  Except  for  some  of  the 
granite  monoliths  and  an  occasional  limestone  cliff,  outcrops 
are  scarce,  making  j>rospecting  very  difficult. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  these  granite  monoliths  from 
20  to  75  ft.  high  and  of  grotesfjue  shapes,  standing  in  clusters, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  0.  One  of  these  columns,  Fig.  10,  has  the 
profile  of  a  man's  head  and  is  named  the  ''  Wandering  Jew." 

The  granite  rocks,  Fig.  9,  are  exceptionally  good  exam|)le8 
of  wind-erosion.  These  rocks  stand  in  approximately  a  X-S. 
line,  with  the  north  at  the  left  of  the  photograph.  By  close 
observation,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  left  side  of  these  rocks 
is  very  much  rounded  and  cut  away,  while  the  right  or  south 
side  is  very  anguhir.  The  prevailing  wind  at  this  place  is 
from  tiie  north,  ami  it  usually  blows  with  a  high  velocity.  At 
times  the  force  is  so  great  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
man  to  keep  on  his  feet.  In  summer  the  wind  carries  more 
or  less  sand,  whicli  acts  as  a  sand-blast  on  these  giant  rocks, 
and  in  winter  vast  quantities  of  snow  and  ice  are  carried  by 
the  wind  and  assist,  though  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  m(»noliths.  The  view  of  the  Wandering  .few,  Fig. 
10,  does  not  show  the  work  of  the  wind,  because  this  lone  rock 
stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill  where  it  is  very  much  protected. 

The  granite  is  somewhat  coarse  and  light  colored.  The 
fehlspar-crystals  vary  in  size  froni  a  small  fniction  of  an  inch 
to  2  in.  long.     The  hornblende-crystals  are  few  and  small,  and 
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biotite  is  the  prevailing  dark  mineral.  The  main  body  of 
granite  has  the  appearance  of  a  boss,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a 
lime  and  shale  cap.  From  this  main  boss  extend  intrusions 
into  the  lime  between  the  bedding-planes,  and  form  sills  which 
are  nearly  horizontal.  There  are  also  vertical  dikes,  from  a 
few  inches  to  30  ft.  thick,  radiating  from  the  central  core  and 
extending  into  the  lime.  These  dikes  appear  to  have  the  same 
texture  as  the  granite  along  the  main  contact,  and  are  probably 
contemporaneous  with  it.  At  one  place  I  found  a  dike  of 
rhyolite-porphyry  cut  through  the  coarse  granite.  The  contact 
between  the  two  masses  is  very  sharp  and  showed  no  decompo- 
sition of  either.  At  the  contact  the  rhj'olite  and  granite  were 
actually  fused  too^ether. 

There  were  at  least  three  periods  of  disturbance  after  the 
deposition  of  the  limestone :  1.  Eruption  of  the  main  granite- 
mass.  2.  Intrusion  of  rhyolite-dikes.  3.  Intrusion  of  basalt- 
dikes. 

After  the  limestone  had  been  deposited  came  the  great  up- 
lift, which  formed  the  mountain,  and  tilted  the  limestone-beds, 
shown  in  Figs.  4,  5,  6  and  7.  Then  came  a  period  of  rest  and 
the  whole  mass  solidified.  Following  this  was  very  likely  a 
long  time-interval,  during  which  erosion  played  an  important 
part.  Then  came  the  intrusion  of  rhyolite-dikes,  as  mentioned 
above.  I  also  found  one  basalt-dike  which  cut  through  both 
the  granite  and  lime,  at  the  contact  of  the  latter.  No  place 
was  found  where  the  basalt-  and  rhyolite-dikes  cut  each  other ; 
but  on  account  of  the  acidity  of  the  rhyolite  it  is  probably  the 
older  of  the  two.  The  basic  rocks  have  a  lower  freezing-point. 
It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  acid  and  basic  dikes  were  intruded 
at  the  same  time,  for  the  two  observed  were  only  a  few  yards 
apart. 

The  limestone  still  retains  its  bedding-planes,  and  is  gen- 
erally of  fine  grain  and  bluish  color.  In  places  near  the  con- 
tact with  the  granite  it  has  become  crystalline,  while  at  others 
it  18  more  siliceous,  with  stringers  of  quartz  between  the  bed- 
ding-planes; a  large  amount  of  the  lime  at  the  contact  near  the 
beach,  as  well  as  at  the  contact  near  the  top  of  Cape  mountain, 
shown  in  Fig.  11,  has  altered  to  wollastonite.  I  found  neither 
garnet  nor  fluorite  in  this  contact-zone. 

There  are  four  places  where  there  is  still  some  limestone  on 
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top  of  the  granite,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Toward  the  top  of 
Cape  mountain,  as  well  as  near  the  Indian  village,  the  lime- 
stone becomes  more  shaly,  and  even  schistose  in  character. 

I  found  three  fossils  in  the  lime,  one  near  the  Indian  village 
(Wales  P.  0.)  and  one  three  miles  east.     Another  was  found 
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Ficifi.  4,  6,  6  AM)  7.— (;t:<)Lo<iicAL  Sectio.vp,  Cape  Mountain. 

on  the  heach  ahout  two  mih*s  south  of  tlu'  last  ono  above  nu'ii- 
tioned.  All  three  were  alike  and  silieitied,  but  no  report  lias 
yet  been  made.  Mr.  A.  J.  Collier  has  reported  that  the  fossils 
from  this  section  belong  to  the  Carboniferous  age.^ 

•  Hifrtory  «if  Explf)nition'»  am!  Siirverii  in  Opojfrnphy  nml  '  of  Alaska, 

by  A.  H.  HriMikM,    I *ru/f4miontU   /*u/kt   No.  i«'>,    VmUtl  StiUt*   (»  .Surnry,    pp. 

200,  217,  224  ( 11>06). 
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As  shown  in  Figs.  4,  5,  6  and  7,  the  limestone  dips  to  the  west 
at  an  angle  of  5°  to  15°,  with  a  strike  of  K  10°  E. 

Near  the  beach  the  contact-line  between  the  limestone  and 
granite  is  vertical,  and  about  two  miles  farther  north  it  dips 
east  80°  (Fig.  5).  One-half  mile  farther  to  the  north  it  dips 
60°  AV.  The  slickensides  show  that  some  movement  has  taken 
place  along  this  line. 

In  addition  to  the  main  contact,  there  are  occasional  bodies 
of  limestone  which  have  been  caught  in  the  molten  granite, 
and  are  now  held  as  inclusions.  It  is  alongside  one  of  these  that 
the  best  tin-ore  has  been  found.  This  particular  body  of  lime- 
stone is  about  20  ft.  thick. 

Tin-Deposits. 

At  a  number  of  places  on  Cape  mountain  a  little  float  tin-ore 
has  been  discovered,  but  not  enough  to  be  of  importance.  The 
lode-deposits  are  also  small,  at  least  as  far  as  present  develop- 
ments show.  Much  of  the  granite  carries  traces  of  tin,  and 
occasionally  small  stringers  of  cassiterite  exist  along  very  fine 
fractures  in  it.  In  one  case  a  stringer  from  1  to  2  in.  thick  was 
found  which  was  nearly  vertical.  This  stringer  passed  through 
the  granite,  and  also  along  the  bedding-planes  of  the  lime- 
stone, showing  the  tin  to  be  later  in  origin  than  the  limestone. 

The  cassiterite  found  in  the  limestone  w^as  crystalline  and 
exhibited  good  faces.  Associated  with  it  was  quartz  and 
limonite.  The  stringer  of  cassiterite  in  the  granite  was  more 
massive  and  had  the  appearance  of  a  local  enrichment.  There 
was  no  marked  line  of  contact;  the  center  was  almost  pure 
cassiterite,  and  passing  from  this  to  the  granite  the  tin  oxide 
seemed  to  give  place  to  the  biotite  and  feldspar  until  the 
normal  granite  was  reached  on  either  side.  At  one  point  of 
contact  there  is  an  iron  selvage  varying  from  a  few  inches  to 
4  ft.  thick.  The  iron  oxide  (limonite)  is  quite  pure  and  con- 
tained no  tin.    The  tin  at  this  place  seems  to  be  in  the  granite. 

Along  this  granite-limestone  contact  there  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  formation  of  tourmaline.  All  the  necessary  con- 
<lition»  are  provided.  The  granite  above  the  limestone  lies 
almost  horizontal,  and  must  have  provided,  when  in  the  molten 
and  viscous  state,  jjractically  a  reverbcratory  furnace.  This 
overlying  mass,  liy  reason  of  its  weight,  would  retain  emanating 
gases  under  pre.s.-surc.     All  the  constituents  of  tourmaline  are 
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at  hand:  lime  in  the  limestone;  iron,  magnesium,  aluminum, 
sodium,  potassium,  boron  and  silicon  in  the  granite.  Boric 
fluoride  is  very  readily  absorbed  by  water  (700  volumes  of 
BFj  to  1  of  11.^0),  and  in  this  way  it  may  have  been  supplied  by 
the  crystallizing  granite.  The  tourmaline  has  formed  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  granite  and  exhibits  wxdl-developed  crystals 
in  quantity.  As  depth  in  the  granite  is  gained,  the  amount  of 
tourmaline  diminishes.  Below  the  tourmaline-granite,  and 
resting  immediately  on  the  limestone,  is  a  quantity  of  tilling 
consit?ting  largely  of  limonite  and  free  quartz.  This  iron  has 
undoubtedly  been  precii)itated  here  as  a  sulphide,  and  is  now" 
the  product  of  oxidation.  This  change  has  been  wrought  when 
climatic  conditions  were  milder  than  now,  for  it  is  all  in  the 
frozen  zone. 

The  presence  of  an  occasional  stringer  of  cassiterite  in  the 
granite,  now  in  place,  would  indicate  that  the  float  tin-ore  on 
the  surface  is  simply  a  residual  product  of  decomposition  of 
the  granite.  It  might  be  used  as  proof  that  there  are  still 
rich  bodies  of  ore  here;  but  it  is  more  reasonable  to  regard  the 
float  as  representing  stringers  and  veinlets  that  have  existed 
in  bygone  ages.  Erosion  has  been  great,  and  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  say  to  what  extent  these  deposits  have  been  carried 
awav.  Placer  tin-ore  is  found  in  manv  places  on  the  Seward 
peninsula,  and  no  doubt  all  has  the  same  origin. 

On  the  whole,  not  enough  work  has  been  done  to  obtain 
very  much  information  concerning  the  size  and  continuance  of 
the  lode-deposits.  All  that  can  be  said  now  is  that  they  are 
not  large  enough  to  pay  to  work.  8ome  of  these  stringers 
may  improve  as  depth  is  gained,  but  that  renniins  to  be  seen. 

Sa.mi*ling  and  Assaying. 

The  assay  was  usually  made  on  100  g.  of  pulp  of  tiO-mesh 
size  obtained  from  the  sample,  which  was  taken  to  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  an  average  value.  This  pulp  was  care- 
fully panned  until  most  of  the  gangue  had  been  washed  off, 
leaving  a  concentrate  of  about  10  g.  containing  cassiterite,  with 
small  amounts  of  pyrite,  iron  oxide  and  tourmaline,  together 
with  some  other  gangue  materials  clinging  to  them.  Tliis 
concentrate  was  then  digested  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  for 
an   hour,  or  longer,  until  all   tlie  soluble  parts  were  dissolved, 
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leaving  most  of  the  tin  oxide  reasonably  clean.  The  residue, 
containing  some  quartz  and  tourmaline,  was  then  thoroughly 
washed,  dried  and  weighed.  A  fire-assay  on  a  number  of  these 
pannings  gave  an  average  of  70  per  cent,  of  metallic  tin,  while 
pure  cassiterite  contains  78  per  cent. 

By  practice  and  careful  work  in  the  panning  and  acid-treat- 
ment, uniform  results  can  be  obtained.  I  made  300  tests  on 
various  samples  in  this  manner  and  considered  my  final  con- 
centrate as  70  per  cent,  of  metallic  tin.  Though  not  absolutely 
correct,  this  method  of  assay  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  testing 
country-rock,  float-material,  grab-samples  from  ore-dumps,  and 
prospectors'  samples.  Moreover,  when  at  a  distance  from  a  well- 
equipped  laboratory,  the  best  use  has  to  be  made  of  the  tools 
and  supplies  that  are  available. 

The  charge  for  the  fire-assay  was  made  up  as  follows :  10  g. 
of  concentrates  from  ore  was  thoroughly  mixed  with  40  g.  of 
KCX  (98  per  cent.) ;  5  g.  of  KCN  was  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  crucible,  the  charge  then  added,  and  covered  with  5  g.  of 
KCX.  The  time  of  fusion  in  gasolene  furnace,  from  15  to 
25  min.,  gave  a  metallic  tin  button  ready  to  be  weighed.  No 
analysis  of  the  tin  button  was  made  to  determine  its  purity. 

Of  36  samples  of  granite,  13  contained  a  trace  of  tin,  while 
23  showed  none.  Those  that  had  any  tin  whatever  were  the 
ones  nearest  the  contact,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  outer  shell  of 
the  granite.  Phillips  and  Louis,  in  describing  a  mine  in  New 
South  Wales,  report  that  "  the  tin-bearing  portion  of  the  granite 
is  practically  confined  to  a  belt  that  forms  the  outer  crust  of 
the  bo.s9."^  The  portion  of  the  vein-matter  which  could  be 
taken  as  ore  for  treatment  has  a  very  low  tin-content. 

Mining. 

Down  to  the  present  time  very  little  mining  has  been  done, 
but  there  has  been  considerable  prospecting  by  a  half  dozen 
concerns.  A  large  part  of  this  i)roHpecting  has  been  in  the 
shape  of  open  cuts  and  costeaning  trenches,  in  the  endeavor  to 
fin<l  the  ledge  from  which  the  float-ore  has  come.  The  surface 
of  the  ground  consists  of  so  much  loose  earth  and  boulders, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  good  results  from  open  work. 
During  the  short  summers,  the  ground  will  thaw  only  to  a 

•  Tre^itiseon  Ore-DeponU,  Phillips  and  I-/)ui8,  p.  668  (1896). 
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depth  of  from  3  to  4  ft. ;  and,  below  this,  the  ditrging  is  very 
hard.  If  the  open  cut  is  on  level  ground,  the  melting  ice  and 
snow  will  flood  it  with  water,  so  that  it  is  necessary  either  to 
abandon  the  work,  or  to  put  in  a  pump,  before  bed-rock  can  be 
reached. 

Prospecting  has  been  carried  on  continuously  since  1902, 
the  largest  operations  being  those  of  the  Bartels  Tin  Mining 
Co.  The  mining-work  consisted  of  a  large  number  of  open 
cuts  from  10  to  100  ft.  long,  many  of  which,  however,  did  not 
reach  bed-rock;  a  number  of  short  tunnels,  and  two  shafts,  one 
80  ft.  and  one  40  ft.  deep.  In  two  or  three  places  some  cassit- 
erite  was  found  in  situ.  The  surface-improvements  consist  of  two 
bunk-houses,  two  warehouses,  a  barn,  a  blacksmith's  shop  and  a 
power-house  for  electric  drills.  A  Merrill  3-stamp  mill  was 
installed  two  years  ago,  comprising  one  25-h.p.  Model  gas-en- 
gine, a  Blake  crusher,  a  hydraulic  classifier,  and  two  Wilfley 
tables.  The  j>lant,  which  has  a  capacity  of  about  one  ton  per 
hour,  was  ojjerated  during  the  summer  of  lOOG,  and  a  small 
shipment  of  concentrates  was  obtained. 

The  next  largest  company  operating  is  tlie  U.  S.  Alaska  Tin 
Mining  Co.,  owning  a  number  of  claims  on  the  north  slope  of 
Cape  mountain.  The  underground  work  consists  of  one  small 
and  shallow  shaft,  and  a  tunnel  about  250  ft.  long.  A  10- 
etamp  mill  has  been  installed. 

During  the  summer  of  190G,  Risley  and  Arrowsmith  did 
some  prospecting  by  the  use  of  the  caly.x  core-drills.  Several 
holes  were  bored  to  a  depth  of  from  50  to  100  ft.  thrt)ugh  lime 
to  the  granite-contact,  but  I  do  not  know  what  results  were  ob- 
tained. 

There  are  several  minor  prospect-diggings,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  important  or  j^rominont. 

Economic  Conditions. 

Tiible  III.  gives  the  **  quantity  "  prices  that  the  miniiig  com- 
panies have  to  pay  for  supplies  if  purchased  at  Nome,  also  the 
corresponding  prices  at  Seattle. 

The  cost  of  la!»or  durijig  summer  and  winter  is  $5  per  day, 
plus  board  and  lodging.  At  Nome,  the  rate  in  winter  is  $4 
ami  in  summer  $5  per  day,  including  board. 

The  outlook  for  the  tin-mining  industry  al  Cape  Trince  of 
vol-  XXXVIII.  — 4*J 
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Table  III. — Prices  of  Supplies  at  Nome  and  Seattle. 


Commodity. 


Lumber 

Coal .♦ 

Flour  (best) 

Fresh  beef 

Kggs  (30  doz.  to  case) 
Coal  oil  (10-gal.  case) 

Hay 

Oats 

Bran , 

Hams  and  bacon..., 


Price  at  SeatUe. 


Price  at  Nome. 


$13  per  M. 

^.90  per  ton. 

$60  per  ton. 


$9  per  case. 
$1.55  per  case. 
$23  per  ton. 
$30  per  ton. 
$18  per  ton. 


$40  per  M. 
$18  per  ton. 
$80  per  ton. 

15  to  20c.  per  lb, 

f  $12  to  $14) 
\   per  case.    J 

$3.50  to  $4.25 
$47.50  per  ton. 
$52.50  per  ton. 

$40  per  ton. 
19to25c.perlb. 


Freight  from 
Nome  to  Tin  City. 


$22.50  per  M. 

$15  per  ton. 

$15  per  ton. 

\c.  per  lb. 

$1  per  case. 

75c.  per  case. 

$22.50  per  ton. 

$15  per  ton. 

$22.50  per  ton. 

|c.  per  lb. 


Freight 
from  Seattle 
to  Tin  City. 


CO 

>    O^ 


a 


gx  to 


Wales  does  not  seem  to  be  encouraging.  A  number  of  ship- 
ments of  tin-ore  (placer)  have  been  made  from  Seward  Penin- 
sula, but  all  were  small,  and  in  every  case  the  amount  realized 
on  the  shipment  was  far  less  than  the  cost  of  production.  A 
large  number  of  companies  have  been  organized  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  stream-tin  deposits,  of  which  many  have  gone 
out  of  business,  only  to  be  followed  by  others  trying  to  work 
the  same  ground.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  deposits  are  small 
and  of  low  value.  This  condition,  and  the  short  working- 
season  in  summer,  the  high  price  of  supplies,  freight  and  labor, 
combine  to  retard  the  progress  of  any  concern  that  has  the 
production  of  tin-ore  as  its  object.  Similar  conditions  apply 
also  to  all  the  "  quartz ''  tin-mining,  by  which  term  the  miners 
mean  tin-ore  in  situ.  N^ot  only  is  the  ore  low  grade,  bat  the 
quantity  is  a  very  uncertain  factor.  With  a  large  quantity  of 
ore,  it  might  pay  to  work  values  of  2  per  cent,  of  metallic  tin, 
in  spite  of  the  high  cost  of  everything  that  enters  into  its  pro- 
duction. Mr.  Ile.sH,  in  speaking  of  the  tin-deposits  of  the  Cape, 
Bays:*  "It  seems  safe  to  figure  that  under  present  condi- 
tions notViing  less  than  2.5  per  cent,  ore  can  be  worked  with  a 
reasonable  assurance  of  profit.  "     The  following  values  of  ores 
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worked  at  various  places  have  been  reported  :'  Mt.  Bischofi*, 
Tasmania,  1.25  per  cent,  of  Sn ;  Stannary  Hills  M.  k  T.  Co., 
So.  Australia,  3.12  per  cent,  of  SnO^;  Lancelot  Lode, 
Queensland,  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  SnO, ;  Bolivia,  "Under 
favorable  conditions,  [ores]  as  low  as  3  per  cent,  may  be 
worked  at  a  small  profit."  Dolcoatb,  2  per  cent,  of  black  tin  ; 
Carnbrea  and  Tincroft  Mines,  Ltd.,  1.5  per  cent,  of  black  tin. 
Once  underground,  the  work  of  mining  can  bo  carried  on  the 
entire  year  without  much  difficulty.  The  season  for  milling  the 
ore  is  necessarily  very  short — possibly  five  months  at  the  most. 
Table  IV.  gives  the  annual  output  of  tin  in  various  countries 
of  the  worhl  during  1^05  and  190»i.^  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  United  States  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

Table  IV. —  The  Principal  l^H'Sapplits  of  the   World,  Darwg 
1905  and  1906.     {In  Tons  of  2,240  lb,) 


English  Prrxiuctiorw 4,468 

Straits  to  EiinnK.*  and  America 5G,S47 

Slniit.s  to   India  nnd  China 1,700 

Aiistnilia  to  Kiir«»|»e  and  America 5,028 

Banka  wilfM  in   Holhiiui 9,9H0 

Billiton  s;il<'>  in  .Iav:i  and  Holland 2,715 

liolivian  arrivals  on  ( 'nntiiu-nt )  [  io  -iw\ 

lJ«divian  arrivals  in   Kn^hunl I  '  **'* 


Totals  in  h.njf  tons 93,218 

Totals  in  metric  tons 94,709 


1901 


4,920 

67,138 

i,:joo 

6,888 
9,300 
1,950 

14,700 


96,196 
97,7:i5 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  tin-deposits  in  this  section  may 
prove  to  be  of  commercial  importance.  It  must  be  said,  how- 
ever, tliat  nuu'li  time  an<l  njoney  will  be  recjuired  to  put  the 
industry  in  Alaska  on  a  paying  basis.  At  the  present  time, 
operations  are  in  thu  prospecting  stage,  and  it  is  merely  conjec- 
ture to  say  what  will  lie  the  outcome. 
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which  are  described  some  things  that  I  have  independently  ob- 
served. 
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The  Occurrence  of   Nickel  in  Virginia. 

BY  THOMAS   LEONARD  WATSON,   BLACKSBURQ,    VA. 

(Toronto  Meeting.  July,  1907.) 

Introdi'ction. 

Sulphide  ore-bodies  of  more  or  less  lenticular  shape  occur- 
ring in  metamorphic  crystalline  schists,  gneisses,  and  slates, 
and  conforming  closely  in  strike  and  usually  in  dip  to  the  in- 
closing rock,  have  been  recognized  and  described  along  the 
Atlantie  seaboard  from  Quebec  to  Alabama.  The  ore-bodies 
do  not  entirely  conform,  in  all  cases,  to  the  structure  of  the  in- 
closing schists,  but  they  sometimes  cut  across  the  foliation  in 
dip,  though  conforming  more  closely  with  the  direction  of 
strike. 

In  compo.sition  the  principal  sulphide  mineral  is  usually  py- 
rite  or  j>yrrhotite,  or  both,  accompanied  by  copper,  frequently 
gold,  and  almost  always  some  sphalerite  and  galenite.  Other 
metallic  ores  are,  so  far  as  these  sulphide  bodies  have  been  in- 
vestigated, less  common  ;  silver  is  not  uncommon,  and  in  some 
of  the  pyrrhotite  masses  nickel  is  present  in  quantity  sufficient 
to  be  commercially  valuable.  Cobalt  frequently  accompanies 
the  nickel,  usually  in  smaller  amount,  and  the  two  vary  much 
in  relative  proportion. 

Quartz  and  calcite  are  probaldy  the  most  common  of  the 
non-metallic  minerals.  A  number  of  silicate  minerals  are  fre- 
quent representatives  in  one  place  or  another;  garnet,  ainphi- 
bole,  biotite,  pyroxene,  zoisite  and  others. 

The  sulphide  bodies  of  Virginia,  comprising  both  pyrite  and 
pyrrhotite,  are  among  the  most  extensive  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  Among  the  pyrite  l)odies  may  be  meniioned  the 
well-known  an«l  extensively  worked  mines  of  Louisa  and  iVinco 
William  counties,  located  on  the  main  pyrite  !)elt  (A,  Fig.  1) 
of  the  nnddle  and  northern,  eastern  Piedmont  region  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  among  the  pyrrh«)tite  boilies  is  the  famous  "  Great 
Gossan  Lead"  (H,  Fig.  1)  of  the  Floyd-C'arroll-Grayuou  couu- 
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ties  plateau  in  southwest  Virginia.  Both  nickel  and  cobalt,  in 
minute  quantities,  are  reported  in  association  with  the  pyrrho- 
tite  bodies  of  the  plateau  region  of  metamorphic  crystalline 
rocks  in  southwest  Virginia,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the 
working  of  them  for  either  of  these  metals  has  never  been 
seriously  contemplated. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  treat  in  some  detail 
of  a  recently  exploited  body  of  niccoliferous  pyrrhotite  in  the 
extreme  northwestern  corner  of  the  Floyd  county  portion  of 
the  Floyd-Carroll-Grayson  plateau,  shown  in  Fig.  2.  This  de- 
posit does  not  belong  to  either  of  the  classes  outlined  above, 
but  is  associated  with  ba>ic  igneous  rocks,  the  principal  types 
of  which  are  not  unlike  those  of  Sudbury,  in  Ontario,  Canada. 

Localities  of  Niccoliferois-Ore  Occurrences  in  Vir(;inia. 

The  existence  of  nickel  in  Virginia  has  been  reported  from 
a  number  of  localities  in  the  Piedmont  region  or  crystalline 
area,  especially  in  association  with  many  of  the  extensive  pyr- 
rhotite bodies  of  the  Floyd-Carroll-Grayson  plateau  in  south- 
west Virginia,  and  in  Amherst  county,  near  and  to  the  east 
of  Lynchburg.  In  Aniherst  county,  the  pyrrhotite  is  some- 
what sparingly  developed  as  small  grains  and  moderate-sized 
granular  masses,  in  crystiilline  schists,  partly  hornblendic,  of 
doubtful  origin.  More  recently,  nickel  in  association  with 
peridotite  masses  lias  been  reported  from  near  Broadrun  sta- 
tion, in  Fauquier  county,  northern  Virginia;  but  this  lt)cality 
has  not  yet  been  investigated. 

Reliable  analyses  of  the  southwest  Virginia  pyrrhotite  bodies, 
giving  the  exact  percentages  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  are  unfor- 
tunately not  available. 

DEVELOrMENTS    AND   VaLUE    OF    THE    OuE. 

The  j»roperty  described  in  this  paper  is  controlled  by  the 
Virginia  Nickel  Corporation,  which,  from  11»04  until  recently, 
exploited  the  area  under  the  name  of  Fidelity  KxpK>ration  Co. 
Fig.  2  indicates  openings  ma<le  at  four  ditferent  places.  Some 
of  these  are  in  schists  and  contain  pyrite  inntead  of  pyrrlxitite 
a«  the  ore.  This  paper  will  be  confined  to  the  occurrence 
and  genesis  of  the  nickel  at  the  Lick  F<>rk  openingn. 

This  occurrence  of  pyrrhotite  haii  been  known  fur  many  years. 


F.O.  2.-MAP,  SBOW..O  ^--^"^^X'^xT  *' 


D  Aksenic-Mines  in  Floyd 


the  «tream.kvel,  and  «unk  '-  ^'-     "^^^  l" ':  lount  of  ore 
At  the  time  of  my  visit,  m  May,  1907,  ■>■  large 
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on  the  dumps  was  reported  to  average  by  actual  asfiays  not  less 
than  1.75  per  cent,  of  nickel,  and  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent,  of 
copper.  As  much  as  0.4  per  cent,  of  cobalt  was  reported ;  but 
the  average  is  considerably  less.  Assavs  of  the  pyrite  from 
other  openings  in  the  area  are  reported  to  yield  from  3  to  4 
per  cent,  of  nickel. 

Arsenopyrite  (mispickel)  is  mined  less  than  4  miles  south- 
west of  the  Lick  Fork  openings,  but  numerous  analyses  made 
of  the  ore  do  not  show  the  presence  of  either  nickel  or  cobalt. 


*\     <^Smnll  Opening 


Shop  and 

House 


Fio.  3. — Gbouni>-Plan,  Showing  I^xation  (»k  Openings  at  Nickhl-Mine, 
Nkak  Hkmi^x  k,  Ki.uyi)  County,  Va. 

Location  and  Topograi'hy  of  the  Ahka. 

Jjoradon. — As  indicated  on  the  accompanying  map.  Fig.  2, 
the  area  here  described  lies  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part 
of  Floyd  county  along  the  boundaries  of  Montgomery  and 
Roanoke  counties.  The  openings  thus  far  made  are  wholly  in 
Floyd  county,  the  principal  ones  being  directly  on  Lick  Fork, 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  its  confluence  with  Fhit  Run,  the 
SK.  headwaters  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Roanoke  river.  The 
Lick  Fork  openings  are  further  located  in  a  tlirect  line  from 
Sliawsville,  the  nearest  railway  station,  7  miles  nearly  SSK. 
Tlie  openings  are  aligned  along  u  nearly  NK.-SW.  direction  for 
a  distance  of  about  4.5  miles. 

Topnifrnphij. — Fig.  2  shows  the  area  to  !»»•  a  part  of  the 
strongly  dissecte<l  portion  of  the  extreme  NW.  part  of  the 
Floyd-Carroll-Grayson    counties    |tlat»'au    n^irion.      The    main 
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diviile  of  the  Blue  Ridge  is  several  miles  further  eastward, 
and  the  western  mari^in  of  the  Shenandoah  limestone  of  the 
Valley  region  is  less  than  3  miles  NW.  in  a  direct  line.  Only 
one  other  mining-operation  is  located  in  the  immediate  area — 
namely,  the  mines  and  milling-plant  of  the  U.  S.  Arsenic 
Mines  Co.,  less  than  4  miles  SW.  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
principal  nickel  openings  on  Lick  Fork.  The  mines  of  the  arse- 
nic company  are  practically  on  the  divide  between  the  north- 
and  south-flowing  waters  of  the  plateau  region,  the  nickel-bear- 
ing area  being  within  the  headwater-drainage  of  the  north-flow- 
ing streams. 

The  area  is  one  of  stronsr  surface-relief  and  of  the  moun- 
tainous  type  of  topography,  the  higher  ridges  and  knobs  rising 
to  elevations  of  from  2,500  to  3,000  ft.  above  mean  tide-level. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  principal  openings  on  Lick 
Fork,  the  surrounding  ridges  rise  about  600  ft.  above  the 
stream-level,  the  altitude  of  these  openings,  made  at  approxi- 
mately local  stream-level,  being  about  1,900  ft.  The  average 
elevation  of  the  area  is  probably  about  2,500  ft. 

Geology  and  Petrography. 

The  area  is  composed  exclusively  of  crystalline  metamorphic 
rocks  derived  in  part  from  original  sediments  and  in  part  from 
igneous  masses.  It  has  been  one  of  profound  deformation, 
the  results  both  of  anamorphic  and  katamorphic  changes  being 
strikingly  manifested  in  the  rocks. 

The  rocks  will  be  separately  discussed  under  {a),  the  country- 
rock,  and  (/y),  the  rocks  immediately  associated  with  the  ore. 
The  latter  are  igneous  in  origin,  are  much  less  altered  from 
metamorphism,  and  are  intruded  into,  and  therefore  later  in 
age  than,  the  country-rocks. 

(a)  The  Country- Hock. — The  country-rock  is  chiefly  made  up 
of  a  complex  of  micaceous  quartz-schists  and  gneisses  of  vari- 
able composition,  and  usually  of  a  pronounced  thinly  foliated 
type.  Feldspar  rnay  or  may  not  be  a  principal  constituent  of 
the  schists;  more  often  it  is  nearly  or  essentially  absent.  The 
gneisses,  on  the  other  hand,  carry  feldspar  as  one  of  the  most 
abundant  minerals.  The  country-rocks  are  undoubtedly  de- 
rived, in  part  at  least,  from  original  sediments,  while  a  part 
can  be  probably  referred  to  altered  igneous  masses. 
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Talcose  and  cliloritic  schists  are  foiiml  in  places.  East  of 
the  openings  on  Lick  Fork,  and  witliin  less  than  a  mile  along 
the  stream,  a  medinm-textured,  highly  quartzitic  rock,  com- 
posed largely  of  pale  and  deep  blue  opalescent  quartz  with 
some  feldspar  and  a  dark  green  pyroxene  or  amphihole,  is  ex- 
posed, and  still  further  east  fino-grained  granite  occurs.  To- 
ward the  southwest  end  of  the  area  and  within  a  mile  of  the 
arsenic-mines  the  rock  is  a  talcose  schist  in  places.  At  the 
arsenic-mines  still  other  rock-types- are  distinguished,  the  prin- 
cipal ones  being  a  silvery  white,  very  thinly  foliated  quartz- 
sericite  schist,  with  occasional  bluish  quartz  '*  eyes,'*  and  a 
feldspar-quartz  (bluish  opalescent  quartz) — biotite  gneiss,  the 
origin  of  which  is  in  doubt. 

At  the  contact  of  the  Paleozoic  sediments  of  the  Valley  re- 
gion with  the  crystallines,  less  than  3  miles  NW.  of  the  Lick 
Fork  openings,  the  principal  rock  en  the  crystalline  side  is  an 
irregular  syenitic  gneiss  of  thin  foliation  and  highly  feldspathic. 
It  is  porphyritic  in  places,  the  [linkish  feldspar  phenocrysts  be- 
ing usually  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  gneissic  structure. 
Exposures  of  the  variable  syenitic  gneiss  are  found  at  many 
points  over  the  western  part  of  the  area,  probably  indicating  a 
considerable  belt  of  this  rock. 

(6)  Rocks  Immediately  Associated  with  the  Ore. — These  are 
without  exce]>tion  of  igneous  origin,  and  range  in  composition 
from  a  pyroxene  syenite  (akerite,  according  to  Bri^gger)  to  a 
very  baisic  gabbro.  Two  distinct  types  of  the  gabbro  are  sliarply 
defined  in  the  Lick  Fork  openings — namely,  olivine-diaba*<e, 
and  the  ore-bearing  gabbro  proper.  These  are  separately  dis- 
cussed below. 

The  structural  relations  of  the  syenite,  diabase,  and  gabbro, 
as  indicated  in  the  larger  opening  on  Lick  Fork,  are  shown  in 
Fig.  4.  The  diabase  and  gabbro  seem  to  be  later  in  age  than 
the  syenite,  which  they  apparently  penetrate  in  dike-like  form. 
Evidence  is  lacking  as  to  the  exact  age-relations  of  the  gabbro  or 
ore-bearing  rock  and  the  diabase.  The  diabase  is  in  direct  co!i- 
tact,  as  a  hanging-wall,  with  the  gabbro;  ha**  an  average  thick- 
ness, so  far  as  the  openings  extend  in  depth,  of  from  8  to  10  ft., 
and  an  outer  <*ontact  with  the  syenite,  as  its  own  hanging-wall. 

Li  NLiy,  liM)7,  the  openings  were  nearly  tilled  with  water, 
which  prevented  access  to  them  and  doubtless  obscured  much 
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that  might  otherwise  be  cleared  up  from  an  underground  study. 
I  was  reliably  assured,  however,  that  the  contact  between  the 
gabbro  and  diabase  was  entirely  sharp  and  without  gradation 
of  the  two  rocks  into  each  other.  It  is  entirely  plain  that  since 
the  last  intrusion  of  igneous  material  the  three  rocks,  syenite, 
gabbro,  and  diabase,  have  been  subjected  alike  to  intense 
dynamic  strain,  resulting  in  extensive  fracturing,  and  otherwise 
altering  them  to  some  degree. 

Piiroxene-Syenite. — Pyroxene-e^H^nite,  the  rock  into  which  the 
ore-bearing  rock  is  immediately  intruded,  is,  in  its  typical  devel- 
opment, a  coarse-grained  dark  grayish-green  aggregate  of  feld- 
spars and  dark  pyroxenes  with,  in  places,  a  sprinkling  of  quartz 
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Fio.  4. — Section  of  Nickel-Mine,   near   Hemlock,   Floyd  County,  Va. 
Showb  Structural  Relations  op  the  Syenite,  Diabase,  and  Gabbro. 

and  biotite,  and  usually  garnets.  It  is  strikingly  similar,  both  in 
liand-Hpecimensand  in  thin  sections,  to  the  unakite-bearing  rock 
of  Madinon  county,  Virginia,  in  the  northern  Blue  Ridge  region, 
described  by  Phalen  as  hypersthene  akerite,  and  later  traced  by 
me  through  several  adjoining  counties  in  the  same  region. 

The  syenite  has  not  been  identified  on  the  higher  ridge-tops 
of  the  area,  but  is  found  exposed  at  considerably  lower  eleva- 
tions on  Flat  Run  and  Lick  Fork.  It  has  not  been  definitely 
identified  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  Lick  Fork  openings 
than  two  railes.  The  outcrops  at  different  places  vary  in  color 
and  texture  from  the  normal  coarse-grained,  dark,  grayish- 
green  rock,  with  only  an  occasional  recognizable  quartz-grain. 
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to  one  of  lighter  color  and  from  similar  coarse  to  finer  texture, 
in  which  a  fair  sprinkling  of  quartz  occurs  and  a  considerable 
develo[»ment  of  garnet.  In  the  finer-textured  rock,  biotite  is 
frequently  present  in  large  amount. 

In  thin  section  the  following  minerals  were  noted:  Ortho- 
clase,  plagiodase,  microcline,  pyroxene,  biotite,  hornblende, 
quartz,  garnet,  and  the  usual  minor  accessory  minerals  and 
alteration-products  common  to  syenitic  rocks.  Pyroxene  is 
the  only  essential  ferromagnesian  silicate,  though  biotite  ap- 
pears in  nearly  every  thin  section  except  two,  sparingly  in 
some  but  nearly  equaling  pyroxene  in  others,  and  hornblende 
is  by  no  means  rare.  Feldspar  is  much  the  most  abundant 
mineral,  and  is  occasionally  intergrown  with  quartz  in  micro- 
graphic  structure.  Microcline  is  present  in  most  of  the  sec- 
tions, and  in  many  it  is  hardly  less  abundant  than  orthoclase 
and  plagioclase.  Plagioclase  equals  and  in  some  sections  ex- 
ceeds the  potash  feldspar  in  amount,  and  the  rock  might  per- 
haps with  equal  propriety  be  called  a  nionzonite.  In  the 
absence  of  a  complete  chemical  analysis,  however,  the  name 
syenite  is  retained  for  the  rock. 

Analysis  of  a  similar  syenite  (hypersthene  akerite)  from 
Milams  Gap  in  the  Blue  Ridge  of  nortliern  Virginia,  analyzed 
and  described  by  Plialen,'  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Floyd  county  syenite. 

Hypersthene  Akerite  (sijeinti)  from  Milams  Gap^  Virginia, 
W.  C.  Phalcn,  Analyst, 

Per  Cent. 
8iO„ ()0.-,2 

A  1,(),  (includes  TK>; 16.99 

Fe,()„ 0.«0 

YiA\ c,.:,.; 

Mg<), 

CaO, 

NihO, J  v; 

KV),  I 

H,0, 

P/V  1 

MnO, o.Zi 

ZlO^  truce 

Cr,<  >„  treoe 

Ti<)„  .       n.d. 


Total, 99.42 


*  Smtthtonian  MitctltantQu*  ColUeiiomt^  Tol.  zlv.,  p.  811  (1908), 
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Extinctions  measured  against  the  twining  lamella3  of  the 
phigioclase  indicate  a  feldspar  of  about  acid  labradorite  compo- 
sition. Evidences  of  strain  are  manifested  both  in  the  feldspar 
and  in  the  quartz  by  frequent  wavy  extinction  and  fracturing, 
and  in  the  former  mineral  by  occasional  bent"  lamellae.  The 
usual  alterations  of  the  feldspars  and  pyroxenes  are  noted,  but 
are  not  important  at  this  time. 

Garnet  is  present  to  some  extent  in  nearly  every  thin  section, 
and  in  many  it  is  considerable  in  quantity.  Most  of  the  hand- 
specimens  of  the  rock  show  little  or  much  of  the  mineral.  It 
is  entirely  secondary,  as  its  position  in  the  sections  indicates  its 
derivation  from  the  interaction  of  the  feldspar  and  ferromag- 
nesian  minerals,  usually  pyroxene.  It  is  present  usually  in 
large  irregular  granular  masses  and  in  every  case  it  is  greatly 
fractured.  It  is  probably  the  common  variety  of  calcium-iron 
garnet,  andradite.  The  other  minerals  do  not  call  for  descrip- 
tion here. 

Fractures  common  to  most  of  the  minerals,  a  partly  periph- 
eral granulation  of  the  light-colored  minerals,  occasional  bent 
lamellpe  of  the  plagioclase,  and  wavy  extinction  of  the  quartz 
and  to  some  extent  the  feldspar,  are  microscopic  evidences  of 
strain  in  thin  sections  of  the  rock.  Every  outcrop  of  the 
rock  shows  extensive  fracturing,  the  numerous  irregular  frac- 
tures crossing  each  other  in  nearly  every  direction,  frequently 
breaking  the  rock  into  small  irregular  masses. 

Olii'ine-Diahase. — So  far  as  the  opening  extends  in  depth, 
the  olivine-diabase  occurs  on  the  hanging-wall  of  the  ore-bear- 
ing gabbro,  in  dike-like  form,  averaging  in  width  from  8  to  10 
ft.  and  separating  the  gabbro  from  the  syenite.  As  indicated 
in  Fig.  3,  the  dike  is  exposed  in  and  crossed  by  Lick  Fork  after 
its  first  bend  from  the  mine-openings,  distant  from  the  latter 
about  500  ft.  These  two  neighboring  exposures  of  presum- 
ably the  same  dike  indicate  a  trend  of  N.20°E.,  and,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  4,  a  dij>  of  45°  to  00°  ESE.  Its  micro-structure  and 
cornpoHition  are  those  of  typical  fine-grained  olivine-diabase. 
Olivine  is  abundant  in  large  micro-porphyritic  grains  and  crys- 
tals. Apart  from  the  plagioclase  laths  and  the  augite,  a  sparse 
sprinkling  of  iron  sulphid-e  occurs,  apparently  of  primary  origin. 

Like  the  syenite,  the  diabase  is  extensively  broken  by  frac- 
ture-lines, which  cause  it  to  break  into  small  irregular,  more  or 
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less  rhombic,  blocks  when  struck  with  the  hammer.  In  the 
unweathered  rock  the  diabase  appears  entirely  massive,  but 
specimens  quarried  from  near  or  just  above  the  water-level 
and  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time  show  a  parting  closely 
similar  to  slaty  cleavage.  In  these  weathered  specimens  of  the 
rock,  pyrite  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  some  of  it  is  of 
secondary  origin,  formed  along  tbt*  parting-planes  mentioned 
above. 

Mica-Gahhro  {Ore-Bearing  Rock). — Fig.  4  shows  the  relations 
of  the  ore-bearing  gabbro  to  the  syenite  and  olivine-diabase. 
It  has  an  average  width  in  the  present  main  opening  on  Lick 
Fork  of  from  18  to  22  ft.,  and  like  the  diabase  it  dips  from 
45°  to  60^  ESE. 

It  is  a  uniformly  dark,  dense,  medium-  to  fine-grained  rock, 
in  which  the  somewhat  abundant  biotite  shreds  are  easily 
recognized  by  the  unaided  eye.  Megascopically  it  appears  to 
be  entirely  made  up  of  the  dark  silicate  minerals  and  the 
metallic  sulphides.  The  nature,  distribution,  and  occurrence 
of  the  sulphides  are  described  below.  In  the  hand-specimens 
the  rock  appears  entirely  massive  and  without  evidence  of 
alteration  of  any  kind. 

Examiiuition  of  a  reasonably  large  number  of  thin  sections 
shows  the  rock  to  be  composed  of  a  greater  preponderance  of  the 
dark  silicate  minerals  than  of  the  lighter-colored  ones.  Ortho- 
rhombic  and  monoclinic  pyroxene,  biotite,  hornblende,  olivine, 
and  plagioclase,  are  the  principal  rock-minerals.  Xot  all  of  these 
are  found  in  any  single  section.  Pyroxene,  biotite,  hornblende, 
and  plagioclase  are  in  largest  amount.  Ilornblentle  is  variable 
in  amount,  being  large  in  some  sections  and  small  in  others, 
and  olivine  was  noted  in  only  one  or  two  sections,  but  in  these 
it  was  in  quite  appreciable  amount.  Monoilinic  pyroxene  is 
the  most  abundant  dark  silicate,  and  in  some  sections  ortho- 
rhombic  pyroxenes  were  not  identified.  Biotite  is  present  in 
every  section,  usually  in  considerable  quantity,  as  a  primary 
constituent.  Accessory  orthoclase  is  present.  (Quartz  and 
garnet  do  not  occur. 

Usually  the  niirierals  show  strong  cleavage-devel(»pment  and 
are  more  or  less  considerably  altered  to  the  usual  secondary 
products,  with  the  separation  of  mucli  black  oxide  of  iron  from 
the  ferromagnesian  mineral^.     Minute  fractures  are  common 
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to  all  the  minerals,  and  in  many  instances  the  biotite  folia  are 
bent  and  fractured  across.  Several  sections  showed  chiefly 
areas  of  a  fine  mosaic  of  the  minerals,  especially  the  dark  sili- 
cates, which  undoubtedly  represent  mashing  and  granulation 

from  pressure. 

The  Ores. 

The  ore  is  chiefly  pyrrhotite,  with  finely  disseminated  chal- 
copyrite  inextricably  intermingled.  It  is  fine-grained  and 
massive,  and  apart  from  manifesting  a  tendency  to  break  along 
planes  of  weakness  it  shows  no  evidence  of  banding.  The 
sulphides  both  replace  and  inclose  the  rock-minerals  at  times. 

Separate  nickel-minerals  were  not  observed.     Indeed,  no  in- 

vestiffation  was  made  to  determine  whether  the   nickel  was 

present  as  an  essential  constitutent  of  the  pyrrhotite,  replacing 

in  part  the  iron,  or  as  a  separate  compound,  as  in  the  Sudbury 

district. 

Mode  of  Occurrence  of  the  Ores. 

Megascopic. — The  sulphides,  pyrrhotite  and  chalcopyrite, 
chiefly  the  former,  are  quite  freely  distributed,  but  without  strik- 
ing regularity  or  uniformity,  through  the  gabbro.  In  some 
parts  of  the  rock  the  proportion  of  sulphides  is  very  small ;  in 
others,  they  make  up  50  per  cent,  and  more  of  the  total  rock- 
raass,  with  all  gradations  between.  The  average  ratio  of  sul- 
j»hide8  to  total  rock-mass  is  considerably  less  than  15  per  cent. 
It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  say  whether  the  ore-distribution  favors 
any  one  zone,  such  as  the  foot-  or  hanging-wall,  or  the  central 
portion  of  the  rock,  more  than  another.  The  exposures  acces- 
sible to  me  in  the  openings  were  insufiicient  as  data  for  a 
judgment  on  this  question.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
dumps,  however,  revealed  some  ore  in  nearly  every  piece  of 
the  ore-bearing  rock,  and  I  am  reliably  informed  that  the  ore 
does  not  favor  one  zone  in  the  rock  more  than  another,  but  is 
distributed  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  ore-bearing 
rock — gabljro.  The  sulphides  are  distributed  through  the  rock 
in  small  irregular  areas,  both  connected  and  disconnected, 
and  in  stringers  and  veinlets,  which  penetrate  the  rock  in  all 
din'Ctions.  These  irregular  small  areas  of  ore  may  be  composed 
entirely  of  Hul[>hideH,  or  the  sulphides  may  inclose  minute  areas 
of  the  rock-minerals.  Another  occurrence  is  that  of  smaller 
isolated   granular  masses,  resembling  disseminations,  such  as 
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Fu..  .'..  — IMjoloiiiu  roj^rapli  ..f  <.re-nK  k,  rliow-  p,^    6.— PhoKmiiomgraphof  ore-rock,  show- 

in>?  sulphiiles   (dark)   lx-lwtin  folia  of  hi«»tile  ini;  sulphides  (dark)  rimming,  |>enflnitinK  and 

(me<Uum   Kray\   filling  frartiires  and  entering  nphuinir  i.yn)Xine  (  white t.       •    40. 
cleavages.       Lighl-col<»re<l  areas,  altered    and 
unaltered  pyroxene.           40. 


Fui.  7.  —  IMiot..!iii.  n  >,'nipli  i»i  ',  niiji  1h..  *«.  riiot«»mirn»j;r:i|ih  »«l  urrnnk.  "how- 
ore  idar)()  n*pla«-ii)^  the  in»n-lM  1  litiile-  ing  intltH^uri*!!  <tf  hiniite  folia  and  pyruxene 
mineraU,  cliieflv  pyroxene,  with  some  hiotite  (white)  in  sulphidfii  <niitliinu  gray).  The 
I  while  I  alont^;  cracks  iind  chavngifi.  Small  un-  dark  an-a  on  ri^iit  of  ti);nrv  i<n  hrownish-red 
rephuvd  renidiie?*  «»f  Milirale-mincraU  iwhii'-  i'«  .  I.l.rii,.  derived  fn»m  hiotite  4«» 
lar^e  area  of  itulphiden  (dark).      X  40. 

FioH.  5,  rt,  7,  8. — MfrR«»vrRf<Ti'R»  or  Nickkl  <)re-H<kks  Floy i»  Cot- jcty,  ViK<iiNiA. 
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mav  onlinarilv  be  observed  in  aiiv  basic  iij^neous  rock,  and  are 
usually  regariled  as  original  constitntents  of  the  rock. 

Jlicroscopic. — Microscopic  sections  indicate,  as  remarked 
above,  that  the  rock  has  undergone  some  alteration,  although 
every  section  shows  that  most  of  the  original  minerals  are  re- 
markably fresh,  except  frequently  around  the  margins  and 
along  the  fractures  which  penetrate  into  and  sometimes  cross 
the  grains,  and  in  some  cases  along  the  cleavage-directions. 
Mnnv  instances  are  noted  in  which  the  orii^inal  mineral  is  al- 
most  completely  altered,  but  the  ratio  of  such  to  the  entirely 
<»r  nearly  fresh  mineral  is  exceedingly  small. 

Microscopic  sections  show  the  relations  of  the  sulphides  to 
the  rock-minerals  to  be  quite  similar,  in  some  respects,  to  the 
t^udbury  and  the  Rossland  examples  described  by  Dickson.^ 
The  sulphides  probably  show  closer  association  wdth  the  dark 
silicate  minerals  pyroxene,  biotite,  and  hornblende.  The  sulph- 
ides, filling  fractures,  are  formed  betw^een  the  grains  and  along 
the  cleavages,  replacing  the  rock-minerals  involved,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part.  These  relations  of  the  sulphides  to  the  silicate 
minerals,  indicated  in  Figs.  5,  6,  7  and  8,  show  the  marked 
tendency  of  the  sulphides  to  follow  lines  of  w^eakness,  such  as 
along  fracture-  and  cleavage-planes  and  between  grains.  In 
each  occurrence  more  or  less  of  the  silicate  mineral  involved 
is  usually  replaced.  Sulphide  veinlets  are  frequently  formed 
in  the  silicate  minerals,  especially  the  biotite,  along  the  direc- 
tion of  cleavage  (Fig.  5).  Biotite  is  usually  only  slightly  or 
not  at  all  replaced  by  the  sulphides,  rarely  entirely  so,  indi- 
cating, for  those  sections  studied,  at  least,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most-resistant  minerals. 

Frequently  the  sulphides  show  sharp  f  utlines  against  the 
fresh  silicate  minerals,  but  where  the  latter  are  cleaved  and 
broken  the  sulphides  tend  to  occur  along  these  directions. 
The  relations  of  the  suli)hides  to  the  rock-minerals,  briefly 
stated  above,  are  shown  in  Figs.  5,  6,  7  and  8.  Attention  is 
called  to  Fig.  7,  which  shows  the  massive  ore  inclosing  small 
areas  of  un replaced  silicate  minerals. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  a  very  small  i>roportion  of  the  sulphides 
show  relations  to  the  silicate  minerals  such  as  to  suggest  that 

'  ^"-       r..  (    W.,  The  Ore- Deposits  of  Sudbury,  Ontario,  Trans.,  xxxiv.,  25-64 
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they  are  primary  and  were  among  the  first  to  crystallize.  The 
proportion,  liowever,  is  not  greater  than  is  ordinarily  contained 
in  a  rock  so  basic  as  this  one. 

Genesis  of  the  Ores. 

The  description  given  above,  both  of  the  ore  and  of  the  asso- 
ciated rocks,  strongly  suggests  that  the  ore  is  cliiefly  of  second- 
ary origin.  It  occurs  in  an  igneous  rock,  which  in  turn  is 
intimately  associated  with  others,  and  each  shows  visible  evi- 
dence of  deformation.  The  formation  of  most  of  the  ore 
appears  to  have  been  later  than  the  metamorpliism  of  the  rocks. 
In  large  part,  the  evidence  for  this  is  based  on  microscopic 
study,  the  results  of  which  are  briefly  set  forth  above  and  need 
not  be  repeated  liere. 

Concerning  the  source  of  the  ore  it  is  yet  impossible  to  make 
a  definite  statement.  Several  possibilities  present  themselves, 
which,  for  lack  of  sufficient  data,  are  not  discussed,  but,  so  far 
as  there  is  evidence  at  hand,  it  is  probable  that  the  ore  was 
the  work  of  ascending  solutions  derived  from  great  depth. 

Conclusions. 

In  summary  the  essential  facts  developed  in  this  paper  are; 

I.  That  the  general  area  is  one  of  crystalline  metamorphic 
schists  and  gneisses,  derived  in  part  from  original  sediments 
and  in  part  from  igneous  masses. 

II.  That  the  ore-bearing  series  of  rocks,  which  is  of  igneous 
origin  and  intrusive  into  the  schists  and  gneisses,  comprises 
syenite,  dial»ase,  and  gabltro.  Gabbro  is  tiie  ore-bearing  rock 
and  is  in  contact  with  syenite  on  the  foot-wall  and  with  <liabase 
on  the  hanging-wall.  Each  of  these  types  shows  evidence  of 
some  metamorpriism. 

III.  That  the  ore,  averaging  not  less  than  1.75  per  cent,  of 
nickel  and  comprising  pyrrhotite  cliiefly,  and  a  little  inter- 
mingled chalcopyrite,  i»  largely  secondary  and  was  formed 
alter  the  metamorpliism  of  the  rocks.  Microscopic  sections 
show,  from  the  relations  of  the  sulphides  to  the  rock-minerals, 
that  the  sulphides  followed  principally  the  lines  c»f  weakness 
in  the  silicate  minenils,  with  considerable  replacement  of  them. 
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The   Present  Source  and  Uses  of  Vanadium. 

BY   J.    KENT    SMITH,    PITTSBURG,    PA. 
(Toronto  Meeting,  July,  1907.) 

Vanadium  is  generally  spoken  of  as  a  rare  element;  but, 
even  in  the  light  of  our  resources  as  known  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  this  description  could  be  accepted  in  a  qualified  sense  only- 
In  fact,  vanadium  is  very  widely  distributed,  being  a  constitu- 
ent of  most  clays,  while  even  caustic  soda  has  been  shown  to 
contain  almost  regularly  a  minute  proportion  of  it,  although 
the  quantity  in  each  case  is  so  small  as  to  render  impracticable 
the  extraction  of  the  metal  therefrom  with  profit. 

The  opening-up  of  a  large  deposit  of  vanadium  sulphide  ore 
in  South  America  has  put  a  new  phase  on  the  commercial  out- 
look of  vanadium,  the  technical  value  of  which  for  the  im- 
[>rovement  of  steel  has  been  proved  by  rigorous  scientific  in- 
vestigation. 

This  sulphide  ore  has  the  following  analysis: 

Per  Cent. 
Vanadium  sulphide,      .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .39.84 

Molybilenum  sulphide,  .......       1.57 

Nickel  sulphide,     .........       1.49 

Iron  Hulphide,         .........       4.07 

Arsenic  sulphide,  .........     nil. 

C>>pper  sulphide,    .......  .         .     nil. 

Manganese  sulphide,      ........     nil. 

Free  sulphur 30.57 

Phosphorus,   ..........     nil. 

Silica, 13.60 

Alumina 2.46 

Combined  water,   )  r  00 

Carbonic  acid,        > 

Lime,  magnesia,  potash,  soda  "I  ,  ^q 

and  unaccounted  for,  / *         ' 

100.00 

Being  a  free-burning  ore  it  is  calcined  with  ease,  losing  45 
per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  the  process.  The  calcined  ore  has 
the  following  analysis: 
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Vanadic  oxide  (VjOj), 
Iron  oxide,     ... 
Molybdenum  oxide, 
Nickel  oxide,  .... 

Arsenic  oxide,  .... 
<'o|)per  oxide,  .... 

Manganese  oxide,  .... 
Phosphoric  acid,  .... 
Silica,  ... 

Alumina,         ..... 
Lime,  ma^esia^  potash,  soda,  etc., 
Sulphur,  .... 


0  2.'?  per  cenU 


Per  Cent. 

58.08 
4.98 
•J.62 
2.24 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

2.').00 
4.V2 
2.56 


100.00 


The  depcsit  is  situated  in  Peru,  South  America;  mining-con- 
ditions are  easy,  and  the  ore  is  transported  to  the  port  of  Callao 
by  direct  railway-communication  extending  almost  the  entire 
distance.  The  vanadium  claims  have  an  area  of  5.25  sq.  miles, 
being  3.5  miles  long  by  1.5  miles  wide.  A  large  proportion 
of  this  area  is  vanadiferous,  some  probably  owing  to  the  im- 
pregnation of  the  aluminous  eartli  by  solutions  of  oxidized 
vanadium.  Five  distinct  veins  of  large  dimensions  have  already 
been  proved  on  the  |»rojK?rty.  The  vein  at  present  being  worked 
has  a  width  of  16  ft.,  ami  has  been  openetl  up  on  the  face  for 
a  distance  of  200  ft.;  this  vein  dips  at  an  angle  of  65°,  an<l  by 
means  of  driving  a  tunnel  lower  in  the  face  of  the  hill  its  ex- 
istence in  its  pristine  richness  has  been  proved  140  ft.  back. 
The  working  is  done  by  means  of  "  levels." 

Previously  the  most  conjmercial  sources  of  vanadium  at  our 
disposal  were  the  Spanish  lead-ores.  These,  as  mined,  con- 
tain only  4  or  5  per  cent.,  but  by  primitive  processes  of  hand- 
dressing  could  be  concentrated  so  that  the  ** heads  "  contain, 
say,  12  per  cent.,  of  vanadic  oxide.  An  analysis  of  this  class  of 
ore  (vanadinite)  is  as  follows: 


Vanadic  acid, 
lAfn\  oxide,    . 
Lead  sulphide, 
FentMin  oxide, 
Manf^anetio  uxid* 
Zinc  oxide,     . 
MiilvlMienum  oxide, 
Calcium  carbonate, 
Siliccoiui  nukttcr. 
Siirer,  . 


P«r  Cent. 

.     11.49 

34.15 

1.43 

13.17 

0.77 

0.rt2 

tr.i««' 

074 

X'}  ''.7 

3.5  ,>t   \ht  ton. 
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The  ore  usually  contains  a  little  more  lead  and  less  siliceous 
matter,  and,  in  addition  to  the  components  shown,  my  invari- 
able experience  ha«  been  that  such  ores  contain  copper,  arsenic, 
and  phosphorus.  Sometimes  the  percentage  of  copper  rises 
considerably;  e.q.,  in  chileite  we  have: 

"  -^  rer  Cent. 

Vanadic  oxide,       •         .         •         •         •         •         •         •         .13.50 

Lead  oxide 54.90 

Lead  chloride,        .         .         •         •         •         •         •         •         .0.30 

Copper  oxide,         .         .         •         •         •         •         •         •         .14.60 

Arsenious  oxide,    .....••••       4.60 

Phosphoric  acid, 0.60 

Sand  and  clay, 2.00 

Iron  peroxide,  alumina,  etc., 3.50 

Lime, 0-50 

Loss  in  ignition,     .         •         .         .         •         •         •         •         .2.70 

A  much  rarer  mineral,  descloizite,  containing  a  considerable 
amount  of  maganese  in  place  of  the  copper,  has  been  found  in  a 
crystallized  condition  and  in  comparatively  small  quantities. 
Its  analysis  shows: 

Per  Cent, 
Vanadic  oxide,       .         .         •         .  •         •         •         •         .22.46 

Lead  oxide, 54.70 

Zinc  oxide,     ......••••       2.04 

Copper  oxide,         .         .         .         .         •         •         •         •         .        .90 

Manganous  oxide,  .         .         •         •         •         •         •         .5.32 

Manganese  dioxide,         .         .         •         •         •         •         •         .6.00 

Sand  and  clay, 3.44 

Iron  peroxide,  alumina,  etc.,  ......       1-50 

Lots  in  ignition,     .         .         .         .         .         •         •         •         .2.20 

On  comparing  these  analyses,  the  value  of  the  sulphide-de- 
posit will  be  seen  at  once;  since,  in  addition  to  the  practically 
inexhaustible  quantity  of  the  mineral  obtainable,  its  richness 
and  the  comparative  ease  with  which  the  vanadium  can  be  sepa- 
rated (as  opposed  to  the  separation  of  smaller  quantities  from 
complex  ores,  the  treatment  of  which  involves  the  removal  of 
lead,  copper,  arsenic,  phosphorus,  and  zinc,  in  addition  to  the 
eiliceous  gangue),  make  it  a  great  commercial  consideration. 

Vanadium  is  a  silvery  white  metal  of  high  melting-point — said 
to  be  2,000°  C,  and,  at  all  events,  higher  than  the  melting-point 
of  platinum — so  that  its  commercial  use  in  the  metallic  form  is 
practically  restricted  to  its  use  as  a  refractory  metal  (in  the  fila- 
mentB  of  electric  lamps,  for  instance).  An  alloy  of  iron  with 
vanadium  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  iron  to  one  part  of 
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vanadium  has  a  melting-point  of  1,375°  C,  or  one  more  than 
100°  C.  below  that  of  mild  steel ;  and  it  is  in  this  form  that  the 
metal  is  marketed  for  the  use  of  the  steel-maker. 

The  old  custom  of  judging  a  steel  by  its  resistance  to  static 
load,  and  the  amount  it  would  stretch  under  such  load,  gave  a 
certain  ijeneral  ffuide  as  to  the  behavior  of  metal  under  con- 
ditions  of  engineering  practice  which  are  now  rapidly  being  left 
behind.  Even  under  these  conditions,  mysterious  failures  oc- 
casionally occurred,  which,  it  is  now  evident,  had  their  origin 
in  the  inability  of  the  metal  to  resist  strains  applie<l  in  a  totally 
different  manner  from  that  in  which  it  was  tested. 

As  the  requirements  of  modern  engineering  construction  be- 
came more  and  more  drastic  respecting  the  power  of  resistance 
to  rapidly-repeated  strains  and  shocks,  accompanied,  of  course, 
by  increased  demands  as  to  actual  strength,  the  old  test-con- 
ditions were  still  further  receded  from  in  practice ;  and  it  became 
necessary  to  resort  to  alloy-steels. 

Here  some  success  was  scored ;  but  the  true  requirementfl 
were  nevertheless  lost  sight  of,  and  the  metal  was  still  jutlged 
almost  entirelv  bv  its  behavior  under  static  loads.  With  the 
same  ductility,  an  increase  in  the  strength  was  looked  upon  afl 
the  one  desirable  thing,  although  it  is  now  recognized  that  this 
improvement  in  strength,  if  attained  at  the  expense  of  dynamic 
properties  in  the  original  steel,  is,  in  most  cases,  of  compara- 
tively little  use  to  the  engineer.  In  short,  we  lost  ourselves  in 
straining  after  something  which  we  did  not  want,  and  which  we 
attained  only  at  the  expense  of  something  we  di<l  want. 

Since,  in  modern  machine-construction,  an<l  especially  in 
those  parts  which  are  liable  to  failure  in  use,  we  require,  above 
all,  superior  resistance  to  repeated  stresses,  to  alternating  stres- 
ses, to  simple,  repeated  or  alternating  impacts,  and  to  fatigue 
(which  is  the  outwanl  and  visible  sign  of  intermolecular  vibra- 
tory deterioration),  a  new  field  has  been  opened,  ami  in  this  field 
vana<lium  has  been  found,  by  extended  experiment  and  praetiral 
experience,  to  be  uni(|uely  valuable.  As  to  htatic  pn»perties, 
vanadium  intensifies  greatly  the  strengthening  effect  of  another 
ingredient,  such  as  chromium,  thus  enabling  the  proportion  of 
the  latter  to  be  so  reduced  as  to  avoid  "  poisoning  "  the  metal 
with  regard  to  desired  dynamic  qualities.  Moreover,  vanadium 
is  itself  highly  contributory  to  tlie  dynamic  excellence  of  mild 
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steel.  By  retarding  segregation,  it  renders  the  metal  particu- 
larly suscejitible  to  enormous  improvement  by  tempering  and 
heat-treatment  generally.  By  virtue  of  this  characteristic,  steel 
can  be  "  automatically  "  rendered  highly  resistant  to  wear  and 
abrasion.  Again,  vanadium  toughens  steel ;  confers  upon  it 
great  power  of  resistance  to  torsional  rupture;  in  a  word,  en- 
dows it  with  increased  **  life  "  in  practical  use. 

Being  a  powerful  ♦*  medicine,"  vanadium  is  used  in  small  doses 
only.  In  engineering-steels,  the  maximum  proportion  required 
seldom  exceeds  0.2  per  cent.  By  its  judicious  use,  combina- 
tions are  thus  made  possible  which  could  not  be  formed  without 
it,  and  which  j»ermit  the  successful  fulfillment  of  complicated 
requirements,  whether  chiefly  static,  chiefly  dynamic,  or  divided 
more  or  less  equally  between  the  two  classes. 

These  varying  and  partially  contradictory  demands  must  all 
be  considered,  in  order  to  meet  modern  conditions;  and  vana- 
dium is  the  only  substance  yet  known  to  us,  by  means  of  which 
they  can  be  successfully  satisfied.  IIow  it  meets  them  is  shown 
in  Table  I.,  which  contrasts  the  properties  of  vanadium-steel 
with  some  other  steels.  The  data  presentc(l  in  this  table  were 
obtained  under  like  conditions  of  testing. 

The  great  industrial  importance  of  vanadium  being  thus  evi- 
dent, the  question  of  its  commercial  supply  becomes  a  vital  one. 
As  alrea<ly  observed,  it  was,  until  recently,  classed  among  the 
"  rare  "  metals,  not  because  it  was  not  known  to  be  widely  dis- 
tributed, but  because  it  could  be  profitably  j>roduccd  in  few  lo- 
calities and  small  (juantities  only.  The  development  of  the 
large  deposit  of  rich  vanadium  sulphide,  above  noted,  and  the 
erection  in  Pittsburg,  l*a.,  by  the  American  Vanadium  Co., 
which  owns  that  mine,  of  works  having  a  daily  capacity  of  2,000 
lb.  of  vanadium-alloys,  settles  the  (piestion  of  commercial  supply. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  brief  notes,  I  am  imlebted  to  Mr. 
J.  O.  Handy,  of  Pittsburg,  for  assistance  in  analytical  work. 
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The  Presence  of  Gold  and   Silver  in   Deep-Sea  Dredgings. 

BY   LUTHER  WAGONER,    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
(New  York  Meeting,  April,  1907.) 

Having  given  in  a  former  paper^  the  results  of  assaj^s  of  sea- 
water,  l)ay-mud,  dredgings  from  San  Francisco  bay,  etc.,  and 
believing  it  might  be  interesting  to  extend  the  work  to  include 
some  deep-sea  dredgings,  I  procured  from  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution six  samples  taken  by  the  U.  S.  steamer  Albatross,  and 
marked  as  follows : 

Depth  in 
Locality.  Latitude.  Longitude.  Fatlioms. 

OfT  Delaware  bay.  38°  47^  20^^  N.,  72°  37^          W.,  1,091. 

2205  to     Between  Chesapeake  35°  37^         N.,  74°  to  75°     W.,  49  to  70. 

bav  and  Hatteras. 

Off  Chesapeake  bay.  37°  03'  20'^  N. ,  74°  31'  40''  W. ,  104. 

East      of      Georges  41°  47'         N.,  65°  37' 30"  W.,  677. 

bank. 

SE.  of  Georges  bank.  40°  29'         N.,  66°  04'         W.,  1,769. 

South  of  Nantucket.  39°  43'         N.,  70°  29'         W.,  990. 

The  above  samples  were  assayed  by  the  cyanide-method,  de- 
scribed in  my  former  paper  (p.  807),  about  30  g.  of  sample  being 
used,  and  the  following  results  were  obtained : 

Value  in  Milligrams  Per  Metric  Ton. 


No. 

Station, 

1. 

2103. 

2 

2205  t< 

2297 

3. 

24iO. 

4. 

2528. 

5. 

2572. 

6. 

2CS1 

No. 

Station. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1. 

2103. 

145 

1,014 

2. 

2265  to  2297. 

44 

304 

3. 

2420. 

15 

353 

4. 

2528. 

267 

1,963 

5. 

2572. 

125 

377 

6. 

2681. 

66 

414 

No.  4,  Station  2'>28,  consisting  of  red  clay  and  volcanic  ash, 
was  re-RBsayed ;  35  g.  was  roasted  at  a  low  heat  for  one  hour 
and  weighed  84.05  g.  after  roasting;  the  color  w^as  changed  to 
a  deep  brick-red ;  and  when  assayed  by  the  cyanide-method 

'  Tl»e  Detection  anri  I^etimation  of  Small  Quantities  of  Gold  and  Silver,  Trans., 
xxxi.,  798  to  810  (1901). 
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the  material  was  found  to  contain  94  nig.  of  gold  and  496  nig. 
of  silver  per  metric  ton,  from  which  it  appears  that  roasting  is 
not  heneficial.  This  sample,  and  Xos.  3  and  6,  were  also  as- 
sayed by  fusion  with  lead  upon  coal  (using  500  mg.  of  sample), 
and  gave  much  larger  amounts  of  silver,  from  which  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  cyanide  does  not  extract  all  of  the  silver. 

The  general  result  of  the  assays  indicates  that  the  bed  of  the 
Atlantic,  whether  coastal  or  pelagic,  carries  appreciable  amounts 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  that  the  deep-sea  bottom  is  relatively 
richer  in  gold  than  that  nearer  the  shore  line. 

I  desire  to  thank  Mr.  L.  E.  Aubury,  State  Mineralogist  ot 
California,  and  his  staff,  for  the  use  of  the  laboratory  of  the 
Calitbrnia  State  Mining  Bureau,  and  for  aid  rendered  during 
the  investigation. 


Quantitative  Field-Test  for  Magnesia  in   Cement-Rock  and 

Limestone. 

BV  CHARLES  CATLETT,    8TAU.VTON,    VA. 
(Toronto  Meeting.  Juljr,  1907.) 

TuE  raj»id  development  of  the  Portland-cement  industry  im- 
plies that  the  country  is  being  very  carefully  searched  for 
material  suitable  for  its  manufacture.  Such  material  can  be 
found  at  a  great  many  places;  but  deposits  thoroughly  satis- 
factory in  chemical  composition,  and  at  the  same  time  meeting 
all  the  other  requirements  connected  witli  the  economic  pro- 
duction and  profitable  marketing  of  the  jiroduct,  are  exceed- 
ingly few,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  investigations  which  I  have 
had  to  make  in  a  number  of  States. 

The  raw  mixture  which  by  its  clinkering  and  grimling 
forms  I'ortland  cement  contains  appro.ximately  75  per  cent,  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  This  is  found  in  nature  oh  limestone  or 
marl.  Tlie  natural  rock  commonly  carries  either  more  than 
the  re<pnred  percentage  of  carbonate  of  lime  (in  which  case  it 
lias  to  be  reduced  by  suitable  admixture  of  clayey  ingredients) 
or  leHs — in  whicli  case  purer  lime  carbonate  ha8  to  be  added. 
The  controlling  ingredient,  therefore,  is  carbonate  of  lime,  or 
limestone  of  the  right  composition. 


TOG  MACNESIA    IN    CEMENT-ROCK    AND    LIMESTONE. 

Among  the  most  serious  difficulties  is  that  of  finding  lime- 
stones low  enough  in  magnesia  to  meet  the  exacting  require- 
ments of  certain  specifications.  All  engineers  recognize  that 
there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  it  is  not  safe  to  let  the  magnesia 
go;  but  within  that  limit  there  is  considerable  difterence  of 
opinion.  Until  that  difterence  is  finally  settled,  no  one  would 
be  willing  to  invest  the  large  sum  of  money  necessary  for  a 
Portland-cement  plant,  if  it  w^ere  not  certain  that  the  usual  re- 
quirements in  this  particular  could  be  satisfied. 

The  usual  limit  in  well-established  specifications  is  5  per 
cent,  of  magnesium  oxide  in  the  finished  cement,  but  many 
specifications  limit  the  amount  to  3  per  cent.  These  figures 
correspond  roughly  to  3.2  per  cent,  and  1.9  per  cent.,  respect- 
ively, of  magnesium  oxide  in  the  raw  mixture. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  with  a  little  practice  to  detect  mag- 
nesia to  the  extent  of  10  or  15  per  cent.  The  appearance  of 
the  stone,  the  way  it  eft'ervesces  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
its  hardness,  etc.,  settle  this  question  and  enable  us  to  elimi- 
nate a  great  many  otherwise  promising  deposits.  It  is  not 
possible  to  form  by  superficial  examination  any  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  magnesia  when  it  is  as  low  as  5  or  6  per  cent. ; 
yet  it  would  be  hard  to  overestimate  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  determine  in  a  few  minutes,  and  at  a  point  remote  from  a 
laboratory,  whether  a  material  w^ill  probably  produce  a  cement 
well  within  the  limits  in  this  respect,  and  whether  one  is  justi- 
fied in  securing  options  and  taking  detailed  samples  for  further 
investigation.  The  value  of  such  a  determination  would  not 
be  destroyed  by  the  fact  that  it  was  not  exact,  since  the  pur- 
pose of  a  preliminary  investigation  would  be  fully  met  if  a 
difference  of  1  per  cent,  in  magnesia  could  thus  be  clearly 
and  easily  detected.  It  would  then  be  possible  to  eliminate 
those  rocks  which  contained  decidedly  too  much  magnesia,  and 
to  retain,  for  further  and  more  exact  laboratory  investigation, 
those  which  were  very  low  in  magnesia,  or  might  possibly  be 
low  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

As  the  result  of  considerable  investigation,  undertaken  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  involved,  my  assistant,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Porter  (a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  recently  elected  asso- 
ciate professor  of  metalhirgy  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati), 
worked   out  the  following   method,  which   I   have  personally 
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found  valuable  in  this  connection.  The  method  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  while  calcium  hydrate  is  very  soluble  in  a  solution  of 
cane-sugar,  magnesium  hydrate  is  only  slightly  so.  This  gives 
us  a  means  of  preciftitating  magnesia  in  the  presence  of  lime. 

Reagents. — 1:1  hydrochloric  acid:  1  volume  hydrochloric  acid 
of  1.20  specific  gravity  plus  1  volume  of  water.  A  30  per 
cent,  solution  of  potassium  hydrate:  30  g.  of  potassium  hydrate 
(pure  by  alcohol)  to  100  cc.  of  water.  This  must  be  free  from 
carbonate.  Sugar-solution:  A  cold  saturated  solution  of 
granulated  sugar.  Calcium  carbonate:  C.P.  precipitated. 
Standard  limestones  as  needed,  powdered  to  40-mesh  size. 

Apparatus. — A  small  steel  mortar  for  powdering  samples; 
email  sieve,  40-mesh  size;  measuring-spoon,  holding  between 
0.4  and  0.6  g.  of  40-mesh  limestone  powder,  level  full;  12 
test-tubes  with  mark  at  10  cc. ;  stand  to  hold  12  test-tubes  in 
two  rows  of  6  each;  a  pipette,  1.75  cc,  for  IICl;  a  pipette, 
l.r>  cc,  for  sugar-solution;  a  pipette,  1  cc,  for  potassium  hydrate; 
6  small  funnels;  filter-papers  to  fit,  uniform  size;  test-tube 
holder;   alcohol-lamp;    water-bottle;    test-tube  brush. 

Method. — Crush  sample,  powder  in  mortar,  and  sift.  Pour 
the  powder  into  measuring-spoon  and  level  off  by  knife-blade  or 
card.     Transfer  the  measured  portion  to  test-tube. 

Add  from  pipette  1.75  cc.  of  IICl,  and,  when  effervescence 
has  nearly  ceased,  boil  for  a  moment.  Then  add  enough  pure 
calcium  carbonate  to  neutralize  the  excess  of  IICl.  Boil  until 
steam  issues  freely  from  the  mouth  of  the  test-tube,  in  order  to 
drive  out  all  carbon  dio.xide.  Achl  water  to  the  10-cc.  mark, 
and  mix  thoroughly  by  shaking  the  test-tube. 

In  another  test-tube,  place,  by  means  of  the  proper  pipettes, 
1.5  cc  of  sugar-solution  an<l  1  cc.  of  potassium-hydrate-solu- 
tion, and  dilute  with  water  to  the  10-cc  mark.  Mix  by  shaking. 
Then  filter  the  solution  of  the  stone,  allowing  the  filtrate  to  run 
into  this  alkaline  sugar-solution.  If  magnesia  is  present,  a  pre- 
cipitate of  magnesium  hydrate  will  form  at  the  line  of  contact 
of  the  two  solutions.  Alter  the  filter  has  drained,  these  solu- 
tions should  be  mixed  by  inverting  the  test-tube. 

The  density  of  this  precipitate  is  roughly  indieative  of  the 
percentage  of  magnesia  in  tlie  stone,  and  by  comparison  with 
stainlard  stones  run  in  parallel  this  percentage  can  be  esti- 
mated pretty  accurately,  the  probable  error  not  being  greater 
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than  20  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  magnesia  present.  As 
in  all  comparison  methods,  some  practice  is  necessary  to  insure 
satisfactory  determinations.  Since  the  magnesium  hydrate  is 
not  entirely  insoluble,  and  some  magnesia  is  apt  to  remain  in 
the  insoluble  portion  of  the  sample,  the  results  are  low.  This 
probable  error  is  desirable,  since  it  is  better  to  send  samples  to 
the  laboratory  for  further  examination  than  to  discard  some- 
thing which  might  be  satisfactory. 

Notes  and  Precautions. — The  fineness  of  the  material  aflfects 
the  weight  held  by  the  measuring-spoon  and  also  the  ease  of 
solution — hence  the  need  of  siftins^. 

There  should  be  sufficient  HCl  to  dissolve  thoroughly  all  the 
carbonates  of  the  rock  ;  and  this  condition  is  assured  if  the  re- 
sulting solution  is  yellow  from  ferric  chloride.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  smallest  possible  excess  of  HCl, 
because  the  presence  of  the  alkaline  chlorides  decreases  very 
materially  the  delicacy  of  the  test. 

The  object  of  adding  calcium  carbonate  is  two-fold.  It  pre- 
cipitates the  iron ;  and  it  creates  a  condition  of  uniformity  as 
to  the  neutrality  of  the  solution  which  is  very  essential  for 
comparative  results. 

It  is  desirable  that  all  the  filter-papers  used  in  a  series  of  tests 
be  of  uniform  size  and  quality  of  paper,  so  that  they  may  retain 
a  uniform  amount  of  the  rock-solution. 

The  method  of  adding  the  reagents  is  important,  and  should 
be  closely  followed. 

After  trying  various  methods,  the  one  given  above  has  been 
found  to  give  the  most  satisfactory  results,  both  as  to  delicacy 
and  reliabilit}'.  It  is,  of  course,  essential  that  the  potassium  hy- 
drate contain  no  carbonate,  and  it  should  therefore  be  occa- 
sionally tested  with  barium  hydrate  or  with  a  solution  of  lime 
in  sugar. 

The  magnesium  hydrate  precipitate  frequently  comes  down 
i^-ith  a  greenish  color.  The  cause  of  this  is  uncertain;  but  it 
18  most  prominent  in  those  samples  containing  organic  matter. 
Possibly  it  is  due  to  a  trace  of  ferrous  iron  produced.  This 
color  causes  the  precipitate  to  appear  somewhat  more  dense 
and  opaque,  and,  therefore,  should  be  allowed  for  in  making 
compariHons.  With  a  little  practice  this  is  not  difficult,  par- 
ticularly if  the  comparison  is  made  by  transmitted  light. 
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The  scheme  outlined  above  does  very  well  for  rocks  carrying 
up  to  4  per  cent,  of  magnesium  oxide.  Above  this,  the  pre- 
cipitate gets  too  dense  for  comparison  without  further  dilution. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  pipettes  should  be  made  from  glass 
tubes  of  different  sizes,  and  that  short  pieces  of  rubber  tubing 
should  be  attached  as  mouth-pieces. 

All  of  the  apparatus  can  be  conveniently  packed  in  a  box  of 
the  inside  dimensions  of  10.5  by  7  by  6.75  in. 

A  double  top,  in  the  form  of  a  shallow  box,  of  a  size  to  fit 
snugly  in  the  larger  one,  may  be  used  as  a  convenient  recepta- 
cle for  the  test-tubes,  serviui^  bv  means  of  auirer-holes  as  a  test- 
tube  stand. 

Small  splinters  from  the  larger  pieces  making  up  the  per- 
manent sample  may  be  taken  for  this  examination,  and  can  be 
crushed  without  danger  of  loss  by  direct  pressure  and  a  grind- 
ing motion  rather  than  by  blows. 

Such  small  pieces,  if  treated  with  dilute  acid  in  a  test-tube, 
will  usually  disintegrate  entirely  if  the  carboiuite  of  lime  is 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  theoretical  requirement,  thus  in- 
dicating the  need  of  the  admixture  of  clay  or  shale  for  the 
manufacture  of  cement. 

If  the  action  of  the  acid  ceases  before  all  of  the  carbonate 
is  dissolved,  and  recommences  when  the  splinter  is  rubbed  so 
as  to  remove  the  clayey  covering,  the  stone  is  ai)t  to  need  the 
addition  of  purer  limestone  to  produce  a  satisfactory  mixture. 

If  the  splinter  retains  its  shape  when  treated  witli  dilute 
acid,  but  all  of  the  lime  carbonate  is  dissolved,  the  stone 
probably  approaches  closely  a  natural  Portland-cemeut  mixture. 
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Geology  of  the  Virginia  Barite-Deposits. 

BY  THOMAS   LEONARD   WATSON,   BLACKSBURG,   VA. 
(Toronto  Meeting,  July,  1907.) 

I.  Historical. 

Barite  has  heen  mined  for  many  years  in  various  parts  of 
Virginia,  probably  the  earliest  mining-operations  being  in  Prince 
William  county,  within  600  ft.  of  the  Fauquier  county  line, 
about  4  miles  south  of  east  from  Catlett,  a  station  on  the 
Southern  Railway.  It  is  claimed  that  the  mineral  was  mined 
here  as  early  as  1845. 

Mining-operations  in  Campbell  and  Pittsylvania  counties  in 
the  Piedmont  region,  and  near  Marion  in  Smyth  county,  in  the 
southwest  Virginia  Valley  region,  were  begun  about  30  years 
aero.  The  minins:  and  millino^  of  barite  on  a  commercial  scale 
in  Tazewell  and  Russell  counties  are  more  recent,  and  com- 
menced about  15  years  ago. 

II.  Geographical  and  Geological  Distribution. 

Barite  occurs  in  many  counties  in  the  State,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
1,  but  the  industry  has  been  confined  to  only  a  few  of  them. 
Its  occurrence  is  noted  in  two  of  the  three  major  divisions  of 
the  State — namely,  the  Piedmont  region  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  the  Paleozoic  area  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  In  the  Pied- 
mont region  the  mineral  has  been  mined  in  the  following 
counties:  Bedford,  Campljell,  Louisa,  Prince  William,  and 
Pittsylvania.  In  the  region  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  composed 
of  Paleozoic  sediments,  barite  has  been  mined  in  Montgomery, 
KusBell,  Smyth,  and  Tazewell  counties.  Of  the  counties  men- 
tioned, Bedford,  Campbell,  and  Pittsylvania  of  the  Piedmont 
region,  and  Russell,  Smyth,  and  Tazewell  of  the  Valley  region, 
have  been  the  principal  producers.  In  1906,  operations  were 
confined  to  five  counties — Bedford,  Louisa,  Pittsylvania,  Rus- 
Bell,  and  Tazewell — but  in  the  first  two  counties  named  there 
waa  no  production,  the  work  being  solely  development. 
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Geoloirically,  the  barite-deposits  of  Virginia  may  be  grouped 
into  three  unlike  areas:  (1)  those  deposits  of  the  red  shale- 
sandstone  series  of  Triassic  age ;  (2)  those  of  the  crystalline 
metamorphic  area,  the  age-relations  of  the  rocks  being  un- 
known, but  probably  pre-Cambrian  for  the  most  part;  and 
(3)  those  of  the  Valley  region,  associated  for  the  most  part 
with  the  Cambro-Ordovician  limestone  (Shenandoah  or  Valley) 
or  its  residual  decay.  Areas  (1)  and  (2)  compose  the  Pied- 
mont province,  which  stretches  eastward  from  the  Blue  Kidffe 
to  the  fall-line  or  the  western  margin  of  the  Coastal  Plain  sedi- 
ments. 

III.  General  Mode  of  Occurrence. 

The  Virginia  barite-deposits  of  commercial  importance  thus 
far  developed,  which  have  been  worked  for  barite  alone,  are 
associated  with  limestone  as  pockets  or  lenticular  masses, 
largely  in  the  nature  of  replacements,  and  as  vein-like  masses 
filling  fractures  in  the  limestone.  In  southwest  Virginia  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Valley  region  where  the  barite  occurs  in  the 
limestone,  it  is  often  found  as  superficially  loose  lumps  and 
nodules  of  irregular  shapes  and  sizes  imbedded  in  the  residual 
clays  derived  from  the  limestone.  In  several  instances  the 
barite  is  not  associated  w4th  limestone,  but  occurs  directly  in 
siliceous  crystalline  rocks  removed,  so  far  as  w^e  know,  some 
distance  from  limestone.  The  barite-deposit  near  Thaxton,  in 
Bedford  county,  best  illustrates  the  occurrence  of  barite  in 
siliceous  crystalline  rocks  remote  from  limestone-masses. 

In  Campbell  and  Pittsylvania  counties  of  the  crystalline  area 
the  barite  is  intimately  associated  with  coarsely  crystalline 
limestone  (marble)  and  its  residual  decay.  The  local  diifer- 
ences  in  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  barite  in  Virginia  are  best 
brought  out  in  the  description  given  below  of  the  three  geo- 
logically-unliko  areas  in  which  deposits  are  found. 

IV.  The   Triassic  Area. 

As  yet  only  one  deposit  of  barite  of  commercial  importance 
has  been  developed  in  the  numerous  areas  of  Triassic  rocks 
occurring  in  Virginia  east  of  the  Blue  Kidge.  About  4  miles 
south  of  east  from  Catlett  station,  irj  Prince  William  county, 
and  within  600  ft.  of  the  Fauquier  county  line,  barite  has  been 
mined  at  different  times  since  1845.     It  was  last  worked  in 
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1903,  with  a  production  of  1,500  tons  of  ore.  The  opening  of 
this  deposit  probably  marks  the  first  mining  of  barite  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  ore  was  mined  by  shafts  and  open  cuts,  the  greatest 
depth  reached  in  mining  being  108  ft.  The  grinding  and 
preparation  of  the  ore  for  market  were  conducted  in  a  mill 
built  for  that  purpose  on  the  property.  This  mill  was  after- 
wards burned,  and  in  its  place  now  stands  a  i»artly-completed 
crushing-house,  located  near  the  main  shaft. 

The  area  forms  a  part  of  the  eastern  Piedmont  region,  charac- 
terized topographically  by  a  gently  undulating  surface,  without 
marked  relief.  The  geological  position  of  this  deposit  is  within 
the  eastern  margin  of  the  red  shale-sandstone  series  of  the 
Triassic  area  which  crosses  the  Potomac  river  west  of  Wash- 
ington and  terminates  about  10  miles  south  of  Culpeper,  the 
Virginia  portion  of  the  New  York-Virginia  area  as  defined  by 
Russell.' 

The  rocks  of  the  immediate  barite  locality  consist  of  ferrugi- 
nous red  sandy  shales  and  a  light-colored  crystalline  limestone. 
Measured  at  numerous  points  west  of  the  mine  the  dip  varies 
from  10"^  to  15°  west  of  northwest.  Between  Catlett  station 
and  the  mine  the  shales  are  [»enetrated  by  occasional  masses  of 
diabase. 

Much  of  the  material  composing  the  dumps  at  the  mine  is  a 
limestone  breccia,  in  which  red  shale  fragments  are  cemented 
by  an  impure  crystalline  limestone.  Fractures  are  frequent, 
and  are  filled  with  barite  and  occasionally  with  calcite-crystals. 
These  facts  suggest  that  the  ba rite-deposit  occupies  a  crushed 
or  fractured  zone  in  the  Triassic  sediments,  induced  probably 
by  faulting,  although  no  evidence  for  such  is  apparent  on  the 
surface.  In  view  of  these  facts,  and  since  faulting  is  a  charac- 
teristic structure  of  the  Tria**sic  areas  in  Virginia  and  of  the 
similar  eastern  areas  in  general,  it  seems  reasonable  to  astribe 
the  brecciation  in  the  Prime  William  countv  localitv  to  this 
cause. 

Tbe  barite  is  associated  with  both  the  red  shales  and  the 
impure  limestone,  usually  as  a  deposition-product  from  the  solu- 
tion which  filled  fractures  in  the  red  shale.     The  widest  of  the 
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barite-filled  fractures,  reported  to  be  from  4  to  8  ft,  form  the 
cliief  source  of  the  minable  mineral.  The  barite  occurs  also 
as  thin  tabular  cleavable  masses  in  the  limestone.  It  is  of 
good  white  grade,  both  finely  and  coarsely  crystalline,  massive, 
and,  judging  from  the  ore  on  the  dumps,  quite  free  from  most 
of  the  common  impurities,  especially  manganese.  I  did  not 
have  accesj?  to  the  shafts,  but  it  is  reliably  reported  that  the 
association  of  ore  with  limestone  increases  with  depth. 

Y.  The  Crystalline  (Piedmont  Plateau)  Area. 

The  Virginia-Piedmont  province  forms  a  part  of  the  eastern 
crystalline  region  which  extends  southwestward  from  IS^ew 
York  to  northern  central  Alabama.  Its  limits  in  Yirginia  are 
from  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  west  to  the  fall-line,  western  mar- 
gin of  the  Coastal  Plain,  on  the  east;  and  it  widens  southward. 
Excepting  the  Triassic  areas  the  rocks  are  all  crystalline,  and 
comprise  greatly  altered  sedimentary  and  igneous  masses.  The 
region  is  made  up  of  a  complex  of  schists,  gneisses,  and  granites, 
with,  in  places,  interfoliations  of  slates,  quartzites,  and  lime- 
stones. This  complex  is  further  intersected  by  intrusions  of 
basic  eruptive  rocks  belonging,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
studied,  to  the  diabasic,  dioritic,  and  gabbroic  types.  The  bulk 
of  the  rocks  composing  this  region,  the  oldest  in  the  State, 
were  mapped  by  the  older  geologists  as  Archean,  but  more  re- 
cent studies  reveal  the  fact  that  a  part  of  them  are  as  late  as 
Ordovician. 

Tlie  occurrence  of  barite  has  been  noted  in  nine  counties  in 
tlie  crystalline  area,  but  the  principal  production  has  been  from 
Camj>bell  and  Pittsylvania  counties,  with  Bedford  next  in  point 
of  production.  The  ore  has  been  mined  in  these  counties  for 
'.]()  (,r  iiK.re  years. 

1.    The  Campbell- Pittsi/lvania  Counties  Area. 

Beginning  in  the  middle  western  portion  of  Campbell  county, 
Bevcral  miles  east  of  Evington  and  about  15  miles  south  of 
Lyncliburg,  a  belt  of  barite-deposits  is  traced  southwestward  to 
3  or  more  miles  south  of  Sandy  Level  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  Pittsylvania  county,  a  distance  of  about  50  miles.  Numer- 
ous openings  have  been  made  at  different  points  on  the  belt, 
many  of  which  have  been  extensively  worked  and  have  pro- 
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diu'oil  lai'i^e  quantities  of  excellent  ore.    Fig.  2  is  a  sketch-map 
of  the  belt,  showing  the  location  of  the  various  openings  made. 

This  area,  occupying  a  part  of  the  middle  western  Piedmont 
region,  presents  no  unusual  features  in  topography  from  that  of 
the  Piedmont  in  general. 

The  most  extensively-worked  deposits  on  the  belt  are  grouped 
about  two  centers,  Evington  in  Campbell  count}',  at  the  KE., 
and  Toshes  and  Sandy  Level  in  Pittsylvania  county,  at  the  SW. 
extremity  of  the  belt.  Operations  w^ere  begun  in  the  two 
counties  within  a  short  time  of  each  other,  with  probably  the 
Hewitt  mine  in  the  vicinity  of  Evington,  which  dates  back  to 
1874,  the  first  to  open.  The  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Toshes  and 
Sandy  Level  in  Pittsylvania  county  were  opened  at  least  25 
years  ago,  and  in  both  counties  the  mines  have  been  operated 
almost  continuously  from  the  beginning. 

(rt)  Mode  of  Occurrence. — Two  characteristic  occurrences  of 
barite  are  observed  in  the  Campbell-Pittsylvania  area,  always 
in  association  with  each  other,  and  equally  as  strongly  empha- 
sized in  one  part  of  the  area  as  in  the  other.  The  first  and 
j»rincipal  occurrence  is  in  intimate  association  with  the  crystal- 
line limestone  as  irregular  lenticular  bodies  or  pockets,  which 
measure  from  100  to  200  ft.  or  more,  replacing  the  limestone. 
At  the  Hewitt  mine  in  Campbell  county  some  of  the  barite- 
pockets  were  reported  entirely  inclosed  by  the  limestone.  The 
barite  observes  the  same  coarsely-crystalline  massive  structure 
as  characterizes  the  limestone,  and  in  several  places  gradation 
of  the  barite  into  the  limestone  was  observed. 

For  the  depths  so  far  attained,  there  is  immediately  below 
and  above  the  limestone,  a  variable  thickness  of  a  nearly  black 
clayey  mass,  usually  preserving  the  foliation  of  the  original  rock 
from  which  it  was  derived,  and  colored  black  from  manganese 
oxide,  derived  from  the  decay  of  a  limestone-schist.  Through 
this  black  clayey  mass  are  usually  distributed,  in  irregular 
fashion,  lumps  and  nodules  of  barite  of  large  and  small  size. 
Occasionally,  barite  stringers  of  slight  thickness  are  formed 
along  the  foliation-planes  of  the  clay.  Figs.  3  and  4  illus- 
trate the  two  occurrences  of  barite  here  described. 

{jj)  Associated  Minerals. — Calcite  in  the  form  of  the  coarsely- 
^^TVHtalline  rnarble  with  which  the  barite  occurs  is  much  the 
iji v-t  abundant   associate.      l*yrite   and    chalcoj)yrite   are   fre- 
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quently  present  as  thin  stri niters,  and  as  dissieminated  small 
grains  and  crystals  in  some  of  the  barite ;  but  more  especially 
in  the  limestone.  These  are  usually  interminirled,  and  in  sev- 
eral instances  a  green  staining  of  malachite  has  been  observed 


Residual  soil,  red  clay,  10  ft. 


Black  manf^niferous  iron  clay  (uml)er)  with  nodules  of 
barite,  So  ft.  ;  including  6-ft.  kaulinized  pegmatite 
vein  (kaolin  and  quartz). 


White  coarsely  cr>'8Jallized  limestone  (marble).  Con- 
tains some  hiotite  nnd  trt'niolito,  and  disseminated 
sulphides,  pynle  and  clialcupyrile. 


f    Hlack  manganif«roim  Iron  day  (umber)  with  nodule*  of 
I       barito,  10  fi. 

r  .Mashive  granular  whito  barite,  10  ft, 

\  Thinly  foliated  coarae  mica-schist  cut  by  thin  irregular 
(e  %'einH  roniiNxted  «»f  pink  fddNparand  quartx. 
'        I  f«)r  a  depth  of  20  ft.  by  bhafu 

Fio.  3. — Colijmsm:  "-K^TioN,  Bkknktt  IUryti>-Misi!.  I*ITT>YI.VANIA 

CorxTY. 

from  the  alteration  of  tlje  ehalcopyrite.  Maii;^siii.  ^o  oxido  imd 
iron  oxide  are  frecjuent  annoeiateH  in  placrs,  but,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  not  noticeable  in  the  !)est  ^^raden  of  tlie  barite.  Theno 
are  usually  more  Hbundant  and,  tlu*rrfore,  more  tmublesomo 
in  the  barite  mined  from  near  the  nurfaco.     A  email  amount 
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of  the  barite  from  the  Hewitt  mine  in  Campbell  county  is 
reported  to  have  been  highly  charged  with  manganese  oxide. 
Tremolite  occurs  both  in  the  black  clay  and  in  the  fresh  crys- 
talline limestone,  and  in  places  much  biotite  accompanies  the 
tremolite  in  the  latter.  Biotite  also  occurs  quite  freely  dis- 
tributed through  portions  of  the  limestone  in  places  not  in 
association  with  tremolite. 

(e)  Associated  Bocks. — The  principal  rocks  of  the  Campbell- 
Pittsylvania  barite-area  are  crystalline  schists  with  intercalated 
thin  beds  of  coarsely-crystalline  limestone.     The  schists  are  of 


Fig.  4. — Ideal  Si-xtion  in  Bennktt  Barytes-Mine,  Pittsylvania  County. 

two  distinct  types — mica-schist  and  quartz-schist.  The  im- 
mediate rocks  with  which  the  barite  is  associated  are  marked 
by  the  essential  absence  of  feldspar.  The  schists  are  composed 
of  mica  with  minimum  quartz,  and  they  are  unquestionably 
derived  from  sediments.  Igneous  rocks  of  basic  composition 
occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Toshes,  and  an  irregular  gneiss  of 
granitic  composition  is  found  within  0.75  mile  NE.  of  the 
Bennett  mine,  the  origin  of  which,  whether  sedimentary  or 
igneous,  h&n  not  been  determined. 

In  the  Evington  portion  of  the  area,  the  underlying  rock  im- 
mediately in  contact  with  the  limestone-rnasses  on  the  north- 
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west  side  is  a  fine-grained  quartzite-schist  of  consideralile  purity, 
and  containing  small  bright  scales  of  white  mica  developed 
mostly  along  the  planes  of  schistosity.  The  overlying  rock  im- 
mediately in  contact  with  the  limestone-masses  on  the  north- 
east side  is  a  variable  mica-schist,  alwavs  of  fine  texture  and 
thinly  foliated.  Variation  is  from  a  moderately  fine-grained 
muscovite-biotite  schist  at  the  Saunders-Phillips  mines  to  a  very 
fine-grained,  lustrous,  sericite-schist  at  the  Hewitt  mine.  A  tine- 
textured  mica-schist,  heavily  charged  with  minute  grains  and 
crystals  of  black  magnetite,  forms  an  additional  facies  of  the 
schist  at  the  Hewitt  mine.  The  mica-schists  are  composed  es- 
sentially of  mica  without  feldspar. 

The  mines  developed  on  the  soutliwest  end  of  the  belt  in  the 
vicinitv  of  Toshes  indicate  an  inclosure  of  the  limestone-masses 
by  a  much  coarser  textured  biotite-muscovite  schist  on  the  two 
sides.  Feldspar  is  only  recognized  as  a  scantily-developed  con- 
stituent of  the  rock,  but  thin  stringers  of  quartz  are  interleaved 
at  times  with  tlie  schist,  and  small  dike-like  bodies  of  a  coarse 
crystallization  of  pink  feldspar  and  quartz  frequently  cut  across 
the  foliation  of  the  mica-schist.  The  kaolinized  equivalents  of 
these  dike-like  masses  are  found  in  the  same  position  in  the  ru- 
sidual  clavs  derived  from  the  schist. 

Where  exposed  in  mining,  the  limestone  is  a  coarsely  crys- 
talline massive  marble  of  considerable  purity  in  places.  In 
color  it  is  generally  white,  occasionally  pink,  and  sometimes 
greenish.  It  contains  more  or  less  of  the  silicate  minerals,  bio- 
tite  and  tremolite,  and  is  frequently  charged  with  pyrite  and 
chalcopyrite.  Manganese  oxide  and  iron  oxide  are  noted  in 
places.  The  limestone  is  not  of  uniform  thickness,  but  thins 
and  thickens,  the  maximum  observed  thickness  being  about  GO 
ft.  It  conforms  in  dip  and  strike  to  the  structure  of  the  in- 
closing schists  describe<l  above. 

In  composition  the  limestone  is  composed  essentially  of  cal- 
cium carbonate  with  small  amounts  of  magnesium  carbonate, 
as  sliown  in  the  analyses  below,  made  by  Dr.  Walter  W.  Klhtt, 
of  specimens  which  I  collected : 
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1.  2.  3. 

Per  Cent.  Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 

Insoluble  matter, 1.66  0.87  1.10 

Alumina.     \ 0.24  0.30  0.96 

Iron  oxide,  * 

Barium  sulphate, 0.62  0.65  1.62 

Calcium  carbonate,        ....  89.36  93.33  91.07 

Majjnesium  carbonate,  ....  6.61  2.82  3.73 

CopiH?r  sulphide, trace  trace  0.36 

1  and  2.  White  crystalline  limestone  from  the  Hewitt  mine,  Campbell  county. 
3.  White  and  pink  crystalline  limestone  from  the  Ramsay  mine,  Pittsylvania 
county. 

A  third  aud  important  type  of  rock  intimately  associated 
with  the  barite,  and  whose  fresh  equivalent  is  a  limestone- 
schist,  is  a  black  manganiferous  and  ferruginous  clay,  locally 
called  *'  umber."  It  is  found  at  every  opening  made  on  the 
belt,  and  its  position  is  next  to  the  limestone,  occurring,  as  a 
rule,  on  both  sides.  Openings  made  near  the  outcrop  usually 
penetrate  a  considerable  thickness  of  the  black  clay,  but  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  encounter  the  limestone.  When  followed  down, 
however,  for  a  short  distance  in  the  direction  of  the  dip,  the 
limestone  appears  inclosed  on  either  side  by  the  dark  clay, 
\A;hich  apparently  thins  on  depth  and  ultimately  disappears. 
Like  the  associated  schists,  the  black  clay  always  contains  the 
foliation-planes  preserved  in  it  of  the  original  limy  schist  from 
which  it  was  derived. 

Leached  mica-folia  and  small  partly-oxidized  areas  of  light 
green  tremolite  are  found  in  the  black  clay  of  the  Pittsylvania 
county  mines.  The  relations  of  the  clay  to  the  limestone- 
masses  and  the  mica-schist,  together  with  its  structure  and  com- 
position, reasonably  support  the  belief  that  it  was  derived  by 
decay  from  a  limy  schist  which  was  transitional  between  the 
well-defined  limestone  on  the  one  hand  and  the  mica-schist  on 
the  other.  The  kaolinized  equivalents  of  the  pegmatite  dike- 
like forms  found  cutting  the  schists  are  observed  in  similar  po- 
sition in  the  black  clay,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Much  good  barite 
is  mined  from  the  black  clay,  in  which  it  occurs  imbedded  as 
nodular  masses.  Figs.  3  and  4  make  clear  the  above  relations 
of  the  clay  to  the  limestone  and  the  schist. 

Samples  of  the  black  clay  which  I  collected  from  the  Ben- 
nett mine  in  Pittsylvania  county,  and  analyzed  by  Dr.  Walter 
B.  Ellett,  gave  the  following  results : 
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Per  Cent 
Insoliihle  residue,  .         .         .         .  .         .  .14.20 

Alumina,        ..........       4.96 

Ferric  oxide, ..........     32.40 

Manganous  oxide, .........     19.49 

Lime, 2.06 

Maj^nesia,       ..........      tnioe 

]>arium  oxide,        .........      trace 

Copper,  .........  trace 

(it)  Structure. — The  rocks  are  all  schistose  and  preserve  a  gen- 
eral XE.  strike  with  local  variations,  which,  so  tar  as  measured, 
range  from  X.  30°  to  55°  E.  Tiie  pure  limestone  masses  are 
more  or  less  massive,  becoming  decidedly  schistose  with  de- 

«AUH:ER8  MAHQANEBe  tAUNOCRS  BARYTtS 

MIHb  MIHE  _,____^ 

1 

1.   Limestone;  2.   Mien-quartz  schists. 
Fio.  5. — Section  About  1.5  >fn.f>  Last  <»k  Kvincjtos,  Campbell  County. 

(Section  About  3  Miles  Long.) 

creased  purity.     Greater  variations  are  shown  in  the  ilip  ot"  the 
rocks. 

At  the  northern  end  of  the*  helt,  near  Evington,  in  Caniphcll 
county,  at  the  Saunders-lMiillips  mines,  the  schists  dip  X. 
60°  to  65°  W.  At  the  Hewitt  mine,  which  is  ahout  2  miles 
S.  70°  W.  from  the  Saunders  mine,  the  dip  is  toward  the  8E. 
and  (piite  steep,  affording  a  distinct  synclinal  structure,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  5.  Xear  the  southern  end  of  the  belt  at  Toshes, 
in  Pittsylvania  county,  the  openings  at  the  Hennett  mine  show 
a  variable  dip  to  the  SE.,  which  is  much  flatter  than  in  the 
Campbell  county  area,  the  probable  average  being  about  20°. 
Outcrops  of  the  schist  at  other  places  in  this  vicinity  gave  con- 
cordant results  in  dip.  As  indicated  in  the  measurements  of 
dip  on  the  two  ends  of  the  belt,  the  folding  has  not  been  of 
uniform  intensity.  At  the  northeastern  end  the  folding  is 
steeper  and  of  a  more  closed  type,  while  at  the  southwestern 
end  it  is  flatter  and  of  a  more  open  type. 

{e)  Mines. — In  Campbell  county  the  principal  mines  are  the 
Hewitt,  Saunders,  rhillips.  and  Anthony,  grouped  near  together 
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ami  within  a  few  miles  east  and  SE.  of  Evington.  Of  these,  the 
Hewitt  mine  lias  been  the  most  extensively  worked.  It  is 
located  on  the  west  side  of  Fhit  creek,  about  2.5  miles  from 
Evington,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  Saunders  and 
Phillips  mines.  It  was  worked  almost  continuously  from  1874 
until  1004,  when  it  was  abandoned  on  account  of  water.  It  is 
developed  by  numerous  shafts  and  drifts,  the  greatest  depth 
reached  in  mining  being  about  160  ft.  This  depth  extends  be- 
low the  local  water-level,  making  it  necessary  to  pump  the  water 
from  the  openings,  which  was  troublesome,  and  finally  led  to 
suspension  of  work.  The  strike  of  the  rocks  is  N.  55°  E.,  with  a 
steep  SE.  dip.  The  limestone  wnth  which  the  barite  is  asso- 
ciated has  a  thickness  of  about  60  ft.,  and  is  underlain  by  a 
quartzite-schist  on  the  northwest  side,  locally  designated  the 
foot-wall,  and  overlain  by  a  thinly  foliated  mica-schist  on  the 
northeast  side,  locally  called  the  hanging-wall.  As  described 
above,  the  ore  occurs,  here  and  elsewhere  in  this  belt,  as  irregu- 
lar bodies  replacing  the  limestone,  and  as  irregular  rounded 
nodules  and  masses  in  a  black  manganiferous  and  ferruginous 
clay,  locally  called  umber. 

The  Saunders  and  Phillips  mines  adjoin  each  other,  and  are 
located  on  the  crest  of  a  well-defined  KE.-SW.  ridge  on  the 
east  side  of  Flat  creek,  about  3  miles  east  of  Evington.  The 
developments  comprise  shafts,  pits,  and  tunnels,  the  deepest  one 
of  which  does  not  exceed  100  ft.  The  first  openings  were  made 
about  20  years  ago.  The  rock  associations  ^re  identical  with 
those  described  at  the  Hewitt  mine.  The  strike  of  the  schist 
is  X.  30°  K.  and  the  dip  X.  60°-65°  W.  About  2  miles  SW. 
of  the  Saunders  mine  is  the  Anthony  mine,  which  has  produced 
a  considerable  quantity  of  ore. 

The  barite  area  in  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  Pittsyl- 
vania county  has  been  more  extensively  worked  than  any 
other  part  of  the  belt.  It  has  been  developed  by  a  large 
number  of  minjjs,  grouped  in  two  nearly  parallel  belts  on  either 
side  of  Pig  river,  just  south  of  its  entrance  into  Koanoke  river. 
Beginning  at  the  northeast  end  the  easternmost  belt,  trending 
approximately  NE.-SW.,  has  been  develo[)ed  by  the  following 
mines:  Berger,  Ramsay,  Bennett,  Parker,  Thompson,  and  Dry- 
den  Wright.  This  belt  lies  approximately  0.75  mile  east  of 
Toshes.    The  westernmost  belt  is  developed  by  the  Tom  Wright 
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mine,  1  mile  east  of  Sandy  Level,  and  by  the  Ilatcliet,  Meas, 
and  Davis  mines  SW.  of  Sandy  Levtd. 

The  Thompson  mine  is  reported  to  have  been  the  first  one 
opened  in  the  area;  followed  by  the  Parker,  Berber,  Bennett, 
and  Ramsay,  in  the  order  named.  The  first  four  of  these  were 
worked  more  than  25  years  ago,  and  the  barite  produced  from 
each  mine  was  very  large  in  quantity  and  excellent  in  quality. 
Except  the  Bennett  mine,  which  is  operating  at  present,  the 
others  liave  been  idle  for  some  years,  and  very  little  could  be 
seen  at  the  time  of  my  examination  in  September,  1006. 

The  mines  in  this  area  were  develo[)ed  by  numerous  shafts 
and  drifts  and  some  open  work.  The  greatest  depth  yet 
reache<l  in  mining  is  120  ft.,  the  depth  of  the  working-shaft  at 
the  Bennett  mine.  A  description  of  this  mine,  one  of  the 
most  extensively  worked  in  the  district,  and  the  only  one  in 
operation  in  1906,  may  be  tiiken  as  typical  of  the  area. 

The  rock-succession  at  the  Bennett  mine  is  shown  in  Fig.  3, 
which  represents  a  vertical  section  of  the  120- ft.  shaft.  As 
shown  in  this  sketch,  and  also  in  Fig.  4,  the  wall-rock  is  coarse- 
grained, thiidy-foliated  mica-schist,  intersected  by  pegmatite 
dikes  composed  of  a  coarse  crystallization  of  feldspar  and  quartz. 
The  fresh  mica-schist  is  exposed  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
where  it  is  penetrated  for  a  depth  of  20  ft.,  the  overlying  rock 
being  a  black  manganiferous  and  ferruginous  clay,  usually  tliinly 
foliated,  and  derived  from  a  lime-schist.  A  similar  black  clay 
also  underlies  the  limestone,  occurring  between  it  and  the  fresh 
mica-fechist.  The  limestone,  which  is  a  coarsely  crystalline 
marble  and  charged  to  a  small  degree  with  both  sulphide  and 
silicate  minerals,  is  40  ft.  thick,  and  occurs  between  the  two 
layers  of  black  clay. 

The  barite  is  associated  with  both  the  limestone  and  the  black 
clay,  in  part  as  a  replacement  of  the  limestone,  and  as  irregu- 
lar, rounded  masses  and  nodules  in  the  over-  and  under-lying 
clays.  The  largest  concentration  of  the  barite  is  between  the 
limestone  and  the  schist,  and  it  has  an  average  thickness  of 
about  10  ft.  The  contact  between  the  barite  layer  and  the 
limestone  is  very  irregular,  the  ore  often  penetrating  far  into 
the  limestone,  as  shown  in  Figs.  8  and  4.  The  contact  between 
the  barite  and  the  micai-schist  is  sharply  contrasted  with  that 
made  with   the   limestone,  und   is  sharply  defined   and  quite 
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regular.  The  barite  is  massive-granular,  moderately  coarsely 
crystalline,  and  of  good  white  color.  Five  grades  of  the  ore 
are  made  and  marketed. 

As  indicated  on  map.  Fig.  2,  numerous  other  openings  have 
been  made  between  the  Evington  group  of  mines  and  the 
Toshes-Sandy  Level  group.  Of  these,  perhaps  the  Maddox 
mine  is  one  of  the  most  important  if  not  the  most  important. 
It  is  located  about  one  mile  SW.  of  Otter  river  station.  Barite 
of  excellent  quality  and  in  large  quantity  was  mined,  but  the 
mine  has  not  been  operated  in  recent  years  on  account  of  water, 
which  makes  the  mining  too  expensive. 

2.  Bedford  County  Area. 

Barite  occurs  and  has  been  mined  at  a  number  of  diiFerent 
points  in  Bedford  county.  Several  mines  near  the  Campbell 
county  line  have  yielded  large  quantities  of  the  mineral.  In 
the  western  part  of  the  county,  between  Bedford  City  and 
Roanoke,  a  recent  operation  shows  an  interesting  occurrence 
of  the  mineral.  The  deposit  lies  about  3  miles  NW.  from 
Thaxton,  and  is  reported  to  have  been  first  opened  in  1866, 
when  a  small  quantity  of  the  barite  was  shipped  to  Baltimore. 
It  was  re-opened  again  during  the  fall  of  1906.  The  barite 
occurs  in  a  completely-schistose  coarse-grained  granite  filling  a 
fracture.  Some  distance  away  from  the  fracture  the  granite  is 
entirely  massive  and  porphyritic,  the  feldspar  phenocrysts  being 
of  large  dimensions. 

As  nearly  as  could  be  determined,  the  fracture  has  a  K.  10° 
to  20°  E.  course,  and  dips  about  60°  SE.  An  open  cut  about 
20  ft.  deep  has  been  made  along  the  course  of  the  fracture  for 
a  dirttance  of  about  450  ft.  The  granite  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
fracture  is  deeply  decayed,  although  the  fracture  is  distinctly 
shown  at  one  end  of  the  cut  whore  it  carries  no  barite. 

The  barite  is  crystalline,  and  varies  in  color  from  white  to 
deep  blue-gray.  In  places,  much  galenite  in  small  grains  and 
occa«ional  sphalerite  are  disseminated  through  the  barite.  It 
secmg  quite  probable  that  the  source  of  the  barium  has  been 
from  the  feldspar  of  the  granite.  The  associated  galena  and 
Bphalerite  indicate  that  they  were  deposited  contemporaneously 
with  the  barite.  Whether  they  were  introduced  as  soluble 
sulphides  and  deposited  as  such,  or  whether  they  were  intro- 
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duced  as  sulphates  and  subsequently  reduced  to  the  sulphide 
form,  there  is  no  evidence. 

3.  Louisa  County  Area, 

Barite  occurrence  and  mining  in  Louisa  county  are  limited 
to  the  Walker  place,  0.75  mile  south  of  Mcchanicsville,  and 
3  miles  south  of  east  from  Lindsay,  the  nearest  railway-point. 
The  openings  comprise  a  number  of  tost-pits  and  several  shafts, 
the  deepest  one  of  which  is  between  70  and  80  ft.  Mining  had 
been  temporarily  suspended  for  several  months  prior  to  my 
visit  and  the  openings  were  filled  with  water,  which  prevented 
entering  them  for  study  of  the  ore-  and  rock-relations. 

The  area,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  crystalline  region  east 
of  the  Blue  Kidge,  is  topographically  a  nearly  flat,  gently 
undulating  surface,  averaging  about  500  ft.  above  mean  tide- 
level. 

The  rocks  are  metamorpliic  crystalline  schists  of  probable 
sedimentary  origin.  They  are  very  thinly  foliated  micaceous 
schists,  considerably  altered,  the  foliation-planes  of  which  are 
so  regular  and  closely  spaced  as  to  be  called,  locally,  slates. 
They  strike  approximately  NE.-SW.  and  observe  a  general 
southeast  dip,  with  a  jtrobable  average  of  about  45°.  E.\po- 
sures  of  the  rock  are  rare  because  of  the  considerable  depth  of 
residual  decay,  chiefly  gray  and  red  clays.  Quartz-fragments, 
both  large  an<l  small,  frequently  litter  the  surface,  indicating 
quartz-veins  or  vein-like  masses  interleaved  with  and  cutting 
across  the  foliation  of  the  schists.  Careful  search  failed  to  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  limestone,  and  close  inquiry  further  con- 
tirnie<l  its  absence. 

K.xamiiuition  of  the  ore  was  necessarily  confined  to  the 
dumps.  The  ore  is  a  moderately  white  grade  of  coarsely  crys- 
tallized barite,  remarkably  free  from  impurities  other  than  the 
usual  discoloration  from  the  red  iron  o.\i<le.  Several  lumps  of 
the  ore  showed  cavities  filled  with  nearly  perfect  (juartz-crys- 
tals.  Drused  surfaces  of  large  tabular  barite-crystals  are  abun- 
dant. The  ore  was  traced  from  the  surface  downward  in  the 
openings,  observing  a  general  but  variable  dip  toward  the 
southeast.  It  is  reported  to  be  |K)ckety  in  mode  of  occurrence, 
widening  and  narrowing  nharply  and  freipiently,  but  having  u 
thickness  of  about  3  ft.  where  worked  in  the  deep  shaft. 
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Evidence  is  apparently  lacking  for  regarding  the  ore  as  a  re- 
placement-deposit. It  probably  represents  a  filling  of  an  irregu- 
lar fracture  in  the  crystalline  schists,  the  barium  salt  of  which 
was  probably  derived  from  some  mineral  or  minerals,  possibly 
feldspar,  composing  the  surrounding  rocks. 

VI.  The  Valley  (Paleozoic)  Region  of  Southwest  Virginia. 

The  Virginia  Valley  region  lies  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
comprises  a  vast  thickness  of  Paleozoic  sediments,  the  principal 
member  of  which  is  the  Valley  or  Shenandoah  limestone,  separ- 
able into  several  divisions,  of  Cambro-Ordovician  age.  Barite 
occurs  in  a  number  of  counties  in  the  middle  and  northern 
parts  of  the  Valley,  but  mining  of  it  in  the  Valley  province  has 
been  confined  largely  to  Russell,  Smyth,  and  Tazewell  counties 
in  southwest  Virginia.  Wherever  commercial  deposits  of 
barite  have  been  opened  in  this  province  they  have  been  found 
in  association  with  the  Shenandoah  limestone  or  its  residual 
decay.  Within  recent  years,  mining-operations  have  been 
limited  to  Tazewell  and  Russell  counties. 

1.  Mode  of  Occurrence. 

In  southwest  Virginia  the  barite  is  in  association  with  the 
Shenandoah  limestone  or  its  residual  decay.  It  observes 
certain  minor  variations  of  occurrence  from  place  to  place. 
It  fills  in  part,  at  least,  fractures  in  the  limestone,  and  in 
part  it  replaces  the  limestone.  These  occurrences  of  barite 
in  the  limestone  are  fairly  well  shown  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  Wythe  county.  Here  the  mineral  associations  with  barite 
are  limonite,  s[)halerite,  galenite,  pyrite,  and  occasional  fluorite, 
in  certain  openings  named  below,  from  which  iron-  and  zinc- 
,ore8  have  been  mined.  In  the  Tazewell-Russell  counties  area 
the  common  associates  are  limonite  and  calcite,  with  some 
eiderite,  and  occasional  fluorite. 

In  addition  to  its  occurrence  in  the  fresh  limestone,  the 
barite  is  found  as  small  and  large  nodules  irregularly  distrib- 
uted through  the  red  clay  resulting  from  the  decay  of  the 
limestone.  Variation  in  local  occurrence  and  in  mineral  asso- 
ciation is  brought  out  in  the  following  description  of  the  in- 
dividual areas. 
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2.    Wythe   County  Area. 

Ill  the  soutliorn  part  of  Wythe  county,  and  near  the  eastern 
margin  of  the  Slienandoah  limestone,  barite  occurs  in  associa- 
tion with  the  metallic  ores  in  some  of  tlie  zinc-  and  iron-mines. 
No  attention  has  been  given  to  the  mining  of  barite  in  this 
locality,  nor  is  it  known  whether  commercial  deposits  of  the 
mineral  exist. 

In  several  of  the  brown-iron-ore  pits  at  Ivanhoe,  barite  has 
been  observed  in  some  of  the  limestone  pinnacles  as  irregular 
j»orous  or  cellular  masses  intimately  associated  at  times  with 
pyrite,  sphalerite,  and  galenite.  These  latter  minerals,  sul- 
j)hides,  were  noted  in  several  instances  as  inclosures  in  the 
barite,  and  the  barite  replaces  in  i>art  the  limestone.  Northeast 
of  Ivanhoe,  at  the  Bertha  zinc-mines,  which  have  been  oi)erated 
for  several  years  for  iron-ore,  barite  is  found  in  places  as  loose 
nodules  imbedded  in  the  red  clay  derived  from  the  limestone 
decav. 

About  0.5  mile  NE.  of  Bertha,  at  the  Barren  Springs  iron- 
ore  pits,  barite  is  again  found  similarly  occurring.  The  mode 
of  occurrence  and  the  associations  of  the  barite  in  the  above 
localities  suggest  the  introduction  of  the  barium  salt  along 
fracture-lines  in  the  limestone,  and  part  replacement  of  the 
limestone  by  barite.  Moreover,  there  is  every  reason  for  re- 
garding the  barite,  the  sulphides,  and  the  little  fluorite  found 
as  having  been  brought  in  and  deposited  at  the  same  time. 
Whether  the  sulphides  were  carried  as  soluble  sulpliidos,  or  as 
sulphates  and  (K'|M)sit('d  as  sulpliides,  there  is  no  convincing 
evidence. 

3.  Smyth  County  Area. 

Barite  was  extensively  mined  some  years  ago  near  Marion, 
the  county-seat  of  Smytli  county.  Mining  and  shipping  of 
barite  in  this  county  were  bi«gun  about  1877,  and  the  work 
was  continued  more  or  less  energetically  until  about  1885. 
Some  mining  on  a  small  scale  has  since  been  done  from  time 
to  time.  Barite-mining  in  tliis  county  was  largely  confined  to 
an  area  about  8  miles  west  from  .Marion,  ^^ith  but  a  small 
amount  of  matirial  mined  on  the  east  side  of  the  town.  Most 
of  the  barite  niined  was  prepared  by  several  local  mills,  the 
greater  part  being  prepared  by  the  mill  at  Marion. 
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The  mining  of  barite  was  largely  confined  to  the  lumps  and 
nodules  of  the  mineral  imbedded  in  the  residual  red  clays  de- 
rived from  the  Shenandoah  limestone.  The  barite  nodules 
were  often  mixed  with  cherty  masses  and  broken  or  detached 
pieces  of  limestone.  The  mining  did  not  reach  100  ft.  in 
depth.  In  some  instances  mining  extended  into  the  fresh 
and  hard  limestone.  Gradation  from  the  barite  into  the  lime- 
stone was  shown,  and  in  such  cases  much  care  and  labor  were 
necessary  to  separate  the  two.  The  exposures  of  limestone  in 
some  places  showed  more  or  less  barite  mixed  with  it. 

4.    The  Russell' Tazewell  Counties  Area. 

Extensive  deposits  of  barite  are  found  in  Russell  and  Taze- 
well counties,  these  being  the  largest  producers  of  barite  at 
present  in  the  State.  Geographically,  the  distribution  of  the 
barite  in  these  two  counties  is  chiefly  along  the  southern  slope 
of  Kent  Ridge  and  its  prolongation  NE.-SW.  along  the  valley 


Fig.  6. — STRrcruRE  Section  Along  Line  A — A  of  Fig.  9,  Showing  Struc- 
tural Relations  of  the  Barite  and  Rocks,  a  is  Barite.  Adapted 
from  Tazeurll  Folio,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 


Fio.  7. — Structure  Set.tion  Along  Line  B — B  of  Fig.  9,  Showing  Struc- 
tural Relations  of  the  Barite  and  Rocks.  Black  is  Barite. 
Adr)[)tfd  from  T<izewdl  Folio ^   U.  S.  Geoloyiad  Survey. 

of  Clinch  river,  extending  from  near  North  Tazewell  to  near 
Lebanon,  a  distance  of  more  than  30  miles,  partly  shown  in 
Fi^'.  0. 

liarite  ha.s  been  mined  at  numerous  points  along  this  NE.- 
S\V.  belt,  the  principal  mines  l^eing  near  North  Tazewell  ;  3 
miles  south  of  Richlands;  3  miles  from  Ilonaker  on  the  Clinch 
river;  and  on  the  southwestern  end  of  the  belt  near  Lebanon. 
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Throughout  this  belt  the  barite  is  found  in  the  u[>per  por- 
tion of  the  Knox  dolomite  and  its  residual  decay.  Sections, 
Figs.  6  and  7,  show  the  structural  relations  of  the  Knox  dolo- 
mite and  the  adjacent  rocks  on  the  northwest  and  southeast, 
near  Sword  creek  and  Richlands,  in  Tazewell  county. 

The  barite  occurs  as  small  and  large  lumps  of  irregular 
shapes  assembled  in  the  residual  clay  of  the  limestone,  and  in 
pocket-form  and  vein-like  bodies  filling  spaces  in  the  lime- 
stone, and  in  part  replacing  the  limestone.  Fig.  8  illustrates 
one  of  the  principal  modes  of  occurrence  of  barite  in  this  area. 
The  barite  is  crystalline,  of  good  white  quality,  and  in  most 
j>laces  is  quite  frte  from  impurities.  The  mines  of  the  Clinch 
Valley  Barytes  Co.,  near  Ilonaker  and  Gardner,  show  a  coarsely- 
crystalline  white  barite,  in  platy,  more  or  less  radiate  masses — 


Fig.  8.-— Principal  Mode  ok  Ortvunryrr.  of  Barite  in  RrraKLL  and 

a  structure  which  is  strongly  emphasized  on  weathered  sur- 
faces of  the  ore.  The  commonest  impurity  at  these  mines  is 
iron  oxide,  mostly  in  the  form  of  limonite.  Manganese  oxide 
occurs  but  sparsely,  or  not  at  all.  In  one  of  the  pits  a  little 
violet  tluorite  and  small  fragments  of  green  chert  were  noted 
in  association  with  the  ore. 

Tiie  greatest  depth  attained  in  mining  is  103  tt.  at  the  mines 
of  the  Pittwburg  Baryta  A  Milling  Corporation  on  the  northeast 
end  of  the  belt.  .Most  of  the  mining  done  has  been  for  the 
lump  or  nodular  ore  occurring  in  the  limestone  clays,  won  fri»m 
shallow  open  pits  and  cuts.  Some  hard-rock  mining  in  the 
VOL.  XXX  VI 1 1.— 45 
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limestone  has  been  done  in  pliices.  It  is  probable  that  in  the 
future  much  limestone-ore  will  be  mined,  since  large  bodies  of 
excellent  grade  material  are  exposed  at  several  places  along  the 
belt,  especially  on  the  properties  of  the  Pittsburg  Baryta  k 
Milling  Corporation. 

At  the  NE.  end  of  the  belt  an  ore-bod v  4  ft.  wide  lias  been 
mined  to  a  depth  of  22  ft.  and  for  a  distance  of  more  than  300 
ft.  The  ore  has  been  tested  to  a  depth  of  more  than  100  ft. 
without  indications  of  its  exhaustion.  Preparations  are  being 
made  to  mine  this  ore-body  to  a  greater  depth.  The  barite 
occurs  in  vein- like  bodies  in  the  limestone,  i?*  very  white,  free 
from  impurities,  and  makes  the  best  "  snow-tlake  "  grade  manu- 
factured by  the  company.  On  the  extreme  southwest  end  of 
the  belt,  near  Finney,  the  properties  of  the  same  company  show 
ore-bodies  in  the  limestone  of  the  same  white  and  otherwise 
excellent  grade  of  ore  as  that  described  above  on  the  northeast 
end.  Three  miles  south  of  Kiehlands  this  company  has  mined 
more  than  6,000  tons  of  barite  from  its  [jroperty.  Uidike  the 
ore  described  above  on  the  two  ends  of  the  belt,  that  south  of 
Kiehlands  is  lump  ore  mined  from  the  red  limestone  clays. 

\'II.  Genesis  of  the  Barite-Deposits. 

The  work  of  F.  W.  Clarke,  Sandberger,  and  others,  demon- 
strates the  wide  distribution  of  barium  in  rocks,  usually  present 
only  in  minute  traces,  but  not  infrecjuently  in  appreciable 
quantity.  In  the  absence  of  necessary  chemical  work  on  the 
Virginia  rocks  in  which  the  barite-deposits  are  found,  but  from 
the  lield-character  an<l  relations  of  the  deposits,  it  seems  rea- 
>onable  to  assume  that  the  source  of  the  barium  was  largely 
if  not  entirely  from  the  rocks  in  which  the  deposits  are  now 
found.     There  is  no  evidence  in  support  of  a  deep  circulation. 

The  barium  of  the  Valley  barite-deposits  is  believed  to  have 
l)een  derived  from  the  Slienand(»ah  limestone,  the  roek  in  which 
the  deposits  are  found.  Of  that  forming  the  deposits  east  of 
the  Blue  Kidge  in  Piednn)nt,  Virginia,  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
whether  the  barium  wa>*  derived  from  the  crystalline  scliists  or 
from  the  associated  limestone-masses,  or  from  both.  It  is  rea- 
sonably certain,  however,  tliat  the  source  of  the  barium  in  the 
deposit  near  Thaxton,  Bedfonl  county,  wua  the  silicate  min- 
erals of  the  granite,  probably  the  feldspar. 
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The  barium  was  probably  liberated  and  carried  in  solution 
as  the  soluble  bicarbonate  when,  under  proper  conditions,  it 
was  precipitated  as  the  insoluble  sulphate.  Some  recent 
laboratory  experiments  made  by  Dickson  with  solutions  of 
barium  carbonate  on  selenite-crystals  and  pure  anhydrite  in 
the  presence  of  CO,,  and  on  pyrite-crystals  in  the  presence  of 
an  oxidizing  agent,  11,0.^,  resulted  in  each  case  in  the  precipi- 
tation of  barium  sulphate.  The  presence  of  pyrite  in  the  Vir- 
ginia rocks  may  suggest  the  possibility  of  its  connection  as  a 
precipitating-agent  in  the  formation  of  the  barite-deposits,  but 
lack  of  sufficient  data  renders  it  impossible  at  this  time  to 
state  the  conditions  under  which  the  precipitation  of  the  barium 
sulphate  took  place  and  the  agents  involved. 

VIII.  Methods  of  Mining. 

Mining  of  barite  in  Virginia  is  surface-work,  with  no  deep 
mining  in  any  part  of  the  State.  The  greatest  depth  yet 
reached  in  any  of  the  mines  is  160  ft,  in  a  shaft  recently  oper- 
ated at  the  Hewitt  mine,  in  Campbell  county.  In  the  crystal- 
line area  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  the  ore  is  won  by  vertical 
timbered  shafts  and  drifts  which  follow  the  direction  of  the 
ore-bodies.  The  machinery  employed  is  simple,  light,  and 
inexpensive.  In  the  limestone  belt  of  southwest  Virginia  the 
mining  is  shallow  and  largely  by  open-pit  work.  Blasting  is 
necessary  for  breaking  down  the  ore  in  the  fresh  limestone. 

IX.  Preparation  of  the  Ore. 

For  the  removal  of  impurities  from  the  better  grades  of 
merchantable  ore,  washing,  bleaching,  and  grinding,  and  occa- 
sionally jigging,  are  the  only  necessary  operations.  The  com- 
mon impurities  in  the  best  grades  of  ore  include  the  iron  oxide 
and  manganese  oxide,  limestone,  clay,  and  sand.  The  ore  in 
the  limcrttone  in  the  Valley  region  of  southwest  Virginia  is 
both  jigged  and  washed  before  bleaching  and  grinding.  The 
preparatioii  of  barite  has  been  described  by  lliggins.^ 

'  Barytet  and  It»  Preparation  for  the  Market,  Enfjineering  News,  vol.  Hii.,  p. 
196 '1905)  ;  Bleaching  Barytes,  Enrjinetrxng  and  Mining  Jmrnal,  vol.  Ixxix.,  p. 
465(1900). 
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X.  Barite-Mills. 

The  barite  mined  in  Virginia  is  prepared  for  market  at  the 
followin<r  plants:  The  plant  at  Lynchburt^,  owned  by  Xulsen, 
Klein  k  Krausse;  the  plant  at  Ilonaker,  owned  by  the  Clinch 
Valley  Barytes  Company;  the  plant  at  Riclilands,  owned  by  the 
Pittsburg  Barytes  &  Milling  Corporation;  and  the  plant  at 
Bristol,  owned  by  John  T.  Williams  k  Sons. 

All  except  the  Lynchburg  plant  are  situated  in  southwest 
Virginia.  These  mills  are  modern,  of  large  capacity,  and  fully 
equipped  with  machinery. 

XT.  Conclusions. 

From  the  description  tletailed  above  of  barite  occurrence  in 
the  Virginia  areas  the  following  general  facts  are  deducible : 

(1)  With  two  exceptions,  the  barite-deposits  are  associated 
with  limestone  or  its  resi<lual  decay.  These  exceptiofis  show 
the  occurrence  of  the  barite  in  crystalline  siliceous  rocks  more 
or  less  remote  from  limestone  masses. 

(2)  The  occurrence  of  the  barite  in  the  limestone  is  partly 
as  a  replacement,  and  partly  as  vein-like  masses  tilling  frac- 
tures; and  in  the  residual  days  as  loose  nodular  masses  irregu- 
larly assembled  and  of  different  sizes  and  sliapes.  In  each  of 
these  occurrences  the  barite  is  crystalline  in  texture,  and  is  the 
result  of  solution  and  deposition. 

(3)  The  barite  and  associated  minerals  suggest  deposition 
from  reasonably-shallow  circulations.  The  barite  is  believed  to 
have  been  largely,  if  not  entirely,  derived,  in  most  cases,  from 
the  rocks  in  which  the  concentrations  arc  now  touiid. 
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The    Promontorio    Silver-Mine,  Durango,  Mexico. 

BY  FRANCIS  CHURCH  LINCOLN,*  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
(Toronto  Meeting,  July,  1907.) 

I.  Situation  and  Surroundings. 

The  rromontorio  mine  is  situated  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  Sierra  San  Francisco  de  Coneto,  in  the  town  of  Promon- 
torio, Partido  of  El  Oro,  State  of  Durango,  Mexico.  As  shown 
in  the  sketch-map.  Fig.  1,  the  nearest  railroad  station  is  Chin- 
acates  on  the  Mexican  International  Railroad,  82  miles  north 
of  the  city  of  Durango.  The  mine  is  16  miles  north  of  the  sta- 
tion hy  air-line.  It  is  reached  by  means  of  a  good  wagon-road 
which  first  crosses  the  Guatimape  Plain,  passing  the  ranches 
of  San  Antonio  and  San  Julian,  to  Estacion — a  distance  of 
about  15.5  miles — and  then  entering  the  mountains  crosses  the 
Sierra  to  Promontorio — a  further  distance  of  11.5  miles — 
making  in  all  a  distance  of  27  miles  by  road  from  railroad  to 
mine. 

Promontorio  is  just  beyond  the  summit  of  the  range,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  8,000  ft.  above  sea-level,  or  1,350  ft.  above 
the  Chinacates  station.  The  Castillo  de  San  Francisco,  the 
highest  peak  in  the  Sierra,  has  an  altitude  of  10,000  ft.,  and 
the  Promontorio  road  crosses  the  summit  of  the  ridge  at  an  ele- 
vation of  9,000  ft.  by  a  pass  just  below  this  peak  known  as  the 
Puerto  del  Almagre.  The  Promontorio  mill  is  situated  at  Santa 
Ines,  2  miles  h>y  tram  or  3  miles  by  wagon-road  to  the  north  of 
Promontorio  and  about  600  ft.  lower. 

The  Sierra  San  Francisco  de  Coneto  decreases  in  height 
towards  the  north  and  west  till  it  comes  to  an  end  at  the  Mel- 
chor  Arroyo  on  the  ranches  of  Melchor  and  Ramos.  Beyond 
this  arroyo  another  range,  the  Sierra  de  la  Candela,  begins. 
In  the  vicirjity  of  the  Promontorio  mine  the  hills  are  very 
rugged  and  the  surface  is  furrowed  by  ravines  which  contain 
running  streams  during  the   rainy  season — July,  August  and 

•  Fellow  in  Geology,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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September — but  are  dry  throufcbout  tlie  rest  of  the  year.    Fig. 
2  ie  a  view  of  the  Promoiitorio  mine,  looking  east,  showing  the 
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Kifiigio  Hliaft-houBe  in  the  ravine,  the  San  Joa(|uin  dump  on 
the  hill,  the  adminiHtration  buihiingrt  on  the  left,  and  the  power- 
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house  on  the  riiiht.  Fig.  3  is  another  view,  looking  northward. 
The  nearest  permanent  flowing  water  is  the  Melehor  Arroyo,  a 
good-sized  stream  which  might  be  utilized  for  powder.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  large  pine-trees  are  still  standing  on  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  immediately  adjacent  to  the  mine,  while  a 
short  distance  away,  oaks  and  other  small  trees  are  fairly 
abundant  as  well,  promising  a  readily  available  supply  of  mine- 
timbers  and  tire-wood  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

II.  The  Country-Rock. 

The  country-rock  of  Promontorio  is  a  rhyolite-porphyry. 
The  ground-mass  is  glassy,  showing  flow-lines,  and  the  pheno- 
crysts  are  large  quartzes  and  orthoclases,  together  with  smaller 
and  somewhat  altered  hornblendes.  Small  grains  of  magnetite 
are  rather  plentiful,  and  a  much  lesser  number  of  little  crystals 
of  pyrite  are  to  be  seen.  The  rock  is,  therefore,  a  typical  rhyo- 
litc-})orphyry,  and  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  Tertiary  rhyo- 
lites  so  common  throughout  the  Sierra  Madre  of  Mexico. 

Of  special  interest  are  the  inclusions.  The  principal  ones 
are  small,  dark,  angular  fragments,  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter, 
which  are  distributed  rather  plentifully  in  some  parts  of  the 
porphyry.  Microscopic  examination  shows  these  inclusions  to 
be  fragments  of  andesite  and  dacite,  which  were  evidently 
broken  from  older  rocks  and  brought  up  from  a  depth  by  the 
rhyolite-porphyry.  Occasional  rounded  pieces  of  binary  granite, 
from  several  inches  to  a  foot  in  diameter,  are  also  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  porphyry.  These  may  have  been  broken  oft* 
from  underlying-rock  like  the  andesite  and  dacite;  or  they 
may  be  simply  segregations,  since  they  are  composed  of  quartz 
and  orthoclase,  the  commonest  phenocrysts  of  the  porphyry. 
According  to  Ordonez,*  the  succession  of  Tertiary  eru})tives  in 
Mexico  is  similar  in  all  districts,  and  may  be  summarized  as 
follows  : 

Group  No.  6,  Basalts — Andesitic  basalts. 
Group  No.  5,  I>;icite« — Andesites. 
Group  No.  4,  Khyfjlitc-s. 
Gnxip  No.  'i.  ArxieMJU'S — Daoites. 
Group  No.  2,  Diorites— I>iaba.ses. 
Group  No.  1,  Granites — Granulites. 


•  I^M  Khyolitas  de  Mexico,  Bolelin  del  Innlitulo  GeolCgico  de  Mexico,  No.  14,  p. 
66(1900). 
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If  this  order  is  correct,  the  Promontorio  rhyulite-purphvry  he- 
long's  to  group  No.  4.     The  chirk  inclusions   in   this  porphyry 


< 


sliow  that  irn.up  N.».  ^  is  n-prt'si-ntiMl  in  dt-pth  hy  hi)th  innli-site 
and  da<ite;  the  hinary  granite,  if  not  a  Hegn-gation,  is  repre- 
sentative of  group  No.  1  ;  hut  inehisioiiK  indieating  tlie  ex- 
istence of  group  No.  2  have  not  been  diseovered. 
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The   J'roiiiontorio   country-rook   lias   a  well-developed  joint 
struoture.     It  is  split  into  sheets  which  range  from  less  than 


an  inch  to  more  tlian  a  foot  in  tliickiMiss  and  are  of  con- 
siderable length  and  breadth.  Th('  ntrike  of  these  sheets  is 
about  N.  20^  W.  (magnetic),  and  their  dij)  nearly  vertical  l)ul 
inclining  slightly  towards  the  northeast. 
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The  onlv  other  rock  in  the  vicinitv  of  Proinontorio  is  a  rhvo- 
lite  which  caps  the  range.  At  Coneto,  28  miles  SE.,  there  is 
an  outcrop  of  andesite  of  similar  character  to  that  of  the  in- 
clusions in  the  porphyr}'. 

III.  The  Vkin. 

The  Promontorio  vein  strikes  through  the  rhyolite-porphyry 
N.  55°  W.  (magnetic).  Its  dip  is  vertical  at  the  surface,  inclin- 
ing towards  the  SW.  in  depth.  Thus  it  cuts  the  joint-planes  of 
the  porphyry  at  an  acute  angle  in  hoth  strike  and  dip.  The 
Promontorio  vein  proper  has  heen  followed  beneath  ground 
for  a  horizontal  distance  of  2,060  ft.,  but  it  cannot  be  traced 
so  far  upon  the  surface  because  of  the  covering  of  soil.  Below 
ground  the  vein  still  continues  towards  the  SH,  while  to  the 
NW.  it  forks,  and  the  West  vein,  proceeding  from  the  hang- 
ing-wall of  the  Promontorio  vein  proper,  has  been  followed  an 
additional  distance  of  968  ft;.  The  West  vein  can  be  traced  on 
the  surface  much  farther,  and  is  probably  identical  with  the 
LaLuz  vein  tunneled  in  a  prospect  far  to  the  NW.  of  Pro- 
montorio. To  the  SK.  no  vein  has  been  discovered  which  can 
be  ideiititied  with  the  Promontorio  vein.  Hither  the  vein  has 
pinched  out  rapidly  in  that  direction,  or,  jis  seems  much  more 
likely,  the  vein  is  older  than  the  rhyolite  which  makes  it^  ap- 
}K*arance  to  the  8K.  and  has  been  covered  by  it. 

There  are  no  parallel  veins  near  the  Promontorio,  but  there 
are  numerous  cross-courses,  all  of  which  fault  the  NW.part  of 
the  Promontorio  vein  toward  the  ISW.,  the  horizontal  displace- 
ments varying  from  1  to  13  ft.  These  cross-courses  are  in 
some  instances  simple  faults,  while  in  others  they  have  become 
mineralized  and  constitute  veins.  The  most  noteworthy  ex- 
amf)le  is  the  Veta  Dolores,  which  strikes  X.  42°  E.  (magnetic) 
an<l  can  be  traced  as  a  well-detined  (juartz-vein  all  the  way 
from  Santa  Ines  to  itij  junction  with  the  Promontorio  vein — 
-  mih'S — and  for  some  distance  beyond.  Another  important 
cross-course  is  known  as  the  Veta  Atravesada.  It  is  much  less 
marki'd  than  the  \'eta  Dolores,  strikes  N.  28"  E.  (magnetic) 
ami  is  posnibly  identical  with  the  Los  Xaufragos  vein  which 
has  l)een  explored  in  a  pronpect  to  the  SW.  of  Promontorio. 
All  the  cross-courses  dip  steeply  to  the  SE..  wliich  makes  their 
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jiiiK'tions  with  the  rromontorio  vein  pitch  steeply  in  this  direc- 
tion also. 

IV.  The  Ore. 

The  Promontorio  vein  is  frequently  divisible  into  three  dis- 
tinct parts:  1,  a  hanging-wall  portion  of  vein-matter;  2,  an 
intermediate  portion  of  more  or  less  altered  country-rock,  and 
3,  a  foot-wall  portion  of  vein-matter.  The  principal  value  of 
the  ore  is  in  silver,  and  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another,  por- 
tion of  the  vein  is  richest.  In  general,  however,  either  the 
foot-  or  the  hanging-wall  portion  contains  the  most  silver,  and 
the  intermediate  portion  is  most  likely  to  be  ore  when  both 
foot-  and  hanging-wall  portions  are  rich. 

Thus  the  Promontorio  ore  consists  of  vein-matter  and  min- 
eralized country-rock.  The  characteristics  of  the  fresh  coun- 
try-rock have  already  been  described.  It  has  been  mineralized 
in  two  ways:  1,  by  silicification  and  impregnation  with  small 
scattered  grains  of  the  same  sulphides  as  are  found  in  the 
vein-matter ;  and  2,  by  the  precipitation  of  secondary  minerals 
in  joint-cracks  and  decomposed  spots. 

The  common  primary  vein-minerals  are  quartz,  galena,  and 
sphalerite,  less  pyrite,  a  very  little  chalcopyrite,  and  minute 
quantities  of  bornite,  chalcocite,  and  covellite.  The  rare  pri- 
mary vein-minerals  are  tetrahedrite,  chalcocite,  argentite,  and 
native  gohl.  The  oxidized  vein-filling  consists  of  quartz,  kao- 
lin, hematite,  wad,  and  limonite,  with  occasional  films  of  mala- 
chite and  linarite  and  remains  of  the  sulphides.  The  min- 
erals which  have  contributed  to  the  secondary  enrichment 
are  native  silver,  chalcocite,  and  a  little  chalcopyrite.  The 
native  silver  does  not  contain  even  a  trace  of  gold.  Second- 
ary enrichments  occur  both  in  oxidized  portions  of  the  vein 
and  in  tlie  country-rock  of  the  walls  and  horses. 

Considering  the  frequency  with  which  free  silver  is  still  en- 
countered in  the  Promontorio  mine,  the  rather  even  grade  of 
the  ore  is  somewhat  Hur[)riHing.  In  a  systematic  sampling  of 
the  mine,  the  highest  result  obtained  was  263.6  oz.  of  silver 
per  ton,  and  only  12  out  of  1,059  assays  exceeded  150  oz.  per 
ton.  The  ratio  by  weight  of  gold  to  silver  in  the  shipping-ore 
varicB  from  2 :  1,000  to  3  :  1,000  parts.  The  presence  of  small 
amountfi  of  copper-minerals  always  indicates  a  high  silver-con- 
tent, but  in  all  cases  where  neither  copper-minerals  nor  native 
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Bilver  can  be  identified  in  the  vein-filling,  assays  are  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  ore  and  waste. 

When  the  assays  are  plotted  upon  the  mine-map,  it  is  seen 
that  the  ore  is  arranged  in  shoots  which,  like  the  Junctions  be- 
tween the  Promontorio  vein  and  cross-courses,  all  pitch  steeply 
toward  the  SE.  These  shoots  sometimes  parallel  the  faults, 
while  in  other  cases  they  are  cut  by  the  faults  or  occur  in 
unfaulted  parts  of  the  vein.  They  are  usually  long  and  nar- 
row, extending  from  15  to  100  ft.  al<>ng  a  level  and  cutting 
many  levels  on  their  pitch,  j^  fter  continuing  downwards  for 
a  number  of  levels,  shoots  sometimes  pinch  out.  Xew  shoots 
may  come  in  along  the  line  of  the  old  ones,  or  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  intermediate  positions. 

The  shoots  are  either  primary  or  secondary,  both  pitching  in 
the  same  general  direction.  The  [)rimary  shoots  are  distinguish- 
able by  their  comparatively  high  content  of  sulphides,  by  their 
lack  of  secondary  minerals,  and  by  their  habit  of  being  cut  oft 
by  faults  unless  occurring  in  unfaulted  parts  of  the  vein. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  secondary  shoots  are  recognizable 
by  their  low  content  of  sulphides,  by  the  presence  in  their 
richer  portions  of  the  secondary  minerals,  native  silver,  chalco- 
cite,  and  chalcopyrite,  and  by  their  tendency  to  follow  closely 
well-defiiRMl  faults.  The  primary  ore-shoots  are  dominant  in 
the  lower  levels,  the  secondary  in  the  upper.  The  secondary 
ore-shoots  reach  their  maximum  development  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  fourth  level,  where  the  Veta  Dolores  shoot  ex- 
tends liorizontally  for  460  t\.  and  the  Veta  Atravesada  shoot 
for  450  ft. 

None  of  the  cross-veins  have  developed  ore  at  a  <listance  from 
the  Promontorio  vein,  although  small  amounts  of  ore  have  been 
taken  from  some  of  them  near  their  junctions  with  the  Promon- 
torio vein.  Considerable  prospecting  has  been  carried  on,  but 
no  other  mine  has  been  discovered  in  the  district. 

A'.    TliK     KkL.\TIU.N.S    of    THK     PuIMAKV     \   KI.V-Ml.NtKALS. 

Polishe*!  surfaces  of  the  sulphide  ore  were  prepared  and  ex- 
amined micros<*opically  under  the  direction  and  after  the 
methods'  of  Hr.  William  C^iinpbell,  for  wliose  assistance  I  de- 


'   Ecttnnmif  Cieolofjy,  tol.  I.,  pp.  7«M  lo  7.VJ  (  I9M>. 
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sire  to  express  niv  thanks.  The  specimens  consisted,  for  the 
most  part,  of  three  minerals,  galena,  sphalerite,  and  quartz, 
whose  relations  are  ilhistrated  in  Fig.  4.  This  shows  that  the 
sphalerite  was  formed  first.  It  was  fissured,  and  subsequently 
quartz  was  deposited  in  the  fissures,  and  also  in  crystals  on 
the   exterior.      Finally  came   o-alena,  fillino^   the  vuo-s  in  the 


Fio.  4. — Low-Grade  Sulphide  Ore.     (Magnified  80  times).    Kelations  of 
Sphalerite,  Quartz,  and  Galena. 

quartz-vein  and  molding  itself  about  the  previously  deposited 
sphalerite  and  quartz. 

Pyrite  is  an  important  component  of  the  sulphide  ore,  though 
by  no  means  so  plentiful  as  sphalerite,  galena,  or  quartz.  The 
relation  of  pyrite  to  these  minerals  is  clearly  indicated  in  Fig.  5. 
Pyrite  is  there  shown  to  he  incrusted  with  sphalerite,  which 
is,  in  turn,  incrusted  with  quartz-crystals,  while  galena  occupies 
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all  the  remaining  space,  just  as  it  does  in  Fig.  4.  Pyrite,  there- 
fore, clearly  antedates  sphalerite,  and  was  the  first  vein-mineral 
to  be  formed. 

Chalcopyrite  is  a  much  rarer  constituent  of  the  primary  ore. 
Its  usual  mode  of  occurrence,  illustrated  in  Fig.  6,  is  in  grains 
attached  to  the  sphalerite  and  surrounded  by  galena.  In  this 
illustration  one  grain  is  shown  surrounded  by  bornite  and  an- 
other is  intimately  associated  with  covellite.  In  other  speci- 
mens chalcocite  has  been  found  in  similar  relations  with  chal- 


Fio.  5. — I>ow.fiKAi)K  Sn.iMiinK  Ouk.     (Magnified  HO  timen).     Relationb  of 

PyUITK,  SrilAI.KIlITK,   l^rAItT/.    AM>    <iAl.KXA. 

copyritc.  Thi-ne  flgsociatioiis  iiiditato  that  the  minute  amounts 
of  i>ornite,  chalioeite,  ami  eovellite  found  in  the  ore  are  probably 
secondary  and  derived  from  ehalcopyrite.  Chalcopyrite  has  not 
been  found  contiguous  to  (juartz,  but  sinee  it  is  entirely  absent 
from  quartz-veins  in  splialerite  and  present  in  galemv-veins  in  this 
same  mineral,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  it  is  later  than  the 
(juartz.  The  secondary  copper-minerals  assoeiated  with  grains 
of  pyrite  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  7,  whieh  shows  that  tlie  bornite 
is  younger  than  the  quartz  and  ohier  than  the  chalcocite. 
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The  order  of  succession  of  the  minerals  in  the  primary  ore 
of  Promontorio  is  therefore:  1,  pyrite ;  2,  sphalerite;  (period 
of  crushing) ;   3,  quartz ;  4,  chalcopyrite ;   5,  galena. 


y///v^''''V,Ci  t^  L  E  N  A^///^ 


Fio.  6. — Mediu^i-Grade  Sulphide  Ore.    (Magnified  80  times).     Relations 
OF  Sphalerite,  Chalcopyrite,  Covellite,  Bornite,  and  Galena. 


Fio.  7.— MKiJitM-GRADE  Sulphide  Ore.     (Magnified  80  times).     Relations 
OK  Pyrite,  Quartz,  Bornite,  Chalcocite,  and  (jalena. 

Rich  primary  minerals  are  exceedingly  rare  at  the  Promon- 
torio mine.     They  play  no  recognized  part  in  the  mine's  pro- 
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(luction,  although  they  are  probably  present  in  minute  amounts 
in  the  ordinary  primary  ore. 

A  specimen  of  rich  ore  obtained  from  the  fourth  level  is  ap- 
parently of  primary  oriijin.  It  consists  of  numerous  metallic 
gray  stringers  and  veinlets  in  milky  white  quartz.  Polished 
surfaces,  examined  under  the  microscope,  show  the  cavity- 
fillings  to  consist  of  tetrahedrite,  chalcocite,  argentite,  and 
native  gold,  arranged  as  illustrated  by  Figs.  8  and  9.  (These 
minerals  were  identified  by  methods  which  I  developed  and 
shall  soon  publish.) 


$^CHALCOCITL 


Tio.  8. — Hioii-(iRAi>E  SiLPiiiDE  Ore.     rMojniifit'J  2<H)  time«>.     Rki.atioxs  of 

QrAHT7,  CfOLIi,  TFrrUAIIKIiKITE,  ('IIAUXK.ITK,   ASI»  AlU>KXTIT»- 

Quartz  was  deposited,  then  shattered,  and  native  gold  de- 
posited upon  it  in  small  isolated  crystals.  Tetrahedrite  came 
next,  forming  (U'tached  crystals  also,  which  occasionally  sur- 
roun<K*<l  gold.  A  crust  of  chalcocite  then  forme<l  over  all, 
and  what  gold  ha«l  not  already  been  involved  in  tetrahedrite 
l)ecame  surrt»un<led  by  chalcocite.  This  is  indicated  by  Fig.  9. 
The  section  of  veinlet  there  represented  was  completely  tilled 
with  chab'ocite,  but  in  most  instances  the  central  parts  of  the 
crevices  were  left  open  and  were  filled  later  with  argentite,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  8. 
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The  order  of  succession  in  tins  rich  piece  of  ore  was  there- 
fore:  1,  quartz;  (period  of  crushing)  ;  2,  native  gold;  3,  tetra- 
hedrite;  4,  chalcocite ;   5,  argentite. 

It  will  he  noticed  that  the  period  of  crushing  came  just  after 
the  deposition  of  quartz  instead  of  just  before,  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary primary  ore.  The  difference  in  conditions  thus  clearly 
indicated  probably  caused  the  deposition  of  particularly  rich 
ore  at  the  point  whence  this  specimen  was  taken. 


Fig.  9.— High-Grade  Sulphide  Ore.     (Magnified  200  times).     Kelations 
OF  Quartz,  Gold,  and  Chalcocite. 

VL  Geological  History  of  the  Promontorio  District. 

The  Promontorio  rhyolite-porphyry  was  extruded  during 
Tertiary  time  through  underlying  andcsite,  dacite  and,  perhaps, 
binary  granite.  Pressure  during  cooling  developed  sheet- 
jointing. 

After  the  consolidation  of  the  porphyry  a  disturbance  took 
place  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  an  extensive  NW.-SE. 
fault,  through  which  heated  ore-bearing  solutions  rose.  This 
disturbance  was  probably  caused  hy  an  intrusion  of  molten 
igneouB  rock  that  faulted  the  overlying  layers  and  gave  forth 
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plutonic  emanations,  which,  ascending  throuirh  the  fault,  de- 
posited the  primary  ore  of  the  Promontorio  vein. 

The  conditions  were  such  that  first  pyrite,  then  sphalerite 
was  deposited.  A  slight  rearrangement  along  the  fault  led  to 
the  shattering  of  some  of  J^he  pyrite  and  sphalerite,  and  at  the 
same  time  brought  about  a  change  of  conditions,  so  that  (juartz 
and,  soon  at\er,  chalcopyrite  were  formed.  Finally,  galena  was 
deposited  in  all  remaining  cavities,  and  the  deposition  of  pri- 
mary minerals  came  to  an  end. 

After  the  mineralization  of  the  Promontorio  fault  another 
upheaval  took  place,  which  was  probably  contemporaneous  with 
the  extrusion  of  the  rhyolite  that  caps  the  Sierra  San  Francisco. 
This  caused  the  formation  of  a  series  of  XE.-SW.  faults,  sev- 
eral of  which  intersected  the  Promontorio  vein.  These  faults 
were  slightly  mineralized,  perhaps  by  lateral  secretion  from  the 
porphyry,  but  certainly  in  a  ditierent  manner  from  the  Promon- 
torio fault. 

The  district  was  covered  by  rhyolite  for  a  while,  but,  when 
this  was  eroded,  the  only  partly  filled  cross-faults  formed  con- 
venient channels  by  which  surface-waters  were  tappe<l  otf,  and, 
entering  the  i*romontorio  vein  in  the  neighborhood  of  these 
cross-faults,  rearranged  its  contents.  Rich  deposits  of  second- 
ary minerals  were  thus  formed   in   the  vicinity  of  the  crois- 

courses. 

VII.  Mining. 

The  Promontorio  mine  was  discovered  by  Joaquin  Contreras 
in  1880,  and  purchased  by  it*  present  owner,  the  Negociacion 
Minera  de  Promontorio,  S.  A.,  in  1887.  It  is  at  present  the 
only  real  mine  in  the  whole  Sierra  San  Francisco  de  Coneto 
district.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  famous  Po- 
trillos  tin-deposits  are  situated  in  these  mountains,  and  tliat  a 
system  of  silver-gold  veins  at  Coneto  has  been  worked  inter- 
mittently for  a  long  period  of  time. 

When  mining  began  at  Promontorio,  it  was  necessary  to 
freight  the  ore  260  miles  to  the  railroad  at  Fresnilh>.  At  that 
time,  shipping-ore  had  to  contain  at  least  240  oz.  of  silver  per 
ton.  In  1H1J2  the  railn>ad  reached  the  city  of  Durangi>,  making 
it  profitable  to  ship  90-oz.  ore;  and  when,  in  ll^OO,  the  branch 
line  was  opened  to  Chinacates,  GO-oz.  Bilver-ore  could  bo 
shipped  at  a  profit, 
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The  niino  was  first  opened  by  the  San  Joaquin  shaft,  on  a 
liill-sitle  (see  Fig.  2),  and  later  bv  the  Cinco  Senores  workings, 
still  further  up  the  hill.  The  present  main  working- shaft,  the 
Refugio,  is  in  the  ravine  beside  the  hill  upon  which  the  older 
openings  are  situated.  The  shaft^house  is  visible  in  Figs.  2 
and  3. 

This  sliaft  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  675  ft.,  of  which  the 
tirst  280  ft.  are  in  the  vein,  and  14  levels  run  from  it.  Levels  1 
to  9  are  40  ft.  apart;  levels  9  to  14  are  71  ft.  apart.  Level  1  is 
a  tunnel  which  starts  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  and  passes  into 
the  hill  to  the  SE.  where  it  connects  with  the  early  workings 
mentioned  above.  This  level  has  the  furthest  extent  towards 
the  SE.  of  any.  The  other  levels  are  all  drifts  run  in  both  di- 
rections on  the  vein  for  longer  or  shorter  distances.  Level  9 
extends  furthest  towards  the  NW.,  passing  the  fork  in  the  Pro- 
montorio  vein  into  the  West  vein  and  finally  connecting  with 
another  shaft,  the  Santa  Maria,  at  a  depth  of  250  ft.  From 
the  SE.  face  of  the  first  level  to  the  'NW.  face  of  the  ninth 
level  is  a  horizontal  distance  of  3,628  ft.  A  cross-cut  from  a 
l)oint  in  the  Santa  Maria  ravine  a  short  distance  below  the 
Santa  Maria  shaft  intersects  the  fourth  level  and  converts  it 
into  a  tunnel. 

When  I  visited  the  mine  in  the  fall  of  1906,  the  method  of 
operation  was  as  follows  :  All  the  material  mined  was  trammed 
out  to  a  ^^  patio '^  or  sorting-yard  by  means  of  the  cross-cut 
from  tlie  fourth  level.  Rock  mined  above  the  fourth  level 
was  dropped  to  it,  and  rock  mined  below  was  raised  to  it  by 
tlie  hoist  at  the  Refugio  shaft.  On  the  patio  the  produce 
of  the  mine  was  sorted  to  "  shipping"  ore,  running  60  oz.  of 
Kilver  per  ton,  and  better.  The  rejected  material  was  thrown 
on  the  milling-dump  when  it  ran  better  than  20  oz.,  and  on 
tJie  waste-dump  when  worse.  Since  I  left  Promontorio,  a  mill 
lias  been  started,  and  it  is  probable  that  ore  of  the  grade 
formerly  shipped  is  now  being  milled  together  with  the  lower- 
grade  material. 

The  power-house,  situated  in  a  small  arroyo,  across  from  the 
main  nhaft  (see  Fig.  3),  contains  six  tubular  boilers,  which  burn 
wood  a»id  supply  steam  to  the  hoist  and  compressor,  and  to  en- 
dues ojjorating  generators.  The  electricity  generated  su{)plie8 
j»ow»  r  iit  the  patio,  illuminates  electric  lamps,  and  operates  the 
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pumps.  A  120-kw.  alternating-current  generator  supplies  the 
power  to  four  3-in.  Worthington  electric  pumps.  In  the  dry 
season  the  pumps  are  worked  for  8  hr.  a  day,  and  raise  about 
96,000  gal.  of  water  to  the  fourth  level  daily.  Most  of  this 
water  comes  from  the  fourteenth  level,  a  distance  of  555  ft. 
In  the  rainy  season,  it  is  necessary  to  run  the  pumps  14  hr. 
a  day,  thus  raising  168,000  gal.  per  day. 

Fire-wood  delivered  at  Promontorio  costs  $2.50  per  cord  and 
lumber  $17.50  j»er  1,000  ft.     The  wages  paid  per  day  are  : 

Miners .*0.75 

I^U>rer8,  .         •. 0.375  to  $0.75 

Machine  Drillers, 1.25 

Shift  IJosst-s, 1.00  to    1.25 

Tiinbermen  and  Carpenters,     ....  0.875 

lilacksniithf-,  1.25 

Iloistmen,  .1.2-5 

P^n^ineen*,  .......  1.00 

Firemen,  .......  0.625 

Labor  is,  on  the  whole,  plentiful.  Some  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced in  keeping  sufficient  men  at  the  mine  during  the  periods 
of  sowing  and  harvesting  of  crops,  for  the  Durango  laborer 
prefers  farming  to  mining.  Another  peculiar  condition  has  to 
be  met  in  cold  weather,  when  all  hands  want  to  work  on  night- 
shift  because  their  cal)ins  are  too  cold  to  sleep  in  at  night,  but 
are  warmed  to  a  more  comfortiible  temperature  by  the  sun 
during  the  day.  With  the  exercise  of  a  little  tact  there  should 
be  no  dilKiulty  in  obtaininir  all  the  labor  desired. 

\'1II.     MiLLI.NG. 

Milling  operations  did  not  prove  a  great  success  at  Promon- 
torio in  the  early  (lays  of  the  mine.  One  brand-new  mill,  which 
had  never  turned  a  wlieel,  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  col- 
lapse of  a  dam.  Another  mill  was  erected  later,  but  failed  to 
give  goo<l  extractions,  as  the  tailings-dumps  bear  witness. 

Mr.  Gordon  Wilson  carried  on  a  long  series  of  milling-testA 
upon  rromontorio  ore,  and  came  to  tlie  conclusion  that  the  best 
results  could  be  obtained  bv  concentration,  followed  bv  sliminir 
and  cyanidation  of  the  tails.  His  experiments  indieated  that 
45  per  cent,  of  the  values  could  be  extracted  by  concentration 
in  10  per  cent,  of  the  weight,  and  tliat,  of  the  remaining  55  per 
cent.,  89  per  cent,  of  the  silver,  and  practically  all  the  gold. 
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ooukl  be  extracted  by  sliming  and  cyaniding  for  a  period  of  10 
days.  This  would  mean  a  total  extraction  of  94  per  cent.  Mr. 
Wilson,  therefore,  constructed  a  50-metric-ton  concentrating 
and  cyaniding  mill  at  Santa  In6s,  which  has  now  been  in  oper- 
ation for  several  months,  and,  I  am  informed,  is  performing 
ffood  work. 

The  dam  which  supplies  water  for  this  mill  is  situated  mid- 
way between  Promontorio  and  Santa  Lies.  It  is  100  ft.  high, 
and  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $50,000. 

IX.  Production. 

The  smelter-returns  on  shipments  from  Promontorio  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  about  |5, 000, 000.  Unfortunately,  no  rec- 
ords of  the  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  produced  were  kept 
during  the  early  bonanza  days  of  the  mine.  From  Dec.  5, 1896, 
to  Aug.  18,  1906,  there  were  produced  and  sold  5,689,618  oz. 
of  silver  and  15,857.4  oz.  of  gold.  During  this  period  of  re- 
corded production  the  Promontorio  mine  lost  its  position  as 
"  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  silver  in  Mexico,"^  and  became 
one  of  the  many  minor  producers.  At  present  there  is  but  little 
shipping-ore  in  sight  in  the  mine,  but  there  are  large  reserves 
of  good  milling-ore,  and,  with  new  and  effective  milling  methods 
in  full  operation,  we  may  soon  expect  to  see  the  Promontorio 
mine  make  its  way  to  the  front  once  more. 

3  Ingalls, Trans.,  xxv.,  149  (1895). 
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The  Evergreen  Copper-Deposit,  Colorado. 

BV    irriENNE   A.    KITTKR,    COLORAlx)   SPRINGS,    COLO. 

(Toronto  Meeting,  July,  1907.) 

« 

Introduction. 

The  Evergreen  mine,  located  at  Apex,  in  the  nortliern  part 
of  Gilpin  county,  Colorado,  has  opened  a  very  peculiar  and  in- 
teresting copper-deposit,  in  which  both  bornite  and  chalcopyrite 
occur  as  rock-minerals. 

The  country-rocks  are  crystalline  schists  cut  by  dikes  of  granu- 
lite  and  of  pegmatite.  At  the  Evergreen  property  they  have 
been  cut  by  a  dike  of  a  new  kind  of  eruptive  rock,  to  which  I 
have  given  the  name  *' P^vergreenite."  The  rock  is  composed 
of  quartz,  alkali  feldspars,  orthoclase  and  albite  (often  inter- 
locked as  microperthite),  with  augitc  of  the  n\iririne  variety  and 
long  needles  of  enstatite  and  diallage.  For  reasons  statid 
below,  I  believe  the  dike  to  be  of  Tertiary  age.  It  is  easily 
traced  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  from  a  point  in  the  bottom 
of  Pine  creek,  about  a  mile  below  Apex,  to  the  top  of  Nevada 
hill,  1,500  ft.  beyond  and  600  ft.  above  it.  (See  Fig.  1.)  It 
varies  from  3  to  12  ft.  in  width,  and  is  bounded  on  both  sides 
by  contact-zones  about  60  ft.  wide,  in  which  the  crystalline 
schists  have  been  changed  into  pseudo-ijuartzites  or  pseudo- 
gneisses,  according  to  the  injection  of  an  excess  of  quartz  or  of 
feldspars  througli  the  special  layer  of  the  schists.  The  most 
interesting  feature  is  the  presence  of  the  pyroxenes,  which  are 
always  fouml,  though  in  very  variable  proportions  from  place 
to  place,  in  the  layers  of  these  metamorphosed  crystalline 
scliists. 

The  dike  has  torn  from  its  walls  a  large  number  of  fragments 
of  the  wall-rock.  It  must  have  been  in  a  viscous  state  when 
that  happened,  because  these  fragments  of  the  wall-rtK'k  do  not 
show  any  sign  of  resorption  or  of  assimilation  by  tlie  magma. 
In  places  they  are  so  distinct  and  so  numerous  that  the  rock 
looks  to  the  naked  eye  like  a  j)«eu do-breccia,  of  which,  never- 
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theless,  the  true  nature  is  easily  recognized  in  the  microscopic 
slides.  The  most  striking  feature  is  the  great  ditl'erence  in 
freshness  between  the  eruptive  rock  and  the  inclosed  fragments 
of  the  wall-rock.  The  former  is  marvelously  fresh.  It  does 
not  show  any  decomposition-products.  The  feldspars  of  the 
inclosed  pieces  of  wall-rock,  on  the  contrary,  are  completely 
changed  into  sericite ;  but  the  biotite  is  fresh  yet.  There  has 
been  a  strong  sericitization,  but  no  propylitization. 

The  dike-rock  shows  microscopic  structures,  which,  in  many 
places,  blend  into  one  another,  but  may  be  quite  distinct  at 
other  places.  These  structures  are  granulitic,  with  a  tendency 
to  become  micropegmatitic  and  porphyritic. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  ore  is  found  in  the  dike  itself,  in 
which  chalcopyrite  and  bornite  appear  as  rock-minerals,  to  the 
same  degree  as  the  quartz,  the  feldspars  or  the  pyroxenes. 
Fig.  2  clearly  shows  this  occurrence.  These  copper  sulphides 
must  have  come  up  dissolved  in  the  magma  at  the  time  of  its 
ascent  to  form  the  dike,  and  must  have  crystallized  together 
with  the  silicates  of  the  eruptive  rock.  It  is  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  the  deposition  by  sublimation,  under  pneumatolytic  ac- 
tion, so  ably  and  completely  worked  out  by  Elie  de  Beaumont, 
Henry  Sainte-Claire  Deville  and  Daubree,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  Since  then  it  has  been  shown  that  deposits 
of  this  kind  are  the  rare  exceptions.  But  they  are  very  im- 
portant in  throwing  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  way  the  ma- 
jority of  the  ores  can  come  from  great  depths  to  within  a  dis- 
tance of  the  surface  small  enough  to  allow  the  circulating  waters 
to  dissolve  them  and  to  bring  them  up  in  the  veins. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  copper-deposit  in  which  the  gene- 
sis of  the  ore,  as  a  rock-mineral,  segregated  in  the  cooling  of 
the  eruptive  magma,  is  so  plain  and  can  be  so  well  illustrated 
by  the  study  of  microscopic  slides.  The  proposition  that  bornite 
18  a  rock-mineral  is  not  new.  It  has  been  already  proved  by 
Prof.  J.  F.  Kemp^  and  Jules  Catherinet^  in  a  pegmatite  dike  in 
the  Similkameen  district,  B.  C. 

The  view  that  some  copper-deposits  may  have  been  formed 
b J  segregation  from  a  magma  has  always  been  held  in  Europe, 

*   TVnrM.,  xxxi.,  182  ri901). 

'  Enfjiruering  and  Mining  J f/iLrrud,  vol.  Ixxix.,  p.  120  (1905). 
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.**I>rUtt<l  ;ire:i.-,  ii<»rnit«',  <  )l)lifjiicly  sluulcd  arcis,  f  lialcofn'ritc. 

Horizontally  .shaded  arcji.H,  Iiiclo.Hcd  I'raginents  of  Wall-Kock. 

Flo.  2. — Specimen  of  EvERf;REENiTK,  the  Eklttive  Rock  of  tjik  Dikk, 

Containing  Ohe.     (Two-thinlH  natural  size.) 
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Fid.  3. — The  oparjuo  an^as,  H,  iNirnitc  ;  ilark-Hliatlctl  areaH,  A,  atjj»ito-n^girine  ; 
lon^'  white  rutnileM,  K,  enstatite  or  dialhiKe  ;  li^fht  an-as  willi  few  erarks,  O, 
an  alkali  fehlnpar,  orlhoclaju-,  albil*-  «»r  iiii(*r«t{HTthite  ;  otlier  light  areas,  Q, 
quart/..      >  Without  analyzer.    MaffuifuMl  71  «liaineterR.) 


Fig.  4. — **EverKr«'eniu>"  wilh  |><»q»hyrilic  •ininure.  The  lnn;v  erynlal  in  the 
ccntiT  in  fiunrtx,  C(in(aininK  ineliiainnii  of  bomite.  (With  atulrKT.  Mairni- 
tiiNJ  71  ilintnetcpt.) 
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Fio.  o.  —  '*  Evergreenite,"  intermediate  between  microgranitic  and  porphyritic 
types,  but  without  bornite.  Note  a  patch  of  granopliyre.  (With  analyzer. 
Magnified  71  diameters.) 


Fi'.,  ♦).  —  lU.niiu-  -iirroiimling  cryHtaJM  of  (jiiartz,  enstatile  and  aiigite-;«'girine,  and 
itaelf  tmrruiiwUi]  by  the  »anie  minerals  and  orthorhise,  with  inclusions  of 
bornite  in  the  quartz  and  the  augite.  (Without  analyzer.  Magnified  71 
diamf't<TB. ) 
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and  has  had  as  advocates  Fuchs  and  de  Launay  in  France,  J. 
II.  L.  Vogt  in  Norway,  A.  Seheiik  in  Oermanv  an<l  B.  Lotti  in 
Italy. 

Among  the  conspicuous  examples  of  such  dej^osits  are  the 
copper-deposits  of  the  Banat  on  the  boundary  of  Hungary  and 
of  Kouinania;  the  celebrated  ore-deposit  of  Monte  Catini,*  and 
others  less  important,  found  in  Tuscany;*  and  the  ore-deposits 
of  Ookiep,*  in  the  Kleinnamaland,  in  South  Africa;  also  some 
deposits  in  Prince  of  Waks  Island,  Alaska,*  and  Shingle 
Springs,  California.^ 

TuE  Petrology  op  the  Ore-Deposit. 

The  Evergreen  ore-deposit  lies  at  an  altitude  of  10,200  ft.,  on 
the  eastern  nlope  of  the  Front  Range.  It  crops  out  on  a  liill 
with  a  northerly  exposure,  where  the  snow  remains  on  tlie 
icround  for  six  or  seven  months  everv  vear,  preventiuir  the  for- 
mation  of  an  oxidized  zone  of  any  importance.  The  dike  has 
taken  its  name  from  the  Evergreen  claim,  which  covers  it  for 
1,500  ft.  in  length.  It  is  opened  at  its  lower  en<l  by  a  tunnel 
about  700  ft.  long,  and  by  a  shaft  with  three  levels,  at  100, 150 
and  200  ft.  The  dike  strikes  nearly  N-S.  and  dips  from  65** 
to  75*^  E.  It  is  not  followed  continuously  by  any  level,  but  it 
has  been  cut  by  the  levels,  an<l  in  several  places  followed  for 
some  distance. 

In  the  dike,  tw  exposed  by  the  mine-workings,  a  fair  amount 
of  the  original  ore  has  been  left  unaltered  by  subsecpient  ae- 
tit»n.  This  is  due  to  the  tightness  of  the  eruptive  rock.  The 
metamorphosed  zones  of  the  gneisses  and  altered  crystalline 
schists,  on  both  sides  of  the  dike,  have  been  much  less  impervi- 
ous to  the  circulation  of  vadose  waters;  and  a  secondary  en- 
richment can  be  observed  in  these  zones. 


•  Fuchs  et  de  Launay,  Tmiti  d(t  ^tes  min/raitx  rt  m^iaUi/hra^  toI.  !.,  p.  MO,  and 
vol.  ii.,  p.  2-'WetiiuiT.  ;  also  K  de  Ijiunav,  (onirihulion  k  V  ^'tudedfaf(lt«'s  M<^tal- 
liftroH,  Anruiir*  dr*  Mines,  Ninth  -  vol.   xii,,  pp.   119lo*i*JiJ  (  1h97  ). 

*  II.  I>otli,  Ia  minivrm  ili  .M'l  i,  Ituilritin"  drl  lUair  C\>miltUo  (ltiJ,xf%<^} 
d'lttdia,  ToL  XT.  (1884). 

*  A.  S<'ht'nck,  ZritM-hrift  drr  /'  « if<>i,Mji*rhrn  ( iraflUekaf\,  ToI.  Itii. ,  p.  54 
(Ver)ian<iliiiiKcn  der  (itiaellNi'linfi 

•  >V.  W.  Hunh.  A  OtrioiM  (Hiurrviu-r  of  Copper,  Minimg  and  Scumtt/k  Prtat, 
vol.  xciii.,  p.  624  (1906). 

'    ('.    Y.    Knight       A    (\lri0U«  (Ki  ur;  ,  jht,   .Ummy   (tmt  Sk'UntiMf    l*T<M, 

Tol.  xciv.,  p.  242(1907). 
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Tho  eruptive  rock  composing  the  dike  is  of  a  new  type,  as 
illustrated  in  Figs.  3  and  4.  It  shows  a  wide  range  in  struc- 
ture, varying  from  microgranitic  to  porphyritic,  with  all  the  in- 
termediate stages,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

The  microgranitic  part  is  more  acid  than  the  porphyritic ; 
the  crystalline  schists  of  the  metamorphosed  zone  have  been 
transformed  by  an  injection  of  the  magma  of  the  more  acid 
type. 

In  the  acid  type,  the  phenocrysts  are  those  of  the  alkali 
feldspars,  mostly  microperthite.  They  are  very  fresh,  and 
contain  some  microscopic  needles  of  enstatite  and  of  diallage 
lined  up  in  their  cleavages.  The  crystals  are  seldom  broken, 
and  when  that  happens,  the  narrow  cracks  are  filled  by  very 
small  flakes  of  sericite. 

The  older  quartz  occurs  in  large  and  irregular  grains,  more 
broken  than  the  feldspar  crystals ;  the  several  grains  forming  a 
large  patch  do  not  die  out  simultaneously. 

The  few  phenocrysts  of  aegirine  show  strong  pleochroism. 
They  are  surrounded  by  belts  of  granulitic  quartz,  intergrown 
with  numerous  tabular  crystals  of  segirine,  and  needles  of  en- 
statite and  of  diallage  showing  all  kinds  of  orientation.  There 
are  but  few  sections  of  the  sphene,  and  fewer  still  of  magnetite. 
A  typical  micropegmatitic  intergrowth  of  quartz  and  feldspar 
occurs  in  small  patches,  giving  arborescent  figures  in  polarized 
light.  The  specimens  of  this  class  are  richer  in  feldspar  and 
poorer  in  pyroxene  than  those  of  porphyritic  texture. 

In  the  latter,  it  seems  that  the  segregation  of  the  magma  is 
more  advanced,  and  there  is  a  consequent  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  the  feldspars.  These  specimens  show  a  part  (more 
acid)  specially  rich  in  quartz,  and  another  part  (more  basic) 
cliaracterized  by  the  abundance  of  needles  of  enstatite  and  of 
diallage,  with  sharp  crystalline  forms,  lined  up  almost  well 
enough  to  indicate  a  direction  of  flowage.  There  are  very  few 
phenocrysts  of  intra-telluric  formation  surrounded  by  a  ground- 
mas.s  of  smaller  ones.  On  the  contrary,  there  seems  to  have 
Vieen  only  one  period  of  crystallization;  and  all  the  crystals  are 
of  about  the  same  size. 

The  augite  is  in  smaller  amount,  while  the  needles  of  ensta- 
tite and  of  diallage  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  other  micro- 
granitic type.     There  is  very  little  magnetite  or  sphene.     The 
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rock  is  also  very  fresh  in  this  type,  and  shows  no  decomposi- 
tion-products. 

This  freshness  of  the  rock  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
altered  condition  of  the  country-rock  around  it  and  is  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  a  Tertiary  age  for  the  dike.  While  the 
time  of  its  ascent  can  only  he  guessed  at,  we  may  not  unrea- 
sonably associate  it  with  that  of  so  many  Tertiary  volcanic 
rocks,  which  form  a  long  X-S.  belt  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
tlie  Front  Raiiire. 

The  included  fragments  torn  from  the  wall-rock  are  more 
numerous  in  the  microgranitic  than  in  the  porphyritic  part  of 
the  dike.     They  consist  of  crystalline   schists,  rich    in    hiotite 


A.  Aiiffit.  I'.,  Biotile.  L,  I>euooxene.  Q,  Quarlx. 

FlO.  7. — WaLI/-KocK   SlRROCXDED   BY    Al'tilTK,    IN    A  SUDE  OF   EbLPTIVE 

Rock.     (Magnified  40  timet.) 

ami  in  magnetite,  with  feldspars  always  thoroughly  serieitized. 
The  hiotite  is  not  altered.  These  inclusions  are  of  all  sizes, 
from  that  of  a  phenoeryst,  perhaps  0.O2  in.  in  diameter,  to 
several  cubic  feet.  The  smallest  inclusions  are  ot\en  sur- 
rounded by  a  belt  of  small  tabular  crystals  of  uugite  (Fig.  7). 
Their  line  of  contact  with  the  eruptive  roek  is  sharp.  In  the 
few  cases  where  the  inchuled  fragment  of  the  wall-ro<,*k  has 
been  partly  resorbed  l)y  the  magma  of  the  eruptive  rock,  it 
appears  as  a  ground-mass  of  microgranitic  quartz,  sericite,  mag- 
netite, hiotite  and  leucoxene,  witliout  any  marked  texture. 
('ubes  of  pyrite  or  of  chalcopyrite  are  sometimes  seen  in  thcso 
frai^ments. 
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The  crystalline  schists  cut  and  metamorphosed  by  the  dike 
show  two  main  types  of  rocks.  They  have  been  changed 
either  into  pseudo-gneisses  or  into  pseudo-quartzites.  In  the 
first  case,  they  are  made  mostly  of  alkali  feldspars  (orthoclase 
and  alhite,  occurring  often  as  microperthite).  These  have 
been  largely  changed  into  sericite ;  there  are  few  crystals  of 
oligoclase  and  some  large  and  broken  quartz-grains.  The 
crystals  of  biotite  are  broken,  but  they  are  rather  fresh.  In 
places  they  have  lost  their  pleochroism  and  their  interference- 
colors  ;  but  they  have  not  been  changed  into  a  new  mineral. 
More  than  half  of  the  rock  is  made  of  feldspars.  The  sec- 
tions show  also  a  few  grains  of  magnetite  and  some  larger 
grains  of  pyrite,  of  chalcopyrite  and,  more  seldom,  of  bornite. 
The  ?egirine  is  more  abundant  and  occurs  in  crystals  without 
sharp  outlines,  green,  but  lacking  in  pleochroism.  It  is  often 
partly  changed  into  leucoxene. 

The  quartzose  injection  has  changed  the  original  crystal- 
line schists  into  a  ground-mass  very  rich  in  quartz.  The  bio- 
tite is  in  needles,  smaller  and  more  numerous  than  in  the 
pseudo-gneisses ;  the  magnetite  is  more  abundant  and  the 
segirine  less  so.  The  feldspars  are  mostly  oligoclase ;  their 
crystals  are  smaller  and  less  numerous  than  in  the  gneissic 
type. 

The  most  instructive  sections  are  those  showing  the  relations 
between  the  co[)per-minerals  and  the  eruptive  rock.  These 
sections  may  be  divided  into  two  groups — those  which  show 
bornite  only  as  the  copper-mineral,  exhibiting  also  very  plainly 
the  relations  of  the  bornite  as  a  rock-forming  mineral ;  and 
those  which  show  not  only  bornite,  but  chalcopyrite  and 
some  covellite  also.  This  latter  group  comprises  also  the  sec- 
tions in  which  the  ore  is  at  the  contact  of  the  inclosed  frag- 
ments of  wall-rock  with  the  eruptive  magma.  The  relations 
between  the  silicates  of  the  eruptive  magma  and  the  copper 
sulphides  are  not  so  easily  deciphered  in  them  ;  and  in  places 
the  action  of  secondary  agencies  can  be  plainly  detected. 

The  slides  of  the  first  group  show  not  only  that  the  bornite 
is  a  rock-mineral,  but  also  that  it  has  not  crystallized  at  a 
single  time.  Being  a  sulphide  instead  of  a  silicate,  it  has  pos- 
sessed special  fluidity  ;  and,  as  a  result,  it  is  found  as  inclu- 
sions in  the  quartz,  the  feldspars  (Fig.  8),  the  tegirine  and  in 
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the  clusters  made  bj  the  needles  of  enstatite  and  of  diallatre, 
showing  tliat  it  crystallized  sometimus  before  any  one  of  these 


A,  Augite.         R,  Bornite.         E,  Enstatite.        (i,  Quartz. 
Fio.  8.— Qlaktz-  and  Obtho<-i.axk-('ry«tai^  with   Inclusions  of  Bornite. 

(Ma>^niticil  40  linica.  ^ 

minerals  (Fig.  0).     On  the  other  hand,  the  patches  of  bornite, 
which  contain  as  inclusions,  at  one  spot  or  another,  each  one 


A,  AuKitr.  H,  liomit*.  E,  BMUUito. 

Fio.  9.— AroiTK  with  Incll'sjons  or  Bornitb.     (Mifniflcd  40Uiim«.) 

of  these  vuriourt  HtlicateB,  iihow  thttt  the  lH>rnitc  (TyHtulIized 
last  of  all  (Fig.  10).     A  curioun  slide  shows  an  iiitergrowtii  of 
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crystals  of  enstatite,  diallage  and  bornite,  with  a  texture  similar 
to  that  of  the  quartz  and  feldspar  in  "  graphic  granite  "  (Fig. 


A,  Augite.  E,  Enstatite.  O,  Orthoclase.  Q,  Quartz. 

Fig.  10. — AcGiTE,  Enstatite,  Orthoclase  and  Quartz  Surrounded 
BY  Bornite.     (Magnified  30  times.) 

The   accompanying  sketches   and    microphotographs   show 
these  facts  better  than  a  long  description  (See  Figs.  2  to  12). 
Only  small  parts  of  the  ore-deposit   exhibit  secondary  en- 


Fio.  11. — Bornite  and  Needles  of  Enstatite  and  Diallage  Inter- 
locked, WITH  tiik  Texture  of  a  Graphic  Granite.  (Magnified  50 
times.) 

richment ;  and  these  parts  are  always  in  the  midst  of  the  meta- 
mor\)\io»ii(\  crystalline  schists,  at  their  contact  with  the  erup- 
tive rock  of  the  dike. 
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In  these  crystalline  schists,  the  exomorphic  addition  of 
magma  consists  cliietly  of  quartz  and  a*girine.  There  has 
been  a  partial  resorption  of  the  broken  mass  of  the  schists  by 
the  granophyric  quartz;  and  the  tabular  crystals  of  augite  are 
scattered  through  that  ground-mass.  There  is  every  indica- 
tion that  the  quartz  of  the  ground-mass  is  primary  and  that  it 
lias  not  been  deposited  by  the  descending  waters  which  have 
changed  the  bornite  and  the  chalcopyrite  into  covellite.  The 
freshness  of  the  broken  crystals  of  aui^ite  and  of  biotite,  which 
have  kept  their  pleochroism,  as  well  as  the  texture  of  the 
ground-mass  of  quartz,  are  opposed  to  such  a  secondary  depo- 
sition. 

The  metasomatism  is  localized  and  concentrated  alon<;  the 
channels  of  water-circulation,  and  never  extends  beyond  a  nar- 
row margin  on  each  side  of  them.  Even  in  the  slides  in  which 
the  bornite  has  been  altered  into  covellite,  it  is  easy  to  recog- 
nize the  primary  characteristics  of  the  former  as  a  rock-min- 
eral. The  metasomatic  action  has  failed  to  change  the  out- 
lines of  the  patches  of  bornite,  or  their  relations  with  the 
neighboring  crystals  of  the  eruptive  rock.  The  relations  of 
the  covellite  with  the  bornite  and  with  the  chalcopyrite  are 
plainly  those  of  a  secondary  mineral.  They  show  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  relations  of  the  bornite  and  chalcopyrite  to- 
wards one  another. 

These  two  minerals  occur  as  primary  materials  of  the  rock. 
They  are  distributed  in  separated  patches,  sometimes  wide 
apart,  sometimes  adjoining  one  another,  or  following  each 
other,  along  the  general  trend  (»f  flowage  marked  by  the  paral- 
lelism of  the  microlites  of  enstatite  and  diallage.  Hut  neither 
of  them  ever  forms  a  margin  to  the  other,  following  its  various 
embayments,  and  neither  ever  penetrates  the  other  along  a  line 
of  fracture,  as  is  always  tlie  case  with  tlie  covellite.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  observe  a  case  in  which  the  chalcopyrite 
has  been  enriched  an<l  changed  into  bornite,  iw  is  often  the 
case  in  copper-deposits.  The  secomlary  enrichment  of  the 
chalcopyrite,  like  that  of  the  bornite,  always  gives  covellite 
and  limonite.  I  have  also  failed  to  observe  any  such  trann- 
formation,  by  leaching,  of  bornite  into  chalcopyrite  as  has 
been  observed  by  Mr.  .Jules  Catherine!  in  the  primary  bornite 
of  the  iSimilkameen  deposits.     Tlie  bornite  and  tlie  cliulcopy- 
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rite  act  towards  each  other  like  two  minerals  of  slightly  dif- 
ferent chemical  compositions  which  have  crj'stallized  at  the 
same  time,  during  the  cooling  of  the  eruptive  magma,  as  did, 
for  instance,  the  augite  and  the  enstatite  or  the  diallage  in  the 


"  Evergreenite.'' 


On  the  contrary,  the  secondary  enrichment,  transforming 
hornite  and  chalcopyrite  into  covellite,  \vith  formation  of  sec- 
ondary limonite,  is  very  plain  (Fig.  12).     The  alteration  has 


Bornite 


Limonite 


Covellite 


Crystals  of 
Eruptive  Bock 


Fio.  12.— Sketch  Showing  the  Alteration  of  Bornite  into  Limonite 

AND  Covellite. 


begun  along  the  margin  of  the  patches  of  these  minerals 
and  has  penetrated  all  the  crevices  towards  the  heart  of  their 
crj-stals.  As  the  rock  has  been  but  slightly  compressed,  its 
crystals  are  seldom  broken;  and  this  has  handicapped  the 
work  of  the  copper-bearing  solutions.  Only  the  smallest  patches 
of  bornite  have  been  completely  altered  into  covellite  and  limo- 
nite, without  leaving  any  trace  of  the  primary  mineral.  In 
almost  every  case  the  covellite  forms  only  a  margin  surround- 
ing more  or  less  completely  the  patch  of  bornite  or  of  chalco- 
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pjrite,  allowing  every  step  of  the  nietasoniatic  process  to  be 
easily  followed. 

This  seconilary  enrichment  is  the  only  alteration  shown  by 
the  ore,  and  it  is  always  accompanied  by  a  strong  alteration  of 
the  feldspars  and  of  the  neighboring  aiigite.  If  the  alteration 
of  the  eruptive  rock  near  the  covellite  is  very  striking,  it  is 
also  quite  local  and  stops  within  a  very  short  distance.  The 
feldspars  show  little  sericitization,  but  all  their  cleavages  are 
lined  with  limonite.  The  same  features  can  be  observed  as  to 
the  trgirine.  That  mineral  has  always  lost  its  pleochroism 
and  is  often  also  altere<l  more  or  less  completely  into  leucoxene. 
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iNTRODrCTION. 

From  a  goolo^cal  point  of  view,  tlie  iron-ores  of  the  Scaiuli- 
navian  [»cniii8ula  may  be  classitiud  as  follows: 

I.  The  ores  of  the  Archaean  crystalline  schists.  TIrfc  ores  be- 
long to  the  division  of  the  Archaean  formation,  crystallized  in 
tlie  anamorphic  zone  and  interwoven  with  granites;  the  ores 
occur  associated  with  orthc*-  and  juira-gneisses,  granulites  and 
dolomized  or  silicitie<l  limestones. 

II.  The  ores  of  the  }hjrphi/ries  (kcratophi/res),  belonging  to  a 
divi.-iion  of  the  Archa-an  formation,  plicated  in  pre-C'anjbrian 
time,  but  younger  than  the  old  granites. 

III.  Thf  ore,s  of  the  Onsic  eruptive  rorA\s,  occurring  na  differen- 
tiations in  intrusives  of  diabase,  gabbro  and  norite,  forming 
stocks,  bosses  or  laccolites  within  schists  of  Arcluean  and 
Silurian  age. 

IV.  Ores  occurrirtff  in  the  metamorphosed  Cnmbro-Silurian  schists^ 
chiefly  in  the  miea-scliist  group,  characterized  hy  mighty  bedn 
of  limestone. 

V.  Contact -formations  connected  with  acid  eruptive  rocks  of  post- 
Silurian  age,  in  the  ArchaMin  gneisses  and  in  the  Silurian 
limestones  and  argillaceous  schists. 

\'I.    Lake-  and  Innj-ores^  belonging  to  the  most  recent  geoit»gi. 

cal  period. 

vol-  XXXVIII. — 47 
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This  elassiiication  is  neither  genetic  nor  based  on  the  age  of 
the  ores.  However,  the  above  groups  are  well  defined,  and 
hardlv  any  transitions  between  them  can  be  found.  There  is 
ironerally  no  ditfioulty  in  deciding  to  which  of  the  groups  a 
certain  ore-deposit  is  to  be  referred.  In  drawing  up  the  pres- 
ent scheme  a  consideration  of  the  rock  or  the  geological  unity 
with  which  the  different  ores  are  connected  has  furnished  the 
chief  ground  of  classification. 

In  this  connection  a  review  of  the  geological  age  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  ore-bearing  rocks — which  is  not  always  the 
same  as  the  age  of  the  ores — is  of  some  interest. 

The  ores  of  Group  I.  occur  in  those  older  Archaean  rocks 
which  are  interwoven  with  granite.  With  respect  to  their 
present  characters,  form,  textures  and  mineral  constitution,  the 
ores  of  this  group  are  younger,  or,  at  least,  no  older,  than  the 
plication  of  the  rocks. 

As  for  the  age  of  those  rocks  with  which  the  ores  of  Group 
II.  are  connected,  it  seems  not  to  be  established  with  certainty, 
but  it  is  evident  that  these  rocks  belong  to  a  younger  division 
of  the  Archaean.  The  ores  frequently  exhibit  epigenetical 
characters  with  respect  to  the  rocks. 

The  ores  of  Group  III.  are  connected  with  rocks  of  highly 
varvin«'  asre :  Tabersr  in  Smaland  forms  a  laccolite  of  olivine- 
diabase  in  the  oldest  Archaean  formation  ;  Routivare  is  an  intru- 
sion in  the  metamorphosed  Cambro-Silurian  schists  of  the 
Scandinavian  mountain-ridge  and  is,  consequently,  younger 
tlian  tlicse,  which  is,  probably,  also  the  case  with  the  ore-bear- 
ing gab]>ro  of  Lofoten  and  Vesteraalen.  The  nepheline-syen- 
ite  in  Alno  is  post-Archiean.  The  ores  belonging  to  this  group 
are  syngenetic  formations. 

Tlie  ores  of  Group  VI.  lie  in  rocks  of  Silurian  age;  but  it 
was  only  in  connection  with,  or  after,  the  post-Silurian  rock- 
plication  that  the  ore-formation  was  finished. 

The  ores  included  in  Group  V.  occur  chiefly  in  the  normally 
developed  Silurian  formations  of  the  Christiania  basin,  as  well 
as  in  Archffian  gneisses,  but  they  are  genetically  connected 
witli  post-Silurian  eru]:)tive  rocks,  and  consequently  of  the  same 
age  as  these. 

The  different  geological   ore-groups    are    characterized    by 
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nineralogieal   and   chemical   properties^  which   have   been  de- 
errninative  of  their  technical  utilization. 

The  lake-  and  bog-ores  of  Group  VI.  were,  on  account  of 
heir  cheap  exploitation  and  easy  reducibility,  the  earliest  raw- 
naterial  of  iron-manufacture  in  the  Scandinavian  countries ; 
)ut  their  im[>ortance  has  been  decreasing  as  the  iron-manu- 
acture  has  become  a  great  industry.  They  occur  chiefly  in 
5weden,  but  also  in  Norway. 

The  ores  of  Group  T.  were  next  utilized.  Owing  to  the  ab- 
;ence  of  phosphorus  and  to  other  excellent  qualities  character- 
zing  some  of  these  ores,  they  were  for  centuries  the  0!ily  ores 
hat  were  mined  in  Sweden,  and  they  have  been  the  raw-ma- 
erial  of  the  Swedish  iron  that  has  won  world-wide  renown, 
riiese  ores  occur  especially  in  Sweden,  but  also  in  certain 
»arts  of  Norway. 

The  ores  of  Group  II.  could  not  for  a  long  time  be  utilized 
)n  account  of  their  high  percentage  of  phosphorus;  moreover, 
:he  situation  of  the  deposits  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  Scan- 
linavian  j>eninsula  discouraged  mining  enterprises.  Some  of 
:he  deposits  of  this  group  are  among  the  greatest  in  the  world, 
riianks  to  the  basic  refining  methods,  they  have  now  gained 
^reat  importance,  and  are  more  and  more  utilized  for  the 
5wedish  iron-industry  ;  having,  however,  as  yet  chiefly  given 
rise  to  an  ore-export  on  a  large  scale.  Tiie  ores  of  this  group 
Dccur  only  in  Sweden. 

The  ores  of  Group  III.  are  chemically  characterized  by  a 
bigh  amount  of  titanium,  which  makes  them  very  difficult  to 
reduce.  They  have  hitherto  been  made  use  of  on  a  very  small 
scale  only.  Vast  deposits  of  them  occur  in  both  Sweden  and 
S^orway. 

The  ores  of  Group  IV.  occur  only  in  the  metamorphosed 
Silurian  formations  of  Norway.  They  are  characterizetl  by  a 
L'omparatively  low  percentage  of  iron,  and  have  not  aa  yet 
been  utilized  for  the  Scandinavian  iron-industry,  but  preparA- 
tions  are  going  on  for  mining  and  exjH)rting  them  on  a  large 
Bcale  after  subjecting  them  to  magnetic  concentration. 

The  iron-ores  of  Group  V.  have  a  limited  distribution  within 
the  Silurian  an<l  Archiean  rocks  of  the  Chrisiiania  l)asiii.  Thrv 
are  of  no  practical  imj>ortance. 
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Group  I. — The  Ores  of  the  Aroh.ean  Crystalline  Schists. 

Distributmi. 

These  ores  are  chiefly  distributed  within  "  the  ore-province 
of  central  Sweden"  (see  Fig.  1).  Outside  of  that  area  they 
occur  in  the  province  of  Xorrbotten  (Gellivare,  Svappavare, 
etc.),  in  northern  Sweden,  and  in  Varanger,  in  northern  'Eov- 
way.  On  the  southern  coast  of  Norway,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Kragcro  and  Arendal,  there  is  an  isolated  district  carrying 

these  ores. 

The  Rocks. 

The  ore-bearing  rocks  of  the  ore-province  of  central  Sweden 
are  chemically  and  petrographically  unlike  the  more  monot- 
onous gneiss-  and  granite-areas  which  surround  them.  On  the 
whole,  they  constitute  a  quartz-feldspar  formation  in  which 
purer  quartzitic  rocks,  limestones,  "  sham  "-rocks  and  ore- 
bodies  are  very  subordinate  members.  {Skarn  is  the  Swedish 
name  for  rocks  of  varying  composition,  mostly  consisting  of 
lime-,  magnesia-,  iron-  and  alumina-silicates  of  the  pyroxene-, 
amphi]>ole-  and  garnet-groups;  as  secondary  minerals,  epidote, 
chlorite,  biotite  and  talc  occur.  The  skarn  is  scarcely  an 
independent  rock  but  is  connected  with  the  ore-deposits.  It 
is  formed  through  an  interchange  between  the  silica  of  the 
quartz-feldspar  rocks  and  the  basic  constituents  of  the  ore- 
formation.)  Among  the  feldspar-rocks  there  are  certain  types, 
which  occur  constantly  in  different  areas — viz.,  the  amphi- 
bolitic  plagioclase-rocks  and  the  granulitic  rocks  composed  of 
quartz  and  alkaline  feldspars.  Among  the  latter  soda-granulites 
a8  well  as  potash-granulites  are  met  with;  also  the  correspond- 
ing gneisses  occur.  Differentiations  of  pure  quartz-muscovite- 
rocks  and  rocks  richer  in  alumina  constitute  more  subordinate 
types. 

H.  Johansson,  in  a  highly  remarkable  contribution  to  the 
subject, '  has  recently  pointed  out  some  characteristics  in  the 
composition  of  the  ore-bearing  formation.  He  shows  that 
within  certain  areas  a  complex  of  granulitic  and  amphibolitic 
rocks  18  met  with  under  conditions  recalling  the  products  of  a 

*  OeologUka  Foreningentt  Forhandlinf/ar,  Stockholm,  vol.  xxviii.,  pp.  616  to  538 
(1906)  ;  vol.  xxix.,  pp.  143  to  18G  (1907;.  Tlie  end  of  this  paper  ib  not  yd  pub- 
lished. 
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mairmatic  diftcrentiation.     The  amphibolites  (^norally  calltMl 
dioritic  schists)  correspond  to  decided  feniic  rocks  with  a  coii- 
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tent  of  SiOj  not  exeee<lin^  W^  per  cent,,  while  the  ^runiilites 
correspond  to  nalic  rfHk.ty|H'«  with  at  leuMt  tlT  jht  euiit. of  8iO,. 
Tiie  interniediutu  mcniberH  are  ahnont  lacking. 
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The  ampliibolites  have  the  composition  of  diorites  and  must 
be  considered  as  stretched  and  dynamo-metamorphosed  dioritic 
rocks.  A  part  of  the  granulites  correspond  chemically  to 
known  types  of  granite.  Thus  it  is  highly  probable  that 
itrneous  rocks  enter,  to  a  great  extent,  into  the  composition  of 
the  ore-bearing  granulite-formation. 

Chemically  the  granulites  may  be  divided  into  two  groups: 
one  containing  the  types  with  predominating  plagioclase  feld- 
spar; the  other  showing  plagioclase-  and  orthoclase-feldspars  in 
equal  quantity,  or  with  the  latter  predominating.  On  the  whole, 
the  distribution  of  rocks  rich  in  soda  among  the  ore-bearing 
granulites  seems  to  be  considerable. 

Among  the  ore-bearing  gneisses  and  hdlleflinta-rocks  also,  the 
rocks  rich  in  soda  are  frequent.  The  potash-rich,  red  '^jdrngneiss/' 
with  a  more  granitic  composition,  and  the  "garnet-gneisses," 
rich  in  alumina,  contain,  on  the  contrary,  very  few  ore-deposits. 

The  quartzitic  rocks  within  the  granulite-formation  are 
nearly  free  from  iron-ore-deposits,  but  often  contain  sulphide 
ores  instead.  The  zones  carrying  these  ores  are  often  charac- 
terized through  a  series  of  quartzitic  rocks  containing  antho- 
phyllite,  cordierite,  light  garnet,  etc. 

Structures. — According  to  their  coarser  or  finer  crystalline 
Btructure,  the  ore-bearing  rocks  are  divided  into  gneisses, 
granulites  and  hd/lcjlintor,  the  latter  sometimes  porphyritic.  The 
ore-deposits  prefer  the  fine-grained  rock  (granulites),  but  are 
also  found  in  the  coarse-grained  gneisses  as  well  as  in  the  com- 
pact hdllejiintor.  As  already  pointed  out,  these  rocks  are  very 
nearly  related,  chemically.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  the  iron-ore- 
de[K>8it8  are  in  some  way  connected  with  the  rocks  of  granu- 
litic  structure;  greater  or  smaller  ore-deposits  are  found  in 
nearly  all  the  granulitic  zones;  and  even  the  deposits  in  gneissic 
rocks  lie  not  far  from  the  boundary  of  the  granulite.  It  is  also 
noteworthy  that  the  ores  in  the  gneisses  are  generally  not 
directly  surrounded  by  true  gneiss,  but  that  the  rock  close  to 
the  ore-deposit  assumes  a  more  fine-grained,  granulitic  struc- 
ture. This  is  observed  at  several  ore-deposits  in  the  gneisses 
of  southern  Dalarne  (in  the  parishes  of  St.  Tuna  and  Ludvika), 
a«  well  88  in  Sodermaidand.  A  much  more  close-grained 
structure  is  also  observed  in  certiiin  granulites  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  ore-bodies,  where  the  rock  may  assume  a  compact  hdlle- 
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Jfinta-VikQ  structure— -for  instance,  at  the  mines  of  Sk«'»ttgrufvan, 
Qviddberget  in  Dalarne  and  others. 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  granulitic  structure  in  general 
is  due  to  a  recrystallization  under  stress  and  movement,  within 
the  anamorphic  zone  of  depth.  The  coarser  gneissic  and 
granitic  rock-material  has  thus  been  granulated,  and  the  size 
of  the  grain  reduced.  This  has  been  the  case  not  only  over 
the  broader  granulitic  areas  but  also  along  the  granulitic  zones 
in  the  gneissic  areas,  which  thus  in  a  certain  way  correspond  to 
shearing-zones.  Simultaneously  with  the  mechanical  deforma- 
tion of  the  rock-masses  there  has  been  also  a  supjdy  of  iron- 
bearing  magmatic  material  by  solutions,  imparting  to  the  ore- 
deposits  their  present  peculiar  epigenetic  characters. 

To  the  processes  undergone  by  the  granulitic  formati(>n  dur- 
ing submersion  in  the  anamorphic  zone  belongs  also  the  intru- 
sion of  the  numerous  pegmatitic  (hkes  which  at  so  many  mines 
{c.f/.,  the  mines  of  Pershyttan,  Grangesberg,  Ludvika-district, 
Gellivare)  penetrate  the  ore-deposits  as  well  as  the  surrounding 
rocks.  These  {►egmatites  are  to  be  considered  as  secretions 
with  a  low  temperature  of  crystallization,  deposited  from  aqueo- 
igneous  solutions  in  contraction-fissures  due  to  the  cooling  of 
the  surrounding  rock. 

A  porphyritic  structure,  denoting  effusive  surface-roeks,  is 
observed  in  several  A//V/^^///»/or  (Dannemora,  Ut(»).  Other  struc- 
tures characteristic  of  surface-rocks,  such  as  more  or  le?8 
evident  stratification,  may  be  seen  in  the  rocks  surrounding 
several  ore-deposits  (^.//.,  Striberg  and  Ut('>).  The  stratification 
is  locally  shown  as  a  striping  in  the  contact  between  the  lime- 
stone and  the  hdllejiinta  at  Dannemora.  In  other  ore-deposits, 
especially  those  of  the  skarfi-ore  type,  it  is  common  that  the 
rock  close  to  the  ore-body  exhibits  an  irregular  or  twisted  struc- 
ture (as  at  Persberg),  or  is  traversed  by  numerous  fissures,  or 
even  becomes  brecciated  (as  at  Gellivare).  This  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  ores  were  deposited  in  shearing-zones,  or  per- 
haps that  the  cliemical  changes  connected  with  the  ri'plact*- 
ment  of  the  rock-constituents  by  the  ore-substance  caused  a 
consi<lerable  re<luction  of  volume,  followed  by  the  diHturi)ance 
of  the  rock  referred  to. 

A  seconchiry  form,oAen  observable  in  the  granulite,  is  the 
linear  structure  caused  by  stretching  of  the  roik.     This  often 
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shows,  as  at  Lekomberga  aiul  Vintjern  in  Dalanie,  a  connec- 
tion with  the  form  of  the  ore-bodies,  where  the  stretching  is 
conformable  to  the  pitch  of  the  ore-bodies  and  to  the  linear 
Btrnotnre  of  the  surrounding  rocks. 

TIk'  true  nature  of  the  granulite-formation  seems  hardly  to 
be  fully  explained,  but  it  certainly  contains  rocks  of  different 
origin.  That  the  amphibolites  and  a  great  part  of  the  real 
granulites  are  igneous  rocks  of  deep-seated  origin,  seems  to  be 
beyond  doul)t.  But  the  residual  structure  of  some  of  the  hlille- 
ffiiifor  makes  it  probable  that  these  are  igneous  surface-rocks. 
Other  surface-rocks  are  the  limestones  and  the  quartzites. 
Tlie  very  rare  conglomerates  belong  to  a  younger  division  of 
the  Archaean  than  the  ore-bearing  granulite  formation.  As  in 
older  times  "  graywacke  "  was  a  common  name  for  a  number 
of  imperfectly  known  rocks,  so  it  is  to-day  with  the  name 
granulite  (or  "  hdllejiinta-gneiss  "  of  the  Swedish  Geological  Sur- 
vey). Further  investigations  will  certainly  divide  this  group 
into  rocks  of  very  different  nature  and  origin,  only  having  in 
common  certain  structural  features.  The  same  is  true  as  to 
hiUUjiuda. 

In  the  ore-bearing  district  of  southern  IN'orway  (Arendal, 
Nas,  Kragerii),  which  in  most  points  agrees  with  central  Sweden, 
the  chief  rocks  are  fine-grained  gneisses,  amphibolites  and 
quartziferous  rocks. 

The  Hocks  of  the  Ore-Province  of  Norrhotten. — The  geology  of 
this  wide  district  is  somewhat  complicated.  Granitic  rocks, 
togetlier  with  syenite,  syenitic  porphyries  and  crystalline  schists, 
here  dominate  in  it ;  moreover,  basic  cruptives  of  the  diorite 
and  gabbro  family  are  frequent.  A  series  of  clastic  rocks 
(metamorphosed  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  together  with 
limestone)  of  indeterminate  age  is  exposed  in  several  places* 

The  rocks  of  syenitic  composition — i.  e.,  real  syenite,  syenitic 
|>orphyry  and  granite — are  found  in  Norrbotten  to  a  larger 
extent  than  in  central  Sweden.  The  same  may  also  be  the 
caue  with  the  basic  eruptives  of  the  gabbro  and  porphyrite 
families.  The  rocks  of  both  regions  consist,  however,  mainly 
of  granites,  gneiss-granites  and  granulites — i.  c,  quartz-feldspar 
rocks. 

The  granites  are  not  ore-bearing,  and  seem  not  to  be  even 
indirectly  connected  with  the  formation  of  the  ore.    The  granu- 
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lite  contains  several  large  ore-<leposits  of  tlie  same  type  as 
those  of  central  Sweden  (Gellivare,  Svappavare).  The  largest 
deposits  are,  however,  genetically  connected  witli  tlie  sycnitic 
and  porphyritic  rocks  (Kiirunavaara,  Luossavaara,  etc.),  belong- 
ing to  Group  II.  of  the  preceding  classifications.  The  gahbro- 
rocks  of  the  district  have  their  special  deposits  (Routivare) 
belonging  to  Group  III. 

Tlic  HK'ks  inclosing  the  iron-ores  of  Varanger  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Norway  are  chiefly  gabhros,  arnphibolites  and 
quartz-feldspar  rocks.  According  to  G.  Ilenrikscn,  who  re- 
ported upon  these  ores,  the  rocks  are  of  igneous  origin,  but 
strongly  nietamnrphosod. 

77te   Ores. 

The  ores  belonging  to  this  group  may  be  divided  into 
five  sub-groups  or  types.  The  classitication  given  below  de- 
rives its  origin  from  the  metallurgical  experiences  of  former 
times,  when  the  Swedish  iron-ores  were  divided,  according  to 
their  behavior  in  the  blast-furnace,  into  three  kinds  :  (1)  ores 
smelting  in  the  blast-furnace  without  any  flux,  correspoiuling 
to  the  type  C,  in  which  the  gangue  itself  contains  the  eom- 
components  of  an  easily  fusible  flux; -(2)  the  rpiartzose  ores, 
corresponding  to  types  A  and  B,  which  require  the  addition  of 
flux-making  bases;  and  (3)  the  ores  rich  in  lime,  corresponding 
to  tvpe  D,  i^enerallv  used  to  make  suitable  cbanres  bv  mixture 
with  the  (juartzose  ores.  This  division,  founded  on  the  practi- 
cal utilization  of  the  ores,  was  adopted  in  1874  by  Anton 
SjJ>gren,  who  pointed  out  that  the  old  division  of  the  blast- 
furnace men  corres|»ondrt  to  distinct  geological  ore-types.  The 
apatite-ores,  having  at  this  time  no  great  utilization,  were  not 
include<l  in  the  system.  In  1893,  I  acMed  the  apatite-ores  as  a 
special  type,  in  which  I  have  been  followed  also  by  II  .lohans- 
son  in  his  discussion  of  the  genesis  of  the  Swedish  iron-ores. 
Later  on  I  divided  the  (piartz-bearing  ores  into  two  types,  A 
un<l  }\. 

Type  A.  Ores  containing  apatite  (type  of  O rangcsberg, 
Gellivare). 

7}//'^  /^  Mixed  hematite  ami  magnetite,  rich  in  silica  and 
alumina  and  with  a  scaly  or  flaky  structure  (type  of  Lomberget). 

7'v/>r  C.  Handed  quartzifenKis  hematites,  rich  in  silica,  and 
witii  a  striped  structure  (type  of  Striberg). 
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Tifpe  D.  Magnetite-ores  associated  with  silicates  of  lime, 
magnesia  anil  alumina  (type  of  Persberg). 

Type  E.  Magnetite-  and  hematite-ores  associated  with  lime- 
stone and  dolomite  (type  of  Dannemora  and  Langban). 

Between  the  diiferent  types  transitional  members  may  be 
found  ;  but  these  are  quantitatively  subordinate,  and  all  the 
important  deposits  belong  to  some  of  the  above-defined  types. 

From  a  chemical  point  of  view,  these  types  form  a  series 
from  the  most  acid,  containing  up  to  5*0  per  cent.  SiO„  to  the 
most  basic,  type  E,  with  only  a  few  per  cent,  of  SiO^. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  chemical  and  geological 
characters  of  the  ores,  II.  Johansson  has  arranged  the  different 
ore-types  in  the  following  order  :  apatite-ores,  quartz-ores  rich 
in  alumina,  quartz-banded  ores,  skarn-oxQ^,  and  ores  with  lime- 
stone. 

Type  A.  Apatite-Ore. — Besides  the  apatite,  which  may  be  uni- 
formly intermixed  or  distributed  in  stripes  in  the  ore-mass,  the 
gangue  consists  only  of  a  few  per  cent,  of  silica  and  feldspar. 
These  ores  originally  were  magnetite,  but  in  many  places 
have  been  altered  to  specular  hematite  through  a  process  which 
simultaneously  reduced  the  percentage  of  apatite.  The  apatite- 
ores  are  richer  in  iron  (of  which  they  carry  from  60  to  65  per 
cent.)  than  the  other  types.  The  ore-bodies  are  generally  well 
defined  against  the  country-rock,  and  are  frequently  bounded,  at 
least  on  one  side  of  the  ore,  by  "  skbl "  formations  consisting 
of  biotite,  amphiVjolite  or  chlorite.  They  belong  especially  to 
the  part  of  the  granulitic  formation  characterized  by  amphi- 
bolite  and  plagioclase-granulite.  As  in  the  type  B  also,  dikes 
of  pegmatite  are  frequently  present  to  a  considerable  extent. 

In  the  ore-province  of  central  Sweden  the  apatite-ores  are 
represented  by  a  number  of  important  deposits,  containing 
more  than  half  the  available  ore-quantity.  They  are  confined 
to  a  comparatively  narrow  district  in  the  southern  part  of 
Dalarne,  containing  the  Grangesberg,  Ilammar,  and  Bhitberg 
mines,  and  several  others.  In  the  ore-province  of  Norrbotten 
thi»  tyf»e  is  represented  by  Gellivare. 

In  Houthern  Norway  this  type  also  occurs,  represented  by  the 
NiBHedal  deposit  and  by  the  Soldal  and  Lyngroth  mines. 

These  ores  are  either  [products  of  magmatic  differentiation  in 
the  granulite  or  of  metasomatic  replacement  of  the  feldspar- 
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rock  by  iron-bearing  solutions  in  the  ananiorphic  zone.  Con- 
sidering that  only  the  first-named  way  of  formation  would  ex- 
plain the  constant  large  amount  of  apatite  in  the  ore,  I  look 
upon  that  hypothesis  as  the  more  probable. 

Type  B.  Mixed  Hematite  ami  Magnetite. — The  ores  of  this 
type,  as  is  indicated  by  their  territorial  distribution,  are  nearly 
related  to  the  preceding.  They  also  show  transitions  to  the 
ore-deposits  of  the  next  following  type;  but  the  regular  band- 
ing is  not  developed,  although  a  certain  parallel  structure  is 
frequently  to  be  seen.  The  ores  of  this  type  are  scaly  or 
granular  in  structure,  and  consist  generally  of  magnetite  and 
specular  hematite  mixed.  The  gangue  is  cliietiy  quartz, 
together  with  some  mica  and  feldspar — the  same  constituents 
as  compose  the  wall-rock.  The  percentage  of  iron  is  generally 
from  50  to  55  per  cent.,  and  richer  concentrations  are  not  very 
common. 

The  ore-bodies  exhibit  srenerallv  no  defined  boundaries,  but 
show  transitions  into  the  wall-rock;  frequently  {e.g.^  in  the 
Ludvika  district)  the  ore  is  disseminated  as  a  Kan  impregna- 
tion in  the  rock. 

Characteristic  are  the  numerous  pegmatitic  dikes,  evidently 
segregations  of  the  wall-rocks,  crystallized  in  fissures  of 
contraction  in  the  ananiorphic  zone.  They  correspoml  to 
the  segregations  of  quartz,  so  numerous  in  the  orc-bodics  ot 
type  C. 

These  ores  are  evidently  formed  through  injection  of  iron- 
bearing  solutions  in  the  schistose  rocks  ami  partial  replacement 
of  the  rock-forming  minerals  ;  the  ore  thus  being  mucli  younger 
than  the  inclosing  rock.  They  are  found  in  their  typical 
development  only  in  two  areas — viz.,  in  the  Nora  district  (the 
Pershytte  and  some  other  mines);  and  in  the  Griingesberg  dis- 
trict (the  Lomberg,  Ormberg  and  Bliitberg  mines,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Ludvika  mines). 

Tgpe  ('.  Quartz- Dantled  Ores. — This  type  is  characterized  by 
the  regular  striping  due  to  the  alternation  of  ore  and  gungue, 
often  even  as  clear  as  that  of  the  ban<le<l  jasper  in  the  I^ake 
^Superior  ores.  The  ore  is  chiefly  specular  henuitite;  the 
gangue  mostly  (puirtz  (e.g.n  Striberg,  V.  Hispiierg,  Norberg 
in  part).  In  several  mines,  however,  lime-silicates  in  the  form 
of  garnet   (Xorberg,   Griu»bcrg)    or    amphibole    (Stripa,    L'ti») 
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enter  into  the  iraugue ;  the  striping  is  then  less  regular.  Epi- 
dote  18  found  as  a  secondary  constituent. 

The  deposits  of  this  type  often  constitute  reguhir  bed-formed 
ore-hodies  without  any  sk-olar,  but  generally  sharply  defined 
against  the  wall.  The  iron-percentage  is  generally  50  to  55; 
but  richer  secondary  concentrations  of  magnetite  are  found  in 
numerous  mines. 

The  regular  striped  structure  has  generally  been  considered 
as  a  primary  stratification,  in  accordance  with  the  view  applied 
to  the  banded  jasper,  with  which  this  structure  fully  agrees; 
frequently  the  striping  is  plicated  and  contorted.  If  it  thus 
corresponds  to  an  original  stratification,  these  ores  must  have 
been  formed  throuach  the  alteration  of  stratified  rocks  with 
maintenance  of  the  structure.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  pe- 
culiar structure  is  a  secondary  feature,  produced  during  the  re- 
placement-process, which  seems  to  be  more  probable,  the  ores 
have  been  formed  by  a  more  thorough  replacement  of  the 
original  rock.  II.  Johansson,  who  considers  the  ore  of  this 
type  to  be,  like  all  the  other  ores  of  central  Sw^eden,  a  product 
of  magmatic  difierentiation,  looks  on  the  striping  as  produced 
through  "  a  pure  physico-chemical  process."^ 

The  most  important  deposits  of  this  type  are  found  in  several 
districts — viz.,  Striberg,  Strossa,  Stripa  in  the  governmental  dis- 
trict of  Orebro,Norberg  in  Vestmanland,  Bispberg  and  Grasberget 
in  Dalarne,  Uto  in  the  governmental  district  of  Stockholm,  etc. 

T(/pe  D.  The  "■  Sham  ^^-Ores. — These  ores  are  regularly  accom- 
panied by  a  gangue-rock  consisting  of  lime-,  magnesia-  and 
alumina-silicates,  of  the  pyroxene-,  amphibole-  and  garnet- 
groups,  together  with  their  products  of  alteration,  epidote, 
chlorite,  talc,  and  serpentine.  The  gangue  generally  constitutes 
bed-like  deposits,  joining  the  different  ore-bodies.  The  latter 
are  generally  more  irregular  in  form  than  those  of  the  preced- 
ing types,  and  are  frequently  bounded  by  skolar.  They  con- 
Biflt  of  magnetite  containing  about  55  to  60  per  cent,  of  iron, 
and  are  eBpecially  frequent  on  the  contacts  between  granulite 
and  limestone  or  dolomite  (Persberg,  Nordmark),  or  between 
granulite  and  diorite  (Iliigborn  niiiies). 

The  ores  of  this  type  have  often  been  formed  by  metasomatic 


•  Oeolofjiska  Forenirujem  Forhfindlinrjar,  Stockholm,  vol.  xxix.,  p.  186  (1907). 
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replacement  of  limestone  and  dolomite  by  iron-bearing  solu- 
tions, the  ore  and  the  minerals  composing  the  gangue  thus  be- 
ing of  younger  formation  than  the  rocks. 

They  occur  mostly  in  the  western  part  of  the  ore-province  of 
central  Sweden,  at  Persberg,  Nordmark,  Taberg  in  Vermland, 
Dalkarlsberg  and  Klacka  Lerberg  in  the  governmental  district 
of  Orebro;  some  of  the  Norberg  mines  in  Vestmanland  and 
the  Nyang  mines  in  Gestrikland  belong  also  in  this  class, 
together  with  the  ore-deposits  of  Arendal  in  southern  Norway. 

Type  E.  Limesione-Ores. — These  ores  are  characterized  by 
their  occurrence  in  or  together  with  limestone  and  dolomite; 
they  frequently  contain  manganese.  The  gaiigue  is  composed 
of  several  silicates  of  manganese,  such  as  knebelite,  tephroite, 
rhodonite,  and  manganese-garnet.  The  ores  are  sometimes  asso- 
ciated, as,  for  instance,  at  LAngban,  with  manganese-ores  (haus- 
mannite,  braunite). 

The  ore-bodies,  being  metasomatic  deposits  in  limestone,  are 
very  irregular  in  form.  They  are  frequently  bounded  by  skolar. 
The  source  of  the  iron  in  the  solutions  whieh  jtroduced  metaso- 
matic replacement  may  have  been  either  the  limestone  or  some 
external  rock. 

These  ores  only  occur  in  connection  with  limestone  and 
dolomite.  The  most  prominent  representatives  are  Langban 
in  X'ermland,  the  Vikers  mines,  Svartvik,  and  the  Stfdlberg 
mines  in  the  governmental  district  of  Orebro  and  Dannemora 
in  Upland. 

The  Orujin  of  the  Ore-Deposits. 

During  the  last  century  the  ores  of  this  group  were  regarded 
by  Swedish  geologists  as  sedimentary  deposits,  laid  down  to- 
gether with  the  over-  and  underlying  grainilito  formation. 
Such  opinions  were  advocated  by  A.  Krdmaiin,  Anton  Sji»gren, 
A.  E.  Tornebohm,  B.  Santesson  and  otijers;  among  the  Norwe- 
gian geologists  V'ogt  has  with  eugerness  developed  this  theory.^ 

'  See,  for  inHtance,  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  De  Uf^onniKt  optrniHiendc  jominnlmfore- 
konisttT,   GrttiiHjiitkn    J'\,rminijmA   F-  /ar,  v<»l.   Jtvi.,  |)    2T.'»  (ISiMl;    Pundor- 

lamiiMlalenM   jfnim:ilriifi-lt,    Stn-fjrf   i,  ..■     Vn-irrmajflne,   No    ITi,   pp.  f>6   to  63 

(1894);  (>m  de  lagraiie  jemnmliiiHfvn-dighi'tcniat  hiUlninfCtMitt,  Wermilmiskn 
Jierijimuinntifnrrnin4jrMi  Anmitrr  (1^90).  TUv  muno  npinimi  him  almi  Ix-rn  vxprvMed 
by  BC'veml  foroij<fi  fri-oldf^isls,  for  instaniX',  \K'  Ijiiinny,  Annnlr^  dea  Minrt,  Tenth 
ScrieH,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  41)  to  2l>9  (19(Ki),  aa  wi'll  a*  in  the  (tvniian  treatise*  on  Orv- 
L)ci)o8ita  by  Ikik  1 1901),  and  Steltner-lkTKvat  (llKKJ). 
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Only  with  respect  to  the  Gellivare  ores,  opinions  were  much 
divided,  and  several  geologists — e.g.,  Lundbohm,  v.  Post  and 
Lofstrand — believed  them  to  be  of  igneous  origin. 

Since  1890,  the  present  writer  has  in  several  papers  argued 
that  metasoniatic  processes  undoubtedly  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  formation  of  these  ores,  and  has  been  able  to  point 
out  several  analogies  with  the  iron-ores  of  the  Lake  Superior 
region. 

In  this  paper  I  shall  attempt  to  show  that  the  metasomatic 
processes  must  have  taken  place,  not  in  the  surface-zone  but  in 
the  anamorphic  zone,  and  that  the  ores  bear  fully,  in  their  min- 
eralogical  features  and  association,  characters  of  formations  of 
the  deep-seated  zone. 

In  several  cases,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  determine  whether 
the  original  iron-bearing  material  was  the  product  of  primary 
magmatic  ditierentiation,  as  in  the  apatite-ores,  or  iron-bearing 
magmatic  solutions  producing  metasomatic  deposits,  as  in  the 
lime-  and  ^Aanj-ores,  or  possibly  altered  chemical  sediments, 
as  in  the  quartz-banded-ore  type. 

The  iron-bearing  solutions  may  frequently  have  been  of 
magmatic  origin,  thus  carrying  iron-bearing  material  from  be- 
low ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  very  small  amount  of  water  con- 
tained in  the  rocks  was  sufficient,  under  the  condition  of 
dynamic  metamorphism  in  the  anamorphic  zone,  to  collect 
and  concentrate  the  iron  particles.  The  occurrence  of  ore- 
deposits  in  connection  with  surface-rocks,  above  pointed  out,  and 
their  absence  in  the  greater  granite  laccolites  seems  to  prove 
that  the  deposits  are  formed  in  a  depth  less  than  that  in  which 
the  granite  consolidated,  but  still  in  the  anamorphic  zone. 

Arguments  Against  the  Sedimentation  Theory. — That  these  de- 
posits are  not  sedimentary  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
surrounding  rocks  are  igneous.  So  long  as  the  granulite  of 
Griingesberg  and  Gellivare  was  considered  a  sedimentary 
rock,  it  was  possible  to  ascribe  the  same  nature  to  the  ore-de- 
j>o«it8.  But  this  foundation  of  the  sedimentary  theory  seems 
more  and  more  to  give  way. 

Again,  the  form  of  these  ore-deposits  differs  as  widely  as 
possible  from  that  of  stratified  l)odies.  They  have  been 
termed  lenses,  stocks,  lineals,  etc.  In  general,  they  are  much 
more  irregular  than  is  consistent  with  a  sedimentary  formation. 
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Sometimes  these  ores  divide  or  branch  into  the  surroundins: 
rock  (see  Fig.  2,  showing  tlie  central  part  of  Dannemora),  a 
feature  which  does  not  agree  with  any  known  form  of  primary 
sedimentation,  but  must  be  interpreted  as  secondary.  At  other 
yilaees,  the  ore  incloses  portions  of  the  surrounding  rock, 
whicli  sometimes  take  the  form  of  irregular  sinuous  l)ands, 
cutting  obliquely  through  the  ore  from  the  hanging-wall  to  the 
foot-wall.  (iSee  Fig.  3,  showing  the  central  part  of  Griinges- 
berg.)  In  such  cases  it  appears  that  the  overlying  and  the 
underlying    rock,  together    with    the    narrow   partition-walb 
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Fio.  2.— Dannkmora  Mine,  Central  Part. 

lietwcen  the  ore-lenses,  form  "  a  continuous  whole,  pre-existing 
to  the  ore."  This  mode  of  occurrence  also  is  incompatible 
with  sedimentary  deposition. 

In  a  few  cases  only,  u  structure  resembling  primitive  strati- 
fication is  met  with;  e.fj.y  in  the  l^anded  (juartziterous  ores 
(type  C),  which  for  this  reason  possess  special  interest.  Tlie 
ores  rich  in  silica  and  alumina  (type  H)  sometimes  present  a 
schistose  structure;  but  this  is  without  any  doubt  a  foliation 
caused  by  pressure. 

Even  where  the  stratified  structure  is  present,  we  are  not 
justified  in  coneluding  that  the  material  is  primitive;  for  in 
this  case  also,  though  retaining  the  origimil  structure,  it  may 
have  been  subjected  to  subsecpient  metasomatic  tninstbrmation. 
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Thus  the  banded  qiiartziferous  ores  may  have  originally  con- 
sisted of  alternating  bands  of  a  carboiuite  and  of  aniorjdious 
silica,  since  altered  or  replaced  in  situ. 

Concentration  and  Transformation  ^Vithin  the  Deep-Seafed  .ina. 
morphic  Zone. — To  this  zone  the  rocks  were  transferred  during 
the  period  of  the  plication,  by  which  evidently  a  part  were 
folded  to  a  considerable  de[»th,  being  at  the  same  time  sub- 
jected to  dynamo-metamorphic  alterations,  which  in  many 
cases  determined  their  present  characters. 

During  this  period  the  ores  and  the  gangue  were  formed  by 
thermal  iron-bearing  solutions  acting  under  high  pressure.  To 
what  degree  these  solutions  were  magmatic,  carrying  ore-sub- 
stance from  below,  or  to  what  degree  the  small  amount  of 
water  contained  in  the  rock  was  active,  it  is  not  possilde  to 
determine.  In  cither  cast*,  the  process  was  different  from  the 
action  of  solutions  circulating  in  open  channels.  It  consisted 
in  a  solution  of  the  rock-substance,  which  was  intensified  by 
the  stress  and  friction,  according  to  the  principle  of  Riecke, 
and  also  in  an  accumulation  and  concentration  of  the  ore,  the 
surface-tension  operating  to  unite  particles  of  the  same  sub- 
stance. 

The  ore-material,  participating  in  the  plication  process,  with 
its  upheavals,  folding  and  dislocations  of  the  strata,  has  suf- 
fered some  mechanical  changes.  One  of  the  effects  which,  in 
many  cases  at  least,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  mechanical  fold- 
ing is  the  peculiar  overlapping  which  many  orc-bodics  pre- 
sent. This  may  be  a  primitive  form  of  metasomatic  <lcposi- 
tion,  but  may  also  be  considered  as  a  result  of  the  mechanical 
displacement  of  an  ore-layer.  Through  a  number  of  inclined 
or  even  vertical  planes  of  <lislocation,  the  deposit  has  been  cut 
into  pieces,  which  have  then  been  somewhat  displaced  in  rela- 
tion to  one  another.  Often  these  dislocations  can  be  pointed 
out  only  with  difticulty,  or  not  at  all  ;  tliey  are  more  obvious 
when  the  iron-ore  occurs  asHociated  with  a  limestone-bed.  (See 
Fig.  4,  showing  the  plan  of  Stiillberget.)  The  whole  limestone 
horizon,  with  its  accompanying  iron-ore,  is  here  fractured  into 
several  lenses,  obli<pie  to  one  another.  Tlie  planes  t>f  dishK-a- 
tion  have  been  effaced  by  tlie  recrystallization  of  the  grafjulite, 
and  the  schistose  structure  thereby  tleveloped,  witli  its  lamitui- 
tion  running  obli(juely  to  the  diffrniit  lemius,  which  givis  the 
VOL.  XXX VIII. — 48 
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ftppoarance  of  ])oing  situated  on  ditterent  levels  of  the  strati- 
irra[)hical  series. 

Another  mechanical  effect  of  the  rock-plication  is  the  stretch- 
ing of  the  surrounding  rock,  by  which  it  has  assumed  a  linear 
structure,  a  sN'stem  of  smaller  folds,  with  the  axis  of  folding 
parallel  to  the  stretching,  having  often  heen  formed  at  the  same 
time.  In  many  oases  {e.g.,  the  Lekomberga  mine  in  the  parish 
of  Ludvika,  and  the  Sniedje  and  Mossaberg  mines  in  Striberg), 
a  connection  between  the  stretching  of  the  rocks  and  the  pitch 
of  the  ore-bodies  is  observable,  the  axis  of  the  stretching  coin- 
ciding with  the  direction  of  the  pitch.  Yet  it  cannot  be  as- 
sumed as  beyond  dispute  that  this  connection  is  in  every  case 
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Fig.  4.  — Stallberg  Mines. 


Diorite. 


due  to  a  stretching  of  the  ores  themselves;  it  may  also  be  ex- 
plained as  produced  by  the  ferriferous  solutions,  chiefly  follow- 
ing the  directions  indicated  by  the  folds,  formed  simultane- 
ously with  the  stretching  of  the  rock. 

The  stretching  of  the  rocks  has  given  rise  to  the  character- 
istic form  i)re8entcd  by  the  Swedish  ores  of  this  type,  wliich 
form  is  evidently  due  to  a  factor  acting  in  a  vertical  direction. 
This  form  is  rejireseTited  in  Fig.  5,  which  is  a  longitudinal  sec- 
tion of  part  of  the  Svartvik  mines,  according  to  13.  Santesson. 
Soiiietimes  this  form  will  be  developed  into  such  an  extreme 
type  as  that  of  the  mine  of  Stora  Malmsjoberg,  in  which  the 
ore  mined  in  1898  had,  according  to  II.  Sundholrn,  a  length  of 
15  m.,  a  breadth  of  12  m.,  and  a  dei)th  of  150  meters. 
.  yy<€  Chemkai  ChfWfje8. — These  have  been  much  increased,  not 
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only  by  the  high  temperature  in  the  ananiorpliic  zone,  hut  also 
hy  the  stress  and  mechanical  detbrmation,  which  tends  to 
increase  the  solubility  of  the  ore-material,  as  well  as  of  the 
rocks. 

The  more  easily  soluble  limestones  were  especially  adapted 
to  take  up  the  ore-deposition;  and  generally  great  changes  and 
transfers  of  the  ores  to  secondary  places  of  deposition  have 
taken  place  in  them,  depending  on  water-courses,  impermeable 
sub-strata,  etc.  The  concentration  has  occurred  especially  along 
folds,  fracture-zones,  fissure  systems  and  contacts.  Thus  the 
ores   assume  the   irregular,  secondary  forms  characteristic  of 
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metasomatic  deposits,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  representing  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Dannemora. 

Other  instances  of  concentration  by  solutions  are  offered  by 
the  fairly  numerous  cases  in  which  the  ore  proves  to  l)e  younger 
than  dikes  which  traverse  it.  Such  an  instance  is  tlie  Timans- 
berg,  a  deposit  of  type  I),  which  is  traversed  by  minor  dioritic 
dikes.  Of  these,  C.  II.  Vrang  writes  that  "in  their  vicinity 
the  ore  increases  considerably  in  thickness."*  In  the  Kran- 
grufva,  in  the  Persberg  district,  the  ricli  and  pure  ore  is  chiefly 
found  on  one  side  of  a  large  diorite  dike;  a  dislocation  is  out 
of  the  question,  for  the  ore-l»earing  layer  is  also  found  on  tho 
other  side  of  tlie  diorite,  but  without  equally  distinct  ore-con- 


*  Oniogi$ka  /urmin^nui  f  urAuiu/Zin'Mr.  St<K  kholiii.  rol.  Ix.,  p.  244  (1SS7). 
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centration.  II.  V.  Tiberg  has  described  how,  in  the  Gustavus 
mine  of  the  LAngban  district,  a  deposit  consisting  of  specular 
iron-ore  and  magnetite,  with  gangae,  continues  from  the  sur- 
face to  a  flat  system  of  diabase  apophj'ses  occurring  at  a  depth 
of  from  54  to  60  m.,  on  which  the  ore  spreads  like  a  cake, 
while  below  the  diabase-dikes  the  rock  is  dolomite  only.  In 
such  cases  the  intrusive  dikes  have  evidently  preserved  the 
underlvins:  rock  from  transformation.  A  similar  instance  from 
Dannemora  is  mentioned  by  A.  E.  Fahlcrantz,^  who  says  that 
over  a  dike  of  hiiUefinta  (felsite-porphyry)  a  band  of  iron-ore 
a  few  inches  in  thickness  was  met  with,  accompanying  the  hdl- 
lejiinta.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  probable  that  the  ore  is  a 
more  recent  formation ;  for  the  majority  of  the  Dannemora 
ores  are  certainly  older  than  the  felsite-porphyries. 

Many  limestone-beds  have  been  largely,  or  even  wholly,  trans- 
formed into  ores,  especially  of  type  D,  the  gangues  of  which, 
consisting  of  calcium-  and  magnesium-silicates,  clearly  indicate 
their  origin. 

At  Utij  it  is  questionable  whether  the  concentration  of  the 
most  prominent  ore-deposit  is  not  connected  with  the  two  trav- 
ersing pegmatite  dikes.  The  largest  and  deepest  mines,  which 
have  followed  the  deposit  down  to  a  vertical  depth  of  more  than 
200  m.,  are  situated  between  these  two  pegmatite  dikes;  more- 
over, on  the  outer  sides  of  the  pegmatites  there  is  a  continuous 
ore-mass,  which  has  been  followed  down  to  a  comparatively  great 
depth.  At  some  distance  from  these  dikes  the  ore  has  every- 
where been  less  thick  and  less  concentrated,  and  has,  therefore, 
V>een  mined  on  a  small  scale  only.  While  the  pegmatite  dikes 
evidently  originated  at  a  great  depth,  it  follows  that  the  ore-con- 
centration could  not  have  been  accomplished  earlier  than  the 
submersion  in  the  deep-seated  zone. 

The  numerous  mines  of  the  Gningesberg,  Blotberg,  Fred- 
mundsberg  and  Griisberg  districts  offer  good  opportunities  to 
observe  the  relation  between  the  pegmatites  and  the  ores.  The 
former  occur  here  as  dikes,  partly  traversing  the  ores,  and 
jrtirtly  parallel  to  the  stratification,  but  in  a  manner  which  indi- 
cates that  they  are  of  later  formation  than  the  ores.  Coarsely 
cryfltalline  magnetite  is  often  found  in  the  pegmatite  veins,  in- 


•  K^ngUg  VeUnMhaptakadanieru  JJandHngar  Bihnng,  Stockholm,  4  (1876). 
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dicating  that  the  aqiieo-igneous  solutions  giving  rise  to  the  peg- 
matite originated  from  the  same  source  as  the  iron-ore. 

In  this  connection  attention  may  be  called  to  the  not  uncom- 
mon fact  that  the  ores  of  this  type  occur  along  contacts,  gener- 
ally between  limestone  and  granulite,  but  also  along  the  contact 
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with  intrusive  rocks.  A  inarke«l  instance  of  the  former  mode 
of  occurrence  is  seen  at  I'ersherg  (Fig.  G),  wliere  the  upi>er  ore- 
bearing  horizon  occupies  a  basin  with  granulite  in  the  foot-wall 
and  dolomized  limestone  in  the  hanging-wall.  Similar  instancert 
are  found  in  several  other  ore-deposits  of  tVjK'  D;  r.  //.,  the  (JAh- 
grufve  mine  and  the  Nordinark  mines  in  Vermlund,  and  Steii- 
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ring  and  Ramliall  in  Upland.  In  such  cases  the  situation  of  the 
ores  along  the  contact  can  hardly  he  explained  hy  assuming 
them  to  he  of  primary  origin ;  the  only  explanation  possihle  is 
that  the  ores  have  been  precipitated  along  the  contact  from  fer- 
riferous solutions. 

The  same  explanation  presents  itself  in  such  a  case  as  that  of 
the  Hogborn  district  in  Orehro,  where  the  most  important  de- 
posits occur  on  a  certain  level  between  a  diorite  mass  and  the 
granulite  (Fig,  7).  If  the  ores  were  assumed  to  have  been  laid 
down  as  a  sedimentary  deposition  on  a  certain  level  within  the 


Fj(;.  7. — IIoGBORN   Mines. 

granulite,  it  would  be  necessary  to  explain  the  fact  that  the 
diorite  had  been  injected  on  this  very  level  and  formed  a  lac- 
colite  there.  The  assumption  that  the  ores  are  younger  than 
the  dioritic  lacrolite,  and  that  they  have  l)een  precipitated  from 
ferriferous  solutions,  removes  this  difliculty.  The  most  satisfac- 
tory view,  therefore,  is  that  the  ores  along  such  contacts  are 
epi^enetic  formations. 

To  this  period  also  belongs  the  formation  of  the  gangues, 
which  are  the  result  of  the  silicification  that  takes  place  in  the 
deep-seated  zone.     Whole  layers  of  limestone  have,  through 
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the  interchange  of  constituents,  been  transformed  into  Hrne- 
magnesia-iron-silicates  (.sAar/j -deposits).  If  the  limestone  has 
already  undergone  a  dolomitizing  process,  or  if  Mg  is  added 
by  the  solution,  the  chief  alteration-products  will  he  am  phi- 
boles,  which  are  rich  in  magnesia ;  if  the  limestones  are  com- 
paratively pure,  pyroxenes  are  formed.  Tliough  the  garnet  of 
the  gangues  may  often  be  an  alteration-product  of  pyroxene 
or  ainphibole  minerals,  it  may,  however,  frequently  be  of  firi- 
mary  formation,  depending  on  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
solutions  and  the  transformed  material. 

Transformations  in  the  Sffr/are-Zotie. — When  the  erosion  and 
removal  of  the  overlying  Cambro-Silurian  strata  exposed  the 
Archaean  rocks,  the  ore-deposits  were  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  catamorphic  agencies. 

Among  the  transformations  of  this  period  we  have  to  note 
the  formation  of  many  skolar  of  chlorite  and  talc  (soapstone) 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  pyroxene  atid  amphibole  of  the 
gangues  or  the  granulite  of  the  wall-rock.  Many  skiilary  too, 
owe  their  origin  to  the  decomposition  of  intrusive  greenstone- 
veins. 

Indeed,  the  whole  mass  of  the  gangues  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  changed,  quite  new  ore-types  being  the  re- 
sult of  the  transformation.  A  common  phase  of  this  transf{»r- 
mation  is  the  occurrence  of  epidote,  quartz  and  calcite  in  the 
gangue;  if  the  alteration  proceeds  to  a  certain  degree,  hydrated 
minerals  of  the  talc  and  chlorite  groups  are  formed.  As  ha.*< 
been  shown  by  II.  \'.  Tiherg,*  the  gangue  in  the  Taberg  mines 
in  Vermland,  the  ore  of  which  is,  in  it^i  upper  part,  markedly 
talcose,  has  been  formed  by  metosomatic  transformation  of 
augite  and  amphibole.  This  transformation  reaches  only  as 
far  down  as  :]'J,0  m.,  at  whieh  depth  the  ore  is  cut  nearly  hori- 
zontally by  a  fissure  which  yields  plenty  of  water.  The  same 
author  a<hluees,  also,  the  Alabama  mine  in  the  Tersberg  dis- 
trict as  an  instance  of  similar  transformation  ;  in  its  southern 
part  the  ore  is  talcose,  but  in  the  northern  part  the  i»rigiiial 
gangues,  pyroxene  and  amphibole,  are  still  found.  No  doubt 
the  ores  of  Dalkarlsberget,  as  well  as  all  the  ores  belonging  to 
the  80-calle<l  **  Riwberg  type"  of  H.  Santesson,  ought  to  be  in- 


•    H Vr-m/'iru/«ia  lierijrmnnnniorrningena  Annider  (11^03). 
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tori>retocl  in  the  same  way,  as  being  derived  from  type  D 
throuirh  alteration. 

Several  other  transformations  may  be  viewed  as  compara- 
tively recent  and,  consequently,  belonging  to  this  period.  The 
ores  of  the  Striberg  type  are  often  found  to  lose  their  charac- 
teristic handedness  in  the  direction  of  the  strike,  the  quartz 
bfing  replaced  by  a  somewhat  porous  magnetite,  sometimes 
also  by  calcite.  Concentrations  of  richer  magnetite  often  occur 
among  the  ores  of  this  type ;  they  are  generally  accompanied 
by  quartzose  segregations  or  chloritic  sholar. 

Simultaneously  with  this,  a  concentration  of  the  iron  may 
take  place,  SiOj  being  dissolved  by  means  of  alkaline  carbon- 
ates and  the  silica  replaced  by  ferric  oxides.  It  is  by  such  concen- 
tration that,  for  instance,  the  rich  ore-deposits  have  been  formed 
which  are  often  met  with  in  folds ;  e,g.,  in  IN^ordmark  and  in  the 
Ilogborn  mines  in  Vermland.  In  localities  where  very  thick 
deposits  of  ore  not  enriched,  and  retaining  the  primitive  struc- 
ture, occur  in  folds,  as  at  the  Stripa  mine,  the  abnormal  thick- 
ness must  be  ascribed  to  mechanical  deformation. 

Among  the  Griisberg  mines,  which  are  worked  on  a  folded 
layer  in  the  form  of  a  trough  sloping  N!N^  W.,  there  occurs  in  the 
Bolag  mine  a  highly  concentrated  magnetite  in  the  fold,  the 
rest  of  the  ore  being  a  poor  hematite  with  quartz  bands.^  That 
a  concentration  process  has  taken  place  here  is  beyond  doubt, 
though  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  to  what  period  it  should 
be  assigned. 

On  a  still  larger  scale,  a  similar  transformation  has  taken 
place  in  the  Bispberg  mine,  producing  a  rich,  pure  magnetite, 
mined  in  the  deeper  levels  of  this  mine,  while  in  the  upper 
parts  the  ore  was  a  typical  low-grade  quartz-banded  hematite. 

Such  transformation  on  a  large  scale  of  specular  hematite 
into  magnetite  has  long  been  known  from  several  ore-deposits; 
e.g.^  Norberg,  Striberg,  Gellivare.  In  the  ends  of  the  ore- 
bodies  and  in  the  sides  contiguous  to  the  surrounding  rocks 
the  transformation  is  most  advanced,  but  also  the  interior  por- 
tions of  the  ores  consist  of  a  mixture  of  8j)ecular  hematite  and 
ina^'netite.  The  cause  of  this  transformation  is  not  fully  un- 
derstood ;    but  it  is  evidently  a  reaction,  depending  on  mass- 


*  H.  Stindholro,  Jem-KontoreU  Amuiler,  vol.  liii.,  p.  162  (1898). 
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action,  and  coiitinuiiii;  to  a  certain  limit,  where  equilibrium 
ensues.  It  looks  as  if  the  reaction  proceeded  from  the  sur- 
rounding or  traversing  silicate-rocks  ;  and  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  the  alteration  has  been  produced  by  organic  sub- 
stances (humic  acids)  contained  in  the  surface-waters  descend- 
ing along  the  walls  of  these  rocks.  Even  though  it  might  be 
sujjposed  that  these  organic  substances  had  the  power  of  reduc- 
ing specular  hematite  to  magnetite,  this  explanation  is  not 
very  satisfactory ;  for  the  transformation  that  has  taken  place 
is  not  a  reduction  of  hematite  to  magnetite  with  retention  of 
the  structure  of  the  former,  but  a  solution  and  recrvstallization 
nf  the  iron-ore.  One  might  rather  suggest  the  action  of  alka- 
line solutions  proceeding  from  the  silicate-rocks,  or  some  other 
reagent. 

The  chaiiire  from  hematite  to  mairnetite  is  reversible ;  and 
in  some  places  we  meet  with  transformations  on  a  large  scale 
of  magnetite  into  hematite.  Of  the  anhydrous  iron  oxides, 
magnetite  is  more  stable  in  the  deep-seated  zone,  hematite  in 
the  surface-zone ;  and  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  the  last- 
nientionetl  alteration  belongs  to  the  surface-zone.  Such  a 
transformation  is  found  in  the  Grfmgesberg  mines,  where  the 
ore  close  to  the  foot-wall  consists  of  a  scalv  hematite  low  in 
]»hosphorus. 

The  Grdngcsberg  and  Aorrhottcn  Deposits, 

A  separate  position  should  be  assigned  to  those  ores  of  the 
type  whirh  are  chiefly  represente<l  by  the  large  deposits  of 
Grangesberg,  in  central  Sweden,  and  Gellivare,  in  Xorrbotten. 
They  diverge  in  some  points  from  the  majority  of  the  ores  of 
the  Archaean  schists;  and  their  characteristic  properties  seem 
to  be  most  satisfactorily  explained  by  assuming  them  to  be 
transformed  basic  segregations  in  gneiss-granites  (ortho- 
gneisses). 

In  sketching  the  geology  of  Grangesberg  I  follow  chietly 
the  notes  given  by  II.  Johansson.*  In  this  district  two  ore- 
types  are  represented.  Tiie  ores  of  the  Lomberg-Risberg,  and 
Ormberg  mines,  occurring  in  a  real  kali-fcldspar-granulite,  hero 
represented  by  a  retidish    rock   of  uniform  gniin,  have  all  the 


•  (:,,.l.,'HAkit   FnrminfffTU  FSrhnntllinpnr,  Stnckholm,  Tol.   x\yi  ,   |»p.  JMJl  tO 
(I'.'Or  :iii(l  vol.  xxix.,  pp.  174  to  17G  [\\fi)l). 
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characters  of  tlio  ty\^Q  B.  To  another  type  belong  the  vast 
ore-stocks  of  the  Export  mines,  surrounded  by  a  gray  pla- 
gioclase-granuHte,  often,  however,  containing  amphibole  and 
inclosing  numerous  amjyliibolitic  segregations.  To  the  same 
class  as  the  ores  of  the  Export  mines  belong  those  of  the  Ham- 
mar  mine,  where  the  amphibolitic  development  of  the  rock  is 
still  more  obvious,  and  several  minor  deposits;  e.g.,  the  Lang- 
blatall  mines,  which  occur  associated  with  basic  rocks  of  dio- 
ritic  type.  It  seems  that  these  rocks  are  genetically  connected 
with  the  gneiss-granite  formation,  developed  immediately  to 
the  east  of  the  Export  mines.  This  formation  varies  in  struc- 
ture; in  the  central  portions  it  is  purely  granitic  and  coarse- 
grained; nearer  to  ^vhere  it  borders  on  the  granulite  it 
becomes  flaky,  and  the  grain  grows  finer,  only  scattered 
porphyritic  grains  of  feldspar  remaining,  till  it  passes  into  the 
fine-grained  rock  which  incloses  the  ores ;  this  rock  becomes 
in  places  amphibolitic  and  dioritic  (the  mines  of  the  Langbla- 
fall  mine.)  On  the  whole,  the  ores,  as  well  as  the  rock-com- 
plex inclosing  them,  present  a  peculiar  lack  of  homogeneity  in 
their  composition,  indicating  segregations  and  concentrations 
in  a  magma.  To  the  same  class  I  refer  also  the  Lekomberga 
deposits,  likewise  situated  in  a  gneiss-granite  (orthogneiss) 
formation. 

The  ore-deposits  in  the  Export  mines  consist  of  composite 
stocks,  the  difterent  parts  of  which  are  separated  by  partition- 
walls  consisting  of  the  same  materials  as  the  adjacent  rock. 
(Compare  Fig.  3.)  The  ores  exhibit  sharply-defined  bounda- 
ries, and,  in  the  composition  of  the  gangues,  SiOj  and  Al^Oj 
are  subordinate  to  CaO  and  P,^Oj.  (belonging  to  the  apatite) ; 
the  percentage  of  P  varying  from  0.8  to  2  per  cent,  and  being 
pometimes  considerably  higher.  Generally,  it  is  greater  at  the 
hanging-wall  and  smaller  at  the  foot-wall.  Titanite  occurs 
abundantly  in  some  of  the  ores. 

In  a  still  Jiigher  degree  the  gneiss-granite  (orthogneissic) 
character  of  the  rocks  in  Gellivare  is  manifested.  This  is 
jK)inted  out  in  a  convincing  manner  by  IIj.  Lundbohm,  in 
his  notes  of  the  geological  conditions  of  this  deposit,^  though 


•  Steriga  Gtolo^jUka  Undernokning,  ^'er.  C,  No.  Ill  (1890),  No.  127  (1892),  and 
eUewhere. 
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he  speaks  with  great  caution  on  the  question  of  tlie  nature  of 
these  rocks.  A  true  conception  of  this  kind  of  crystalline 
schists  was  not  at  the  time  of  his  i)ublication8  so  well  established 
as  now. 

The  red  gneiss  dominant  in  the  mountain  of  Gellivare  is  a 
rock  with  mostly  allotriomorphic  structure;  where  a  parallel 
structure  is  found  it  is  evidently  a  phenomenon  of  stretching. 
A  porphyritic  structure  is  found  in  several  places.  That  the 
feldspar  is  j>lagioclastic  indieates  a  rock  rieh  in  soda;  the  per- 
centage of  titanite  is  also  remarkable. 

Amphibolites,  sometimes  of  dioritic  type,  occur  in  great 
numbers  in  the  form  of  flattened  lenses.  Dikes  of  granite 
rieh  in  soda  occur,  sometimes  parallel  with  the  stratification  of 
the  gneiss  and  with  the  strike  of  the  ores,  partly  as  masses, 
and  diti'er  from  the  gneiss  chiefly  or  exclusively  through  their 
coarser  structure.  In  some  parts  of  the  mountain  rock-mera- 
bers  resembling  these  granites  rather  than  the  gneiss  inclose 
ores.  The  whole  is  a  complex  of  rocks  of  common  magmatic 
origin  with  a  heterogeneity  of  composition  depending  on  an 
advanced  ditferentiation. 

The  Gellivare  ores  are  in  part  surrounded  by  gangue-rocks, 
rich  in  ferromagnesian  silicates,  iron  oxides,  apatite,  and  some- 
times titanite,  which  give  evidence  of  the  interchanges  of  ma- 
terial that  have  taken  place  between  the  ores  and  the  sur- 
rounding rocks.  These  gaugue-rocks  are  also  in  many  places 
characterized  by  a  brecciated  structure. 

The  structure  of  the  ore  is  coarsely  crystalline,  allotriomor- 
]»hic.  Among  the  structural  peculiarities  are  the  st retelling 
phenomena,  in  the  ores  as  well  as  in  the  rocks,  which  often 
give  rise  to  a  cleavage. 

The  latest  secondary  alterations  concern  tlie  degree  of  oxida- 
tion of  the  iron.  If  the  ores  have  been  segregated  from  a 
nuigma,  they  liave  certaiidy  been  originally  magnetites.  How- 
ever, Gellivare  as  well  iw  the  Export  mines  in  (irangesberg 
consist  to  a  large  extent  of  specular  hematite,  whiih,  conse- 
quently, is  a  secondary  fonnation  within  the  surface-zone. 
The  tbrmation  of  the  s|H'cular  iron-ore  seems  in  places  (espe- 
cially in  the  foot-wall  of  the  HergHbo  mine  in  (J range.- berg) 
to  have  been  attended  with  a  far-advanced  process  of  dephos- 
phorization. 
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There  are  so  many  points  of  Jigreement  between  Gellivare 
and  Grangosberg  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  have 
been  formed  in  the  same  way.  The  heterogeneous  nature  of 
the  surrounding  rocks,  the  high  percentage  of  apatite  in  the 
ores,  often  exceeding  that  of  silicates,  and  the  size  and  peculiar 
form  of  the  ore-bodies,  form  the  chief  points  of  agreement. 

The  view  expressed  here  concerning  the  nature  of  the  ores 
of  Gellivare  and  Grangesberg  is  in  close  accordance  with  the 
view  advanced  before  by  Lofstrand.^^  Similar  opinions,  espe- 
cially concerning  Gellivare,  have  been  more  or  less  positively 
advanced  by  several  other  authors  in  the  lively  discussion  on 
the  formation  of  these  deposits  which  was  carried  on  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineties,  in  the  last  century,  though  at  that 
date  the  problems  concerning  the  Archaean  rocks  had  not  yet 
been  proposed  in  a  form  that  made  a  clear  formulation  of  these 
views  possible. 

Also,  the  analogies  between  the  deposits  of  Gellivare  and 
those  of  Kiiruna  have  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  by  Lund- 
bohm,  Tornebohm,  Holmquist,  and  others,  with  the  remark  that 
Gellivare  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  transformed  Kiiruna. 

Analogous  Deposits. 

The  ores  of  this  group  are  well  represented  within  the  Ar- 
cha-an  series  of  the  United  States  and  Canada;  indeed,  all  the 
different  types  mentioned  above  are  found  there.  This  fea- 
ture, that  the  same  ore-types  may  be  recognized  in  areas  so  far 
apart  as  North  America  and  the  Scandinavian  peninsula, 
strongly  indicates  that  these  types  correspond  to  certain  geneti- 
cal  conditions.  Of  course,  it  may  happen  that  other  types,  not 
represented  in  Scandinavia,  may  occur  in  the  United  States 
and  in  other  areas.  Only  a  few  instances  of  the  parallelism  be- 
tween the  Scandinavian  ores  of  this  group  and  the  Archaean 
ores  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  may  here  be  mentioned. 

The  ores  of  Type  A — i.  e.,  apatite-ores — are  typically  repre- 
»ented  by  the  ores  of  the  Mineville  group,  Lake  Champlain 
district.  I  visited  these  mines  in  1891  and  was  struck  by  the 
reaemblance  of  the  ore  to  the  ores  of  Gellivare  and  Grangesberg. 

»•  GfoloyijJia  l^reninfjem  Fdrhandlinaar,  SUx;kholm,  vol.  xvi.,  pp.  136,  137.  147, 
etc  (1«94). 
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In  hand-Specimens  the  ore  is  hardly  to  he  distini^uished  from 
the  ore  of  the  Swedish  mines.  Xot  only  the  mineralogical 
composition  of  the  ore  hut  also  the  form  of  the  ore-hodies,  the 
included  "  horses  "  of  the  wall-rock,  the  dikes  of  pegmatite  and 
the  amphibolitic  segregations  of  the  country-rock,  offer  strong 
analogies. 

The  ores  of  Type  B^  rich  in  silica  and  alumina,  correspond 
in  part  to  the  Archsean  ore-deposits  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  as  described  in  these  Transactions  by  F'rank  L.  Xason  " 
and  in  several  reports  of  the  New  Jersey  Geological  Survey.  In 
the  late  description  by  Arthur  C.  Spencer,'*  who  points  out  the 
connection  of  the  New  Jersey  ores  with  the  pegmatite-dikes, 
the  agreement  with  the  Swedish  ores  of  this  type  is  still  plainer. 

The  quartz-banded,  siliceous  ores  of  Type  C  recall  at  many 
points  the  ores  of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  especially  those  of 
Archtpan  age  on  the  Vermilion  range.  But  also  the  ores  of  the 
older  Iluronian  series  of  the  Marquette  and  Cr^'stal  Falls  dis- 
tricts agree  in  many  j)oints  with  the  Swedish  examples  of  this 
type.  In  c()mi)aring  the  Swedish  and  the  American  ore-dt>- 
posits  it  must  be  noted  that  the  unconcentrated  ore  with  from 
45  to  50  per  cent,  of  iron  corre8[)ond3  to  the  banded  jiu'^per  of 
the  Lake  Superior  district,  with  a  considerably  lower  percent- 
age of  iron,  while  the  concentrations  of  magnetite  in  the  Swedish 
mines  corres[)ond  to  the  ores  actually  mined  in  the  Lake  dis- 
trict." 

Type  J),  the  .s7.vzn?-ores,  have  also  their  e(piivalents  among 
the  Archa'an  iron-ore  deposits  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  To  the  same  type  belong  also  the  deposits 
of  the  Cranl)erry  district.  North  Carolina-Tennessee,  described 
by  Arthur  Keitli.'*  The  description  so  closely  corresjMHids  to 
the  Swedish  ores  of  this  type,  that  it  maybe  verbally  applied  to 
some  of  them.     As  already  observed,  I   fully  agree  with   Keith 


"  TrtnuL,  xxir.,  505  to  621  (1894). 

"  J/inim;  M(ujiuinr,  vol.  x.,  pp.  376  lo  381  (1904). 

"In  lb91  I  had  the  opportunity  to  viut  the  Mar<|iiette  nml  Mcnoniinoe  <Ii»- 
t ri ctM  ;  Jin<l  after  my  return  to  Swf<lon,  I  jm.I  i  in  nn  adilrvMi  rva*!   Nov.  5 

Ijefore  the  <  leolojfiitil  SK'iety  of  St<>i'kh<*lm,  tl  ..jit**  U'tween  ihr  ore-ile|Mi«ita 

of  I.Ake  Suitcrior  and  several  of  the  Hwedisb  irun-om.  The  Mune  waa  further 
stated  in  a  p.i|M-r  on  the  itanie  suhjeet   in  18U3.      (if  im  Forkamt^ 

liwfnr,  Stockholm,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  .'>78  (Ib'Jl  ),  vol.  xv.,  ,.    i... 

••  U.  S,  iiaA»<fietd  Survry,  liuUetin  No.  213,  pp.  1M3  to  246  (1902). 
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concerning  the  origin  of  these  ores  as  depositions  through  re- 
placement by  iron-bearing  waters  in  the  deep  zone.  Of  the 
same  type  are  also  some  of  the  deposits  of  eastern  Ontario,  in 
Canada.  The  agreement  may  be  so  close  as  to  include  mineral- 
ogical  details  also.  In  1891,  when  visiting  the  Tilly  Foster 
mine,  Putnam  county,  N.  Y.,  I  was  surprised  by  the  mineral ogical 
association  in  this  mine,  quite  corresponding  to  Nordmarken 
in  Wcrmland.  The  ore  is  in  both  places  crystalline  magnetite, 
intermixed  with  a  gangue  chielly  consisting  of  amphibole  and 
pyroxene;  magnesian  silicates  of  primary  and  secondary  for- 
mation are  frequent.  In  both  places  occur  as  characteristic 
minerals  fine  crystallized  magnetite,  calcite,  yellow  titanite 
and  transparent  apatite;  moreover,  the  alterations  are  the  same. 
The  minerals  of  the  chondrodite  group,  so  finely  crystallized 
in  the  Tillv  Foster,  were  at  that  time  not  known  in  the  Nord- 
mark  mine,  but  were  found  there  later,  thus  making  the  agree- 
ment still  more  complete. 

Ores  belonging  to  Type  E — L  e.,  associated  with  limestones — 
seem  to  be  comparatively  scarce  in  the  United  States.  Still, 
such  ore-deposits  are  reported  from  Franklin  Furnace,  IST.  J., 
and  from  some  other  mines;  they  occur  also  in  Ontario. 

Group  II. — The  Ores  of  the  Porphyries  (Keratophyres). 

The  province  of  Norrbotten  contains  many  times  as  much 
iron  as  all  the  rest  of  Sweden.  Some  of  the  deposits  in  this 
province  may  be  reckoned  among  the  largest  in  the  world. 
The  export  from  Kiirunavaara  commenced  as  late  as  1902, 
when  the  railway  to  Xarvik  on  the  fjord  of  Ofoten  was  opened; 
in  the  following  year  the  exploitation  of  the  less  considerable 
neighboring  deposit  of  Tuollavaara  also  began. 

Geologically,  the  iron-ore  deposits  of  Norrbotten  are  of  three 
kinds:  (1)  the  ores  of  the  crystalline  schists,  which  embrace 
the  deposits  of  Gellivare  and  Svappavare,  treated  in  the  pre- 
ceding section ;  (2)  the  ores  of  the  Kiiruna  type,  connected 
with  sycnitic  porphyries;  and  (3)  ores  connected  with  basic 
igneous  rocks.  These  ores  will  be  treated  in  the  next  section. 
(See  Fig.  8.) 

To[>ograf»hically,  the  more  important  deposits  may  be  divided 
into  four  groups:  (1)  Gellivare,  embracing  Mahnberget  and 
KoskullsKulle  and  a  few  copper  ore-deposits  north  of  the  Lina- 
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elf;  (2)  Svappavare,  Leveaniemiaiid  Nfertainen,  situated  between 
the  Kalix  and  the  TorneA  rivers;  (3)  a  group  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Luossajarvi,  embracing  Kiirunavaara,  Luossavaara  and 
Tuollavaara;  (4)  Ekstr<'>nisberg,  wliich  belongs  to  the  basin  of 
the  Kalix  river.  Besides  these,  minor  deposits,  for  the  most 
part  only  imperfectly  known,  are  scattered  all  over  the  wide 


arra. 


Italic  bruptive^.    Ul'it-r      Cambrian     Pre-Cambrun.  Silurian 
Silurian  or  yuungrr    B.iMC 
Eruptive^ 

—     VBB     mj         CZ] 

Granulite   Porphyntic        Gdcimk  Kocks. 
And  and  Rocks. 

Syenite    Archzan  Schi%t. 

FlO.  8. — ()RK-I*R<>VINrE  or    NoRRBOTTEJf. 

Knrnvavnnrn^   Luossavaara  and    Tuollavaara. 

Tlir  iron-ore  deposit  of  Kiirnnavaarn  Ik  undoubtedly  the 
largest  deposit  of  ore  foun<l  in  Kurope.  The  neighboring  de- 
posits of  Loussavaarn  an<l  Tuollavaara  are  gi*ologiially  of  the 
same  nature,  though  smaller.  The  first  two  of  these  dejHisitH 
have  been  known  for  more  than  two  centuries.     Luossavaara  is 
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,„ontionoa  as  oa.lv  a.  about  the  year  1690,  Kiiruna  not  before 
17  "Jr  aesoviption  of  both  is  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Gov- 
e  .unent  Mini,.,  Inspector  for  1751.    The  first  survey  was  made 
Zrtly  before  ^TCO.    Tuolhu-aara,    '^?;';^ -"-JeVro 
thick  moraine,  was  not  discovered  until  1897.     (See  F  g^  9.) 

The  ores  in  question  prove  to  be  genetically  connected  with 
a  .roup  of  eruptive  rocks  of  syenitic  composition,  and  charac- 
teHzed  by  their  high  percentage  of  soda.  These  rocks  J.ow 
he  BtrucJures  of  deep-seated  as  well  as  of  vein-roeks.  They 
are  intruded  in  a  sedimentary,  partly  clastic,  complex  of  strata, 
including  conglomerates  and  semi-crystalline  schists. 


StatsrSAec 


FlO.    9.-PABT   OF   OEEDEPOSIT   of    Kl.BUNAVAAKA    (LOOKING  NoRTH). 

The  porphyritic  rocks  were,  for  a  long  time,  regarded  by  the 
Sxvcdish  geologists,  Hummel,  Gumaelius,  Fredholm,  and  others 
(in  analogy  with  the  case  of  central  Sweden),  as  a  sedimentary 
hrdUjiinta,  and  the  stratified  rock-complex  in  which  they 
occur  was  called  /,«7/#nta-schist.  In  1889,  however,  Tor- 
ncbohm  pointed  out  the  porphyritic  nature  of  the  so-called 
himejiinlo,  and  af\erwar<l8  the  AaKp/iVite-schists  were  found  to 
consist  of  partly  clastic  rocks. 

The  ores  of  the  three  deposits  form  stratiform  masses  ot  con- 
Bidcrably  greater  length  than  breadth-thc  length  of  the  Knru- 
navaara  deposits  is  about  2.8  kilometers. 

The  ores  are  immediately  Burrounded   by  intrusive  rocks  ot 
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porphyritic  development  wliicli,  on  account  of  their  composi- 
tion, are  to  be  referred  to  the  soda-syenite-porphyries.  They 
have  also  been  called  keratophyres  (II.  Backstr<>m) ;  however, 
as  this  name  is  applied  to  effusive  rocks,  atid  the  effusive  nature 
of  the  Kiiruna  porphyries  seems  to  me  at  least  questionable,  I 
prefer,  for  the  present,  the  name  porphyries.  Two  kinds  of 
j»orphyry  may  be  distinguished :  one  more  basic,  occurring 
chiefly  in  the  foot-wall,  but  partly  also  in  the  hanging-wall  of 
the  ore,  and  one  more  acid,  often  developed  as  quartz-porphyry 
and  occurring  in  the  hanging-wall  of  the  ores  of  Kiirunavaara 
and  Luossavaara,  around  Tuolhivaara,  etc.  The  basic  porphyry 
is  closely  connected  with  the  syenitic  rock  which  accompa- 
nies it. 

The  St/e7u(e. — This  is  a  soda-syenite,  the  chief  mass  of  whieh 
is  a  soda-feldspar.  Secondary  basic  minerals  are  present  in 
abundance.  The  structure  is  eugranitie.  This  so<la-syenite 
shows  gradations  into  the  porphyry  of  the  foot-wall,  with 
which  it  is  closely  allied  in  composition. 

l^he  Porphyry  of  the  Foot-Wall. — This  rock  presents,  micro- 
scopically as  well  as  macrosco[)ically,  a  fluidic  structure  with  a 
trachytoidal  arrangement  of  the  feldspar  of  the  ground-mass ; 
sometimes,  also,  spherulitic  structures  are  observable.  The 
jiriiiiary  structures  are,  however,  frequently  difficult  to  distin- 
guish, being  in  part  totally  obliterated  by  the  alteration  of  the 
roek.  The  basic  constituents  are  almost  wholly  altered  into 
amphibole,  epidote,  and  chlorite.  Magnetite  seems  to  oceur 
in  two  generations:  one  primary,  the  other  of  later  immigra- 
tion. As  fissure-minerals,  imlieating  a  secondary  action  of 
pneumatolytic  nature,  occur  amphibole,  titanite,  apatite,  and 
magnetite.  In  the  contact-zone  the  fissures  sometimes  form 
cavities  a  decimeter  in  diameter,  filled  with  the  said  mineral 
combifiation. 

The  Por/>hyry  of  the  JIa/t>fith/-  \V(tU. — This  is  conHi<lerably 
more  acid  (containing  10  per  cent,  more  of  SiO,)  than  tlie  syen- 
ite and  the  porphyry  of  the  foot-wall,  which  circumstance  placeH 
it  among  the  (juartz-porphyries.  Qmirtz  occurs  in  the  gnuiml- 
niass  partly  as  so-called  *'  ijutirt:  {ftohulaire,**  !»ut  in  larger  quan- 
tities where  the  ground-mass  has  undergone  a  recrystallization. 
Here,  too,  a  secondary  ge!)erati<»n  of  magnetite  can  be  obKcrvecl. 
The  prinjary  basic  mineral  const  it  uentH  are  completely  ultored, 
VOL.  xxxvni. — 49 
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having  produced  aniphibole,  epidote,  and  chlorite.     The  rock 
ghows,  even  macroscopieally,  a  distinct  fluidic  structure. 

Segregations  of  pure  magnetite,  mostly  in  rounded  pieces, 
are  worthy  of  notice ;  these  segregations  sometimes  show  a 
concentric  structure  and  at  times  inclose  grains  of  the  feldspar 
of  the  porphyry.  When  the  fragmentary  character  is  more 
distinct,  they  are  probably  portions  of  segregations,  solidified 
in  de}>th  at  an  earlier  date,  which  have  been  partly  rounded  by 
resorption.  These  segregations  have  also  been  interpreted  as 
fragments  of  the  great  ore-body;  and  from  this  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  the  porphyry  of  the  hanging-wall  should  be 
vounccer  than  the  mass  of  ore. 

The  unmistakable  "  consanguinity  "  between  the  soda-syenite 
and  the  porphyries  is  manifested  by  the  high  percentage  of  E'a, 
which  varies  between  5.5  and  7.5  per  cent. ;  apatite,  titanite, 
and  magnetite  are,  besides,  minerals  common  to  the  syenite, 
the  porphyries,  and  the  ore-deposits. 

The  Ores. — (In  the  following  exposition  of  the  Kiirunavaara 
and  Luossavaara  ore-deposits,  I  follow^  chiefly  the  oflicial  report 
made  by  IIj.  Lundbohm  in  1898.)  The  iron-ore  occurring 
among  the  porphyry-masses  forms,  on  the  whole,  pure,  nearly 
homogeneous  ore-deposits;  other  minerals  found  in  it  are  of 
comj>aratively  subordinate  significance. 

A  ]»roperty  characteristic  of  the  ore  of  Kiiruna-,  Luossa-,  and 
TuoUavaara  is  its  general  extremely  fine-grained  texture,  which 
proves  that  it  has  been  subject,  to  a  slight  degree  only,  to  the 
action  of  recrystallizing  agents.  By  this  structure,  which  is 
al«i0  found  in  a  few  other  ores  in  Norrbotten,  this  ore-type  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  Scandinavian  ores. 

Tlie  only  mineral  that  occurs  in  the  ore  with  undoubtedly 
primary  characters  is  apatite,  the  distribution  of  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly irregular,  so  that  the  percentage  of  phosphorus  in 
the  ore  varies  greatly. 

Ill  Kiirunavaara,  chiefly  close  to  the  foot-wall,  but  also  here 
and  there  in  the  interior  of  the  ore,  occurs  an  ore-type  with 
mostly  grayirtli-black  and  dull,  comjjact  fracture  (Lundbohm's 
type  6).  When  examined  with  the  microscope  it  proves  to  be 
interhirded  with  apatite  individuals  idiomorphically  developed; 
itH  phoftpliorus-percentage  is  from  3  to  G  \)itv  cent.  This  ore 
frer|uently  presents  a  stratiform  structure. 
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The  ore-type  which  quantitatively  predominates  contains  the 
apatite  in  nodules  and  irregular  lenses  (Lundhohnrs  type  4). 
Here,  too,  the  apatite  seeni8  to  be,  at  least  in  part,  of  primary 
origin,  since  it  occurs  partly  as  a  minute  impregnation  of  the 
ore,  partly  in  irregular  nests  and  veins,  giving  rise  to  a  struc- 


^/  meier 


Fig.  10. — iRHECiiLAR  Veins  of  Apatite  in  Maoxetite,  Kiirunavaaba 

(Lundbohm). 

ture  which  hears  some  resemblance  to  a  largely  developed  flow 
structure  (Fig.  10). 

Primary  structural  forms  which  may  be  referred  to  flow- 
structure  may  also  be  observed  in  the  relation  between  different 
ore-types,  when,  f.<7.,  one  type  contains  fragments  or  ^^  srhlieren*' 
of  another  type,  or  when  one  ore-type  occurs  as  intruding  dikes 


/  meter 

\ I 

Fio.  11.— Flow-Stkictube  ih  Maoketite,  Kiirunavaara  < Lundliuhm). 

in   anotlier   (Fig.   11).      Kspecially  on   weathered   ore-surfaces 
these  structures  arc  easily  observable. 

It  is  likely  that  the  highly  phospljoric  ores,  though  embrac- 
ing several  types,  must  in  general  be  regarded  as  primary,  and 
those  poorer  in  apatite  as  secondary,  leached,  and  in  part  re- 
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crystallized.  The  latter  also  contain  martite  and  specular  hema- 
tite, the  occurrence  of  which  is  here  evidently  secondary. 

In  the  low-phosphorus  ores  occur  also  calcite  (formed  at  the 
expense  of  the  apatite),  secondary  quartz  in  fissures,  and  second- 
ary silicates  as  amphihole,  talc  and  chlorite  minerals.  The 
8econ<lary  ore-types  are  sometimes  porous,  the  more  soluble 
minerals  havinfir  been  leached  out. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  ores  in  question  have 
been  divided  into  several  classes  according  to  their  percentage 
of  phosphorus.  Those  classes  which  range  above  1  per  cent, 
constitute  the  principal  mass  of  the  ores  of  Kiirunavaara.  "As 
a  fairly  certain  result  of  the  examinations  of  the  ores  with  regard 
to  their  percentage  of  phosphorus,  it  may  be  said  that  ores  con- 
taining less  than  0.05  per  cent.,  and  ores  with  from  0.05  to  0.1 
per  cent.,  of  phosphorus,  occur  separately  in  such  a  mode  that 
they  can  be  utilized,  but  that  both  kinds,  especially  the  former, 
are,  as  regards  quantity,  rather  subordinate  to  those  richer  in 
phosphorus.  The  main  mass  of  the  ore  of  Kiirunavaara  con- 
tains more  than  0.8  per  cent.,  generally  from  1  to  2  per  cent., 
not  infrequently  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  or  still  more,  of  phos- 
phorus." ^^  "  On  the  whole  the  iron  ores  of  Kiirunavaara  may 
be  said  to  contain  a  higher  percentage  of  phosphorus  than  any 
other  known  ore-deposit  of  great  extent."  ^^ 

The  phosphorus-percentages  of  the  ores  of  Luossavaara,  al- 
though exceedingly  variable,  seem  mostly  to  be  less  than  0.1 
per  cent.  In  Tuollavaara,  a  part  of  the  ores  are  also  remark- 
aV)ly  free  from  apatite,  showing  a  phosphorus-percentage 
amounting  to  only  hundredths  of  1  per  cent.,  but  also  here 
ores  high  in  phosphorus  occur. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  other  impurities,  the  iron-percent- 
age of  these  ores  is  very  high.  That  of  Luossavaara  fully 
equals  or  even  exceeds  that  of  the  ore  of  Kiirunavaara.  Apart 
from  the  ores  richest  in  apatite,  the  average  amount  of  iron  is 
from  C8  to  69  per  cent. 

The  Forms  and  iJimensiovs  of  the  Ore-Bodies. — The  large  ore- 
/lofKwit  of  Kiirunavaara  is  an  enormous  mass,  roughly  recti- 
linear in  outline.     In  length,  the  ore  is  exposed  in  the  hills  for 


**  Hj.  Ltindbohm,  Kiirunavaara  och  LuoHHUvaara  .Te.rnmalmHjn.lt  T NorrboUenfi  Lan 
(1898),  p.  4o.  '«    LinKlh(;lim,  loc.  cit.,  p.  55. 
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more  than  2,800  m.,  and  througli  drilling  an<l  inasrnetical  inves- 
tigation has  heen  proved  to  extend  at  least  1,200  ni.  further.  In 
a  northern  direetion  below  the  level  of  Lake  Liiossajarvi,  the  de- 
posit seems  to  divide  in  two  narrow  parallels,  only  known 
through  magnetic  investigation.  The  width  of  the  deposits  in 
some  places  exceeds  200  meters. 

This  enormous  ore-body  is  cut  in  only  two  places  by  narrow 
masses  of  porphyry,  extending  from  the  hanging-  to  the  foot- 
wall. 

The  boundaries  of  the  ore  against  the  rock  are  rather  irregu- 
lar, as  may  be  seen  in  the  outcrops,  and  the  width  of  the  deposit 
is  thus  very  variable.  Also  the  depth  of  the  ore-body  is  re- 
markably irregular,  whicli  makes  any  calculation  of  the  ore- 
quantity  uncertain.  The  dip  varies  between  45°  and  60°  east. 
Generally,  the  dip  of  the  foot-wall  is  a  few  degrees  greater 
than  that  of  the  hanging-hall,  indicating  a  downward  decrease 
of  width. 

By  diamond-drilling  the  dimensions  of  the  ore-body  have 
boon  in  the  main  determined  to  a  depth  corresj>onding  to  the 
li'Vtl  of  the  Luossajiirvi  lake;  beneath  tliis  level  the  ore  is  in 
some  places  jiroved  to  extend  to  a  depth  of  200  m.,  but  con- 
cerniui^  the  dimensions  of  the  bodv  at  this  di-pth  nothinir  is 
known. 

The  Luossavaara  deposit  exhibits  the  same  features  as  Kiiru- 
navaara,  only  on  a  smaller  scale.  It  is  known  for  a  length  of 
at  least  1,200  ni.,  of  which  750  m.  is  exposed.  This  ore-body 
<lips  east  about  65°.  The  decreasing  widtli  towards  the  depth 
is  here  still  more  evident  than  at  Kiirunavaara. 

Contart- Zones. — As  to  the  relation  of  the  iron-ore  to  the  sur- 
rounding rocks,  in  many  places  a  contact-zone,  one  meter  or  a 
few  meters  in  breailth,  is  observable,  in  which  occurs  a  mix- 
ture of  ore  and  minerals  belonging  to  the  porphyry. 

Thus  in  Kiirunavaara,  within  the  porphyry  (jf  tlie  foot-wall, 
ore-veins  with  indeterminate  boundaries  are  found  running 
through  tlie  rock.  Tlie  branching  veins  form  a  net  of  wi<le 
meshes  inclosing  pieces  of  tlie  rock.  In  one  direction  the 
ore-Veins  pass  into  tine  fissures  in  the  alm<»st  unaltered  por- 
phyry; in  the  other  direction  the  magnetite  prevails,  and 
ang«ilar,  strongly  uralitizeil  fnigments  of  porphyry  are  found 
in    the  compact   ore-mass.     At    last    one    finds  only  a    dark- 
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green  amphibole  in  the  magnetite  as  a  reminder  of  the  silicate- 
rock. 

Inclosed  masses  of  the  surrounding  rocks  occur  in  many 
places  in  the  ore,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  foot- 
wall.  Thus,  in  one  place  within  an  area  of  40  m.  in  breadth 
streaks  of,  in  part,  considerably  altered  porphyry  alternate 
with  streaks  of  iron-ore;  remains  of  porphyry  altered  into  am- 
phibolite  and  chlorite  have  also  been  found  in  the  ore. 

Also  in  Luossavaara  similar  contact-zones  are  found,  though 
less  accessible  to  the  observer,  on  account  of  the  thick  covering 
of  glacial  deposits.  Through  the  porphyry  of  the  foot-wall, 
west  of  the  top  of  the  mountain,  run  veins  up  to  1.2  m.  in  width, 
containing  magnetite,  titanite  and  amphibole. 

In  Tuollavaara,  also,  a  brecciated  structure  is  found,  perhaps 
better  observable,  though  occurring  on  a  smaller  scale  than  in 
Kiirunavaara.  The  surrounding  rock  is  irregularly  cut  by 
magnetite-veins  and  veinlets,  giving  rise  to  a  breccia  of  sharp- 
edged  porphyry-fragments,  cemented  together  by  magnetite; 
this  phenomenon  decreases  as  the  distance  from  the  ore-limit 
increases.  Isolated  breccia-like  pieces  of  porphyry  also  occur 
inclosed  in  the  iron-ore. 

The  Genesis  of  the  Deposits. — The  genetic  connection  of  these 
ores  with  the  porphyry-rocks  is  so  manifest,  that  it  has  been 
admitted  by  all  who  have  expressed  their  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. Even  those  geologists  (Ilummel  and  Gumselius  in  1875, 
Fredholm  in  1891)  who  regarded  the  porphyries  as  sedimen- 
tary hdlUflintor,  acknowledged  this  connection,  and  consequently 
considered  the  ores  as  sedimentary  formations.  Lofstrand,  in 
1891  and  1892,  in  describing  other  basic  segregations  and  vein- 
like formations  of  iron-ore  in  acid  igneous  rocks,  pointed  out 
that  the  connection  of  the  ores  of  Kiiruna  with  the  porphyries 
ought  to  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way.  The  same  opinion 
wa«  expressed  more  positively  in  1898  by  llcigbom,'^  who  laid 
special  stress  on  the  agreement  with  the  deposits  connected 
with  syenitic  rocks  in  the  eastern  Ural  :  AVyssokaia  Gora,  Le- 
hiajaia,  and  Gora  Blagodat.  A  similar  o[)inion  was  pronounced 
at  a  later  time  by  O.  Stutzer,  who  holds  that  the  ores  have 
been  formed  in  an  ejiigenetic-magmatic  way  as  "  eine  nach  oben 

"   Oedogitka  Foreniwferu  Forhandlirifjar,  Stockholm,  vol.  xx.,  p.  115  (1898.) 
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gewaiulerto  magmatische  Ausscheidang" — i.  e.,  a  niagmatic 
vein-formation. 

A  pneuniatolytic  sedimentary  mode  of  formation  has  been 
maintained  by  Biickstrom  and,  later,  by  De  Laiinay  (1903).  The 
latter  author,  who  gives  the  most  detailed  exposition  of  this 
view, has  formed  the  following  conception  of  the  process:  The 
porphyry  of  the  foot-wall  is  an  effusive  rock,  on  which  the  iron- 
ore,  formed  through  the  decomposition  of  chloride  and  sulphide 
of  iron  in  contact  with  water,  has  been  deposited.  Later  on  a 
new  eruption  of  porphyry  f()llowe<l,  by  which  the  porphyry  of 
the  hanging-wall  was  formed. 

This  interpretation  is  based  on  the  opinion  that  the  ore  is 
younger  than  the  porphyry  of  the  foot-wall  and  older  than  the 
porphyry  of  the  hanging-wall,  which,  however,  is  hardly  com- 
j»atible  with  the  fact  that  the  magnetite  is,  in  places,  completely 
8urrounde<l  by  the  basic  porphyry. 

The  above-mentioned  fluidic  structures  in  the  magnetite  can 
]>e  accounted  for  onlv  bv  assuminj'  that  the  maijnetite,  toi^cther 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  apatite,  has  formed  a  segregation 
from  an  iron-alkali-silicate-magma,  intruded  as  a  vein  between 
the  porphyries.  After  this  intrusion  the  effects  of  pneuniato- 
lytic agencies,  which  are  especially  well-marked  at  the  contact 
with  the  basic  porphyry,  have  arisen.  Iliigbom  has  given  a 
theoretical  exposition  of  the  formation  of  ores  of  this  kind,  lie 
starts  from  an  iron-alkali-silicate-magma  composed,  approxi- 
mately, in  the  proportion  of  1  molecule  of  orthoclase,  1  mole- 
cule of  albite,  and  1  molecule  of  magnetite.  Sueh  a  magma 
differs  in  composition  from  known  and  common  magma-types 
only  by  containing  a  little  more  ferric  oxide  and  a  somewhat 
smaller  amount  of  lime  and  magnesia.  As,  at  the  solidi- 
fi cation  of  such  a  magma,  tlie  larger  part  of  the  iron  must 
segregate  as  magnetite,  because,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  it  cannot  combine  with  the  silica,  the 
ilitrerentiation  of  two  rocks,  one  chietly  consisting  of  mag- 
netite, the  other  of  feldspar,  ix  easily  accounted  for.  Ili'igboin, 
therefore,  holds  that  the  alkali-silieate-magmas  rich  in  iron, 
to  which  petrography  has  a^  yet  paid  but  little  attention,  have 
a  just  claim  to  a  place  in  tlie  system,  and  that  their  most 
typical  representatives  are  magnetite-bearing  syenitic  rocks  of 
this  kind. 
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Jfertainen  ond  Painirova. 

An  iiitorestiiig  illustrative  complement  of  what  is  known 
about  Kiiruna  is  aitbrdecl  by  the  statements,  scanty  and  incom- 
plete though  they  are,  which  are  accessible  concerning  Mertai- 
non,  an  ore-deposit  of  comparatively  little  importance,  situated 
about  30  km.  SE.  of  Kiiruna,  within  the  group  of  deposits  in- 
cluding also  Svappavare  and  Leveaniemi,  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  quite  different  as  regards  geological  conditions. 
These  ores,  too,  are  connected  with  a  sj^enite-porphyry,  mainly 
consisting  of  a  soda-feldspar.  At  the  contact  with  the  deposit 
this  rock  has  undergone  a  more  or  less  advanced  transformation 
of  pneumatolytic  character.  The  original  basic  rock-constitu- 
ents have  altogether  disappeared,  and  new  formations  of  mag- 
nesia-silicates appear  in  their  place.  The  soda-feldspar  has,  in 
part,  been  transformed  into  scapolite,  but  also  biotite  and  titan- 
ite  have  been  produced. 

In  the  syenite-porphyry,  magnetite  occurs,  partly  finely  dis- 
seminated, partly  as  small  segregations  from  the  size  of  an 
almond  to  that  of  an  egg.  These  have  also  been  interpreted  as 
cavity-fillings.  The  deposit  proper,  however,  consists  of  a  mag- 
netite breccia  (Fig.  12);  a  fine-grained  magnetite  fills  the  cor- 
rosion-fissures of  the  rock,  sometimes  associated  with  amphi- 
bole,  less  often  with  apatite. 

Several  of  the  ore-bodies  have  been  found  to  extend  to  no 
great  dejjth.  The  ore  is  a  very  rich  magnetite,  with  a  low  per- 
centage (generally  less  than  0.5)  of  phosphorus. 

A  deposit  of  quite  the  same  character,  Painirova,  occurs  8 
km.  Kr)uth  of  Mertainen.  Here,  too,  one  meets  with  a  porphyry 
breccia  with  magnetite-veins  and  irregular  ore-nodules ;  some 
of  the  veins  contain  apatite  in  abundance.  The  deposit  seems 
to  be  of  theoretical  interest  only.  The  syenite-porphyry  pre- 
Hcuts  partly  a  remarkable  stratiform  structure,  and  the  grada- 
tion from  the  massive  porphyry  into  this  structure  may  be  fol- 
lowed Btep  by  step. 

The  deposits  of  Mertiiinen  and  Painirova  are  evidently,  like 
tliOAe  of  Kiiruna,  genetically  connected  with  the  syenite-por- 
phyries. But  while  at  Kiiruna  the  magmatic  characters  of  the 
ore.nias8  are  most  marked  and  the  i)neumatolytic  characters 
subordinate,  at  Mertainen  the  reverse  is  the  case.     Breccia- for- 
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mations  due  to  corrosion  occur  in  both  places,  but  form  at  Mer- 
tiiinen  the  larger  portion  of  the  deposit.  The  [aieuniatolytic 
phenomena  which,  at  Mertainen,  are  manifested  by  a  far-ad- 
vanced scapolitization  of  the  feldspar  of  the  porphyritic  rock 
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and  by  tlie  formation  of  biotitt*  and  titanite,  are  at  Kiiruna  of 
minor  importance.  On  the  other  han<l,  Mcrtairifn  prcRiMita 
nothintr  analogous  to  the  pure  ore-nuiMsi's  of  magmutir  origin, 
and  partly  of  tluidic  structure,  wliicli  form  the  main  de|M)sit  ut 

Kiiruna. 
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I^kstromsberg. 

Ekstromsborg  is  situated  about  30  km.  west  of  Kiirunavaara. 
IK"  re,  too,  the  ore-deposit  is  connected  with  porphyry -rocks  of 
eyenitic  composition :  in  the  neighborhood,  however,  occur 
granites  as  well  as  greenstones,  probably  belonging  to  the  same 
eruptive  series.  Part  of  the  rocks  show  strong  traces  of 
dynamic  action.  The  rock  on  both  sides  of  the  deposit  is  a 
quartz-porphyry  of  about  the  same  acidity  as  the  quartz-kera- 
to[>hyre  of  Kiiruna,  yet  differing  from  it  by  being  a  marked 
j>otash-rock.  The  deposit  consists  of  a  complex  of  magnetite 
and  specular  hematite,  cut  longitudinally  by  intrusive  porphy- 
ries and  porphyrites. 

Though  diflering,  by  the  potash  of  the  surrounding  porphyry- 
rock,  from  Kiiruna  and  its  soda-syenite-porphyries,  the  deposit 
of  Ekstromsberg  belongs,  in  other  respects,  to  the  same  well- 
defined  geological  group. 

Besides  the  aforesaid  deposits,  a  great  many  other  iron-ores 
are  known  in  Xorrbotten.  These  ores  are  either  associated 
with  syenitic  rocks,  having  then  frequently  a  brecciated  struc- 
ture, or  occur  in  the  crystalline  schists,  sometimes  as  impreg- 
nations of  magnetite,  of  great  extent  but  little  concentrated. 
Owing  to  the  thick  covering  of  moraine,  these  deposits  have, 
as  yet,  been  but  partly  and  imperfectly  examined;  several  of 
them  are  known  only  through  their  effect  on  the  magnetic 
needle.  Most  of  them  seem  to  be  of  little  practical  im- 
portance. 

Analogous  Deposits, 

The  ores  in  Xorrbotten  of  the  Kiiruna  type  belong  to  a 
jiarticularly  well-defined  geological-petrographical  type,  which 
is  also  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Ilcigbom  has  already,  in  the  above-mentioned  paper,  pointed 
out  the  agreement  between  the  iron-ore  deposits  in  the  eastern 
Ural  and  the  Kiiruna  type.  In  the  iron-mountains  of  the  Ural 
a  secondary  epidotization  of  the  rocks  has  taken  place  on  a 
larger  scale  than  in  Norrbotten,  especially  along  certain  planes 
of  dinlocation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pneumatolytic  charac- 
ters HO  well  marked  in  the  Kiiruna  type  are  not  met  with  in  the 
deposits  of  the  Ural.  The  secondary  transformations,  such  as 
the  development  of  martite  and  specular  hematite,  the  leaching 
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out  of  pyrite  and  apatite,  tlie  formation  of  porous  ore  or  ore 
containing  culcite,  and  the  accumulation  of  tlie  apatite  chietly 
near  the  foot-wall,  are  common  to  the  two  districts. 

The  ores  of  the  (for  the  most  part  exliausted)  deposits  of 
Iron  Mountain  and  Pilot  Knoh  in  Missouri,  which  also  occur 
in  association  with  porphyry-rocks,  have  been  compared  to  and 
classed  with  the  Kiiruna  type  by  several  authors.  At  Iron 
Mountain  the  ore  mined  occurred  as  veins  and  irregular  masses 
of  martite  and  specular  iron-ore  in  a  mostly  decomposed  por- 
]>hyry  of  Archivan  age.  At  Shepherd  Mountain  similar  de- 
l)Osits  in  porphyry  were  worked.  The  deposits  of  Pilot  Knob, 
on  the  contrary,  are  secondary  rcdopositions  of  the  primary 
iron  of  the  j)orphyry;  they  seem  to  hear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  deposit  of  specular  iron-ore  in  the  Tliinki  schists  east  of 
Luossavaara. 

Also,  the  Mexican  deposits  at  Durango  and  Las  Truchas 
agree  in  some  respects  with  those  in  Norrbotten  ;  but  their 
geological  conditions  have  not,  as  yet,  been  sufficiently  inves- 
tigated to  make  a  direct  comparison  possible. 

Group  III. — Iron-Ores  Formed  by  Magmatic  Segregation  in 

Basic  Eruptives. 

The  ores  of  this  kind  form  a  natural  and  well-cletined  class 
encountered  in  all  parts  of  the  worhl.  That  they  are  geneti- 
cally connected  with  eruptive  rocks  has  long  been  admitted. 
The  nature  of  their  facies  of  differentiation  was  not  understood 
until  the  differentiation  of  rock-magmas  was  clearly  conceived. 
In  this  regard,  their  striictural  characters,  which  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  eruptive  rocks,  and  their  frequent  presentation 
of  all  degrees  of  transition  to  the  normal  rock  are  evidential. 
(Fig.  13.) 

Magmatic  differentiations  of  this  kind  seem  to  be  connected 
only  witii  intrusive  eruptives,  and  oceur  in  laceolites  as  well  as 
in  Vein-like  intrusions.  In  gem-ral,  a  dintinetion  can  be  nnule 
between  sueh  <lifferentiations  as  have  taken  place  within  the 
mass  of  the  laccolitc,  iVi  situ,  and  su<li  a8  have  taken  place  in 
tlie  <h'e|>-»eated  magnni.  In  tiie  latter  case  the  pnxluct  of 
magmatic  segregation  has  been  carried  up  to  the  level  of  the 
laccolite  by  a  separate  act  of  eruption. 
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Taberg  in  Smdland. 

As  far  as  a  hundred  years  back  Ilausinann  ^"  expressed  the 
opinion  that  ''  the  mass  of  Taher*;  is  a  greenstone  bed  of  toler- 
ably great  thickness,  mixed  with  much  iron-ore  ami  lying  in 
gneiss."  -Through  the  investigations  of  A.  Sj(»gren  '*  and 
T()rnebohm  *^  it  was  established  that  the  ore-deposit  of  Taberg 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  segregation  in  a  basic  eruptive,  the 
chief  constituents  of  which  are  olivine,  plagioclase,  a  rhombic 
jjyroxene  and  magnetite.  The  structure  is  that  of  a  deejvseated 
rock,  and  the  rock,  which  has  been  called  hyperite  by  the 
Swedish  geologists,  is  olivine-norite  a^'cording  to  the  nomen- 
clature of  liosenbusch.  Taberg  wiw  the  first  iron-ore  deposit 
interprete<l  as  a  phase  of  an  eruptive  rock.  Tornebohm  *'  says 
that  the  Taberg  ore  "may  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  hyperite 
rich  in  iron."  As  the  ideas  of  mai^matic  differentiation  were 
not  clearly  formulated  until  later,  the  nature  of  the  ore  couhl 
not  in  1881  be  expressed  in  plainer  terms.  The  whole  of  the 
eruptive  constitutes  an  intrusion  (laccolite)  in  the  surrounding 
gneiss,  above  which  it  now  rises,  by  reason  of  its  greater  power 
of  resistance  to  erosion.     (Fig.  14.) 

The  ore-deposit  occupies  the  central  portion  of  the  mountain. 
The  ore-segregation  consists  of  titaniferous  magnetite  and 
olivine  and  has  received  the  petrographical  name  magnetite- 
olivinite.  Where  it  approaches  the  normal  rock,  it  first  takes 
u}>  plagioclase,  then  pyroxene,  so  that  there  is  a  transition  from 
the  ore  to  the  normal  rock,  which  also  contains  magnetite  and 
olivine.  The  ore-stock  thus  forming  the  kernel  of  the  moun- 
tain, is  next  surrounded  by  a  shell  or  mantle  of  normal  gabbro, 
which,  in  its  turn,  towards  the  inclosing  gneiss,  passes  into  the 
schistose,  dynamo-metamorphic  border-facies,  the  gabbro-am- 
jthibolite. 

The  ore  is  poor  tliroughout,  carrying  generally  from  20  to  80 
j)er  cent,  of  iron.  Vein-like  segregations  containing  up  to  GO 
per  cent,  occur  as  rare  exceptions.  Tit4inic  acid  varies  between 
4  and  6  per  cent.;  the  |>ercentage  of  phosphorus  d(R'»  not  exceed 
0.1;  to  which  may  be  a<lded  a  constant  percentage  of  vanadine. 

'"  RtiM  durrh  Skandinarim,  1806-07,  pt  i.,  pp.  158  to  107. 
••  (ifftloffiskn  Fiirrnintjrn*  Forkandlingar^  Tol.  iii.,  p.  4'J  '  1^76). 
*  <ittUoiji*ka  KOrenintjriu  yorKamiiit^yarf  vol.  ▼.,  p.  GtO    I'^'^ri 
"  Ijoc  eU. 
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Vanadine  was  discovered  in  1830  by  Sefstruni  in  ingot-  and 
bar-iron  produced  from  Taberg  ore. 

The  ore  of  Taberg  has  been  mined  since  time  immemorial ; 
(luring  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  it  was  the  raw-material  of 
a  local  iron-manufacture.  As  late  as  the  fifties  of  last  century 
twelve,  and  in  1875  ten,  small  furnaces  were  in  operation,  which 
used,  chiefly  at  least,  this  ore.  Since  1890,  mining  has  been 
confined  to  the  work  required  by  law  to  escape  forfeiting  the 
licenses. 

Other  minor  deposits  of  the  same  kin<l  as  Taberg  occur  in 
several  places  of  central  and  southern  Sweden.  At  InglamiUa 
in  J(»nk()ping  a  similar  deposit  has  been  worked,  the  ore  being 
mixed  for  use  with  Taberg  and  lake  ores. 

Of  essentially  the  same  kind  as  these  Swedish  deposits  are 
also  several  deposits  in  Norway.  According  to  Vogt's  descrip- 
tion of  the  gabbro-masses  in  Langi)  and  Gomo  near  Kragero, 
these  deposits  agree  very  nearly  with  that  of  Taberg.  Tiiej 
occur  in  an  **  olivine-hyperite,"  and  the  gradual  concentrations 
can  be  followed  from  a  gabbro  rich  in  iron  to  a  darker  facies, 
poorer  in  plagioclase  but  richer  in  magnetite,  at  last  passing 
into  a  rock  containing  no  feldspar,  consisting  of  magnetite  and 
ilnienite  together  with  iron-magnesia-silicates.  The  quantity 
of  this  ore  is  considerable,  and  at  times  it  has  been  mined;  it 
contains  about  40  per  cent,  of  iron  with  from  7  to  10  per  cent, 
of  titanic  acid.  Similar  to  these  is  a  minor  deposit  at  Ilerre- 
fjord  near  Porsgrun<i ;  of  a  somewhat  different  character  is  the 
deposit  at  Krekling,  G  km.  E.  of  Kongsberg.  The  latter  is  dis- 
tinguished by  an  uncommonly  strong  concentration  of  apatite 
in  connection  with  the  iron-segregation.  The  ore,  consisting 
of  concentrations  of  titano-magnetite,  iron-magnesia-silicate  and 
apatite  (sometimes  amounting  to  25  per  cent.),  occurs  in  a  gab- 
bro containing  hypersthenite. 

To  this  group  we  may  probably  also  refer  the  numerous 
smaller  deposits  of  more  or  less  titaniferous  ores  which  occur 
in  njany  places  in  the  oMer  Arcluean  formation,  in  Sweden  08 
well  as  in  Norway,  in  diorites,  amphibolites  and  ainphibolite- 
schists,  which  rocks  are  to  be  interpreted  as  dynanio-metu- 
morphosed  eruptives.  Such  tiynamo-metnmorphosed  basic 
eruptives  with  iron-ores  are  known  from  Kodsand,  Tingvold*- 
tjord  in   Komsdal,  where  the  deposit  is  said  to  lie  iu  red  and 
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ffrav  ffneiss;  the  iron-ore  is  titano-ma2:netite  containing  8.20 
per  cent,  of  TiO,  and  52  per  cent,  of  Fe,  mixed  with  amphi- 
bole  and  a  little  garnet.  Of  similar  character  is  a  deposit  at 
Stalkjarn  near  Egeland,  in  Nedenas. 

Segregations  in  Diabase  Younger  than  the  Dala-Sandsione. 
In  the  small  islands  scattered  along  the  coast  of  Angerman- 
land  occurs  a  diabase  in  large  masses  overljing  the  Algonkian 
quartzite  formation.  The  diabase  forms  bed-like  intrusions  be- 
tween the  stratified  quartzites,  and  has  been  laid  bare  by 
erosion.     It  is  an  olivine-diabase  of  the  type  to  which  Torne- 
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Fig.  15. — Banded  Iron  Ore  from  Ulfo  (II.  Lundbohm). 

bohm  has  given  the  name  Ashy  diabase.  The  structure  of  this 
rock  i.s  ofdiitic;  frequently  a  remarkable  alternation  of  light 
and  dark  bands  (leucocratic  and  melanocratic  beds)  is  observ- 
able; in  tlie  melanocratic  bands  a  concentration  of  titano-mag- 
netite  ha«  eometimes  taken  place  to  a  degree  that  gives  them 
the  character  of  iron-ore.  Tliis  is  the  case  in  the  islands  of 
Ulfri,  where  a  horizontal  bed  from  0.3  to  0.5  rn.  in  thickness  and 
of  fairly  large  extent  has  been  worked.  (Fig.  15.)  Overlying 
and  underlying  this  bed  there  are  several  thinner  ore-bands 
presenting  a  regularity  like  that  of  stratified  rocks.  It  is 
evident  that  the  distribution  into  bands  which  the  magnetite 
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shows  is  due  to  the  movement  during  tlie  injection  of  the 
magma,  and  that  the  differentiation  has  taken  place  in  the 
deep-seated  magma  hasin.  (The  deposits  in  Ulfo  bear  great  re- 
semblance to  the  banded  gabbro  in  the  isle  of  Skye,  described 
bv  Ilarker,  and  that  of  Deneschkin-Kamen  in  the  northern 
Ural,  described  by  Loewinson-Lessing.) 

The  percentage  of  titanic  acid  may  amount  to  25  per  cent. 
In  the  island  of  Trysunda  the  segregations  occur  in  more  irregu- 
lar mai^ses  (Fig.  16).  These  ores  are  known  since  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century,  and  have  at  times  been  utilized  on  a  small 
scale — the  quantity  mined  seems  never  to  have  exceeded  1,U0U 
tons  in  the  year — for  the  small  blast-furnaces  in  the  neighbor- 
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Fi(».  16. — Skobboatioxh  of  Ikox-Ore,  Island  ok  Tkysinda  i  Lun«llK>hm. ) 

hood,  in  whicli  they  liave  been  mixed  with  other  ores.     Since 
1H76  no  work  has  taken  place. 

IruH-Ort    in    \ephefiiie'St/nufr. 

In  the  island  of  Alni),  off  Sundvall,  occurs  u  boss  of  nephe- 
line-syenite  investigated  and  described  hy  Hiigbom.  Dike- 
formed  rock-facies  of  the  same  eruptive  series  run  through  the 
Asl>y  diabase  ;  the  syeniti'-rorks,  coi»sc(juently,  art*  also  younger 
than  the  sandstone  which  underlies  the  diabase.  The  rock 
presents  within  the  mass,  only  about  4  km.  in  extent,  a  great 
numy  varying  differentiated  facies,  with  transitions  from  one  to 
another.  Also,  limestones  occur,  which  have  been  interpreted 
as  segregations  of  an  ultra-basie  magmu.  In  places  the  titano- 
magnetite  has  concentrated  to  poor  ores,  mostly,  however,  only 
VOL.  xxxvni.— 6<> 
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impregnations.  Like  the  rock  itself,  these  concentrations  are 
of  highly  varying  composition ;  some  of  them  show  a  large 
amount  of  apatite  with  a  P-content  of  7  per  cent. ;  others  are 
free  from  phosphorus.  The  concentration  of  titano-magnetite 
has  been  accompanied  with  a  concentration  of  olivine ;  on  the 
other  liand,  feldspar  is  absent  from  the  basic  differentiations, 
which  is  also  frequently  the  case  with  titanite,  nepheline,  and 
cancrinite.  For  the  rest,  the  ore  is  mostly  accompanied  by 
pyroxenes.  The  percentage  of  titanic  acid  also  varies  from  9 
to  12  per  cent.  These  ore-deposits  were  worked  in  several 
small  mines  during  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. Abandoned  towards  the  end  of  that  century,  the  mines 
were  again  worked  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighties  of  last 
century,  but  were  abandoned  again  in  1884.  On  account  of 
their  high  percentage  of  titanium,  the  frequently  high  amount 
of  phosphorus  and  the  low  iron-percentage,  a  profitable  exploi- 
tation of  these  ores  is  not  very  likely. 

Ekersund  and  Soggendal  in  Norway. 

In  these  localities  the  ore-deposits  occur  in  a  district  of  igne- 
ous rocks  extending  over  1,450  sq.  km.,  and  forming  a  section 
of  a  colossal  laccolite  consisting  of  a  series  of  highly  differen- 
tiated basic  rocks  of  eugranitic  structure.  The  age  of  the 
intrusion  is  considered  to  be  post-Silurian.  The  most  im- 
portant differentiation-facies  are :  a  feldspar  rock  consisting 
chiefly  of  labradorite,  which  occupies  about  two-thirds  of  the 
area;  norites;  and  augite-granites ;  the  first-mentioned  rock 
being  the  oldest.  Dikes  of  pegmatitic  norite  occur,  besides 
dikes  of  norite  of  normal  grain  and  of  olivine-diabase.  In  the 
labradorite-rock  as  well  as  in  the  norite  occur  differentiation- 
facies  rich  in  ilmenite,  partly  as  ilmenite-norite,  partly  as  veins 
of  pure  ilmenite.     (Fig.  17.) 

The  deposits  are  distributed  in  two  areas,  the  southernmost 
of  which  is  the  Soggendal  field,  where  the  main  deposit  is 
Storg&ngcn,  a  dike  of  ilmenite-norite,  which,  with  sharply-de- 
fined boundaries,  traverses  the  labradorite-rock;  its  length  is 
over  4.6  km.,  the  width  varies  between  20  and  70  m.;  it  con- 
tAing  from  40  to  80  per  cent,  of  titanic  iron,  corresponding  to 
from  20  to  40  per  cent.  Fe.  The  rock  is  often  banded  along  the 
borderft  of  the  dike   in   alternating   melanocratic  and   leuco- 
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cratic  schliereii,  indicating  a  difterentiation  in  the  tleci>-8eated 
mairma.  It  sometimes  contains  shar|^^)-edged  fragments  of  the 
wall-rock.  In  BlAfjeld,  irregular  segregations  up  to  50  m.  in 
extent,  of  nearly  pure  titanic  iron,  are  met  with.  (Fig.  18.) 
According  to  Kolderup  these  deposits  are  in  part  real  intrusive 
dikes,  younger  than  the  surrounding  lahradorite-roek,  in  part 
schlieren,  lenses  and  dike-shaped  masses  formed  by  magmatic 
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Fio.  17.— Profile  of  Storoanoen,  Sooqendal  (VoRt). 

concentration  in  situ.  The  former  (type  Storgangeiij  owe  their 
origin  to  a  difierentiation  of  the  deejvseated  magma,  the  latter 
(type  BlAfjeld)  to  a  laecolitic  differentiation.  Kolderup  de- 
scribes ten  such  deposits,  some  of  which  occur  as  segregations, 
some  as  dikes.  They  are  met  with  in  the  hil>radorite-rock  a^ 
well  as  in  the  norite  ;  the  ilmenite  dikes  are  consequently 
younger  than  these  two  rocks. 


Fio.    18.— BlXfjeld,  Soooekdal  (VoKti. 

In  the  Kkernund  lield,  dikes  of  titanic  iron  of  very  irregu- 
lar character  occur  dintrihuted  along  a  large  dike  of  olivine- 
diabase.  The  ore-deposits,  from  50  to  400  m.  in  length  and  up  to 
40  m.  in  breadth  (only  two  of  them,  however,  readi  tlie  latter 
dimension),  frequently  contain  pure  titanic  iron.  As  these  de- 
posits show  Hharply-defined  boundary-lines  at  the  contact  with 
the  inclosing  rock,  and  also  contain  fragments  of  it,  it  can 
lianlly  be  doubted  that  they  arc  true  dikes. 
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The  ores  of  this  district  have  been  worked  at  different 
periods.  Every  attempt  at  a  proiitable  exploitation  has,  how- 
ever, proved  a  faihire,  owing  to  the  high  percentage  of  titanic 
acid  and  the  low  percentage  of  iron.  On  an  average,  they 
may  be  said  to  contain  40  per  cent.  Fe.  and  from  40  to  42  per 
cent,  of  titanic  acid. 

In  the  Soggendal  tield  a  good  deal  of  mining-work  was  per- 
formed from  1864  to  1876,  especially  in  Storgangen  and  Bld- 
ijeld.  Also  in  the  Ekersund  field  a  considerable  quantity  of 
ore  was  mined  from  1870  to  1875,  and  the  total  export  from 
the  two  fields  from  1864  to  1876  amounted  to  about  90,000 
tons  of  ore,  with  an  average  percentage  of  40  per  cent,  of  iron 
and  40  per  cent,  of  titanic  acid.  These  ores  were  mined  by 
the  Norwegian  Titanic  Iron  Co.,  and  were  smelted  at  the 
works  of  the  company  at  Norton,  near  Stockton-on-Tees,  Eng- 
land. In  1899  and  1900  a  few  thousand  tons  were  extracted 
from  the  Soggendal  mines. 

Deposits  of  the  same  type  as  Ekersund  and  Soggendal  are 
known  in  a  great  many  places  along  the  coast  of  Norway. 
The  abrasion  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  deep  indentation  of  the 
fjords  running  far  inland  have  laid  bare  a  large  number  of 
similar  laccolites.  Kolderup  describes  such  deposits  in  the  lab- 
radorite-rock  field  of  the  peninsula  of  Bergen,  where  minor 
deposits  occur  in  groups  at  several  places.  At  Bogsto  in 
Skonevik,  the  peninsula  of  Folgefonden,  such  segregations 
occur  in  gabbro.  The  age  of  the  rock  and  its  geological 
correspondence  to  the  aforesaid  eruptive  series  is,  however, 
uncertain. 

liout'tvare. 

One  of  tlie  largest  deposits  of  this  class  in  Scandinavia  is 
Routivare  in  Norrbotten.  This  deposit,  which  has  been  known 
for  a  long  time,  was  formed  by  segregations  in  an  intrusive 
rock  occurring  as  a  laccolite  in  the  metamorphic  Silurian  for- 
mations. The  strongly  dynamo-metamorphosed  character  of 
the  rock  may  possibly  be  explained  as  depending  on  its  occur- 
rence in  the  overlap-zone  running  along  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Scandinavian  mountain-range.  The  ore-area  has  been 
^^^rnated  at  300,000  sq.  m.  at  the  surface.  The  eruptive 
i-"  iv  conHists  of  a  gabbro  altered  almost  past  recognition  and 
Htrongly    saussuritized.      Tlie    priinary    basic    minerals    have 
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totally  disappeared;  sometimes  secondary  aggregations  of  am - 
phibole,  serpentine,  and  i^iirnet  occur.  The  plagioclase  is 
mostly  recrystallized.  The  structure  generally  shows  a  lami- 
nation due  to  crystallization.  The  chemical  composition 
agrees,  in  the  main  mass  of  the  rock,  with  that  of  a  labradorite 
rock.  Besides  this  rock  there  occur  in  places,  partly  accom- 
panying the  ore,  segregations  ricli  in  Mg  and  a  composition 
corresponding  to  that  of  an  olivine  rock.  The  iron-ore,  which 
occurs  in  highly  irregular  segregations,  traversing  the  rock  ir- 
regularly and  with  8harj)ly-dctined  bounding  surfaces,  consists 
chiefly  of  titaniferous  magnetite,  but  also  contains  ilmenite  ; 
other  minerals  met  with  are  spinel,  olivine,  and  pyroxene.  This 
ore  carries,  in  round  numbers,  50  [>er  cent,  of  iron,  and  10  per 
cent.,  or  more,  of  titanic  acid. 

The  deposit  at  Vallatj,  a  few  kilometers  north  of  Routivare, 
is  of  similar  character,  but  of  smaller  extent,  with  an  ore-area 
only  one-eighth  or  one-tenth  of  that  of  Routivare. 

Summari/. 

Though  the  rocks  which  inclose  the  deposits  of  this  class 
differ  in  composition  (as  real  gabbros,  norites,  diabases  or  neph- 
eline-syenites),  as  well  as  in  age  (some  of  them  belonging  to 
the  oldest  Arch  jean  formatioTi,  and  the  youngest  dating  from 
post-Silurian  time),  yet  a  marked  degree  of  biwicity  seems  to 
be  a  necessary  condition  for  the  formation  of  such  concentra- 
tions. Vogt  puts  the  highest  acidity  at  57  j»er  cent.  SiO, 
The  majority  of  the  deposits  occur  in  rocks  with  a  silica-per- 
centage of  from  48  to  54  per  cent.  The  different  facies  of 
gabbro-rocks  inclose  deposits  of  different  cijaracter.  The  pure 
ilmenite-segregations  (Ekersund,  Soggendal,  Lofoten,  etc.), 
seem  to  be  confined  to  tiie  labradoritic  rock.  In  the  same  rock- 
series  we  also  find  tlie  ilmenite-norite.  In  the  olivine-gabbro, 
rich  in  magnesia,  whicli  incloses  the  de|K)sit  of  Taberg,  the  seg- 
regation has  assumed  the  mineralogical  character  of  magne- 
tite-olivinitc,  and  in  the  rocks  wiiich  are  richer  in  alumiiui, 
magnetite-spinellite  has  been  segregated,  an  at  Routivare,  Ando- 
pen,  o!»  Stjcrni*  in  Finnmarken,  and  elsewhere. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  ore-concentrations  in  question 
is  their  occurrence,  almost  without  exception,  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  eruptive  masses.     This  gives  tlieni  a  character  dif- 
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ferent  from  that  of  those  concentrations  of  basic  constituents 
in  an  eruptive  rock  which  are  often  met  with  along  the  mar- 
gins of  rock-veins,  and  in  wliich  the  enrichment  has  not  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  form  an  iron-ore. 

As  to  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  iron,  the  ore-types 
difter  also  from  one  another.  The  concentrates  richest  in  iron 
are  the  magnetite-spin ellites,  with  an  iron-percentage  exceed- 
ing 50  per  cent.  (Routivare,  50  to  54 ;  Solnor,  54 ;  Hellevig, 
51  :  Andopen,  nearly  60).  Next  to  these  come  the  segrega- 
tions of  the  nepheline- syenites,  of  which  in  Alno  some  con- 
tain from  46  to  53  per  cent. ;  and  after  these  the  ilmenite-seg- 
regations  in  the  labradoritic  rock  and  the  norite,  with  about 
40  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  nearly  as  high  a  percentage  of  titanic 
acid.  Poorer  still  are  the  ores  of  the  olivine-gabbros  of  the 
Taberg  type,  which  contain  little  more  than  30  per  cent,  of 
iron.  Comparable  to  them  are  the  ores  of  the  olivine-diabase 
(the  Ulfo  type),  with  about  34  per  cent.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
scale  stands  the  ilmenite-norite,  the  Storgang  type,  with  about 
21  per  cent,  of  iron. 

Besides  the  iron,  it  is  chiefly  the  titanic  acid,  the  magnesia, 
and  the  alumina  that  have  been  concentrated.  The  percentage 
of  titanic  acid  is  highest  in  the  ilmenite-segregations  of  the 
labradorite  and  norite,  where  it  amounts  to  from  39  to  43  per 
cent.;  next  come  the  ilmenite-norites,  which  contain  18  per 
cent. ;  the  magnetite-spinellites  (type  Routivare)  vary  between 
10  and  18  per  cent.;  the  segregations  of  the  nepheline-syenite 
show  about  10  per  cent,  (the  Trygg  mine,  in  Alno,  from  9.10 
to  12.14) ;  in  the  Taberg  type,  the  magnetite-olivinite,  the  per- 
centage of  titanium,  like  that  of  iron,  is  the  lowest — viz.,  6.30 
in  the  Taberg  ore  and  8.50  in  the  ore  of  Langhult.  The  Ulfo 
t}'pe,  with  a})ont  10  per  cent.  TiO,,  shows  the  greatest  agree- 
ment with  the  Taberg  type. 

The  concentration  of  magnesia  has  taken  place  not  so  much 
in  the  ore  as  in  the  concentration-facies  between  the  normal 
rock  and  the  segregations  richest  in  iron.  It  manifests  itself 
in  the  formation  of  Mg-Fe-silicates  of  the  olivine-  and  pyroxene- 
grouf>8.  The  rock-facies,  which  have  received  the  names  mag- 
netite-olivinite, ilmenite-norite,  and  ilmenite-enstatite,  have 
originated  in  this  way.  A  certain  percentage  of  Mg  is  found 
even  in  the  purest  segregations  of  ilmenite  in  the  labradoritic 
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rock,  owing  to  a  mixture  with  MgTiO..  The  alumina  left  in 
the  final  concentrates  combines  particularly  with  the  magnesia, 
thus  forming  spinel,  the  formation  of  which  is  favored  by  the 
relation-deficiency  of  silica  in  the  magma.  This  mineral  occurs 
in  the  following  ore-types  :  the  magnetite-olivinite  (Ransberg)  ; 
the  ilmenite-norite  (Ekersund);  and  the  magnetite-spinellite 
(Routivare,  Hellevig,  Lofoten,  and  Stjerni)).  Vogt  has  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Mg-percentage  increases  in  the 
first  stacre  of  concentration  and  then  diminishes.  While  the 
original  magma  contains  more  Al^O,  than  MgO,  the  case  is 
quite  the  reverse  in  the  earlier  stages  of  concentration.  In  the 
final  product,  however,  the  amount  of  alumina  again  exceeds 
that  of  magnesia. 

Besides  the  aforesaid  substances,  chrome  and  vanadium, 
which  occur  in  small  quantities,  have  undergone  a  concentra- 
tion. The  phosphorus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  in  general 
concentrated  to  any  noteworthy  degree.  To  this,  however, 
there  are  exceptions,  such  as  the  segregations  of  ilmenite-norite 
traversing  the  labradoritic  rock  in  the  Soggendal-Ekersund 
field,  which  contain  a  fairly  high  percentage  of  phosphorus, 
while  the  surrounding  rock  carries  little,  and  the  above-men- 
tioned concentrations,  rich  in  a|»atite,  in  the  hypersthene-gal»- 
bro  at  Krekling,  Norway,  and  also  in  the  nepheline-syenite  of 
Alni). 

Tliat  silica,  lime  and  alkalies  occur  in  smaller  quantities  in 
the  concentrates  than  in  the  rest  of  the  rock-nuiss  is  manifested 
inineralogically  by  the  total  absence  of  feldspar  from  these  con- 
centrations. 

Vogt  has  pointed  out*^  that  in  several  places  in  Lofoten  an<l 
Vesteraalen,  in  the  labradoritic  rock  containing  olivine  ami 
liypersthene,  there  are  besides  segregations  of  magnetite-dial- 
agite,  also  schlieren-Wkc  segregations  of  pure  olivine  rock  a« 
well  as  of  hypersthenite,  This  shows  that  in  the  siime  magma 
<litlerentiation  jirocesses  following  ditfereiit  lines  have  taken 
place  nearly  contemporaneously.  As  extreme  basic  segrega- 
tions the  limestones  occurring  ii»  the  nrplulinc-syenite  may 
also  be  explained. 

Many  difterent  attempta  to  suggest  the  cause  of  these  diti'er- 

"  Zritjiehn/t  fiir  prnkiUrhr  (ifoloyir,  vol.  x'lr.,  pp.  217  lo  233  (1W6). 
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entiations  have  been  made,  but  no  satisfactory  explanation  has 
as  yet  been  proposed.-^  It  seems  as  if,  with  respect  to  this 
kind  of  segregations,  the  view  according  to  which  the  magma 
is  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  different  liquids,  partly  insoluble 
in  one  another,  were  decidedly  preferable  to  the  theory  which 
considers  the  laws  of  dilute  solutions  applicable  to  the  magma. 
The  principle  of  limited  solubility  must  be  considered  as  the 
physico-chemical  principle  governing  the  differentiation-phe- 
nomena of  silicate-magmas  in  general. 

Neither  **Soret's  principle,"  nor  any  other  form  of  the  theory 
of  diffusion,  nor  ''connection  currents,"  nor  the  magnetic  at- 
traction of  the  ''  liquid  molecules,"  nor  the  different  weight  of 
the  segregated  solid  constituents  can  afford  an  explanation  of 
differentiation-phenomena  of  this  kind.  The  geological  condi- 
tions also  seem  to  harmonize  better  with  the  view  which  con- 
nects the  differentiation  with  the  segregation  and  solidification 
of  liquids  insoluble  in  the  remaining  magma.  These  are  sepa- 
rated out  in  consequence  of  the  cooling  of  the  magma,  by 
which  the  conditions  of  solubility  are  changed,  or  of  the  escape 
of  water  or  other  mineralizers ;  the  segregation  takes  place  at 
tirst  in  the  form  of  drops  throughout  the  magma,  which  drops, 
on  account  of  the  surface-tension,  have  a  decided  tendency  to 
coalesce  and  flow  together  into  schlieren  and  larger  concen- 
trations.  Which  of  the  liquids  is  attracted  to  the  side-walls 
and  solidifies  there,  and  which  of  them  solidifies  in  the  center, 
will  in  each  case  depend  on  the  relative  force  of  the  adhesion 
to  the  side-walls. 

Analogous  Deposits. 

Titaniferous  iron-ore  segregations  in  basic  eruptive  masses 
constitute  a  well-defined  class,  which  has  representatives  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Several  of  the  different  types  found  in 
Scandinavia  occur  in  other  countries  also. 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada  these  ores  have  long  been 
grouped  together  as  a  separate  class,  and  a  great  many  deposits 
of  thift  kind  have  been  described. 

The  magnetite-olivinite  or  Taberg  type  is  analogous  to  the 
def>08it  at  Iron-mine  Hill  in  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  described  by 
Wadsworth,  though  the  latter  is  of  smaller  dimension.     The 


Vogt,  ZriUchrift  fur  prnktUche  Oeolofjir,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  327  to  340  (1901). 
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"  irabbro  titanic-iron-ores"  of  the  Mesabi  ranti^e  in  Minnesota, 
described  by  X.  II.  and  H.  V.  Winchell,  also  seem  to  come 
very  near  to  the  type,  though  the  concentration  of  the  iron  and 
the  titanium  has  in  these  ores  proceeded  further.  Among  the 
segregations  occurring  in  large  masses  in  the  various  gabbro 
and  labradoritic  rocks  of  the  eastern  Adirondacks,  the  Taberg 
as  well  as  the  Ekersund  type  is  represented. 

Perfect  analogies  to  the  Ekersund  type  of  ilmenite-segrega- 
tions  in  labradoritic  rock  are  oifered  by  the  Canadian  ilmenite- 
deposits  of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  which  frequently  contain  from 
30  to  40  per  cent,  of  titanic  acid  and,  in  consequence  thereof, 
a  low  fjcrcentage  of  iron.  Some  of  these  ores  seem  to  consist 
of  a  mixture  of  ilmenite  and  titano-magnetite  with  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  percentage  of  titanic  acid  and  an  increase  of  that  of 
iron.     The  inclosiui'  rocks  are  labradorite  and  norite. 

Deposits  analogous  to  the  magnetite-spinellites  of  the  Routi- 
vare  type  also  occur  in  the  United  States — namely,  the  chemi- 
cally closelv  allied  magnetite-spinellite  deposits,  accompanied 
by  corundum,  in  the  norites  of  the  Cortland  scries,  described 
by  G.  II.  Williams.2* 

To  the  titanic  ores  of  the  neplieline-eyenites  correspond 
segregations  of  quite  the  same  character  in  the  rock-series  of 
Magnet  Cove.** 

UtiUzation. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  Scandinavian  countries 
inclose  very  large  supplies  of  iron-ores  of  this  kind,  and  that, 
ill  reality,  some  of  these  deposits,  such  as  Taberg,  Koutivare, 
Kkersund-Soggendal,  etc.,  are  among  the  largest  iron-ore  de- 
posits in  Sweden  and  Norway.  Xumerous  attenipts  at  exploit- 
ing them  liave  been  made  in  ditierent  parts  of  the  two  countries. 
Taberg  has  given  rise  to  a  local  iron  industry  on  u  small  scale 
carried  on  during  two  centuries.  The  ores  of  Ulfr»  have  been 
used  in  several  l)last-fu maces  in  Xorrland;  from  Ekersund- 
goggiMidal    diiriiM/   a    >;n<'c»'.Ksin!i   of  vrars   orr   wa?*   ••xporti'd    to 

••"The  Iron-Ore  and  Kmery  in  the  (ortlandt  Norilea,"  in  Norites  of  th« 
"Cortlandt  Seriea,"  on  the  IIu(i»on  Kiver  near  I^eeluikill,  N.  Y.,  Amtrieam  Jour^ 
nal  of  Sciriiff,  Third  S<»rirM,  vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  194  (  IHH7i. 

^  II.  S.  Waahinf^oii.  Ii^nroim  Complex  of  Mngnel  Core,  Arkinna.  BMlMn  ^ 
the  Gfologifol  &<iV<y  of  Anierua,  vol.  xl,  pp.  389  U>  410  (1900). 
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England  and  smelted  there ;  numerous  minor  mines  scattered 
all  over  Sweden  and  Norway  bear  testimony  to  the  attention 
which  these  deposits  have  attracted.  However,  all  these 
attempts  have  been  given  up  because  of  the  unfitness  of  the 
ores  for  metallurgical  purposes,  which  is  also  the  cause  why 
all  or  nearly  all  other  titaniferous  iron-ores  all  over  the  world 
lie  unworked. 

Group  IV. — The  Iron-Ores  of  the  Metamorphosed  Cambro- 

SiLURiAN  Schists. 

These  ores,  which  form  a  very  well-defined  geological  class, 
are  also  territorially  confined  to  a  certain  "  ore-province."  They 
occur  exclusively  within  the  area  of  more  or  less  metamorphosed 
schists  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  mountain-districts 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  north  of  the  65th  degree  of  lati- 
tude. Through  the  abrasion  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  erosion  the 
ore-bearing  horizons  have  in  places  been  laid  bare;  these  ores 
are  therefore  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  IN'orwegian 
coast  and  the  valleys  penetrating  into  the  country  from  the  sea. 
The  fjord-valleys  deeply  indenting  the  coast,  as  well  as  the 
nearest  islands,  are  rich  in  deposits  of  this  kind. 

These  ores  have  long  been  known,  but,  in  spite  of  the  favor- 
able situation  of  several  of  the  larger  deposits  on  or  near  the 
Atlantic,  they  have  been  exploited,  either  not  at  all  or  to  very 
small  extent,  by  reason  of  their  low  percentage  of  iron.  Only 
since  the  introduction  of  magnetic  ore-concentration  have 
attempts  been  made  to  utilize  them  for  export  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  Geolofjical  Horizon, 

The  metamorphic  schists  in  w^hich  these  ores  occur  form  a 
mighty  complex  of  argillaceous  and  quartzite  schists,  gneisses, 
limestones  and  dolomites.  Vogt  has  proposed  to  divide  them 
into  the  Sulitelma  schists,  the  younger  gneiss  group,  and  the 
mica-flchiHt-marble  group. 

The  whole  of  this  series  of  strata  has  the  character  of  a 
»hallow-water  formation,  while  the  absence  of  conglomerates, 
the  regular  stratification,  and  the  horizontal  persistence  of  the 
rock-members,  evidently  prove  that  littoral  formations  do  not 
enter  into  its  composition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  abundantly 
thick  limestones,  and   the   more   quartzose   than  argillaceous 
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character  of  the  schists,  indicate  that  it  is   not  a  deep-water 
formation. 

On  the  whole,  one  may  distinguish  in  this  rock-series  an 
easterly,  more  phyllitic  facies,  which  lies  chiefly  on  the  Swedish 
slope  of  the  Scandinavian  highlands,  and  a  westerly  facies, 
which,  owing  to  the  dynamo-metamor|)hic  agencies  accompany- 


Z'K  h 
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Fio.    19. — DwTBiBUTioN  OF  Ore-Dkpo8ITh  op  Mktamorpiiohkd  Cajibbo* 

SiLlRIA.H    (Vogt). 

ing  the  rock-plication,  has  received  a  more  crystalline  char- 
acter. The  degree  of  this  crystalline  cliaracter  varies  very 
rapidly,  also,  in  a  vertical  direction.  Thus  the  roeks  of  the 
so-called  younger  gneiss  group  show  throughout  a  more  crys- 
talline development  than  the  underlying  seliists  of  the  mica- 
schist-marhle  group. 

From  fossils,  chiefly  found  in  the  leAs  metamorphosed  schistA 
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on  the  Swedish  side,  all  these  formations  have  been  shown  to 
be  of  Paleozoic  age.  Also,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sulitelma,  on  the 
very  border  between  Sweden  and  Norway,  fossils  (encrinites) 
have  been  met  with  in  a  limestone,  which  occupies  a  lower 
level  than  the  schists  of  the  Sulitelma  complex.  These  dis- 
coveries of  fossils  do  not,  however,  afford  an  exact  determina- 
tion as  to  the  age  of  the  series. 

The  rock-plication  within  this  area  began  in  Silurian  time, 
and  continued  long,  ere  it  was  completed  during  a  post-Silu- 
rian, perhaps  a  post-Devonian,  period.  In  connection  with  the 
rock-plication,  there  occurred  great  intrusions  of  igneous  rocks 
in  the  form  of  laccolites,  sheets  and  dikes.  The  intrusions 
are  represented  by  basic  as  well  as  acid  eruptive  rocks,  in 
composition  ranging  from  peridotites,  olivine-gabbros  and  other 
gabbro-rocks  to  light-colored  granites  rich  in  soda,  forming  to- 
gether a  rock-series  of  obvious  "  consanguinity," 

Within  this  sedimentary  complex  the  iron-ores  occupy  sev- 
eral horizons  in  the  central  and  upper  parts  of  the  mica-schist- 
marble  group.  The  ores  seem  exclusively  to  accompany  the 
limestone  and  dolomite,  an  association  which  forms  one  of  their 
most  characteristic  geological  features.  The  known  deposits 
of  this  class  occur  between  Vefsen  as  the  southernmost  locality 
(about  65°  50'  N.  Lat,)  and  Sydreisen  in  the  province  of 
Tromso  (69°  10'  JST.  Lat.),  along  a  line  of  about  450  kilometers. 

Dunderland. 

The  most  important  and  best  known  of  the  deposits  of  this 
class  are  those  of  the  Dunderland  valley,  which  runs  NE.  from 
the  interior  end  of  the  Ranen  fjord.  The  Arctic  circle  crosses 
these  deposits,  which  are  distributed  along  a  line  of  more  than 
40  kilometers. 

The  relations  of  the  Dunderland  field  are  somewhat  com- 
plex, and  have  not,  as  yet,  been  sufficiently  investigated.  On 
the  whole,  the  strata  of  the  mica-schist-marble  group  are  found 
in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  and  the  younger  gneiss  in  the  sur- 
rounding heights.  But  the  details  are  much  more  intricate  than 
Vogt's  schematic  representation^^'  suggests.     The  inclination  of 


••  DunderlandMlalens  JemmalrnHfelt,  Sor(jen  Qeobf/iHke  Undersogelse,  No.  15 
(1894),  and  Det  Nordlige  Norgea  IJergverkHdrift,  1902,  Zeitnchri/t  fur  praktische 
GeologU,  toI.  xi.,  pp.  24  to  28,  69  to  66  ( 1903). 
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the  strata  varies  considerably  ;  a  change  of  the  dip  from  nearly 
horizontal  to  highly  inclined  or  vertical  is  observable  within 
short  distances.  Owing  to  a  strong  plication  the  same  ore-liear- 
ing  layer  will  occur  reduplicated,  and  the  thickness  of  the  lime- 
stone-beds is  multiplied.  Laccolites  and  sheets  of  light  granite 
occur  in  many  places  between  the  stratified  rocks  without  ex- 
ercising any  influence  on  the  character  of  the  ores.  In  general, 
this  iron-formation,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  the 
stratified  rocks,  does  not  occur  close  to  the  limestone  or  dolo- 
mite, but  is  separated  from  it  by  a  layer  of  barren  schist  up  to 
a  few  meters  in  thickness. 

The  iron-formations  may  be  followed  for  several  kilometers 
without  interruption ;  their  thickness  may  amount  to  100  m. 
or  more,  but  sometimes  diminishes  to  less  than  10  m.  Their 
contacts  are  sometimes  sharply  defined,  but  fre<piently  the  iron- 
formation  passes  gradually  into  the  surrounding  schists. 

The  iron-formation  consists  of  the  usual  minenil  constituents 
of  the  cjuartz-schists — i.  e.j  mainly  of  quartz  and  light  mica,  with 
which  specular  hematite  (generally  scaly)  and  magnetite  are 
associated.  Green  pyroxenes  and  amphiboles  are  generally 
j)resent,  besides  occasional  epidote  and  garnet.  The  iron-per- 
centage varies;  the  rock  graduates  on  one  side  into  the  usual 
schist  nearly  free  from  iron,  on  the  other  into  the  richer  ore- 
concentrations.  Generally  speaking,  the  iron-percentage  varies 
})etween  lo  and  40. 

Within  these  primary  ferriferous  formations  occur  the  richer 
in)n-<leposits  which  may  be  regarded  as  ores.  In  a  few  jdaces 
these  have  attained  an  iron-percentage  of  about  55.  This  is, 
however,  exceptional.  Generally,  the  ore  contains  about  40 
per  cent.  Since  only  about  one-third  of  the  iron  occurs  as  mag- 
netite*, magnetic  concentration  is  diftieult. 

Barren  portions  of  the  common  quartzitic  schist  frequently 
occur  inclosed  in  the  ore.  The  ore  contains  the  same  second- 
ary minerals  as  the  iron-formation  and  in  greater  (piantity.  Only 
exceptionally  is  it  mixed  with  lime. 

The  area  of  the  outcrops  of  the  workable  de|>OHit«  in  the  part 
of  the  field  belonging  to  the  Knglish  i-ompany,  the  I)underland 
Iron  Ore  Co.,  is  stated  to  lie  577,000  s<|.  in.  In  this  computa- 
tion, however,  part  of  the  less  ricli  iron-formation  si^vms  to 
have  been  reckoned  in,  and  an  iron-percentage  of  32.5  some- 
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times  included.  Tho  average  iron-percentage  is  said  to  be  38.6, 
and  the  quantity  of  ore  that  can  be  extracted  by  open  cuts  above 
the  level  of  the  valley  is  estimated  at  about  89,000,000  tons. 

The  £:reater  part  of  these  considerable  ore-deposits  was  ac- 
quired in  1902  by  the  above-mentioned  English  company  with 
a  view  to  producing,  by  magnetic  concentration,  after  the  sys- 
tem of  Edison,  briquettes  carrying  65  per  cent,  of  iron  from 
the  38  per  cent.  ore.  At  the  same  time  the  percentage  of  phos- 
phorus is  to  be  reduced  from  0.2  to  0.3  to  obtain  an  ore  suited 
for  the  acid  Bessemer  process.  In  1906  a  railway  from  the 
mines  to  the  harbor,  concentration-works  for  nearly  500,000 
tons  of  crude  ore  per  annum,  etc.,  were  completed,  but  the  ex- 
port of  the  product  had  not  commenced. 

Naeverhaugen. 

Among  the  iron-ore  deposits  of  this  class  the  Naeverhaugen 
field  was  the  first  that  attracted  attention.  As  early  as  about 
1875  it  was  an  object  of  several  investigations  both  from  a 
practical  and  a  scientific  point  of  view. 

Naeverhaugen  is  of  far  smaller  dimensions  than  Dunderland. 
However,  its  longitudinal  extent  is  considerable,  about  8  km. 
The  general  thickness  of  the  ore-beds  is  only  about  2  m. ;  ex- 
ceptionally, it  amounts  to  10  m.  or  more.  The  whole  ore-area 
has  been  estimated  at  10,000  sq.  meters. 

The  ore  of  the  Naeverhaugen  field  consists  mostly  of  specular 

hematite.     As,  consequently,  a  magnetic  enrichment  would  be 

difficult  to  perform,  attempts  to   concentrate  in  the  wet  way 

have  been  made,  though  without  decided  success.     The  field 

lies  unworked. 

Salavfjen. 

The  ores  of  this  class  occurring  north  of  the  flord  of  Ofoten 
belong  to  a  type  different  from  the  ores  of  Dunderland  and 
Naeverhaugen ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  magnetites  and,  more- 
over, contain  manganese.  For  the  rest  they  show  a  similar 
mode  of  occurrence — viz.,  in  regular  strata  and  associated  with 
limestoneH.  An  instance  of  this  ore-type  is  offered  by  the  field 
of  Salangen,  which  has  lately  become  the  object  of  exploita- 
tion. 

In  the  Salangen  field  the  mica-schist-marble  group  is  com- 
posed  of  quartzite-schists   nearest  to  the  fjord  of  Salangen, 
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overlaid  by  mica-schists  with  garnet  and  aniphil^olc,  ami  with 
niiglity  interstratified  limestone-beds.  The  ordinary  light  gran- 
ite occurs  as  laccolitee  and  sheets  conformable  to  the  stratifica- 
tion ;  in  places  one  can  observe  how  it  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  magnetite,  which  has  been  derived  either  from  the  schists 
at  the  time  of  the  injection  or  by  a  secondary  infiltration;  a 
highly  altered  peridotite  also  occurs. 

In  several  places  considerable  disturbances  of  the  stratifi- 
cation occur  in  the  form  of  inversions  and  plications.  The 
ore-bearing  formation  almost  always  accompanies  the  lime- 
stone, and  generally  occurs  in  the  schists  quite  near  the  lime- 
stone. 

Contrary  to  the  case  at  Dunderland,  the  ore  in  the  field  of 
Salangen  consists  mainly  of  magnetite.  E.xperiments  have 
proved  that  from  three-fourths  to  nine-tenths  of  the  iron-per- 
centage can  be  magnetically  concentrated.  Minor  beds  of  spec-' 
ular  hematite  in  limestone  occur.  The  iron-percentage  gener- 
ally varies  in  the  ferriferous  formation  between  15  and  50. 
The  richer  parts,  with  40  per  cent,  of  iron  or  more,  are  of  com- 
j)aratively  small  extent,  and  the  ore  can  be  shipped  and  used 
only  after  magnetic  concentration.  The  ore  is  characterized 
by  a  percentage  of  manganese  generally  varying  between  4  and 
6  per  cent.,  but  sometimes  amounting  to  14  per  cent.  Tlie  per- 
centage of  phosphorus  is  about  0,2,  tlie  or<linary  percentage  in 
these  deposits. 

In  the  ore  occur  the  common  gangue-minerals,  amphibole, 
epidote,  and  garnet.  The  structure  of  the  ore  varies.  Some- 
times it  is  compact,  coarse-grained  and  without  parallel  struc- 
ture, as  in  the  deposits  of  Btorhaugen,  probably  derived  by  re- 
placement of  limestone.  The  ores  which  occur  in  the  schists 
show  the  same  structure  as  these. 

The  iron-ore  field  of  Salangen  was  acquired  at  the  end  of 
1!>06  by  a  German  company,  which  intends  to  concentrate  the 
ore  and  make  it  into  briquettes  after  GritndahTs  method. 

Othrr  Dcposih, 

A  great   many  ore-fields  of  this  class  occur  within  the  area 

defined   above.     They  differ,  however,  in   minor  points   from 

those  descrii)ed.      At    DolstadsAsen  in  Vefsen,  the  ore,  which 

consists  mainly  of  magnetite,  occurs  associated  with    amphi- 
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bole,  garnet,  epidote,  alternating  with  schists  rich  in  amphibole 
between  thick  limestone-beds. 

At  Fnixlestrand  occurs  a  ferriferous  formation  in  the  form  of 
schists  rich  in  amphibole  and  epidote.  Both  magnetite  and 
specular  hematite  occur.  There  are  reasons  for  the  assump- 
tion that  the  considerable  development  of  iron-silicates  char- 
acterizing the  iron-formation  of  Fuglestrand  depends  on  the 
abundant  intrusion  in  this  field  of  granite,  which  occurs  as 
sheets  parallel  to  the  stratification  as  well  as  in  the  form  of 
laccolites. 

In  the  islands  of  Donneso  and  Tomo  similar  deposits  have 
been  the  object  of  some  exploratory  work. 

The  Ofoten  ore-deposits  extend  both  on  the  northern  and 
the  southern  side  of  the  fjord.  They  belong  to  a  basin-shaped 
complex  of  strata,  cut  transversely  by  the  fjord.  The  tectonic 
conditions  here  are  very  clear.  At  the  bottom  of  the  mica- 
schist-marble  group  lies  a  thick  bed  of  limestone,  accompanied 
by  the  ferriferous  formation,  which  on  the  south  side  of  the 
fjord  is  strongly  compressed,  forming  a  basin  with  the  axis  of 
plication  dipping  towards  NE.  As  youngest  member  occurs 
the  younger  gneiss.  The  Ofoten  ores  belong  to  the  manganif- 
erous  type ;  the  manganese  is,  however,  very  unequally  dis- 
tributed ;  it  may  amount  to  10  per  cent.  The  thickness  of 
the  ferriferous  formations  on  the  Ofoten  exceeds  only  excep- 
tionally 10  m. ;  in  one  place,  however,  a  thickness  of  more  than 
50  ra.  is  reported. 

North  of  the  fjord  of  Ofoten  the  same  ferriferous  formation 
is  known  in  immerous  places  in  the  province  of  Tromso.  Be- 
sides the  above-mentioned  Salangen  field,  ores  of  this  kind 
occur  in  the  fjord  districts  of  the  Gratangen  and  the  Lavangen, 
and  in  the  islands  of  Kolli),  Andorgo  and  Dyro,  where  one  and 
the  same  stratum  forms  flat  basins,  everywhere  with  iron-ores 

in  the  outcroj). 

Summary. 

The  deposits  of  this  group  belong  to  a  ferriferous  formation 
of  vast  horizontal  extent,  occupying  nearly  the  same  geologi- 
cal horizon  in  the  series  as  the  mica-schist-marble  member  of 
this  sedimentary  series.  The  ferriferous  formation  occurs  regu- 
larly aftsociated  with  limestones,  in  most  cases,  however,  in  the 
Bchiets  underlying  the  limestone.     The  connection  with  the 
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limestone  is  so  strongly  niarke<l  that  in  certain  districts  nearly 
every  limestone-bed  is  accompanied  by  iron-ore;  some  ob- 
servers have  even  been  incliiicd  to  assume  a  connection  between 
the  thickness  of  the  limestone-beds  and  the  size  of  the  iron- 
ore  deposits. 

Mineralogically,  the  ores  are  characterized  as  mixtures  of 
magnetite  and  specular  hematites ;  and,  further,  by  the  occur- 
rence of  iron-magnesia-lime-silicates  of  the  amphibole,  augite, 
epidote,  and  garnet  groups.  Quartz  is  always  present  in  large 
quantity.  Chemically,  these  ores  are  characterized  by  a  high 
percentage  of  silicic  acid,  low  percentages  of  CaO,  MgO,  and 
AljOj,  a  medium  jjcrcentage  of  phosphorus,  and  small  amounts 
of  sulphur  and  titanic  acid.  Whether  these  ores  are  primary 
sedimentary  deposits  or  secondary  concentrations  of  leaner 
iron-bearing  formations  is  still  an  open  question  of  the  greatest 
practical  importance. 

These  ores  have,  ^. //.,  in  I)un<lerland,  an  e.xtent  of  several 
kilometers  in  length  an<l,  at  the  same  time,  a  considerable 
thickmss.  If,  taking  the  syngeiietic  point  of  view,  we  re- 
garded these  ores  as  ordinary  stratified  formations,  altered  only 
by  regional  metamorphism,  we  would  have  to  assume  an  extent 
of  several  kilometers  in  the  direction  of  the  dip.  Such  a  con- 
clusion might  be  highly  misleading  with  regard  to  the  ore-sup- 
ply. As  to  the  depth  which  the  ores  of  this  kind  reach,  there 
is  as  yet  no  practical  experience,  as  neither  exploratory  work 
nor  even  any  borings  below  the  present  or  former  ground-water- 
level  have  been  performed, 

A  comparison  with  the  Anlnean  ores  of  Group  I.  shows,  it 
is  true,  some  points  of  agreement.  On  the  whole,  the  primary 
characters  of  chemical  sediments  are  much  more  evident  in 
this  clans  of  ores  than  in  the  Ardnean  ores.  Above  all,  the 
transformations  in  the  anamorphic  zone  are  lesn  marked;  thiii 
is  shown  by  the  gangues  being  less  develo|K*d  and  the  altera- 
tion into  magnetite  less  advanced.  No  analogies  to  the  large 
magnetite-sto<ks  among  the  Arducan  ores  are  found  here. 
Although  the  nearness  to  the  magnesian  limestone  has  ottered 
plenty  of  material  for  the  formation  of  linie-magneHian  silicates 
of  the  pyrcjxene,  aimphibole,  and  garnet  gn)Ups,  iheKe  silicates 
never  are  formed  in  such  abundance  uh  to  compare  with  the 
skarn  gangue  of  the  Archiean  tiren.  The  interchange  of  con- 
voL.  xxxvin. — ^""l 
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.tituon,.  between  the  schist,  the  hon-ore,  and  the  limestone 
1  vi,     oU>se  to  one  another,  has  been  rather  hmited.     Probably 

1  ^dK  submersion  in  the  anamorphic  zone  did  not  go  so  deep  as 
tZ\\  temperature  Ingh  enough  for  the  formation  of  anhy- 

ro  ;      1  cates  on  a  large  scale.     The  depth  and  the  tempera- 

under  which  the   crystallization  of  t^hese  ores   occurred 

I'm  to  have  been  better  adapted  to  produce  the  slightly  hy- 

arated  silicates  of  the  ^^V^^f^^^^^   ,,„,  ,,,,  ,re  less 

The  transtormations  in  the  caidmoipui^  ^ 

marked-  one  finds  no  concentrations  of  so  great  richness, 
r  i  v'tbrmations,  and  no  accumulations  of  ores  in  pitching 
rouths  or  on  impervious  basements.  The  ores  are  of  more 
eqll  leanness,  and  in  general  the  concentration  does  not 
pvceed  40  r)er  cent,  of  iron. 

0,  the  ihole,  one  may  consider  these  deposits  as  the  roots  o 
the  deepest,  comparatively  unconcentrated  parts  of  -giona 
m etamorph;sed  chemical  depositions,  laid  open  by  the  deep^> 
penetrating  fjords  and  valleys  of  the  Norwegian  coast      he 
upplr,  probably  more  concentrated  and  richer  parts  of  the 
same  deposits,  having  been  destroyed  by  erosion. 

Analogous  Deposits. 
The  ores  of  this  class  are  in  many  respects  °oni parable  to 
those  of  the  lower   Silurian  formation  in  the  «-*-"  ^^  f^ 
States  especially  to  those  occurring  in  a  belt  from  Vermont  to 
Alabama      TheL  ores  occur  only  where  the    ower  Silurian 
Umestone  and  the  Hudson  shales  meet,  as  the  Norwegian  oe 
always  occur  at  or  near  limestones,  sometimes  dolom itized 
This  is,  indeed,  one  of  their  most  important  geological  char- 
acter.     The  Norwegian  rock-strata  are,  of  course,  more  meta- 
morphosed, the  rocks  consisting  of  crystalline  schists  and  mar- 
Zl  n-agnesia-limestone,  and  the  ores  being  specular  hema- 
tite or  n.agnetite,  instead  of  red   and  brown  •--'^tite.     The 
ClinUm  ores  likewise  show,  with  regard  to  geological  condi- 
tions, great  agreement  with  the  Norwegian  Paleozoic  ores. 

GboCI-  V.-CoNTACT-DeFOSITS    in    the    OrUUSTIANIA    UE.UON. 

These  ores  were  considered  by  Keilhau,  I)aubr6c  and  Kjerulf 
«,  genetically  connected  with   th-  intrusion  of  granite  in  the 
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same  region;   and   this  opinion  was  aftL-rwards  confirmed  by 
Vogt,  who  executed  a  minute  survey  of  the  deposita.^ 

Classification   of  the  Rocks. 

Accordin«(  t<j  Briigiirer,  the  igneous  rocks  of  the  Christiunia 
region  may  be  divided  into  seven  groups  of  different  age;  the 
oldest  three  are  more  basic,  and  consist  of  (1)  gabbro-diabases ; 
(2)  basic  augite-,  mica-  and  nepheline-syenites  (laurvikite  and 
launhilite) ;  and  (3j  quartz-bearing  augite-syenite  (akerite). 
Of  later  age  is  the  following  syenitic  and  granitic  series,  com- 
prising (4)  red  quartz-syenites  (nordmarkite);  (5)  soda-granites 
(grorudite);  and  (6)  granitite.  As  the  youngest  members  occur 
dike-forming  diabase  and  diabase-porphyritc.  TIa*  eruptives 
are  probably  of  Devonian,  surely  of  post-Silurian,  age.  They 
occupy  an  area  about  250  km.  long,  arnl  in  some  places  more 
than  100  km.  wide. 

The  intrusives  are  bordered  partly  by  Archiean  rocks,  partly 
by  the  Silurian  strata,  and  by  porphyry-outflows.  The  con- 
tact-deposits are  found  in  all  these  <lifierent  pre-granitic  rocks. 

Most  of  the  deposits  are  connected  with  the  red  quartz-syenite 
(nordmarkite),  some  of  them  witli  the  soda-granite  (grorudite) 
and  the  granitite. 

The  Ores. 

The  iron-ores  are,  as  a  rule,  mi.xed  with  true  contact-min- 
erals, such  as  different  species  of  the  garnet  and  vesuvian 
groups,  scapolite,  wollastonite  and  others.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  deposits  occurring  in  the  limestone  and  marly 
slates.  In  the  clay-slate,  chiastolite  is  found  as  contact-mineral. 
The  percentage  of  iron  is  through  the  gangue  reduced  to  from 
30  to  35,  and  only  exceptionally  exceeds  40.  The  ore«*  are 
generally  strongly  pyritie,  but  low  in  phosphorus  and  titanium. 
Frequently  they  occur  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  intru- 
sive rock,  but  they  may  also  be  found  up  to  one  km.  from  the 
contact.  Ill  a  few  cases  the  distance  from  the  visible  contact 
is  more  than  one  km.,  but  the  ores  never  are  found  outside  of 
the  metamorphic  zone  of  the  contact.  The  majority  of  tlu* 
deposits  occur  in  the  Silurian  strata,  partly  at  the  lK)rders  of 
the  Silurian  rocks,  partly  in  big  inetamnr{>hosed  Silurian  nK*k- 
iVai^ments,  completely  surrounded  by  the  igneous  rock.     The 

"  ZntM-hn/t  fiir  pmJctitfhr  Geoloyir,  rol.  ii.,  pp.  177,  4<W,  fl8W);  Tol.  ilL.  p.  IM 

(1896). 
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ditt'erent  Silurian  horizons  are  equally  impregnated  with  ores; 
and  the  clay-slates  as  frequently  contain  ore-deposits  as  do  the 
limestones  and  marly  slates.  Also,  the  Archaean  gneisses,  and 
sometimes  the  porphyries,  are  ore-bearing. 

The  ore-deposits  show  generally  a  stratiform  extension,  and 
may  be  followed  with  varying  thickness  along  the  same  bed 
for  several  hundred  meters. 

These  deposits,  though  numerous,  are  quantitatively  too  in- 
sisrnilicant  to  play  any  commercial  role.  In  earlier  times  sev- 
eral hundred  small  ore-bodies  were  worked.  The  ore  is  mainly 
magnetite,  but  also  specular  hematite.  Also,  sulphides  of  iron 
and  copper  occur  in  so  great  amount  that  the  ore  may  obtain 
the  character  of  a  copper-ore.  Exceptionally,  also,  galena  and 
blende  have  been  found  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  mined  as 
ores.  But  all  the  deposits  are  small.  From  the  seventeenth 
up  to  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  they  furnished 
a  group  of  small  blast-furnaces  with  iron-ores ;  and  an  insignifi- 
cant copper-  and  lead-production  was  in  early  times  based  on 

these  ores. 

Analogous  Deposits. 

The  ore-deposits  of  the  Christiania  territory  are  genetically 
most  similar  to  the  Pitkaranda  deposit  in  Finland,  and  the 
known  deposits  of  Schmiedeberg  in  Silesia  and  Berggiesshiibel 
in  Saxon V. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  deposits  of  this  kind  in  the 
western  United  States,  chiefly  in  Colorado  and  California, 
where  they  occur  associated  with  the  younger  eruptives  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

Group  VI. — Lake-  and  Bog-Ores. 
These  ores  formed  the  raw-material  for  the  oldest  iron-in- 
dustry in  Scandinavia,  long  before  the  blast-furnace  process 
was  known.  For  this  reason,  Carl  Linnaeus  called  them  7ophus 
T^ihakaini,  after  Tubal  Cain,  the  flrst  blacksmith  (Gen.  iv, 
22).  The  lake-ores  occur  in  most  provinces  of  Sweden  and  in 
the  Bouthern  part  of  Norway.  But  their  abundant  occurrence 
is  confined  to  regions  where  the  ground  consists  of  moraine 
and  glacial  gravel  and  sand,  especially  the  high  plateau  of 
Smjiland,  the  northern  parts  of  Vermland,  Vestmanland  and 
Dalarne,  and   the   greater  portion    of  Norrland.     They   occur 
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only  sparingly  in  the  regions  covered  by  glacial  and  post-gla- 
cial marine-deposits,  such  as  the  lower  coast-helt  of  southern 
Sweden,  and  tlu*  plains  surrounding  the  great  lakes  of  Vancrn, 
Vettern,  Iljclmaren  and  Malaren.  In  short,  tlie  lake-  and  bog- 
ores  are  most  frequent  above  the  marine  level  of  the  glacial 
period.  A  certain  connection  with  the  distribution  of  the 
peat-mosses  is  indicated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bog-ores  are 
by  no  means  more  frequent  in  the  districts  rich  in  other  iron- 
ore  deposits.  In  some  j)laces,  a  connection  with  the  greater 
pyrite-deposits  may  be  suggested. 

The  bog-ores  are  recent  formations,  produced  before  our  eyes. 
In  lakes,  where  the  ore  has  once  been  exploited,  it  grows  and 
may  be  utilized  again.  In  some  lakes  of  Smaland  mining  opera- 
ations  have  been  resumed  at  places  exhausted  25  years  before. 

In  the  ore-bearing  lakes,  the  iron  is  precipitated  from  dilute 
solutions  chietly  along  certain  zones,  parallel  to  the  shores,  at 
a  depth  of  from  2  to  4  m.,  and  the  ores  are  thus  distributed  in 
belts  on  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  to  a  thickness  of  at  most  0.5  m. 
Lakes  connected  by  a  water-course  frequently  all  contain  bog- 
ores.  In  the  upper  lakes  the  ore  is  more  fine-grained  ("gun- 
powder-ore," "pearl-ore  "),  while  in  the  lower  lakes  the  ore  has 
grown  to  coarser  concretions  ("  money-ore,"  "  cake-ore  "). 

The  purer  lake-ores  generally  contiiin  from  50  to  GO  per  cent, 
of  Fe,Oj  and  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  water.  Silicic  acid  is 
frequently  mechanically  intermixed,  retlucing  tlie  iron-percent- 
age. Sometimes  the  ores  contain  a  eonsiderable  amount  of 
manganese  (up  to  20  per  eent.).  The  percentage  of  jdios. 
phorus  as  well  as  of  sulphur  is  generally  high. 

Bog-ores  are  often  formed  in  lakes  as  lake-ores,  and  later,  by 
a  natural  draining,  brought  above  the  water-level.  Hut  fre- 
quently bog-ores  occur  in  a  manner  indicating  their  formation 
in  tlie  ground  close  to  the  surface;  in  such  cases  they  are  often 
formed  in  connection  with  peat-mosses. 

The  utilization  of  the  lake-ores  has  in  later  years  much  de- 
creased, and  is  to-day  without  importance.  From  I860  to 
1H75  the  annual  produetion  in  Sweden  was  alnnit  10,000  tons. 
From  IIMJO  to  1!»05,  it  was  oidy  about  1,000  tons,  varying  from 
llOO  up  to  1,500  tons,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  winters. 
TIh'  whole  product  comes  tVom  SmAland  and  is  used  for  the 
fabricatio!!  «»r  'iist-iron. 
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The  Tar-Sands  of  the  Athabasca  River,  Canada. 

BY    ROBERT  BELL,    M.D.,    LL.D.,    D.Sc,    F.R.S.  ,    OTTAWA,    CAN. 
(Toronto  Meeting,  July,  1907.) 

The  '*  Tar-Sands  "  is  the  name  which  has  been  given  to  the 
extensive  horizontal  deposit  of  fine  Cretaceous  sand,  blackened 
by  tarry  petroleum,  which  forms  the  banks  of  the  last  or 
lowest  130  miles  of  the  Athabasca  river  before  it  terminates 
in  Athabasca  lake.  The  Cretaceous  strata,  to  which  these 
sands  belong,  extend  northwesterly  from  Dakota  all  the  way  to 
this  lake  and  for  500  miles  beyond  it. 

The  Athabasca  river  forms  the  uppermost  section  of  the 
Athabasca-Mackenzie,  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  world. 
It  rises  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  westward 
of  Edmonton,  and  fiows  north  of  east  to  a  point  called  Atha- 
basca Landing,  100  miles  north  of  Edmonton,  where  it  turns 
northward  and  runs  about  280  miles  before  it  falls  into  the 
west  end  of  Athabasca  lake.  The  section  of  this  river-system 
which  discharges  the  lake  Just  named  into  Great  Slave  lake,  is 
called  Slave  river,  and  below  the  latter  lake  it  becomes  the 
Mackenzie  river. 

Along  the  section  of  280  miles  of  the  Athabasca  river  above 
mentioned,  the  Cretaceous  strata  consist  of  bluish-gray  and  drab- 
gray  marls,  on  top,  from  Athabasca  Landing  to  Drowned  rapid, 
110  miles  down  stream;  then  heavily  bedded  gray  sandstones, 
225  ft.  in  greatest  thickness,  underlying  these,  form  the 
banks  for  about  40  miles  further.  The  strata  appear  to  be 
horizotital,  but  they  really  dip  very  slightly  to  the  southward. 
At  Drowned  rapid,  we  see  the  first  of  the  tar-sands  resting  on 
almost  horizontal  beds  of  bhiish-gray  limestone  of  Devonian 
age.  In  some  places  the  limestone  is  associated  with  shaly  or 
marly  bands.  Notwithstanding  tlie  great  hiatus  between  the 
two  series,  the  horizontal  tar-sands  lie  conformably  upon  the 
almost  level  upper  beds  of  the  limestone  wherever  the  two  for- 
mations are  seen  together,  Jill   along  the   river,  throughout  a 
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distance  of  more  than  100  miles.  Slight  Unal  umlulationft 
occur  in  the  limestone,  but  its  general  attitude  is  nearly  hori- 
zontal. Its  surface  shows  little  erosion.  We  have  here  a 
rather  puzzling  phenomenon.  How  could  an  extensive  hori- 
zontal surface  of  consolidated  limestone  retain  a  fresh  and  onlv 
locally  eroded  surface  and  then  receive  directly  upon  it  a  thick 
deposit  of  sand,  also  in  horizontal  beds  and  holding  numerous 
seams  of  lignite?  The  erosions,  occai^ionally  seen,  consist  of 
shallow  smooth-^^^rface<l  depressions  scooped  out  of  the  upper- 
most beds. 

Fort  McMurrav,  182  miles  in  a  straii^^lit  line  upward  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Athabasca,  at  The  Forks  or  junction  of  the 
Clearwater  river  from  the  east,  is  a  well-known  land-mark, 
from  whicli  distances  up  or  down  the  main  river  are  measured. 
In  descending  the  Athabasca,  the  tar-sands  begin  to  appear  in 
the  banks  at  I)rowne<l  rapid,  as  already  stated,  about  30  miles 
above  Fort  McMurray,  and  the  Devonian  limestone  is  seen  for 
tlie  first  time  at  Crooked  rapid,  at  the  level  of  the  water,  20 
miles  above  the  same  point.  The  limestone  everywhere  shows 
itself  only  at  the  edges  of  the  river,  and  would  be  represented 
by  a  mere  line  on  the  geological  plan.  The  fossils  indicate  that  it 
should  be  correlated  with  the  higher  portion,  and  the  Devonian 
svstem  probably  has  a  great  thickness  in  this  re«;it»n.  The  Creta- 
ceous  roeks,  all  the  way  from  Athabasca  Landing  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  also  appear  to  belong  to  the  higher  beds  of  this  series. 
Although  the  tar-sands  are  seen  in  tlie  banks  of  the  river  for  a 
distance  of  about  110  miles,  they  are  not  known  to  extend  tar 
inland  to  the  east;  while  on  the  west  side,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  river,  they  are  probably  overlaid  by  argillaceous 
bands  the  same  as  to  the  soutli.  In  the  30  miles  above  Fort 
McMurray,  the  tar-sands  show  a  thickness  of  from  40  to  60  tt. 
in  the  banks,  while  tor  some  miles  below  the  fort  thev  form  the 
entire  east  bank,  whicli  rises  from  the  vdi^i^  of  tlie  water  to  a 
height,  in  some  placi'S,  of  about  200  ft.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
greatest  thi<*kness  of  these  sands  is  about  2*2/)  tt.  From  a  |»oint 
a  few  miles  below  Fort  McMurray,  the  height  of  the  eiu*l  bank 
diminishes  gradually  in  descending  the  river  all  the  way  to  the 
delta,  whicli  is  only  sliglitly  raised  above  the  level  of  tlie  water, 
and  the  blackened  sand  is  visible  nearly  the  whole  distance, 
wherever  the  banks  are  not  covered  with  trees.     Figs.  1  and  2 
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are  photO£:raplnc  views  of  the  east  bank  of  the  Athabasca  river, 
5  and  6  miles  below  Fort  McMurray. 

The  tar  in  these  sands  has,  no  donbt,  resulted  from  the  evapo- 
ratio!!  and  oxidation  of  the  petroleum  which  passed  upward 
through  them  during  a  considerable  period  of  time.  Along 
this  part  of  the  river  the  tarry  sand  either  forms  the  surface  of 
the  country  at  the  top  of  the  banks  or  is  overlaid  only  by  till 
and  drift  sand  and  gravel,  which  to  the  southward  contain 
no  tar,  although  these  deposits  do  hold  rolled  balls  of  mixed 
tar  and  stones  and  a  few  small  patches  of  tar  in  some  places 
further  down  the  stream.  It  is  therefore  probable  that,  for 
a  long  time  previous  to  the  drift  period,  great  quantities  of 
petroleum  escaped  to  the  surface  and  were  lost,  or  that  much 
of  the  saturated  sand  w^as  swept  away  before  what  now  remains 
was  covered  by  the  drift-deposits.  But  to  the  south  and  west 
the  tar-sands  pass  under  the  claye}'  marls,  which  would  prevent 
the  free  escape  of  the  oil  to  the  surface. 

The  petroleum  which  saturated  this  Cretaceous  sand-forma- 
tion evidently  came  up  from  the  Devonian  limestones  on  which 
it  rests,  and  probably  from  their  deeper  portions,  as  the  limited 
exposures  seen  immediately  below  the  tar-sands  contain  very 
little  bituminous  matter.  In  the  cracks  and  joint-planes  of 
these  limestones,  however,  hardened  tar  or  pitch  may  occa- 
sionally be  seen,  showing  that  petroleum  has  passed  upwards 
through  them  at  a  remote  period.  The  united  thickness  of 
the  limestones  and  shales  exposed  in  the  upper  beds  along 
the  river,  from  their  first  appearance,  20  miles  above  Fort 
McMurray,  to  the  most  northern  outcrop,  does  not  probably 
amount  to  100  ft.  The  upper  surface  of  the  limestone,  there- 
fore, appears  to  slope  northward  with  nearly  the  same  grade 
88  the  river,  which  would  average  about  3  ft.  to  the  mile  or 
a  total  fall  of  396  ft.  As  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  the  upper 
half  of  the  distance  to  Athabasca  Landing  dip  gently  to  the 
southward,  a  low  E-W.  anticlinal  axis  would  appear  to  cross 
the  river  about  Crooked  ra[)id,  or  nearly  midway  between  the 
lake  and  Athabasca  Lauding,  always  presuming  that  the  De- 
vonian limestone  under  the  upper  half  of  the  distance  con- 
tinnoH  to  be  conformable  to  the  overlying  sandstone. 

In  some  places  the  Cretaceous  sand-formation  is  not  black- 
ened by  the   tar,  showing  that   the   former  escape  of  the  pe- 
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troleum  from  the  underlvini'  limestones  was  not  universal,  so 
that  possihly,  at  well-selected  points  in  such  unstained  areas  ot 
the  sand,  there  may  be  a  better  chance  than  elsewliere  of  find- 
ing liquid  petroleum  by  boring  to  a  considerable  <lei)th  into 
the  limestone. 

The  ])itumen  or  maltha  is,  however,  here  present  in  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Cretaceous  sand-formation,  which  it  super- 
saturates, giving  it  a  coaly  black  color,  and  rendering  invisible 
the  numerous  seams  of  lignite  which  it  contains.  Under  the  hot 
summer  sun,  the  tar-sand  melts  at  the  surface  and  flows  down 
the  steep  naked  banks,  rolling  over  and  incorporating  dry  sand 
and  stones,  which  have  fallen  from  the  drif\  above  it;  and 
breaking  away  in  balls  and  rolls,  it  accumulates  along  the  foot 
of  the  bank.  The  sand  is  fine-grained,  and  at  cool  tempera- 
tures the  mass  may  be  chopped  out  in  lumps  without  any  visi- 
ble effect  on  the  edge  of  the  axe.  When  piled  upon  a  wood 
fire,  the  lumps  burn  like  cannel  coal  for  some  time  and  then 
collapse  into  sand. 

In  going  down  the  Athabasca  river,  the  tar-bearing  sands  are 
first  seen,  as  already  mentioned,  at  Drowned  rapid,  30  miles 
above  Fort  McMurray.  From  this  raj»id  it  is  exposed,  with 
some  intervals  of  concealment,  all  along  the  river  to  a  point 
9  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Calumet  from  the  west,  a 
distance  of  Ui)  miles,  but  it  probably  continues  un<ler  tlie  sur- 
face-deposits nearly  to  the  jjcad  of  the  delta  of  the  Atliabasca, 
or  a  total  distance  northward  of  at  least  100  miles.  The  breadth 
of  the  country  westward  of  the  river  which  is  underlaid  by  the 
tar-sands  is  uncertain,  but  if  it  should  not  exceed  30  miles,  a 
low  estimate,  this  tar-soaked  formation  would  have  an  area 
of  3,000  sq.  miles  on  the  west  side  of  the  Athabasca.  It  is 
seen  also  almost  continuously  along  the  east  side  of  the  river 
from  l)rowne<I  nipid  nearly  as  far  as  on  tlie  west  side,  and 
no  doubt  also  continues  un<ier  the  low  country  approaching 
the  delta.  It  does  not,  liowevcr,  appear  to  extend  as  tar  east 
as  it  (Iocs  west  from  the  river.  In  ascending  the  Clearwater 
river,  which  joins  the  Athabasca  from  tlie  east  at  Fort  Mc- 
Murray, large  masses  of  the  thickened  sandy  tar,  similar  to 
those  which  roll  down  the  steep  banks  of  the  Athabasca,  were 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  at  11,  13  and  17  miles  from 
its  mouth,  ami   these  probably   indicate   the   existence  of  the 
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tar-sands  concealed  under  the  moss  and  trees  which  cover  the 
banks. 

At  Drowned  rapid  the  tar-bearing  formation  is  only  10  ft. 
in  thickness,  but  it  increases  steadily  until  it  has  attained 
200  i\.  a  few  miles  below  Fort  McMurray,  and  its  maximum 
is  apparently  about  225  ft,  although  it  may  be  greater  under 
the  low  ground  of  the  northern  part  of  its  area.  If  its  average 
depth  should  be  only  about  100  ft.,  the  total  quantity  would 
still  be  enormous. 

The  tar-sands  and  liquid  tar  of  the  Athabasca  have  been 
known  to  the  fur-traders  of  the  Mackenzie  River  district  from 
the  earliest  times.  They  were  mentioned  by  the  first  trav- 
elers that  wrote  about  the  country,  particularly  by  Sir  John 
Richardson,  who  described  this  part  of  the  Athabasca  in  1823. 
They  were  noticed  along  with  other  occurrences  of  petroleum 
in  the  Northwest  Territories  in  a  paper  which  I  published  in 
1881,^  On  the  Occurrence  of  Petroleum  in  the  l^orthwest  Ter- 
ritories with  Notes  on  New  Localities.  The  geological  relations 
of  these  deposits,  their  distribution,  volume,  origin  of  the 
petroleum,  etc.,  are  fully  described  in  my  accounts  of  this 
region.^  Additional  information  is  given  in  the  report  of  Mr. 
R.  G.  McConnell,  ten  years  later,^  on  A  Portion  of  the  District 
of  Athabasca.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  railways  in  the  dis- 
trict, but  little  effort  has  yet  been  made  to  bore  for  liquid 
petroleum  under  the  surface. 

In  1897  and  1898  a  bore-hole  was  sunk,  at  the  expense  of 
tho  Geological  Survey,*  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  at  Peli- 
can rapid,  80  miles  in  a  straight  line  above  Fort  McMurray. 
At  a  depth  of  820  ft.  a  great  flow  of  gas  at  high  pressure  was 
encountered,  and  this  effectually  prevented  further  boring. 
The  gas  has  continued  to  escape  with  a  roaring  noise,  through 
a  4-in.  pipe,  during  the  nine  years  which  have  elapsed  since  it 
won  tifHt  struck.  For  some  years,  the  noise  was  so  great  that 
it  could  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  or  more,  especially 

»  ProeMiiiufto/theCafuidian  /rw^Vtite,  Series  III.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  225-230(1879-83). 

*  lUpor'  '  ••  thr  Groloffirnl  Surx'ey  of  Caruida,  1882-83-84,  Part  C  C  ;  also 
Smmmarf  J.  ,             .-.->:»,  pp.  i03  U>  110. 

Ammual  JUpf/rt  of  thr   (UUofjir/d   Survey  of  Qirui'la.    vol.  v.,  part  I.,    report  D 
(1892). 

•  AiMMury  I>pfni  of  thr  H  '  ,,/  Survey  of  Canada  for  1897,  pp.  18  to  25  ;  Sum- 
wtarg  Report,  1808,  pp.  2>,  \. 
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in  the  winter.  After  nine  years  the  pressure  appears  to  be 
lessening,  altliough  this  may  be  due  to  some  obstructions  in  or 
below  the  casing.  When  the  gas  was  originally  encountered  a 
little  thick,  dark  petroleum  was  said  to  have  been  blown  out 
of  the  bore-hole. 

The  black  and  viscid  tar  which  saturates  tiie  Cretaceous 
sands  so  abundantly  in  the  large  area  above  described,  has  no 
doubt  resulted,  as  above  stated,  from  the  partial  evaporation 
and  the  o.xidation  of  a  more  tlui<l  form  of  petroleum  that  en- 
tered the  formation  from  below.  Its  original  source  has  prob- 
ably been  in  the  deeper  strata  of  the  Corniferous  (Devonian) 
limestone  underlying  the  sands.  It  is  possible  that  it  came 
from  a  formation  or  formations  below  the  Corniferous;  but 
the  tar  is  so  generally  diffused  in  the  sand  that  it  is  more 
probable  it  came  from  the  formation  imme<liately  below  it, 
because  the  deeper  the  oil-producing  strata  the  fewer  ])oints 
of  escape  it  would  have  l)v  the  time  it  reached  the  Cretaceous 
sand.  The  numerous  exposures  of  Corniferous  limestone  seen 
under  the  tar-sands  showed  little  evidence  of  containing  bitu- 
men, except  as  black  incrustations  in  joint-planes,  cracks  and 
vugs,  which  were  observed  in  some  places. 

The  geographical  area  of  the  tar-sands,  the  thickness  of  the 
deposit,  as  well  as  the  large  proportion  of  the  contained  tar,  all 
indicate  an  enormous  quantity  at  the  original  source  of  supply. 
The  saturation  of  the  sand  is  not  uniform  throughout.  On  the 
contrary,  in  a  few  localities  no  oil  at  all  appears  to  be  present, 
while  in  others  the  sand  shows  different  shades  of  brown  and 
black,  according  to  the  amount  of  petroleum  it  has  received. 

In  any  petroleum-bearing  region  the  oil  is  believed  to  be  held 
under  impervious  strata  in  low  antidiiuils  or  domes  until  the 
accumulation  is  pun<'tured  by  an  artitieial  boring.  In  the  region 
in  question,  several  hx-al  anticlifials  were  observed  in  the  be<is 
of  Devonian  limestone  and  marl  immediately  tinder  the  tar- 
sands.  Any  accumulations  of  petroleum  wliieh  may  still  e.xist 
at  greater  or  less  depths  in  the  limestone,  or  in  formati(»ns  un- 
derlying it,  probably  remain  in  such  anticlinals  and  domes,  the 
arrangement  of  which  nuiy  l)c  quite  independent  of  that  of  the 
overlying  unconformable  tar-sands.  The  area  of  tlie  dee|>-seated 
petroleum-bearing  rocks  being  large  and  the  conditions  varied,  it 
may  be  reasonably  supposed  tliat  all  the  oil  haK  not  yet  eik»aped. 
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but  that  considerable  quantities  may  still  be  imprisoned  at 
various  depths  in  some  parts  of  the  field. 

The  complete  or  partial  absence  of  tar  in  the  sand  at  any  par- 
ticular place  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  a  certain  share 
of  the  petroleum,  which  had  elsewhere  escaped  upwards  into  the 
sand,  still  remains  below  such  a  locality.  Its  absence  may  be 
due  to  its  having  been  carried  past  by  a  slight  ascending  grade 
along  the  axis  of  an  anticlinal,  or  owing  to  the  spot  being  situ- 
ated over  a  basin  or  a  synclinal  form  in  the  strata,  or  to  some 
other  cause  not  readily  explainable. 

If  the  main  or  general  anticlinal  of  the  whole  district,  as  in- 
dicated above,  runs  approximately  E-W.,  which  appears  prob- 
able, any  subordinate  anticlinals  may  be  expected  to  have  a 
somewhat  similar  course.  The  evidences  of  very  profuse  out- 
pouring of  petroleum  towards  the  surface  in  former  times  may 
not  be  the  best  indication  of  its  present  existence  at  consider- 
able depths,  since  it  may  have  escaped  so  freely  as  to  have  left 
but  little  behind.  A  careful  geological  survey  of  a  wide  enough 
area  should  be  made,  and  the  exact  direction  and  amount  of  the 
dip  of  the  Devonian  rocks  at  numerous  spots  should  be  marked 
with  precision  at  each  particular  locality  upon  a  large-scale  map, 
which  should  also  show  the  relative  proportions  of  the  tar  in 
the  overlying  sand-formation,  and  all  other  facts  that  might  aid 
in  determining  the  most  promising  sites  at  which  to  locate  trial 
borings.  This  being  a  new  and  practically  untried  oil-territory, 
it  may  be  found  that  some  peculiar  conditions  exist,  a  knowl- 
edge of  which  is  necessary  to  success;  so  that,  after  having 
taken  all  such  precautions  as  those  above  mentioned,  numerous 
exjieriments  may  be  necessary  at  first  to  discover  the  mode  of 
occurrence  of  the  oil  and  the  best  method  of  reaching  it  by 
boring. 

But  even  if  it  should  be  proved  that  no  liquid  petroleum  was 
to  be  found  by  sinking  wells  in  this  region,  the  bitumen,  tar, 
or  maltha  of  the  sand  itself  exists  in  such  enormous  quantities 
that  it  will,  i»o  doubt,  be  utilized  in  the  near  future.  On  the 
aiwumption  that  the  saturation  of  tlie  fine  sand  by  the  tar  ex- 
t^nidft  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  formation  over  the 
whole  area  in  which  this  sand  forms  the  surface,  and  after 
making  allowance  for  the  unimpregnated  spots,  the  quantity 
of  this  material    in  the  Athabasca    district  would  amount  to 
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from  50  to  100  cubic  miles,  or  many  billions  of  tons,  and  it 
would  be  practically  inexhaustible.  Professor  II.  V.  WiiK-hell, 
in  discussing  this  point  with  me  after  the  reading  of  this  paper, 
thought  it  was  quite  possible  that  the  tar  was  more  concentrated 
towards  the  r?urface  of  the  country  and  the  face  of  the  banks 
than  throughout  the  miws;  but  the  saturation  appears  to  have 
taken  j)lace  before  the  present  banks  were  formed.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  other  place  in  the  world  where  there  is  such  an 
immense  surface-showing  from  the  uprising  of  petroleum. 
Owing  to  the  evaporation  of  the  lighter  portions  of  the  origi- 
nal oil,  its  composition  cannot  now  be  known,  and  therefore  the 
total  quantity  of  such  petroleum,  at  present  represented  by  the 
bitumen  in  the  tar-sands,  cannot  be  estimated.  The  portions 
of  the  formation  which  have  been  removed  by  denudation  would 
greatly  increase  the  amount. 

Although  little  or  no  bitumen  is  present  at  a  few  localities, 
and  in  otliers  there  has  l)een  a  concentration  by  the  drain- 
ing-out  of  the  tar  from  the  mass,  still  the  coal-black  sands 
which  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  formation  appear  to  have  a 
fairly  uniform  composition.  An  average  fresh  sample  of  this 
material,  collected  by  me,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  2.040, 
was  analyzed  by  Dr.  G.  C.  Ilollinann,  late  chemist  to  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  who  found  it  to  contain  12.42  of  bitumen,  5.85 
of  mechanically  include<l  water,  and  81.73  per  cent,  of  very  fine 
siliceous  sand.  At  a  temperature  of  50°  F.  it  was  quite  firm, 
barely,  if  at  all,  yielding  to  pressure,  and  did  not  soil  the  hand; 
at  70°  F.  it  gave  somewhat  to  the  touch,  and  was  slightly 
sticky;  at  100°  F.  it  became  quite  soft  and  eminently  soiled 
the  fingers.*  Lieut.  Cochrane,  chemical  instructor  at  the  Koyal 
Military  College,  Kingston,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Waterman,  petroleum 
refiner  of  London,  Ontario,  each  fountl  about  15  per  cent,  of 
bitumen  in  average  samples  of  the  tar-sand  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  them. 

The  percentage  of  bitumen  wliich  may  be  fountl  in  samples 
ot"  the  tar-sands  depends  largely  on  their  selection.  The 
melting  and  fiowing-out  of  the  supersaturating  tar  during  the 
summer  produces  a  much  richer  variety  than  the  average.  Dr. 
Ilotfmann  found  that  h  spe<'iinen  of  this  kind  had  a  specific 
irravity  of  only  1.023,  or  half  that  of  the  sample  he  analy/ed, 

"^  Jirpnrt  of  l\o<frfa$  of  iMe  Gtotoyieal  Surv<y  of  (\tmuia,  lfl8(M)l>S2,  p«rt  II,  pp.  3  to &. 
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which  was  no  doubt   duo  to  the   much   smaller  percentage  ot 
sand  whioli  it  contained. 

The  heat  required  for  the  treatment  of  the  tar-sand  may  be 
obtained  from  this  material  itself  by  burnino-  it  in  lumps  on  a 
grate  made  of  corrugated  iron,  thickly  pierced  with  holes, 
simihir  to  the  grates  used  for  burning  very  damp  sawdust  at 
many  Canadian  mills,  with  an  additional  contrivance  for  re- 
mo\ing  the  sand,  which  may  be  used  for  making  the  finest 
glass.  The  oils  may  be  extracted  by  one  of  the  two  or  three 
processes  which  seem  to  be  available,  after  experiments  have 
determined  which  of  them  is  the  best.  The  late  Dr.  T.  Sterry 
Hunt  suggested  that  the  lighter  oils  first  obtained  by  distilling 
the  tar-sand  mav  be  used  to  dissolve  out  the  oil  from  a  fresh 
portion  of  the  raw  material,  while  the  subsequent  heavier  por- 
tion that  came  over  constitutes  a  valuable  lubricating  oil.  As 
the  fuel  and  material  treated  cost  nothing  but  the  handling, 
this  may  prove  a  cheap  method  of  extraction. 

Dr.  Hoffmann  found  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  bitumen  con- 
tained in  the  sand  can  be  extracted  in  a  fluid  state  by  boiling 
it  in  water.  The  extracted  oil  rises  rapidly  to  the  surface  and 
may  be  drawn  ofi".  By  either  of  these  methods,  the  great 
bulk,  say  90  per  cent.,  of  the  crude  material  may  be  rejected, 
thus  reducing  very  much  the  labor  required  for  distilling  and 
refining  the  valuable  portion,  which  will  then  be  confined  to 
the  bitumen  that  separates  in  a  fluid  state.  The  pools  of  pure 
tar  and  the  pitchy  deposits,  formed  by  the  natural  process  of 
concentration  already  described,  may  be  found  to  occur  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  be  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  refined 
oils. 

Different  experiments  made  with  the  tar-sands  show  that, 
while  they  yield  some  good  illuminating  fiuid,  their  principal 
value  consists  in  the  large  proportion  of  fine  lubricating  oil 
which  they  afford.  This  o\\  was  found  to  remain  liquid  at  the 
cold  winter  temperatures  of  the  Canadian  prairie  provinces, 
and  therefore  it  is  very  suitable  for  car-wheels  and  machinery 
working  in  the  open  air  in  these  or  other  cold  regions. 

The  high  banks  of  the  Athabasca  river  and  its  branches  in 
the  tar-sanrl  area  offer  great  facilities  for  excavating  this  mate- 
rial;  and  as  it  occurs  in  such  unlimited  quatitities,  and  can  be 
taken  out  in  lumps  suitable  for  burning  at  a  trifiing  cost,  there 
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will  be  no  restriction  on  its  free  consumption,  one  portion  of 
the  raw  material  being  used  to  produce  oil  from  another. 
When  this  part  of  the  country  becomes  inliabited,  and  towns 
and  villages  spring  up  in  various  directions,  the  tiir-sands  may 
be  used  for  roofing  and  paving,  and  also  for  the  manufacture 
of  illuniiuating  gas,  as  well  as  oil. 

From  what  has  been  stated  above,  it  is  reasonabk*  to  expect 
that  this  immense  deposit  of  tar-sand  in  the  Athabasca  district 
may  be  destined  to  prove,  at  some  time,  of  great  economic  im- 
portance. The  material,  just  as  it  occurs,  with  little  or  no  arti- 
ficial treatment,  is  ready  to  be  utilized  as  asphalt  for  paving, 
roofing,  electric  insulation  and  other  purposes.  The  natural 
intimate  combination  of  the  fine  sand  and  bitumen  imparts  to 
it  a  quality  which  no  artificial  mixture  of  similar  components 
could  be  expected  to  possess.  Some  cheap  means  may  be  found 
for  its  transportation  to  towns  and  cities  where  it  will  meet  with 
a  ready  market. 

Dr.  Hoffmann  found  that  the  sand,  which  forms  ai)out  80  per 
cent,  of  the  deposit,  consists  of  grains  of  pure  vitreous  quartz, 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  white  glass,  so  that 
we  have  here  both  the  fuel  and  the  silica  for  glass-making.  The 
Geological  Survey  has  proved  that  common  salt  exists  abun<l- 
antly  in  a  dry  state  and  also  as  brine  in  many  places  all  along 
Salt  river,  a  branch  of  Slave  river,  which  is  the  next  section  of 
the  Mackenzie  below  the  Athabasca;  and  also  at  a  place  called 
La  Saline,  on  the  latter,  where  the  brine  flows  over  a  wide, 
smooth  surface  of  the  tar-sand,  leaving  conspicuous  de)>ositB 
of  salt  in  the  lu'ighborhocxl.  Xo  doubt  great  quantities  of 
brine  could  be  obtained  by  boring  into  the  Devonian  strata, 
trom  which  the  brine  proceeds,  so  that  an  abundant  supply 
is  available  for  conversion  into  sodium  carbonate,  to  use  with 
this  excellent  form  of  white  silica  for  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
for  which  the  tar-sands  wouhl  furnish  cheap  fuel  at  anv  localitv 
where  the  works  might  be  located.  It  is  probable  that  natural 
ga«  could  also  be  foun«l  by  boring. 

In  reganl  to  a  market  for  the  oils  which  nuiy  he  produced 
from  the  tar-sands  or  by  sinking  wells,  it  may  not  be  a  long 
time  before  this  region  is  rea<'hed  !»y  railway  from  the  sciuth. 
There  is  already  a  considerable  th^mantl  tor  illuminating  and 
lubricating  oils  in  the  prairie  provinces  and   Hritish  Columbiu. 
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If  the  output  should  become  very  large,  the  refined  oil  could 
be  piped  to  Fort  Smith  on  Slave  river,  and  thence  sent  on  tank 
steamers,  by  way  ot  Mackenzie  river,  to  the  northern  ocean, 
which  is  open  from  the  mouth  of  this  great  stream  to  the 
Pacific.  Or  it  might  be  carried  by  steamers  to  the  waters  east 
of  Athabasca  lake,  and  thence  piped  to  Churchill  harbor  on 
Hudson  bay. 


Destruction  of  the  Salt-Works  in  the  Colorado  Desert 

by  the  Salton  Sea. 

BY  WM.    p.    BLAKE,  TUCSON,   ARIZ. 
(Toronto  Meeting,  July,  1907.) 

The  salt-beds  at  Salton,  on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
railway,  in  San  Diego  county,  California,  have  been  successfully 
worked  for  many  years  by  the  corporation  known  as  the  East 
Liverpool  Salt  Co.,  and  the  salt  has  been  largely  used  upon  the 
Pacific  coast  generally  and  in  the  interior.  But  the  industry 
has  lately  been  destroyed  by  the  overflow  from  the  Colorado 
river.  The  salt  is  dissolved,  and  the  waves  of  the  Salton  sea 
now  roll  50  ft.  above  the  site  of  this  once  thriving  and  growing 
business. 

The  salt-bed  was  evidently  the  residual  accumulation  from  the 
waters  of  an  ancient  lake,  which  I  have  named  Cahuilla,  from 
the  name  by  which  a  large  part  of  the  valley — the  home  of  the 
Cahuilla  tribe  of  Indians — is  known.  The  deposit  covered  a 
comparatively  small  area  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley,  280 
ft.  or  more  below  the  sea-level.  This  depressed  area  is  now  gen- 
erally known  as  the  Colorado  desert,  but  has  a  soil  of  wonderful 
fertility  wherever  water  can  be  hud  on  its  surface. 

The  deserted  beaches,  and  the  water-lines,  only  a  few  feet 
above  tide-level,  upon  the  rocks  of  the  bordering  mountains,  as 
well  as  a  great  abundance  of  shells  in  the  soil,  all  bear  decisive 
testimony  to  the  former  occu[)ation  of  the  valley  by  water. 

The  dejiresHion  is  toi)Ographically  the  northern  end  of  the 
Gulf  of  California,  from  which  it  is  now  separated  by  the  delta 
of  the  Colorado  river,  extending  practically  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Gila  river  across  the   valley  to  the  coast  mountains  on  the 
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west  side.  We  may  conclude  that  the  iinprisoiied  gait  water 
was  gradually  displaced  and  freshened  by  the  inflow  and  outflow 
of  the  river,  so  that  the  lake  was  clianged  to  fresh  or  brackish 
water,  with  enough  salt  in  it  to  give  a  bed  at  the  bottom  upon 
the  tinal  evaporation  of  the  lake-watt- r  rift«r  the  C'nlorado  had 
shut  itself  oti'. 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  salt-bed  owed  its  origin  to  springs 
of  salt  water,  which  are  known  to  exist,  and  are  by  some  sup- 
posed to  indicate  a  connection  with  the  water  of  the  Gulf. 

A  deep  valley  lying  west  of  the  Cocopah  mountains  is  occu- 
pied by  a  lake  of  salt  water,  known  as  Laguna  Salada.  It  ap- 
l>ears  to  receive  occasionally  accessions  of  sea-water  and  also 
of  fresh  water,  bv  the  way  of  Ilardv's  branch  of  the  Colorado 
delta. 

It  is  estimated  i»y  Mr.  Arthur  1'.  l>avis.  Assistant  Chief  Kn- 
gineer  of  the  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service,  that,  if  the  inflow  of 
the  Colorado  to  the  Salton  is  prevented,  the  sea  will  dry  up  by 
evaporation  in  about  10  or  12  years.  Under  such  conditions 
wo  may  expect  the  restoration  of  the  salt-bed  and  a  possible 
renewal  of  the  industry. 


Ore-Deposits  of  the   Eastern    Gold-Belt   of  North  Carolina. 

nV  W.  O.  CRo.SUV,  UOSTO.N,  >IASS. 
(Toronto  Mcetinf .  July.  1907.) 

Introduction. 

The  crystalline  belt  of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  south  of  Xew 
York,  attains  its  maximum  bn^adth  of  220  miles  on  the  north- 
ern border  of  North  Carolina;  and  in  this  State  it  is  nuMt 
widely  eliaracteri/AMl  by  the  occurrence  of  gold  in  workable 
deposits.  Half  a  do/.eii  auriferous  belts  Imve  Jwen  recognized 
by  XitZA*  ami  Hanna.'  Thest*  an*,  in  the  main,  eoini-idi-nt  in 
position  and  tri-n«l  with  the  NK.-SW".  zones  of  mctamorphic 
slates  and  sdiists,  which,  more  than  any  other  feature,  give 
character  to  tlie  geological  map  of  Nortli  Carolina.  Tlie  cen- 
tral gold-b«lts.  accompany i II L'  the  main   zone   of  i«l;ites  and  u*- 
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sociated  isrneous  rocks,  are  iiuu'h  the  more  important  and  per- 
sistent, and  may  be  regarded  as  continuous  northward  across 
Virginia  and  southward  into  South  Carolina.  The  eastern 
belt,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  shortest  and,  economically,  one 
of  the  least  important.  Its  extreme  length  does  not  exceed  25 
miles,  the  narrow  band  of  slaty  rocks  to  which  it  belongs  pass- 
ing, both  NE.  and  SW.,  beneath  the  coastal-plain  formations. 
But,  although  limited  in  area  and  production,  this  belt  is,  per- 
haps, comparable  with  the  central  belts  or  any  part  of  the  sea- 
board crystallines  in  the  variety  of  conditions  under  which  the 
gold  occurs.  It  lies  chiefly  in  the  XE.  part  of  Franklin  county 
and  the  XW.  part  of  Nash  county,  on  the  watershed  of  Fish- 
ins  creek  and  other  tributaries  of  Tar  river.  The  elevation  is 
between  400  and  500  ft. ;  and  the  Tertiary  peneplain  has  here 
an  exceptionally  perfect  development,  the  reliefs  separating  the 
slightly  incised  stream-courses  consisting  of  broad,  flat-topped 
peneplain  remnants,  bounded  by  gentle  lateral  slopes. 

General  Geology. 

The  eastern  gold-belt  is  separated  from  the  central  gold-belts 
by  the  granitic  rocks  of  the  Raleigh,  Louisburg  and  Warren- 
ton  area ;  and  these  plutonic  rocks  are  clearly  younger  than, 
and  intrusive  in,  the  associated  metamorphic  sediments.  In 
traveling  east  from  Louisburg  or  SE.  from  Warrenton  to  the 
mining  district,  it  is  evident  that  we  pass  from  a  complex  of 
granitic  and  gneissic  rocks  and  various  schists  to  an  area  of 
prevailing  quartzites  and  siliceous  slates,  which  are,  however, 
freely  intersected  by  the  plutonics.  Presumably,  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks  are  wholly  of  early  Paleozoic  age;  and  cer- 
tainly their  relations  to  the  igneous  rocks,  so  far  as  observed, 
are  essentially  identical  throughout  the  district.  The  general 
line  of  strike  of  tVie  sedimentary  formations,  as  previously  indi- 
cated, is  N?].-SW. ;  and  the  prevailing  dip  is  SPL  at  high 
angles.  No  effusive  rocks,  either  acid  or  basic,  have  been  o1)- 
served  in  this  district. 

Ahncmt  universally,  the  rocks,  of  wliatever  kind,  iiH-ludiug 
even  the  hardest  and  most  siliceous  quartzite,  are  deeply  rotted 
to  normal  saprolites;  a?id  both  lithologic  and  structural  feat- 
ures are  thereby  greatly  obscured.  Furthermore,  the  upland 
or  peneplain  surface  is,  very  generally,  overspread  by  a  mantle 
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of  line  quartz  Band.  In  part  this  sand  appears  to  be  simply  tlie 
saprolite  p]ia>e  of  the  quartzite ;  but  elsewhere  it  is  horizon- 
tally stratitifd  and  includes,  at  least  basally,  layers  of  quartz 
gravel ;  and  it  seems  then  to  require  correlation  with  the 
Columbian  formation. 

Genetic  and  Structural  Relations  of  the  Gold- 
bearin<i  for.mations. 

Sedimentary  and  Phitonir  Rot'ks. — First,  in  order  of  age,  come 
the  sedimentary  rocks,  consisting  chiefly  of  normal  quartzite, 
grading  through  siliceous  slates  into  metamorphic  clay  slates 
or  idivUites.  Intersectini;  these  terranes  in  a  hij'hlv  irrctjular 
manner  and  often  transversely  is  the  complex  of  plutonic  rocks, 
among  which  dioritc,  normal  granite  and  pegmatite  are  espe- 
('ially  })rominent. 

The  diorite  is  believed  to  be  here,  as  in  so  many  other  i>lu- 
tonic  regions,  an  earlier,  peripheral,  basic  phase  of  tlie  same 
body  of  magma  whicii  has  yielded  the  granite;  and  it  is 
clearly  cut  by  dike-like  masses  of  granite.  Both  the  diorite  and 
the  granite  exhibit  marked  variations  in  te.xture  and  connx)si- 
tioii.  They  are  frequently  gneissic;  and  a  sheared  and  chlori- 
tized  part  of  the  diorite  is  the  chloritic  schist  of  other  writers. 

The  pegmatite,  on  the  other  hand,  is  clearly  a  later  phase  of 
the  granitic  magma,  and  forms  irregular  dikes  in  all  the  other 
rocks  of  the  complex,  both  igneous  and  sedimentary.  So  far 
as  noted,  it  is  of  highly  acid  comj»osition,  consisting  chiefly  of 
niegacrystalline  (juartz,  acid  feldspars,  and  muscovite. 

Veins. — In  part,  the  pegmatite  is  highly  quartzose,  and 
^'llows  an  unmistakable  tendency  to  grade  into  quartz-veins, 
which  are  the  feature  of  the  complex  of  most  particular  in- 
terest, so  far  as  the  occurrence  of  gold  is  concerned.  This  tend- 
ency, and  the  occasiomil  occurrence  of  coarsely  crystnllinc 
muscovite,  idefitical  with  that  of  the  pegmatite,  in  otlierwise 
normal  auriferous  (pnirtz-veins,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  tlu* 
•renetic  relation  of  the  pegmatite-dikes  to  some,  at  least,  of  the 
quartz-veins,  or  that  the  gradation  is  a  fact. 

Large  areiu*  of  the  complex  of  sedimentary  and  plutonic 
ro«ks  are  traversed  by  an  irregular  network  of  quartz-veins, 
varying  in  width  froiu  a  line  to  ')U  tt.  or  more,  but  nuiinly 
ratlMT   narrow,  and,  *'"di\  i.liijilU     hi/hU  variable   in   size   and 
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treiul.  They  aiv,  without  oxception,  massive  and  <>*Uissy ;  and 
bands,  combs,  vugs,  or  other  indieations  of  crustitieation  or  of 
endogenous  origin  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  as  are 
also  the  selvage- phenomena  of  normal  fissure-veins.  The 
veins  have  not,  as  a  rule,  been  worked  below  the  oxidized  zone, 
although  this  is  shallow :  but  indications  of  sulphides  below 
the  water-level  are  very  meager  and  often  wholly  wanting. 
Aside  from  the  oxidation  of  the  scanty  sulphides,  the  quartz- 
veins  have,  in  general,  survived  the  rotting  of  the  inclosing 
formations,  and  are  now  traceable,  m  situ  and  essentially  intact, 
through  the  residuary  detritus  or  saprolite. 

In  the  central  gold-belts  of  Xortli  Carolina,  I  long  since  rec- 
ognized two  essentially  distinct  types  of  auriferous  veins  :  (1) 
Massive  quartz-veins  of  varying  and  often  considerable  size ; 
devoid  of  definite  selvage,  combs  and  vugs;  relatively,  and 
often  absolutely,  barren  of  sulphides;  and  the  average  gold- 
tenor  low  to  very  low,  but  highly  irregular  or  pockety,  the 
gold  being  free,  mainly  coarse  and  nuggety,  and  thus  espe- 
cially favorable  for  the  enrichment  of  placers.  (2)  Relatively 
narrow  quartz-sulphide  veins,  with  the  normal  structural  fea- 
tures of  true  fissure-veins ;  and  relatively  high  and  even  gold- 
values,  the  gold  being  rarely  coarse  and  only  to  a  limited  extent 
free. 

The  veins  of  the  first  class  are  believed  to  be,  in  general,  the 
older;  in  part,  approximately  contemporaneous  with  the  gran- 
itic rocks ;  and  hence  to  have  been  formed  under  essentially 
plutonic  conditions  by  so-called  magmatic  waters,  and  to  admit 
of  correlation,  to  some  extent,  as  the  end-term  of  the  pegma- 
tites; while  the  veins  of  the  second  class  are  the  product  of  the 
more  normal  circulation  of  the  ground-water  at  less  than  plu- 
tonic (lepths,  and  represent  the  leaching  of  the  upper  and  less 
nietamori>hic  zones  of  the  earth's  crust  by  waters  largely  or 
chiefly  of  meteoric  origin. 

The  veins  of  the  second  tyi)e  form  the  basis,  now  and  then, 
of  continuously  profitable  mining  operations;  but  those  of  the 
first  type  are  rarely  payable  except  locally  and  transiently, 
where  a  i>ocket  or  bonanza  is  encountered.  These  are  the 
"specimen"  veins,  which  are  most  profitable  to  man  where 
they  have  been  extensively  mined  by  the  slow  processes  of 
erosion  and  the  product  concentrated  in  placer-deposits.    Again, 
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liaving  been  tbriiRMl  uiuler  approximately  plutonic  coiulitions, 
and  not  beijicr  in  any  large  degree  dependent  upon  sulpliides 
for  their  values,  the  veins  of  the  tirst  tyjje  are  not,  to  any  im- 
jjortant  extent,  subject  to  secondary  enrichment  by  downward 
leaching.  In  other  words,  their  marked  variations  of  value 
are  j>rimary  and  do  not,  as  in  the  sulphide  veins,  a<lmit  of  close 
correlation  with  depth,  both  the  coarseness  of  the  gold  and 
its  uneven  distril)Ution  being  consonant  with  a  quasi-plutonic 
origin,  which  has  allowed  the  princii>le  of  segregation  to  ac- 
complish its  most  j)erfect  work,  bundling  the  gold  in  pockets 
within  the  veins,  and  in  nuggets  within  the  pockets. 

Obviously,  the  veins  of  the  eastern  gold-belt  belong  to  tlie 
tirst  or  non-sulphide  type;  and  in  this  fact  we  find  the  key  to 
the  history  of  gold-mining  in  this  district.  Also,  it  may  be 
noted  here  that  the  best  values  are  found,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
narrower  veins,  the  wider  ones  being  of  little  or  no  economic 
interest. 

Ifnjfre(/nations. — The  immediate  country-rock,  be  it  granite, 
diorite,  or  quartzite,  of  the  quartz-veins  and  veiidets  is  often 
slightly  impregnate*!  with  gold;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  degree 
of  imi)regmition  is  ever  sufficient  to  make  the  undecompose<l 
hard  rock  a  practical  ore.  With  the  saprolite,  however,  the  case 
is  somewhat  ditierent,  since  it  is  easily  mined  and  requires  n«) 
rushing.  The  mineralized  or  impregnated  granite  saprolite, 
known  locally  as  the  "  white  belt,"  usually  carries  the  best 
values.  We  are  considering  here  a  type  of  deposit — mctaso- 
iiiatic  impregnation  and  replacement — wliicli  elsewhere  in  the 
southern  Appalachian  region  has  proved  of  exceptional  ini- 
j>orrance  from  a  mining  point  of  view.  Hut  in  this  eastern 
irold-belt  it  is,  even  when  reduced  to  the  con<lition  of  saprolite, 
>f  little  economic  interest,  the  values  being,  in  general,  still  t<x> 
low  to  justify  metallurgii'al  treatment,  and  the  proportion  of 
roarse  gold  too  low  to  permit  a  large  saving  by  placer  methods. 
In  comparison  with  the  veins,  the  impregnations  are  noteworthy 
tor  the  finely  <livided  con<lition  of  the  main  part  of  the  gold, 
an<l  for  its  relatively  even  distribtition.  As  in  the  veins,  how- 
ever, sulphides  are  meager  or  wliolly  wanting.  In  l»rief,  the 
impregnations  partake  of  the  <  haracter  of  the  veins  which  they 
border,  save  that  the  gold  is  prevailingly  fine  insteml  of  e«mr»e, 
an<l  hence  unfavorable  for  the  enri<"hinent  of  placers. 
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Placers. — Long  continued  and  extensive  erosion,  resulting  in 
tlie  peneplanation  of  this  region,  set  free  a  notable  amount  of 
the  coarse  gold  of  the  quartz-veins  and  effected  its  concentration 
in  residuary  placers  adjacent  to  the  outcrops  of  the  veins  from 
which  it  was  derived.  Subsequently,  during  the  Columbian 
submergence,  this  residuary  gold  was  still  further  concentrated, 
as  a  marine  placer,  in  the  basal  la^'ers  of  the  Columbian  gravels. 
Finallv,  duriuij:  the  erosion  of  the  o^ravels  and  the  trenchins:  of 
the  underlying  peneplain  by  the  modern  valleys,  the  gold  again 
]»ecame  a  residuary  deposit;  but  in  large  part,  also,  it  was  car- 
ried down  the  slopes  and  experienced  a  further  concentration 
in  the  gravels  of  the  stream-beds.  Thus,  for  the  surficial,  as  for 
the  bed-rock  formations,  we  may  recognize  two  principal  types 
of  auriferous  deposits :  (1)  residuary  and  marine  placers,  repre- 
senting a  primary,  vertical  concentration  in  a  plane,  during  the 
development  of  the  peneplain  ;  and  (2)  stream  placers,  repre- 
senting a  secondary,  horizontal  concentration  in  a  line,  during 
the  trenching  of  the  peneplain. 

The  bed-rock  deposits — veins  and  impregnations — are,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  little  economic  interest,  except  locally  for  the 
saprolite  phase ;  but  where  nature  has  mined  these  formations 
Yty  cubic  miles  and  concentrated  the  gold  in  the  ratio  of  thou- 
sands into  one  the  results  may  be  very  interesting,  although  the 
deposits  are  quickly  exhausted  and  do  not  afford  a  basis  for 
long-lived  mining. 

MlNIXf;    XOTES. 

My  observations  in  the  eastern  gold-belt  were  chiefly  confined 
to  three  i»roperties :  but  these  appear  to  illustrate  satisfactorily 
the  normal  range  of  conditions  for  the  district. 

Al.^on  Mine. — This  i»roperty  is  a  pfirt  of  the  [)lantation  of 
Kdward  Alston,  in  VV^arren  county,  about  IG  miles  SE.  of  War- 
renton,  and  on  the  NW.  margin  of  the  gold-belt.  Gold  was 
first  discovered  here  in  1S47  throuirh  the  findiii":  of  a  nui^oret 
in  the  road  by  one  of  Mr.  Alston's  slaves.  The  situation  is  a 
low  knoll  of  saprolite  in  \vlii(  li  jnay  l)t'  readily  recognized,  in 
order  of  age,  quartzite  (sometimes  micaceous  and  garnetifer- 
ou«),  diorite  (fine,  dark  and  diloritic),  granite  (fine,  white  and 
niicac-eous),  dikes  of  pegmatite,  and  a  ])lexus  of  quartz-veins. 
The  superficial,  residuary  deposit  or  ])lacer  has  been  worked 
fiv.T  nil  :irin  ,S  j,n  acre  or  more,  vieldinir  a  considerable  aniou!it 
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of  coarse  gold.  Several  of  the  qiiartz-veins,  prospected  to  the 
water-level  (from  25  to  30  ft.),  have  also  yielded  gootl  values; 
but  they  are  much  too  small  to  a<lmit  of  protitahle  mining. 
The  line,  impregnating  gold  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  quartz-vcinlcts  in  a  band  (dike)  of  granite  saprolitc  from 
20  to  30  ft.  wide,  forming  the  '*  white  belt "  of  this  property. 
In  the  pan,  this  imprcgnating-gold  appears  as  numerous,  very 
mitiute  colors  of  remarkably  uniform  size,  a  con<lition  highly 
characteristic  of  this  type  of  deposit  and  making  impossible  any 
large  recovery  by  placer  methods. 

Sturt/ess  (Portis)  Mine. — This  mine,  the  best  known  and  most 
productive  of  the  eastern  gold-belt,  is  situated  near  Ransom's 
Bridge  in  the  NK.  corner  of  Franklin  county,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  100  tt.  above  Shocco  creek.  The  extent  of  the  work- 
ings and  the  variety  of  deposits  which  they  exhibit  make  this 
property  exce|)tionally  favorable  for  the  study  of  the  geologic 
relations  of  gold  in  this  district. 

The  predominant  bed-rock  formation  is  the  diorite,  which  is, 
at  most  points,  thoroughly  rotted,  yielding,  superficially,  a  <leep 
red  soil.  Cutting  through  the  diorite  saprolite  are  occasional 
dikes  of  fine-grained  granite  sapndite  (white  belts).  One  of 
these  is  onlv  fmni  4  Ut  .'>  ft.  widr.  wbiU*  another  is  more  than 
70  fl. 

Hoth  the  diorite  and  the  granite  are  traversed  i)y  a  network  of 
very  irregular  quartz-veins,  of  all  sizes  up  to  2  ft.  thick.  They 
are  said  to  be  generally  auriferous,  with  pockets  running  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  the  ton,  the  small  veins  being  relatively  tlie 
richest.  The  granite  saprolite  or  white  belt  also  carries  appre- 
ciable, and,  in  part,  workable  values,  although  tlie  njinute  sul>- 
di vision  of  much  of  the  gold  prevents  a  high  rec<»very. 

As  usual  in  the  eastern  gold-belt,  the  surtieial  deposits  have 
been  most  pn»duetive.  These  include:  1,  a  eonsiderable  area 
of  Columbian  gravel,  the  basal  layer  of  which,  resting  uncon- 
formably  upon  the  diorite  and  granite  saprnlites,  contains  work- 
able values:  2,  a  still  larger  area  of  residuary  placer,  where  the 
Columbian  gravel  has  been  removed  l>y  erosion  and  the  gold 
left  directly  upon  the  surface  of  tlie  underlying  saprolite;  and 
3,  the  stream  gravels  in  the  bed  of  a  minor  water-i-ourw?  or 
*'  branch,"  the  valley  of  which  trenches  the  saprolite. 

Thus  we  nuiy  recognize  here,  in  obvious  genetic  relation,  five 
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available  sources  of  gold :  two  original  or  bed-rock  sources — 
the  quartz-veins  and  tlio  accompanying  impregnations  of  the 
granite  saprolite  or  white  belt ;  and  three  secondary  or  placer 
sources — marine,  residuary  and  stream. 

The  Columbian  gravel  is  still  largely  intact ;  but  the  residu- 
ary and  stream  deposits  have  been  worked  to  the  verge  of  ex- 
haustion ;  and  to  these  may  be  credited  a  large  part  of  the  total 
product.  In  part,  also,  the  quartz-veins  and  white  belts  have 
been  worked  to  depths  of  from  20  to  30  ft.,  the  saprolite  being 
washed,  and  the  quartz  trammed  to  a  20-stamp  mill  and 
crushed.  The  chief  handicap  to  the  operations  has  always 
been  the  lack  of  water,  which  can  be  had  in  quantity  or  under 
pressure  only  by  pumping.  Were  a  gravity  supply  available, 
hydraulicking  of  the  entire  property  down  to  the  *'  branch," 
followed  by  the  milling  of  the  quartz  thus  mined,  and  the  sub- 
sequent cleaning  up  of  the  "  branch  "  with  a  dredge,  would, 
doubtless,  yield  interesting  results. 

North  Carolina  Placer  Mine. — The  property  of  the  North 
Carolina  Dredging  Co.  is  on  the  same  "  branch  "  which  trav- 
erses the  Sturgess  mine,  and  immediately  below  the  latter.  The 
valley-floor  is  here  several  hundred  feet  wide,  with  a  very  low 
gradient ;  and  the  conditions  are  in  every  way  favorable  to  the 
operation  of  a  dredge.  A  low  dam  has  sufficed  to  create  the 
necessary  pond  for  a  Robinson  chain-bucket  dredge  wdth  a  daily 
capacity  of  1,000  cu.  yd.,  working  14  ft.  deep.  The  "pay" 
streak  is  a  layer  of  clean  gravel,  from  6  in.  to  3  ft.  thick,  on 
bed-rock,  with  a  layer  of  tough  clay  over  it.  Some  gold  is 
found  in  the  silty  overburden ;  but  it  is  mainly  in  the  gravel ; 
and  the  values  are  fairly  even  across  the  valley,  although 
greatest  near  the  middle.  The  gold  is  mainly  fine  to  very  fine, 
or  8u<:li  a.s  miglit  have  been  transported  by  this  feeble  stream 
during  a  recent  period  of  elevation,  when  it  was  flowing  on 
Wd-rock. 
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J.    iNTKOIilCTIoN. 

This  cavern  was  discovered  Oct.  22, 1904,  by  Mr.  Charles  II. 
Deutschmaii,  in  c()mi»any  witli  wlioni  I  made,  May  29  to  June 
3,  1905,  at  the  re(|ue8t  of  Mr.  Howard  Douijhis,  Superintendent 
of  tlie  Canadian  National  Parks,  the  lirst  exploration  oj*  it  for 
the  Canadian  ir*>vernnient.  The  results  were  statetl  in  a  paper, 
orally  presente<l,  with  lantern-views  from  my  j»hotoi^raphs, 
at  the  British  Columbia  Meeting  of  the  Institute,  \'ictoria, 
B.  C.,  July  o,  1905.*  The  j»resent  paper  embodies  also  the 
results  of  a  second  examination,  made  Oct.  25  to  29,  1905. 

The  accompanying  map,  Fiir.  1,  will  serve  us  a  guide  to  the 
following  description. 

II.     LOCATIO.V. 

The  cavern  is  situated  at  snow-line,  at  the  head-waters  of 
Cougar  creek,  on  the  west  slopes  of  the  Selkirks,  about  2  miles 
north  from  Koss  Peak  water-tank,  and  5.5  miles  west  from 
(Tlacier  stiition,  on  tlie  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
wav.  It  was  then  reached  bv  an  arduous  climb  fnuu  the  water- 
tank,  up  the  ravine  of  Cougar  creek,  for  8,000  t't.  (2,000  ft.  of 
altitude)  over  rock-  and  snow-sli<les,  an<l  throtigh  a  thick  tangle 
of  alders.  Hut  an  easy  and  very  picturesque  trail  has,  during 
the  past  summer,  been  opemd  by  the  government  from  Glacier 
station,  which  is  also  a  hotel  of  the  railway  company. 

Figs.  2,  3  and  4  represent  views,  not  heretofore  publislied,of 
tlie  grand  scenery  of  this  region,  so  rapidly  becoming  the  ol>- 
ject  of  attraction  to  thousands  of  tourists  from  all  part**  of  the 
world.     These  views,  as  well  as  those  shown  in  Figs.  5,  6,  7,  8 

*  WitlilicM  fn>in  pnhlication,  to  await  the  later  cx|>l<»nition  hrrv  nieolioiirtl. 
>ii  r>an».,  xxxvi.,  liv.  (  hHn'i).  Tlif  illii«»tnitiont  acc«»n»|  •••■'  ■  •  •'  -  •  --^r  hare 
been  wl«-t't»<l  m*  typical  from  a  niurh  larger  niiniU^r  «•(  |.!  .  aUive 
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anil  9,  were  taken  from  iliiierent  points  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  cave,  or  on  the  way  to  it.  Many  other  beautitul  and  sub- 
lime pictures  of  glaciers,  twin  hikes,  forests  and  cascades  could 
be  addod  from  the  same  region. 

III.  The  Kocks  and  Their  Formation. 

The  cave  occurs  in  hard  crystalline  limestone,  dipping  about 
30°  to  the  east,  and,  according  to  the  Canadian  Geological  Sur- 
vev,  belonsrinor  probablv  to  the  Devonian  asre.  The  beds  are 
very  thick,  and  are  made  up  of  alternate  bands  of  white,  mot- 
tled, and  gray  marble.  Some  of  the  bands  are  so  highly  im- 
pregnated with  fine  grains  of  sharp  sand  that  excellent  whet- 
stones can  be  made  from  them.  The  limestone  rocks  have  not 
been  completely  changed  into  marble  at  all  points,  as  w411  be 
noted  under  the  next  head,  yet  the  change  has  been  sufficient 
to  obliterate  all  fossils. 

The  cave  has  undoubtedly  been  formed  almost  entirely  by 
water-erosion,  no  part  of  it  showing  any  extensive  evidence  of 
a  slow  dissolving  of  the  rocks.  Cougar  creek,  which  formed 
it,  is  entirely  made  up  of  glacial-  and  snow-water,  and  during 
the  spring  and  early  summer  is  a  mountain  torrent.  The  fine 
grains  of  sharp  sand  loosened  from  the  limestone  rock  and 
caught  in  the  swift  current  of  the  small  stream,  that  at  first 
found  its  way  through  a  shrinkage-crack  or  a  fault  in  some  par- 
ticular bed  of  limestone,  have  undoubtedly  given  the  water  an 
uncommon  erosive  power,  and  enabled  it  to  carve  out  a  mam- 
moth subterranean  water-way  in  solid  marble.  The  almost 
total  absence  of  stalactites  and  stalagmites,  such  as  are  usually 
found  in  caves,  and  the  [)resence  of  curiously  carved  marble  walls, 
of  varied  fantastic  shapes  and  somber  coloring,  are  unusual 
features. 

I\'.  ('ou<;ar  Creek  and  the  Cave. 

Some  distance  above  the  cave,  the  creek  passes  for  350  ft. 
under  a  natural  liridge,  called  ]»y  us  *' Gopher"  bridge,  and  this 
{la.^gagc  is  of  itself  a  picturesque  cavern.  Besides  the  charac- 
teristic water-carved  walls  of  wliite  and  gray  marble,  every- 
where exposed,  an  additional  feature  is  presented  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  in  many  places,  the  change  of  the  limestone 
into  marble  lias  not  been  complete,  and  the  incompletely 
altered  parts  of  the  rock  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  while  the 
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marble  between  them  has  been  eroded  to  a  considerable 
depth.  The  geologist  may  here  distinguish,  much  more  clearly 
than  in  ordinary  surface-exposures,  the  various  stages  of  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  original  limestone  into  the  present  mar- 
ble. There  are  evidences  also  of  (comparatively  small)  cavities 
in  the  original  limestone  beds,  formerly  tilled  with  white  car- 
bonate of  lime,  which  was  afterwards  changed  to  marble  during 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  limestone.  Some  chips  and  nodules 
of  quartz,  imbedded  in  these  fillings,  appear  to  have  been  car- 
ried into  the  cavities  by  water.  In  the  gray  and  white  marble, 
shrinkage-cracks  are  everywhere  seen,  which  were  formed  dur- 
ing: the  earlv  solidification  of  the  limestone,  and  filled  with  car- 
bonate  of  lime.  They  now  appear  as  seams  of  white  marble, 
usually  at  right-angles  to  the  bedding  of  the  rocks. 

The  creek,  which  now  enters  under  Gopher  bridge  at  the 
point  marked  "  Present  Channel,"  on  Fig.  1,  formerly  had  an 
entrance  at  "  Old  Channel  "  (now  choked  with  drift),  and  also 
one  at ''  Gopher  Bridge  Entrance,"  through  which  we  descended 
into  the  cave.  Westward  from  this  point,  "  Grizzly  "  glacier, 
the  source  of  Cougar  creek,  may  be  clearly  seen.  It  derives  its 
name  from  a  grizzly  bear  which  disputed  Mr.  Deutschman's 
right  to  invade  his  territory.  The  skin  of  this  bear  has  been 
presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Deutschman. 

"Entrance  No.  1"  (Fig.  5)  is  200  ft.  down  stream  from  Gopher 
bridge ;  and,  310  ft.  below  this  opening,  the  creek  plunges  under 
a  second  natural  bridge,  243  ft.  long,  called  the  "  Mill  "  bridge, 
by  reason  of  the  roaring,  as  of  many  water-wheels,  of  the  tumul- 
tuous stream  beneath.  Tlie  cliannel  between  Entrance  No.  1 
and  the  Mill  bridge,  wliicli  we  named  the  "Flume,"  is  cut  in 
Bolid  rock,  and  shows  many  pot-holes.  For  160  ft.  the  descent 
18  moderate;  but  for  the  next  150  ft.  it  follows  the  dip  of  the 
strata  (30°  E.),  and  the  water  plunges  through  a  series  of  deep, 
connected  pot-holes  (Figs.  10  and  11). 

At  the  east  end  of  Mill  bridge  the  creek  emerges  into  the 
** Canyon,"  about  170  ft.  deep  and  234  ft.  long,  at  the  end  of 
which  it  abruptly  enters  the  cave  by  "  Entrance  No.  2." 

Immediately  east  of  the  Canyon  are  three  beautiful  falls 
(Figs.  6,  7  and  8),  named  respectively  "  Douglas,"  "  Upper 
Goat  "and  *' Hear"  falls — the  first  in  honor  oi'  Mr.  Howard 
Dougla«,  Superintendent  of  tlie  Canadian  National  Parks. 
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Fig.  9,  taken  from  a  point  on  Couirar  creek  about  1,000  ft. 
south  of  the  cave,  shows  in  the  distance  "  Lower  Goat  "  falls. 
At  the  foot  of  this  cascade  is  ^'Entrance  No.  4,"  through  which 
all  the  water  at  once  disappears  into  the  cave.  These  falls  can 
be  seen  from  the  railway,  just  wt'st  of  the  Loop. 

Fig.  12  shows  Cougar  creek,  in  its  passage  beneath  Gopher 
l»ridgc. 

Entrance  No.  1  is  tlie  place  where  a  part  of  the  waters  of 
Cougar  creek  sometimes  enters  the  cave,  particularly  during 
very  high  water.  Passing  d(>wn  this  water-way,  which  follows 
the  dip  of  the  strata,  the  varied  forms  of  the  water-erosion  are 
to  be  seen  here  to  a  better  advantage  than  perhaps  anywhere 
else  in  the  cave.  The  walls  have  been  fantastically  carved  by 
the  torrents  of  snow-water  that  have  rushed  through  it  for  cen- 
turies, an<l  the  channel  is  made  up  of  a  succession  of  roumhMl 
cistern-like  cavities  formed  by  the  swirl  and  plunge  of  the 
water.  The  bottoms  of  these  pot-holes  still  hold  the  boulders 
of  quartzite  that  have  ground  them  deeper  and  <leeper:  and 
the  thin  margins,  where  their  walls  have  been  worn  through 
into  adjacent  lioles,  bear  witness  to  the  marvelous  strength  and 
hardness  of  the  rock.  The  ban«ls  of  white,  mottled,  and  gray 
marble  are  shown  in  beautiful  contrast,  nnd,  when  wet,  appear 
to  be  polished.  This  passage  is  from  4  to  10  ft.  wide  by  from 
10  to  30  ft.  deep. 

Fig.  13  shows  the  "Auditorium,"  containing  some  stalactites 
of  ice  and  other  ice  accumulations,  witli  Cougar  creek  in  the  cen- 
ter. It  hiis  an  area  of  about  .JO  bv  GO  i\.,  and  is  about  150  ft. 
below  the  surface.  From  here  the  creek  tlows  into  the  Canyon, 
20  or  30  ft.  away.  The  Auditorium  will  form  the  best  pathway 
into  the  Canyon,  when  some  debris  has  been  cleared  away.  At 
present,  to  enter  the  Canyon  from  the  surface  would  require  a 
stairway  niore  than  InO  ft,  long. 

During  our  first  expK)rati(»n  througli  Entrance  No.  1,  Cougar 
creek,  suddeidy  rising  and  dividing  its  waters  at  tlie  falls  near 
the  entrance,  delugetl  this  portion  of  the  cave.  We  were 
dren«'hed;  our  liglits  were  put  <»ut,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
abandon  this  passage-way  for  a  time. 

To  get  into  the  cave  tlirough  Entrance  No.  2,  we  de»oende«i 
almost  vertically  85  ft.  to  the  bottom  of  the  Canyon  !»y  ineaiu< 
of  a  rope.    ^Vom  the  Canyon,  the  creek  enters  tlie  largest  of  all 
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the  uiulergrounil  openings  tlins  far  discovered.  It  naturally 
should  be  the  largest  because  of  the  accumulated  waters  tra- 
versing it.  The  average  height,  measured  on  the  dip  of  the 
strata,  is  about  125  ft.,  and  the  width,  measured  perpendicular 
to  tlie  bedding-faces,  ranges  from  8  to  20  ft.  The  width  varies 
because  of  the  varviui::  conditions  of  the  flow  of  the  water  at  the 
time  of  its  formation.  With  all  the  water  concentrated  in  one 
passage-way  and  flowing  through  it  on  a  steep  grade  it  would 
be  narrow,  and  widest  when  on  a  moderate  grade. 

From  tlie  mai>  it  will  be  observed  that  those  sections  of  the 
hiirhest  old  water-way  from  Entrance  No.  2  to  the  present 
southeasterly  limit  of  the  cave  are  all  on  a  line,  and  that  this 
line  is  coincident  with  the  strike  of  the  strata.  The  omitted 
sections  of  it  have  been  explored  sufliciently  to  determine  that 
they  are  on  the  same  line,  but  they  are  nearly  filled  with  debris 
and  are  unattractive.  The  fact,  however,  that  this  old  water- 
way, which  we  named  the  "  Ruined  Aqueduct,"  was  originally 
continuous  and  straight  along  the  strike  of  the  strata,  forms  a 
base  from  which  to  study  the  subsequent  changes.  During  its 
early  history  it  undoubtedly  appeared  much  like  the  passage- 
way in  Entrance  No.  1,  but  as  the  channel  grew  deeper  and 
wider  through  erosion,  many  masses  of  rock  from  the  hanging- 
wall  were  loosened  and  fell  into  the  channel-way,  thus  causing 
an  obstruction,  around  which  the  water  cut  its  way,  at  the 
same  time  cutting  away  some  or  all  of  the  obstruction  itself.  As 
a  result,  many  enlarged  places  are  to  be  seen  here  and  there. 

Still  others  are  to  be  seen  that  have  been  formed  as  pot-holes, 
like  round  shafts,  down  which  the  water  poured,  keeping  the 
boulders  at  tlieir  bottoms  ceaselessly  grinding  them  deeper  and 
deeper.  Under  this  process  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  when, 
parti^'ularly  at  the  confluence  of  streams,  great  masses  of  over- 
hanging rock  would  be  unfooted  and  dropped  into  the  enlarged 
channel  and  pot-holes.  This  is  shown  to  a  marvelous  degree 
where  the  waters  of  Bear  falls  formerly  joined  Cougar  creek 
through  **  Entrance  No.  3."  Portions  of  the  old  channel-way 
and  of  the  very  large  i»ot-holes,  notably  the  "  Pit,"  which  is  120 
ft.  deep,  are  here  visible,  the  other  portions  being  covered  with 
fallen  rocks  from  the  roof.  One  of  these  rocks,  a  very  large 
one,  rests  in  nearly  a  horizontal  [»osition,  and  its  upper  surface 
contains  about   1,200  .^q.  ft.  of  floor-space.      This  we  named 
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Fl<i.  2. — QlHtAK  Mul  MAIN   AM»  I  I.LfrX  I  l.I-KW  AKT   KlVKU,    VlK\VHI»  NuI:TIIW1-»T- 
WAKI)    FIlnM    THK   "I><»OI'"    OS   TIIK   CANADIAN    PaCIKIC    HaILWAV. 


Vui.  3.      Vi»;\v  >«ii  iM». v-Mv  viu'  1  i; "M    iin  <  a\  »  . 
Tnr.Cfii  vr  <;i.  i«  iKit  <»N  Tin  I.r»-T  ;   \Ni»romAi 
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Fig.  4.— View  Eastward  from  the  "Loop,"  Showing  Mount  Sir 
Donald  on  the  Right. 


Via,  5. — *' EsTkANC'ii  No.  1"  to  Gave,  Showing  Mr.  Deutschman, 

the   DlSfOVERER. 


Flo.  6.— '' DouciLAs*  FALiji,"  Eamt  of  tiik  "Canyon." 


Vui.  7.     "  li-rMi  <ioAT  Famj*,"  Kawt  or  the  '*('axyoj«." 


Fig.  8.— "Beak  Falls,"  East  of  the  "Canyon." 


Flo.  9.— View  from  Couoak  Creek,  1,0(j<)  ft.  South  of  tiik  Cave.    "  LowEFt 
^*  Distance,  at  the  FV>ot  of  which  all  the  Water 

^'  "  KntRANCE   No.   4"    INTO   THE   CaVE. 


FlO.    10. — PoT-HOLty    IS    TIIK    "  FlUME,"    NkaR    EnTKANCK    I'NDEK   THK 

♦'>ril.l.    MRIIXiK." 


Fl<i.    11.— PoT-lfOl.RM   in   TIIR    "FLrMK"    AT    KMTRAXCB   USCDKK   TIIK 

'•  Mll.l.    BRIIXiK." 


FiG.  12. — Channkj-  of  Cougar  Creek  under  ''Gopher  Bridge." 


Flo.  i.».  —  iiih,       M  inroKM  M,  '   WITH  Stalactites  of  Ice,  Corf;AR  Creek 

IN  THE  Center. 


Flo.  14. — Southeast  Kxd  of  tiik  "Art  Gallkry." 
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Fio.  16.— Nkarkr  Vikw  ok  tiik  lUyttr  is  Fi<».  H,  Snowiico  Smrcrriit  or 

LiMr-Acx'RmoxK. 


To  ffuo  p.  *^71. 


Fio.  10. — The  "  Bridal  Ciiamijer."     The  Bed  of  CoroAR  Creek  is 
Below,  and  at  Present  Inaccessible  from  this  Point. 


Fio.  17. — View  ix  the  Soutiieakt  Ksd  okthk  "Jli  inkd  Aquedict,"  Over 

TIfK    ••  I'niDAL    ('IIAMI'.KR,"  SirOWINO    A     J'.ROWN    ACCUMULATION    OF    LiMK, 

-•  '1       NDfci^  BY  Pike  White. 
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the  "Ball-Rooiii,*'  The  rocks  in  the  Pit  are  of  a  verv  dark 
blue-gray  color,  and  include  bands  of  white  marble,  whicli  have 
been  crunipltMl  by  pressure  to  a  zig-zair  form. 

The  fallen  masses  of  roek,  wlierever  found  throuirhout  the 
cave,  particularly  those  about  the  Ball-Koom  and  the  Pit, 
were  carefully  examined  to  determine  their  present  stability. 
The  roof  was  also  examined  carefully  to  the  same  eml.  The 
singular  lirmness  of  every  fallen  piece,  even  the  very  large 
ones,  shows  conclusively  that  the  water  had  shifted  all  fallen 
pieces,  great  or  small,  into  positions  that  are  ti.xed  and  reliable. 
No  endence  was  discovered  of  any  present  movement  in  the 
roof,  or  of  any  places  where  the  present  water-erosion  has 
made  a  fall  of  rock  imminent. 

At  .1,  nearly  opposite  the  Pit,  we  descended  to  the  present 
bed  of  Cougar  creek,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cave.  This  passage 
leads  north  directly  un«ler  the  Ball-Room,  where  tlie  bottoms 
of  several  gigantic  pot-holes,  now  in  ruins,  are  to  be  seen.  We 
naturally  named  this  spot  the  **  OM  Mill."  It  certaiidy  did 
grind  for  many  centuries  before  it  fell  into  ruin  and  disuse. 
F«>1  lowing  up  the  creek  to  /^,  where  it  suddenly  turns  to  the 
northwest,  and  continuing  in  a  northerly  direction,  a  series  of 
chambers  are  to  be  found  on  the  right  of  the  passage-way.  In 
the  innermost  of  these  are  to  be  seen  the  most  raggetl  walls 
that  have  been  found  anywhere  in  the  cave.  The  jaggeil  points 
and  grotesque  shapes  at  once  inspire  caution.  This  place  we 
named  the  "  Terror."  The  peculiar  roughness  is  due  to  the 
partial  metamorphosis  of  the  rocks,  and  is  similar  to  the 
condition  found  un<ler  Goplier  bridge.  In  this  cani*,  how- 
ever, the  con<lition  is  accentuated  by  the  existence  of  thin 
knife-like  blades,  instead  of  nodules,  of  unchanged  limestone, 
all  of  whicli  extend  from  0.5  in.  to  2  in.  beyond  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  nuirble  holding  them.  The  extreme  south  end  of 
this  inner  chamber,  which  is  400  ft.  below  the  surface,  rises 
suddenly;  and  from  its  proximity  to  Hear  falls,  the  inference 
is  almost  conclusive  that  it  was  at  some  time  the  inlet  passage 
of  the  waters  from  those  falls,  yet  it  might  as  well  have  been 
the  inlet  from  Tpper  Goat  t'alls.  Several  other  paitsages  are 
also  to  be  seen  entering  it  from  the  nortli,  near  the  roof;  but 
thev  are  all  inaccessible,  being  nearlv  tilled  with  ifravel.  Tliev 
all  enter  it  near  the  nM>f. 
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AloiiiT  this  northerly  passau'e,  toward  the  chamber  called 
the  "  Terror,"  the  irravel  in  the  bed  of  the  channel  is  of  a  very 
different  character  from  that  in  the  bed  of  Cougar  creek  above 
the  junction-point  />.  It  is  chiefly  of  a  dark  brown  or  reddish 
quartzite,  while  that  found  in  the  creek  consists  of  marble  and 
schist  with  occasional  pieces  of  light  or  nearly  white  quartzite. 
This  same  dark  brown  quartzite  had  been  observed  at  Bear 
falls,  which  corroborates  the  inference  that  the  waters  from 
these  falls  formerly  entered  the  cave  by  this  route. 

This  entire  passage  from  the  Terror  to  the  Old  Mill  has 
been  formed  along  a  fault,  which  inclines  upward  at  an  angle 
of  about  65°  to  the  west.  Along  its  line  on  the  surface  the 
ravine  of  Bear  falls  has  been  formed,  and  also  the  depression 
through  which  its  waters  now  flow  to  Entrance  ISTo.  3.  From 
this  entrance  these  waters  have  cut  their  way  down  into  the 
cave  along  the  same  fault,  joining  Cougar  creek  at  the  Old  Mill, 
and  in  their  passage  have  formed  the  Pit.  This  portion  of  the 
cave,  just  described  as  formed  along  the  fault,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  sections  thus  far  explored.  It 
tells  a  long  history  from  the  first  grinding  at  the  Old  Mill  to 
the  erosion  of  the  present  day. 

Returning  again  to  the  point  A  and  continuing  along  the 
passage-way,  which  from  here  runs  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
along  the  strike  of  the  strata,  many  interesting  features  are 
met.  The  opening  consists  of  a  series  of  levels  through  which 
the  water  has  successively  carved  its  way,  beginning  with  the 
Ruined  Aqueduct,  already  described,  and  ending  with  the  pres- 
ent bed  of  Cougar  creek,  125  ft.  VjcIow  it.  Among  the  most 
attractive  spots  are  the  "  Turbine,"  the  "Art  Gallery,"  the 
*'  Bridal  Chamber,"  the  "Dome"  and  the  "  White  Grotto." 

At  the  Turbine,  Cougar  creek  makes  a  reversed  bend  in  the 
form  of  an  overturned  letter  S.  Immediately  in  the  curve  oc- 
curs a  series  of  steep  inclines  and  falls  with  a  vertical  drop  of 
about  25  ft.  Around  this  reversed  bend  and  down  these  in- 
clines and  falls,  the  water,  in  the  flush  season,  rushes  and  swirls 
with  a  deafening  roar,  which  is  greatly  intensified  by  its  rever- 
berations in  the  cave. 

Below  the  falls  the  course  of  ('ougar  creek  is  diagonally  to 
the  right  across  the  strata,  and  its  level  is  about  60  ft.  below 
the  passage-way.    Just  at  the  side  of  the  present  bed  of  Cougar 
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creek,  begiiiniiiiT  just  below  the  falls,  is  an  old  channel  formed 
along  the  strike  of  the  strata,  from  which  are  to  be  seen,  look- 
ing up,  two  very  large  pot-holes,  18  ft.  in  diameter,  and  in  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation.  One  of  them,  with  an  arched 
roof  about  40  ft.  from  the  bottom,  is  decorated  with  carbonate 
of  lime  accumulations  so  delicate  and  dainty  in  effect  that  it 
might  be  the  enchanted  chamber  of  the  fairies.  This  pot-hole 
we  named  the  '*  Dome."  All  progress  down  along  the  course 
of  Cougar  creek  from  this  point  was  barred  by  ii  very  low  roof 
at  the  side  and  by  the  steep  descent  and  switt  current  of  the 
creek  itself. 

Returning  to  the  passage-way  by  which  we  were  advancing, 
and  proceeding  southeasterly,  we  passed  through  an  old  water- 
course beautifully  decorated  with  lime-accumulations,  which 
we  named  the  **  Art  Gallery."  Fig.  14  shows  the  southeast 
en<l  of  it.  Fig.  1.)  is  a  nearln-  view  of  a  small  section  of  the 
roof  shown  in  Fig.  14.  This  lime-accumulation  is  white  or 
creamy  white,  with  an  occassional  tint  of  pink.  It  resembles 
heads  of  caulitiower  >«t  close  together  without  any  intervening 
spaces. 

From  the  Art  Gallery  our  course  was  down  over  large  masses 
of  fallen  rock  for  a  distance  of  several  hundred  feet  to  a  narrow 
passage,  continuing  for  another  hundred  feet,  at  the  end  of 
\\hich  we  entered  a  beautiful  room,  which  we  called  the 
**  Bridal  (Miamber"  (Fig.  16).  The  decorations  of  carbonate  of 
lime  are  creamy  white  and  are  very  ilainty.  This  room  is 
tbrmed  against  a  fault,  and  Cougar  creek  is  here  deflected 
l»y  it  to  an  easterly  course.  No  way  of  getting  down  to  the 
present  bed  of  Cougar  creek  at  this  point,  without  ladders, 
was  discovere<l.  Tlie  roar  of  water  plunging  <lown  a  steep 
incline  could  be  clearly  heard,  and  it  is  assumed  that  tlie  creek 
continues  along  this  fault  for  some  distance.  We  were  greatly 
disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  descend  to  its  bed,  as  this 
seems  to  be  the  only  avenue  of  entnince  to  the  o|>cnings  that 
uiHpiestionably  exiM  between  the  Hritlal  Chamber  and  the 
place  where  Cougar  creek  emerges  to  the  surface.  Just  where 
this  last  point  is  we  have  not  been  able  to  determine,  as  no 
outflow  of  water  sufficient  to  locate  it  |K>sitively  luis  thus  far 
been  found  on  the  surface. 

Immediately    over,    and    a!>out    125    ti.    alu've    tiie    Brithil 
vol..  xxxvui.— '»H 
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Chamber,  is  the  extreme  southeasterly  end  of  the  Ruiued 
Aqueduct.  Fig.  17,  from  a  photograph  taken  in  that  section 
of  it  which  lies  above  the  Bridal  Chamber,  shows  a  beautiful 
brown  accumulation  of  lime  surrounded  bv  a  drapery  of  pure 
white. 

A  small  cave  exists  directly  over  Entrance  Xo.  2,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Canyon,  which  has  been  explored  and  named 
the  ''  Ice  Cave,"  because  a  part  of  the  winter's  accumulation  of 
ice  remains  in  it  during  the  entire  summer. 

The  Canyon  and  the  Ice  Cave  have  been  formed  along  a 
fault,  nearly  or  quite  parallel  to  the  fault  previously  described 
as  extending  from  the  Terror  to  the  Old  Mill.  The  parallel- 
ism of  these  two  faults  and  of  the  beds  of  the  streams  leading 
from  Upper  Goat  and  Douglas  falls,  gives  a  hint  at  the  possi- 
bilities of  finding  very  extensive  openings  along  the  faults  that 
probably  formed  the  beds  of  these  streams,  similar  to  the  open- 
ings found  alono^  the  fault  that  formed  the  ravine  of  Bear  falls. 

As  already  remarked,  the  waters  from  Lower  Goat  falls  im- 
mediately disappear  into  the  cave  at  the  foot  of  the  falls.  They 
then  flow  underground  northerly  for  a  few  hundred  feet,  and 
then  descend  nearly  vertically  into  unknown  cavities  below. 
Just  where  the  stream  from  these  falls  joins  Cougar  creek  has 
not  been  determined,  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  junction 
is  beyond  the  Bridal  Chamber  in  a  southeasterly  direction, 
since  no  branch  passage  has  been  discovered,  between  the  Old 
Mill  and  the  Bridal  Chamber,  corresponding  in  size  Avith  the 
entrance  at  the  foot  of  the  falls. 

1.  The  Extent  of  the  Cave. 
The  total  length  of  the  passage-ways  I  have  surveyed  and 
measured  thus  far  amounts  to  about  4,000  ft.  What  lies  be- 
yond the  Bridal  Chamber,  between  it  and  the  place  where 
Cougar  creek  comes  to  the  surface,  and  also  what  exists  along 
the  faults  which  have  formed  the  beds  of  the  streams  from 
Douglas  and  Upper  Goat  falls,  is  entirely  unknown ;  but  great 
j)Ossibilities  are  suggested  as  to  the  existence  of  caverns  even 
larger  and  more  beautiful  than  any  thus  far  explored.  One 
suggestion  seems  almost  certain — namely,  that  beyond  the 
Bridal  Chamber  the  openings  must  be  at  least  as  great  as  those 
between  this  point  and  Entrance  Xo.  2.    In  fact,  this  should  be 
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the  largest  part  of  the  cave,  by  reason  of  its  being  a  continua- 
tion of  the  portion  already  explored,  with  added  waters  to  aid 
Cougar  creek  in  forming  it. 

2.    The  Probable  A<je  of  the  Cave. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  rocks  belong  to  a  com- 
paratively old  series,  the  beginning  of  the  cave  undoubtedly 
dates  from  recent  geological  time.  Any  attempt  to  estimate 
its  as:e  bv  assuminij  a  rate  of  erosion  would  be  mere  iruess- 
work.  Actual  rates  of  erosion  for  one  locality  or  one  kind  of 
rock  would  not  apply  to  this  particular  case,  even  though  such 
data  were  at  hand.  Therefore,  no  intelligent  estimate  can  be 
made  until  the  present  rate  of  erosion  has  been  determined. 
In  my  report  to  Mr.  Douglas  for  the  Canadian  government, 
I  have  suggested  the  vahie  of  such  a  determination,  and  have 
pointed  out  that  "  in  several  places  along  Cougar  creek,  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cave,  an  excellent  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
determine  accurately  the  present  annual  rate  of  erosion.  A 
micrometer  measuring-apparatus  should  be  used,  and  accurate 
computations  made  of  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the  rock 
eroded  per  year;  also  of  the  quantity  of  water  passing  a  given 
section  in  one  year,  and  its  velocity.  From  these  data  the  ratio 
between  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the  average  stream  and 
the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the  rock  eroded  could  be  de- 
termined. In  other  words,  the  volume  and  velocity  of  water 
required  to  remove  the  rock  eroded  in  a  year  could  be  found." 
The  nature  and  quantity  of  the  materials  carried  by  the  water 
should  be  determined  and  measured  at  the  same  time  and  with 
the  same  degree  of  accuracy,  for  the  reason  that  tlie  sand, 
gravel  :ind  other  materials  thus  carried  form  the  eroding  in- 
struments of  the  water,  and  are  made  effective  by  its  velocity 
and  momentum.  These  cross-section  measurements  should  be 
made  at  a  sufficient  number  of  places  to  determine  the  rate  of 
erosion  under  different  velocities  of  tlie  current,  for  it  must  be 
l)orne  in  mind  tliat  wliere  the  sand  and  gravel  lodge  in  the  bed  of 
tlie  stream,  the  rate  of  erosion  is  many  times  smaHer  than  where 
the  bed  is  continually  swept  dean  by  a  more  ra|>id  current. 

On  the  a-^sumption  of  ^^j  in.  a  year,  it  would  have  recjuired 
48,000  years  to  erode  tlie  125  ft.  of  depth  of  opening  found  in 
the  cave. 
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3.  Has  the  Care  Ever  Been  Inhabited? 

Xo  evidence  wliatever  was  discovered  that  any  portion  of  the 
cave  lias  over  been  inhabited  by  human  beings  or  wild  ani- 
mals. The  continued  rapid  circulation  of  air  through  the  cave 
causes  ice  to  form  in  great  quantities  in  some  parts  during  the 
winter,  and  lowers  the  temperature  throughout  the  cave  to  such 
a  degree  that  it  would  not  be  an  attractive  home  for  man  or 
beast.  In  addition  to  the  low  temperature  in  winter,  the 
thunder  and  roar  of  the  cataracts  in  the  cave  during  the 
spring  and  summer,  particularly  while  the  high  water  exists, 
would  make  it  a  highly  disagreeable  habitation. 

Postscript. — Since  this  paper  was  presented,  information 
has  been  received  that  the  Canadian  government,  during  the 
past  summer,  has  not  only  constructed  a  good  trail  to  the  Cave, 
but  also  has  built  three  cabins,  one  as  a  residence  for  Mr. 
Deutschman,  who  is  to  be  the  care-taker,  and  the  other  two  as 
slielters  for  visitors,  both  men  and  women.  The  excursion  to 
the  Cave  can  therefore  now  be  made  without  danger  or  hard- 
ship by  tourists  of  all  classes ;  and,  since  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Co.  intends  to  advertise  it  widely  as  one  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  Selkirks,  it  will  soon  become  known  to  thousands 
who  now  hear  of  it  for  the  first  time. 
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The  Corrosion  of  Water-Jackets  of  Copper  Blast- 

Furnaces. 

BY   (JEOROE   B.    LEE,  DOIOIJVS,   ARIZ. 
(Toronto  MectliiK.  July,  1907.) 

Di  KiN(i  tlie  two  years  in  which  the  new  reduction-works  of 
the  Copi>er  Queen  Consolidated  Mininir  Co.  liave  been  in  oper- 
ation at  Douirhis,  Ariz.,  there  has  developed  a  remarkable  con- 
dition in  reirard  to  the  corrosive  action  of  the  water  used  to 
cool  the  jackets  of  the  blast-furnaces. 

Were  it  not  for  the  many  contradictory  features,  it  miirlit 
pass  as  one  of  the  unavoidable  troubles  due  to  the  composition 
of  the  water.  This  water,  obtained  from  wells  GOO  ft.  deep,  is 
also  used  in  the  steam-boilers,  and  its  composition,  as  shown  by 
the  followintr  analysis,  does  not  indicate  the  presence  of  any 
inirredient  which  would  explain  the  corrosion: 

Silica, 0.861 

Iron  oxide  and  nluniina,      ......  0.2*J3 

(alciuin  carlKumtt',        .....  0.261 

Calcium  niilpliate,         .         .  .  .  

Maj^nettiuin  car)x>nate,  .... 

Sodium  and  {Kita»ium  sulphates,  :  i  ^    • 

Sodium  and  |M»taH8iuin  chltirides,           ...  '.).7.;j 

Sodium  and  [totaMiium  carbonate,          ....  6.4^2 

32.409 

The  jackets  are  nia<lc  of  inner  plates  U.6  in.  thick  ami  an  outer 
plate  i  in.  thick,  with  J-in.  stiffcners  between  tlie  inner  and 
outer  plates.  In  from  10  to  12  months  the  inner  plates  have 
lu'cn  rciluced  by  c<»rrosion  to  a  thickness  of  from  |  to  ^^^  in., 
while  the  outer  plate  in  the  same  time  is  re<luced  by  less  than  ^g 
in.,  and  the  stiffeners  show  very  little  corrosion.  The  plates  are 
pitted  and  eaten  away  in  some  places  more  than  in  others.  There 
is  praitically  no  scale  found  on  the  jackets,  but  wlien  cleaned 
consiilerable  iron  o.xide  is  found  in  the  bottoms. 

With  an  action  so  marked,  serious  trouble  would  be  expected 
in  the  boilers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  recent  ins|»ection  by  a 
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boiler  insurance  company  uave  an  almost  perfect  report  on  the 
large  boiler-plant,  which  consists  of  eight  500-h.p.  Sterling- 
boilers.  There  was  no  pitting  in  the  tubes.  The  inspector's 
attention  was  particularly  called  to  the  pitting  of  the  jackets. 
The  cast-iron  impellers  of  rotary  pumps  that  pump  to  the  cool- 
ing-tower from  the  hot-well  are  pitted  in  spots  quite  as  deeply 
as  the  jackets.  A  sheet-iron  pipe  0.25  in.  thick  that  has  carried 
all  the  hot  water  for  the  jackets  of  eight  furnaces  has  never 
leaked.  Some  wrought-iron  pipes,  handling  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  65°  to  80°  F.,  have  been  almost  destroyed  by  pit- 
ting, while  others  in  the  came  line  have  not  shown  a  leak. 

These  notes  are  ottered  in  the  hope  that  some  member  of  the 
Institute  may  have  met  this  problem  before,  and  can  throw 
light  on  this  interesting  subject. 

Discussion. 

William  Kkxt,  Syracuse,  X.  Y.  (communication  to  the  Sec- 
retary*) : — The  analysis  of  the  water  shows  it  to  be  somewhat 
unusual:  it  is  rather  high  in  sodium  and  potassium  sulphates 
and  chlorides,  24.58  grains  per  gal.,  and  very  low  in  calcium 
carbonate,  0.261  grain  per  gal.  There  are  three  theories  w^hich 
may  account  for  the  corrosion  : 

1.  Air-Bnhhles  Lodging  on  ihe  Iron. — It  is  well  known  that 
even  pure  water,  such  as  the  water  of  condensation  from  steam 
heating-systems,  is  an  active  agent  in  causing  the  pitting  of  the 
nipples  used  for  connecting  cast-iron  radiators  and  the  iron  or 
steel  return  water-pipes,  and  the  presence  of  air  in  the  water 
is  supposed  to  be  the  real  cause  of  the  corrosion. 

2.  Eledrolgtic  Action, — The  water  containing  sulphates  and 
chlorides  rnay  act  as  an  electrolyte,  and  difterent  portions  of 
the  ateel  plate,  having  slight  variations  in  chemical  composi- 
tion, may  act  as  two  difterent  metals  or  electrodes.^ 

3.  Chemical  Action. — At  certain  temperatures  potassium  sul- 
phate may  attack  iron,  forming  iron  and  potassium  sulphate. 

I*os:<ibly  all  three  of  these  actions  may  take  place  at  the 
same  time. 

The  remedy  indicated  is  the  addition  of  a  little  milk  of  lime 

•  Receirerl  July  17,  19^)7. 
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to  the  water.  Tliis  will  neutralize  any  acid  reaction  of  the 
[lOtassium  sulphate,  and  form  a  precipitate  of  calcium  sulphate, 
which  will  make  a  protective  coatiuir  on  the  iron  and  prevent 
all  three  of  the  actions  ahove  descrihed. 

James  I)or«JLAs,  New  York,  X.  \.  (communication  to  the 
Secretary*)  : — The  followinL*"  extracts  from  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Lcc  irive  some  a<hlitional  particulars  concerning  tlie 
corrosion  of  the  jackets : 

DoiTfLAS,  Ariz.,  June  12,  19(V). 

We  have  just  taken  out  from  one  of  our  new  furnaces  a  jacket,  which  has  been 
in  use  five  months.  I  tind  the  <nme  trouble  as  liefore  :  tlie  inner  sheet  is  very 
badly  pitted.  The  outer  sheet  and  the  angles  that  space  the  inner  and  outer  sheets 
do  not  appear  to  be  attat'ked. 

In  connection  with  this,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  lM)iIers, 
which  have  l)een  in  use  now  for  two  years,  have  just  lK?en  ins|»ect«Hl  by  the  insur- 
ance company  an<l  have  received  an  almost  perfe't  clearance.  Apparently  the 
corrosion  is  due  to  some  |>eculiar  condition  that  exists  with  the  fire  on  one  side 
an<l  water  on  the  otlier  :  and  also  that  there  is  a  dilTen-nce  between  this  ondition 
and  that  obtaininu  in  the  boilers.  The  steel  plate  on  the  outside,  which  is 
much  thinner  to  .start  with,  and  which  is  air-cooled  on  one  side,  with  hot  water 
on  the  other,  far  outlasts  the  thicker  inner  sheet,  and  the  T-in>ns,  or  anj^les, 
which  are  iiiimerse<l  in  the  water  l>etween  the  tw«»  sheets,  seem  to  l>e  very  little 
attackcil. 

In  connection  with  this  peculiar  action,  I  would  call  attention  Ui  the  impellers 
in  the  rotary  pumps  which  circulate  the  water  for  the  condensers  in  the  |M)wer- 
plant.  These  are  made  of  cast-iron  ;  nnd  we  find  that  at  certain  {xtinLs  they  are 
very  badly  pitted,  bcin>;  eaten  away  to  a  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  for  a  s{Mice 
of  one  to  two  itiches  in  area  ;  an»l  rijflit  next  to  thi-  there  will  U*  spaces  that  are 
apparently  not  attacked  at  all.  We  have  had  whole  lengths  of  pipe,  leading  from 
the  supply-tanks  to  the  |Miwer-house,  which  were  |)erfonited,  and  len^hs  next 
to  them  apparently  very  little  attacked.  The  surface  of  the  jacket  seems  tu  be 
more  uniformly  atiacketl,  l>ut  even  on  this  thert>  are  snuMith  sinits  that  have 
apparently  resisted  this  action. 

You  will  see  from  the  above  that  materials  as  different  as  tlan^^-steel  and  cast* 
iron  are  lK»th  attacke<l  by  tin-  w.iter  ;  that  steel  exjKM»e«l  t<»  wry  hot  water.  hucIi 
as  exists  in  the  Ixiilers,  is  apparently  not  attacked  ;  that  pt|M*s  handlttiK  water  not 
over  7't°  F.  are  attacked  ;  that  pum|>H  handliuK  water  both  cold  and  m«Mlenitel7 
heated  are  attacked  ;  and  that  nteel  surfaces  heated  on  «>ne  sid«-  and  with  water 
on  the  op|M><«ite  ^ide  of,  say,  140  to  l'>0^  F.,  are  Itadly  atiacketl,  while  plates 
c4Mile4l  on  one  side  by  the  air  and  ex))oaed  to  the  same  water,  are  very  liitir  at- 
tricke*!. 

I  suirifcsted  that  samples  of  tlic  inner  nhcll  ami  a  staydiolt  he 
sent  for  inspection  hy  the  members  of  tlie  Instituti*,  and  that 
tlie  temperature  of  the  water  in  contact  with  tlie  inner  and  the 

•  B«eeived  Sept    'JH,  VM*:. 
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outer  shell  bo  taken.     To  this    request    the    following  reply, 
dated  Dee.  11,  \90i'\  was  made: 

C'oniplving  with  your  request,  I  am  sending  to-day,  by  express,  a  stay-bolt  and 
piece  of  metal  from  a  water-jacket.  The  temperatures  which  you  suggested  taking 
of  the  jacket-water  near  the  inner  sheet  and  near  the  outer  sheet  have  been  taken 
repeatedly,  and  I  inclose  a  statement  showing  the  range  of  temperature.  You 
will  note  that,  as  the  temperature  increases,  the  variation  also  increases.  AVe 
have  just  now  a  report  from  the  inspector  of  the  Hartford  Boiler  Insurance  Co., 
in  which  we  are  given  an  absolutely  clear  bill  on  the  entire  battery  of  boilers,  six 
of  which  have  l>een  in  use  o\  years. 

I  l>elieve  I  told  you  on  your  last  trip  here  that  we  are  now  making  experiments 
by  fee<ling  oil  into  the  water  as  it  goes  to  the  jackets,  with  the  hope  of  coating 
the  inside  of  the  jacket  with  a  rilm  of  oil,  and  possibly  preventing  the  corrosive 
action  of  the  water. 


Temperature  of  Water  in  Jackets  Near  the  Inner  or  Fire  Side  and 

Outer  or  Air  Side, 


Out^ide. 
Degrees  F. 

97 

Inside. 
Degrees  F. 

106 

Outside. 
Degrees  F. 

104 

Inside. 
Degrees  F 

115 

98 

107 

106 

115 

98 

108 

108 

118 

102 

112 

116 

130 

In  answer  to  a  request  as  to  the  effect  of  this  oil,  Mr.  Lee 
wrote  Aug.  28,  1907,  as  follows: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  wire  of  the  22d  in  regard  to  corrosion  of  water-jackets. 
Api)arently  the  iise  of  oil  has  been  of  some  benefit  in  reducing  this  corrosion, 
aa  the  amoimt  of  jackets  renewed  seems  to  be  little  more  than  it  was,  though 
the  nuraljer  of  jackets  in  use  is  considerably  larger.  I  recently  had  occasion  to 
examine  a  jacket  which  had  been  taken  out,  and  found  a  very  peculiar  condition: 
namely,  there  was  a  place  about  0  by  8  in.  right  in  the  middle  of  the  plate  which 
t-^eme*!  to  V>e  quite  smooth  and  not  pitted  at  all,  while  all  around  it  was  very 
\af\\y  corrcxied.     This  jacket  had  been  in  use  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

I  have  received  a  very  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Heardsley,  who  was  formerly 
with  tlie  Moimt  Lyell  Co.  in  Tasmania,  giving  me  a  number  of  experiences  that 
he  had  had  of  corrosion  of  jackets,  and,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  the  causes.  In  one 
in«t;>'  '-water  wa.s  Hul>stituted  for  the  former  supply.     The  well-water  seemed 

to  1"        _     V  charged  with  ga.s,  and  they  experienced  great  difficulty  from  the 
jacketM  burning.     This  he  attributed  to  the  formation  of  gas-bubbles  on  the  fire- 
♦.     Ily  mixing  the  city  water  and  this  water  tlie  trouble  was  very  much  re- 
d,  and  a  return  to   the  city  water  stopped    it  entirely.     This,  of  cour.se,   is 

•••  a  difTerent  exinrrience  from  ours,  which  is  not  one  of  burning,  but  one  of  in- 
terior corrcMion. 

The  following  letter,  dated  London,  Sej.t.  17,  1907,  is  from 
George  M.  DouLHar-.  a  mrrnher  of  our  stafi",  who  was  an  engi- 
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neer  for  sornu  time  on  the  White  Star  ami  other  steamship 
lines: 

On  reading  the  correspondence  yoii  have  receive*!  from  Mr.  \atv  ai  I)ouu'':»s 
regarding  the  corrosion  of  the  inner  plates  of  the  funiare-jackil>,  I  sii>:ge>t  that 
this  might  perhaps  be  caused  by  some  electrolytic  action.  Thiii  siirae  corronion 
takes  place  in  the  Scotch  type  of  marine  U»iler,  particularly  when  the  water  con- 
tains a  little  salt.  This  boiler  is  .somewhat  analogous  in  form  with  the  jacket, 
having  a  hot  inner  plate,  a  water  space,  and  relatively  cool  external  shell. 

This  corrosi<»n  is  prevented  by  hanging  zinc  plates  on  the  slay-rods  l>etween  the 
spaces  afTected,  It  is  also  a  pra«tire  to  put  zinc  plates  near  the  water-inlet,  »«j  that 
any  free  acid  in  the  entering  water  may  combine  with  the  zinc  and  l»e  neutralized. 

Perhaps  a  similar  application  of  zinc  to  the  jacket-shells  at  Douglas  might  prove 
beneficial.  I  suggest  applying  it  in  the  following  manner  :  The  zinc  plates  should 
be  al)out  I  in.  thick,  about  .S  in.  wide,  an«l  !♦»  in.  long.  Some  authorities  object 
to  the  application  of  zinc  direct  to  the  iron,  though  it  is  customary  to  do  so  in 
British  engineering  practice. 

A  suitable  means  would  l>e  to  have  brackets  msule  of  copper  strips,  4'  in.  by  1.5 
in.,  placed  about  a  foot  alx)ve  the  bottom  of  the  jacket  on  the  inner  shell,  into 
which  brackets  the  plate  could  be  inserted  from  the  top.  1  also  suggest  that  a 
plate  be  put  where  the  jacket-water  enters*.  Two  plates  of  the  size  mentione«l 
on  each  side  and  one  on  each  end  of  jacket  should  there  be  any  corrosion 
there)  is  enough.  I  do  not  know  what  the  size  of  the  furnaces  is.  But  the 
relative  pro|K)rtion  of  zinc  surface  to  iron  surfuce  should  be  alMjut  one  to  ten.  .\ 
gocKl  contact  should  l>e  insure<l  between  the  zinc  ami  the  cop|)er  and  in)n,  or,  if 
copper  is  not  use<l,  between  the  zinc  and  iron. 

It  is  not  enough  merely  to  place  the  plates  in  the  water  »|«ce ;  they  shouhl  be 
Well  fastene<l  to  the  jackeL 

Under  the  same  date,  Mr.  Douglas,  in  response  to  an  inipiiry 
from  me,  made,  in  suhstanee,  the  following  statement,  which, 
although  not  directly  pertinent  to  the  present  discussion,  may 
be  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  the  general  <piestion  of  the 
corrosion  of  steel  and  iron  : 

With  regard  to  the  corro«ion  of  stem*po»ts  and  plates  in  the  vicinity  of  pro- 
pellers on  ships,  I  would  say  that  this  action  seenu  to  be  wvU  undervltwci  mm  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  propeller-bhideis  etc. ,  on  '        '  '      '  *  1 

plates,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  ditTerent  :  ■• 

set  up,  the  salt  water  acting  us  an  electrolyte.  If  all  thcM*  paru  were  of  exactly 
the  same  material,  no  cornMiion  Wi»uld  lake  place  ;  but  thin  i«  nol  the  case  in 
practice.  The  slern-tulie  is  usually  of  bronze,  and  the  pr\»|icller  of  bronte  or 
steel,  with  blades  of  mangane»o  brunz4*.  An  in(en»ting  case  b  on  reconl,  of  a 
vessel  on  which  iron  pnn>eller-blades  were  rrplaccd  by  blade*  of  bronxr.  Im- 
mediately upon  this  chnnue,  the  ci»rro»ion  of  the  »ten)-)KMit  and  surrounding 
plates  became  Mt  great  they  had  to  be  renewed  after  only  unr  voyage  to  ihc  Cape. 
They  were  afterwanls  protecte<l  by  line  iheathinK  ;  and  il  is  now  the  cu»toin  lo 
pn»tect  such  parts  by  sheathing  of  zinc  or  some  metal  of  similar  electrtMrhemicml 
character. 

Though  these  facU  are  inlerr»ting,  I  fear  they  will  nol  help  you  much  In  deal- 
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inj;  with  your  jackets,  since  tlie  conditions  of  your  problem  are  by  no  means  the 
same  as  those  of  the  marine  practice  above  stated,  in  which  both  the  origin  and 
the  remedy  of  the  trouble  seem  to  be  clearly  established. 

With  regard  to  the  general  question  of  the  corrosion  of  steel  or  iron  plates, 
however,  I  may  call  your  attention  to  one  point  which  may  be  worthy  of  consid- 
eration— namely,  the  electro-chemical  relations  between  metals  and  theiroxides. 
According  to  a  leading  author,''  ** every  metal  is  electro-positive  to  its  own 
oxide."  When  steel  or  wrought-iron,  with  oxide  scale  upon  it,  is  placed  in 
an  oxidizing  liquid,  the  conditions  of  active  corrosion  are  complete  ;  and  even 
without  a  specially  oxidizing  medium,  it  is  asserted  that  a  galvanic  action  may 
be  set  up  in  the  presence  of  air  and  moisture  between  the  metal  and  its  scale.  It 
is  therefore  reg-arded  as  very  important  that  no  "  black  oxide"  should  be  left  on 
the  plate  ;  for,  though  in  itself  it  tends  to  protect  the  surface  (the  black  or  mag- 
netic oxide  of  iron  resisting  ordinary  oxidizing  agents),  yet  if,  in  finishing,  hand- 
link',  or  subsequently  using  the  plates,  portions  of  it  should  be  knocked  oft",  the 
remaining  portions  contribute  to  the  corrosion  of  the  exposed  metal. 

In  1879,  Sir  Xathan  Burnaby  declared,  as  the  result  of  his  observation,  that 
when  mill-scale  was  left  upon  plates  and  angles  used  in  ships,  its  effect  upon 
neighboring  surfaces  of  bare  metal  was  as  strong  and  continuous  as  that  of  copper. 

In  1882,  Mr.  Farquharson  conducted  for  the  British  Admiralty,  at  different 
naval  stations,  exhaustive  experiments  as  to  the  action  of  mill-scale  on  ships' 
metal  exposed  to  the  conditions  of  marine  use,  and  found  :  (1)  that  no  "pitting" 
oivurred  in  mild  siee\  j'lreil  from  all  scale ;  (2)  that  the  loss  of  weight  by  corrosion 
was  practically  the  same  for  clean  niild  steel  and  clean  iron  ;  and  (3)  that  the 
action  of  mill-scale  in  inducing  corrosion  is  considerable  and  continuous — equal 
in  these  respec-ts  to  that  of  an  equal  amount  of  copper. 

The  Admiralty  practice  is  to  pickle  all  ships'  metal,  for  the  removal  of  mill- 
scale.  The  scale  may  also  be  removed  by  the  sand-blast,  or  by  means  of  a  gaso- 
line-torch, followed  with  a  scraper  and  a  wire  brush.  Pickling,  however  (in 
dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid),  is  probably  more  thoroughly  effective. 

The  riveta  should  l>e  of  the  same  material  as  the  plates.  Iron  rivets  in  steel 
plates  might  cause  trouble. 

IIiRAM  W.  IIixox,  Victoria  Mines,  Ontario,  Can.  (communi- 
cation to  the  Secretary  *) : — I  have  had  difficulties  here  similar 
to  those  encountered  at  Douglas,  and  I  found  the  cause  to  be 
the  carbonic  acid  given  ofi'  when  the  water  was  warmed.  All 
the  water  in  the  streams  in  this  country  contains  organic  mat- 
ter coming  from  peat-bogs  and  muskegs.  It  is  brown  in  color, 
and  when  it  strikes  the  fire-sheets  of  the  jackets  the  carbonic 
acid  is  given  off  and  travels  up  along  these  fire-sheets  because 
fS  ti...  }>o»h  ill  the  furnace.    The  lower  side  of  tlie  tuyeres  was 


'  MftnUir  Strurtures:  Corronion  and  Fouliufj,  and  Their  J'rerenlion,  by  John  New- 
man, p.  .3*i.  I>ondon  :  Spon  &  Cl)amlx;rlain  ( 1896).  See  also.  Rustless  Coatings, 
'  '  KleclToixfnuoj  Irofti  and  Sled,  by  M.  P.  Wood.      London  :  Chapman  iSt 
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much  pitted,  and  they  leaked  hadly  until  I  had  eopper  tubes 
put  in  in  place  of  iron  ones. 

The  inner  or  tire-sheets  were  destroyed  most  rapi«lly  oppo- 
site the  cold-water  inlet,  where  the  greatest  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  was  given  otl'.  Our  boilers  are  not  attected  and  are  per- 
fectly clear  of  scale.  I  think  the  acid  is  liberated  in  the  feed- 
water  heater,  in  wliieh  there  are  copper  tubes,  and  after  it  is  in 
a  gaseous  condition  it  does  not  attack  iron,  or  at  least  tlie 
water  is  necessary  to  make  it  destructive.  The  pipes  leading 
from  the  feed-water  heater  to  the  boilers  are  <lcstroyed,  but  the 
boilers  are  not. 

The  Cana<lian  Copjicr  Co.  had  a  purifying  plant  for  the 
feed-water,  and  the  pipe  leading  from  the  purifier  to  the  dif- 
ferent boilers  went  over  the  boilers,  and  each  lead  to  the  boiler 
came  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  main  pipe.  Tests  made  of  the 
water  to  the  different  boilers  showed  that  the  water  to  the 
boilers  nearest  the  purifier  was  much  less  acid  than  the  water 
to  the  boiler  at  the  end  of  the  feed-pipe.  The  superintendent 
spoke  to  me  about  it,  and  I  suggested  that  the  acidity  of  the 
water  was  due  to  carbonic  acid  dissolved  in  the  water,  and 
that  being  a  gas  it  had  a  tendency  to  enrich  the  water  in  the 
top  of  the  feed-pipe,  and,  consequently,  the  water  drawn  of!* 
for  the  first  boiler  from  the  bottom  of  the  main  contained  less 
acid  than  the  water  which  went  to  the  last  boiler. 

I  think  the  trouble  at  Douglas  is  due  to  the  water-supply 
coming  from  the  deep  wells  containing  carbonic  acid,  and  this 
acid  is  probably  <lue  to  the  source  of  the  water  l)eing  s(»me- 
thing  in  the  luiture  of  a  mineral  spring,  sucli  afl  Sanitoga, 
Manatau  or  Apollinari-;.  Ordinary  chemical  testa  would  fail 
to  detect  any  mineral  acid,  and  the  gas  being  small  in  (|uantity 
would  escape  detection. 

The  remedy  for  tlie  trouble  i.s  lu  use  copper  fire-sheets,  or 
to  run  the  water  through  cooling-towers  and  use  it  after  tlie 
carbonic  aci<l  has  es<aped. 

('.  1>.  \  A.v  Ahsdalk,  New  York,  X.  Y.  (communication  to 
the  Secretary*): — There  are  several  explanations  which  present 
themselves  regarding  the  corro«ion  of  the  water-jackets  of  the 

•  Ki^^ivnKHrt  81,  1W7. 
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Douirlas  furnaces.  The  most  obvious  of  these — namely,  that 
the  composition  o\'  the  water  is  itself  directly  responsible — may 
be  dismissed  as  improbable.  Analysis  of  the  water  shows  that 
it  may  be  called  a  good  boiler-water  for  this  region,  since  it 
contains  very  small  amounts  of  incrusting  solids  and  the  non- 
incrusting  solids  are  not  excessive ;  and  this  opinion  is  veritied 
by  its  causing  practically  no  boiler-troubles.  Since  no  corro- 
sion takes  place  in  the  boilers,  it  is  evident  that  the  dissolved 
constituents  of  the  w^ater  do  not  alone  aftbrd  sufficient  ex- 
planation of  the  trouble. 

Grantinor  that  the  water  is  itself  non-corrosive,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  working  of  the  ordinary  water-jacket  to  account 
for  the  difficulty,  otherwise  such  corrosion  w^ould  be  more  or 
less  generally  observed  in  other  plants.  It  w^ould,  therefore, 
seem  that  the  only  explanation  left  is  electrolytic  action ;  but  it 
is  not  evident  what  is  the  cause  for  the  electrolysis. 

It  is  well  known  that  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  composition 
of  iron  will  cause  corrosion  on  account  of  action  due  to  minute 
local  galvanic  couples.  If  this  is  the  cause,  then  a  suitable 
remedy  would  be  to  hang  zinc  sheets  inside  the  jackets,  as  has 
already  been  suggested.  Another  cause  of  electrolytic  corro- 
sion may  be  stray  currents  from  some  source.  In  the  same 
way  much  trouble  has  been  experienced  from  corrosion  of  gas- 
and  water-mains  in  cities,  due  to  stray  electric  currents  passing 
along  them.  A  very  small  current  has  been  found  sufficient 
to  cause  a  great  amount  of  trouble,  but  if  this  should  be  found 
to  be  what  is  causing  the  electrolytic  action  in  the  jackets,  it 
should  be  quite  simple  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

The  different  tem[)eratures  observed  in  dilterent  parts  of  the 
jacketH  might  also  be  sufficient  to  cause  some  corrosion,  since 
tdectrical  currents  can  be  produced  in  an  electrolyte  by  elec- 
trodes of  the  same  metal,  portions  of  which  are  at  difierent 
temperatures.  This  could  be  obviated  by  a  circulation  of 
water  in  the  jackets  sufficiently  rapid  1o  do  away  with  any  dif- 
ferenccB  of  temperature. 

The  fact  that  the  jackets  are  much  more  corroded  on  the  fire 
Hide  Beems  to  indicate  that  the  electrolytic  action  is  due  not  to 
luck  of  uniformity  of  the  iron,  but  to  ont;  or  both  of  the  other 
r'aiiHes  mentioned. 
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Blast-Furnace   Practice. 

BY  T.  F.  WITIIERBKE,  DL'RANOO,  MEXICO. 

Discussion  of  the  paper  of  F.  I^  (irammer,  Fliie-I>irt  and  Top-Pressure  in 
Iron  Blast- Furnaces  :  A  Study  of  the  Influences  C<»ntri»llini?  Them,  7V»i;m.,  xxxiv., 
92  to  lOo  ;  and  the  paper  of  J.  E.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Notes  on  the  Physical  Action  of 
the  Blast-Furnace,  Trmw..  xxxvi.,  4o4  to  488. 

The  matter  of  blast-nenetration  is  merely  a  « question  of  XAhaX- 
velocity  throuirh  the  tuyeres,  ami  when  the  distribution  of  the 
chartre  admits  of  no  variation  or  control,  as  is  the  case  with 
ordinarv  double  and  sinj^le  bells,  it  involves  merelv  that  the 
adjustment  of  total  tuyere-area  to  blast-volume  shall  be  deter- 
mined for  average  conditions  by  direct  experiment  and  main- 
tained by  slight  changes  of  blast-volume.  Penetration  is  per- 
liajjs  the  most  importiint  factor  connected  with  the  practical 
blowing  of  a  furnace. 

When  pro}>er  penetration  is  .fi,,v  attained  the  relation  of 
tuycrc-area  to  blast-volume  admits  of  change  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  I  can  testify  to  the  value  of  probing  with  an 
iron  (not  a  steel)  rod,  as  described  by  Mr.  Johnson,  to  ascertain 
the  conditions  at  the  tuveres,  and  I  would  ad<l  that  it  is  about 
as  useful  considerably  higher  up.  However,  its  reading  is  not 
(juite  so  simple  as  might  be  supposed,  as  it  may  deceive  if 
juilged  by  its  temperature  (color)  alone,  and  there  should  also 
be  taken  into  account  the  location  of  the  hard  and  sotl  zones, 
if  any,  when  passing  the  ro<l  across  the  crucible,  for  which  rea- 
son the  t'urnace-nnmager  or  the  one  wlio  "wants  to  know** 
should  assist  in  the  probing. 

If  the   rnd   should  show  the  eruciblt-  t<»  !»««  hot  at  the  walls 


*  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  authom  of  conlributiona  lo  dimwiUmg  in  ihia  de- 
partment habitually  comment  u|>on  more  than  one  preceding  |Ni|ier.  to  that  it  ia 
impracticnhle  to  cla^t  such  a  cfmlribution  a«  a  diMMinion  of  n  r  p«|>rr 

alone,  it  haa  been  ilwme*!  Uiit  l<i  u««e  the  K<^nenil  heading  *'  i  o  Prac- 

tice," aa  waa  done  for  the  aame  rvaaon  in  former  rulumea  of  ih'    i  «j. 
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and  (.old  ill  the  center,  and  also  develop  a  soft  center,  or  even 
a  cavity,  it  i:?  prima  facie  ovidonce  that  the  furnace  is  already 
overblown. 

In  such  a  ease  ot^  doubt  it  is  best  to  "  blow  up  "  for  half  an 
hour  or  so,  and  then  test  again,  when  if  found  abnormally  hot 
at  the  center,  or  hotter  than  at  the  wall,  overblowing  has  oc- 
curred. Quite  often,  when  every  other  symptom  has  indicated 
the  advisability  of  a  temporary  slackening  of  the  blast,  the  test- 
rod  has  unmistakably  demanded  more  blast.  Where  it  is  the 
practice  to  blow  a  constant  volume  of  blast  without  watching 
and  controlling  penetration,  it  may  well  be  that  some  serious 
derangements  are  due  to  such  neglect.  Some  may  object  to 
any  change  of  blast-volume,  and  it  may  not  be  so  much  of  a 
necessity  with  Bessemer  and  basic  furnaces,  especially  in  the  case 
of  a  group  of  furnaces  having  access  to  a  "  mixer  "  to  average 
up  the  quality  of  the  iron ;  but  at  isolated  furnaces,  especially 
foundry-iron  furnaces,  restricted  to  only  three  grades,  wdth  no 
outlet  for  "  otf-iron  "  except  the  bargain-counter,  slight  changes 
in  blast-volume  oifer  certainly  the  promptest  and  probably  the 
best  remedy  available  at  present :  while  the  use  of  charging- 
apparatus  having  controllable  distribution  and  mixers  may  be 
the  better  remedy  of  the  future.  Had  I  know^n  the  value  of 
the  test-rod  way  back  in  the  70 's  and  80's  I  am  sure  I  should 
have  escaped  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  troubles  that  occurred,  and 
incidentally  should  have  missed  some  "  experience  "  and  "prac- 
tice," which,  while  not  entirely  devoid  of  value,  cost  somebody 
more  than  it  was  worth.  It  is  evident  that  testing  with  a  rod 
has  been  independently  taken  up  by  many  furnace-men.  Mr. 
Kdgar  S.  Cook  told  me  at  the  Monterey  (Mexico)  meeting  of  the 
Institute,  that  lie  had  used  it,  presumably  during  his  active 
furnace-practice,  wliich  would  date  back  some  considerable 
time.  My  experience  with  it  ])egan  in  December,  1895,  after 
having  discovered  a  "core"  in  the  South  Chicago  Calumet 
furnace  by  other  means. 

Ill  watching  inside-conditions  with  an  iron  rod,  while  remov- 
ing the  core,  the  value  of  the  test-rod  at  once  became  evident. 
I  consider  it  the  most  valuable  piece  of  "  apparatus  "  available 
to  the  furnace-manager  known  to-day,  and  Mr.  Johnson  wdll 
doubtless  receive  the  thanks  of  all  who  were  not  familiar  wnth 
it.     It  would  seem  to  be  entirely  a  matter  of  choice  whether 
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"  top-pressure  '*  exists  at  all  or  not,  as  the  same  gases  that  may 
have  been  under  pressure  at  the  furnace-top  are  aftenvards 
hurned  at  stoves  and  boilers  under  the  conditions  of  a  partial 
vacuum,  notwithstanding  their  greatly  increased  volume  due 
to  the  addition  of  the  air  of  combustion  and  their  expansion  by 
combustion,  finally  passing  into  the  cliimney  at  about  furnace- 
top  temperature;  and  it  is  oidy  necessary  to  provide  adequate 
down-comer  Hue-  and  valve-area  and  sufficient  chimney-dratl 
to  eliminate  it  entirely.  However,  for  reasons  given  later  by 
the  late  Mr. Thomas  Whitwell,some  top-  or  tiue-pressure  should 
be  maintained,  but  such  pressure  should  be  had  by  gas-valve 
adjustment  at  stoves  and  boilers. 

Any  tojvpressure  (0  in.  or  thereabout  of  water),  as  noted  by 
Mr.  Grammer  and  Mr.  Firmstone,  was  probably  due  to  inade- 
quate down-comer  flues  and  valves,  or  to  the  same  obstructed 
by  flue-dust.  Hut.  whatever  the  cause,  such  pressure  is  of  no 
use,  may  be  positively  harmful,  and  should  be  avoided. 

An  instance  of  the  destructive  effect  of  gas-pressure  occurred 
at  a  coke-furnace  using  Lake  ores.  The  gas  in  the  Spearman 
burners  burned  with  a  series  of  puffs  and  explosions,  with  a 
loud  drumming  noise,  and  had  set  up  a  shaking,  swaying  move- 
ment of  the  stoves,  amounting  to  more  than  0.')  in.  at  the  top. 
with  the  result  that  at  about  three-quarters  down  the  checker- 
work  the  bricks  were  ground  to  powder,  the  checker-work  set- 
ing  down  from  the  top  into  a  heap  of  loose  bricks.  The  shak- 
in  ••  was  at  once  recognized  as  due  to  the  puffy  combustion, 
tro  11  the  same  thing  once  luiving  occurred  with  an  iron-pipe 
stove,  though  from  a  different  cause.  As  the  pressiire  was  the 
<.iily  abn(»rmal  condition  known,  the  cause  of  the  explosive 
combustion  was  sought  in  that  direction.  The  pressure  was 
found  to  be  as  follows:  At  top,  9  in.;  at  outlet  of  first  dust- 
<  atcher,  8  in.;  at  second  dust-catcher,  8  in.;  at  outlet  of  second 
dust-catcher,  2.5  in.;   and  at  all  burners,  O./i  in.  of  water. 

Hy  removing  the  diaphragm  of  the  second  dust-catcher,  the 
pnssure  fell  to  2.5  in.  all  around,  except  at  the  top,  where  it 
was  3.5.  in  .  th«'  L'"as  burneil  cjuietly.  and  all  slniking  at  stoves 
ceased. 

An  instance  of  high  gas-pressure  due  to  o)»structod  flues  also 
happened  at  a  coke-furiuice  using  very  |Mx»rly-ma<le  coke.  The 
tar  condensed  in  tlie  dust-catcher  gooso-iieck,  and  cementetl 
vou  xxxvni.— 64 
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the  coko-diist  as  it  canio  along,  until  it  had  closed  the  flue  to 
about  12  in.  Then  came  some  large  coke  and  choked  it  so 
mucli  that  the  loaded  bell  would  not  open.  The  holding-up  of 
the  bell  was  thought  to  be  due  to  the  tar  actually  cementing  it 
to  the  hopper-ring,  but  iinally  it  was  noticed  that  it  would  dump 
when  the  blast  was  ofl:',  which  located  the  difficulty.  That  has 
occurred  three  times,  giving  no  sign  until  it  became  an  accom- 
plished fact. 

Abnormal  pressure  is  probably  due,  in  some  cases,  to  too- 
small  down-comers  which  have  not  been  based  on  any  consid- 
eration of  the  volume  of  gas  to  be  carried.  This  I  infer  from 
a  comparison  of  a  large  number  of  furnaces  which  show  no 
harmony  as  to  flue  and  down-comer  areas.  Many  years  ago, 
Truran  laid  down  the  rule  of  one-sixth  of  the  stock-line  area, 
and  such  rule  applied  now  would  call  for  an  increased  size  at 
many  furnaces,  but  our  blast-furnace  designers  doubtless  now 
have  something  more  modern  and  exact. 

As  to  what  flue-pressure  should  be,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Whitwell's  advice  as  to  handling  gas  in  connection  with  his 
stoves  may  be  as  good  now  as  when  given  30  years  ago.  He 
said :  "  Always  keep  a  little  pressure  in  the  gas-flue,  just  enough 
so  that  there  is  a  faint  smell  of  unburned  gas,  and  then  you  will 
know  that  it  is  not  burning  in  the  flues."  Probably  about  3  in. 
of  water-pressure  would  be  ample. 

I  do  not  know  who  Mr.  Johnson  aimed  at  in  his  discussion 
of  "  ])last-wandering."  I  used  the  phrase  in  my  paper  on  spe- 
cial forms  of  charging-apparatus,^  though  the  expression  was 
not  original  with  me,  having  been  given  me  by  a  furnace-man 
of  35  years'  experience,  beginning  with  anthracite  coal  and 
magnetic  ore  and  ending  with  a  group  or  plant  of  18  or  19 
blast-furnaces  using  coke  and  Lake  ores,  whose  fuel  economy 
and  regularity  of  working  have  never  been  equaled,  so  far  as 
I  know — a  man  naturally  conservative,  who  never  announces 
anything  on  furnace-practice  that  is  not  based  on  repeatedly  ob- 
served facts,  and  as  I  most  fully  agree  with  him,  also  on  account 
of  oVwerved  fact?*,  it  seems  proper  to  defend  the  claim.  But, 
first  of  all,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  what  was  meant  by 
"blafit-waTidcrinir,"  and  on  that  point  1  can  speak  for  only  my- 


'  Trawt.,  XX xy.,  575  to  586  (1905). 
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self.  As  used  in  the  paper  referred  to,  a  careful  readiuir  of  it 
will  show  that  only  wandering  through  the  tuyeres  was  referred 
to,  and  of  which  I  helieve  indisputahle  evidence  was  cited  in 
the  fact  that  some  tuyere-pipes  were  400°  or  500°  F.  hotter 
than  others,  and  also  the  device  of  Mr.  Ilartinan,  which  showed 
a  (lificrence  of  pressure  in  different  tuyere-pipes ;  and  I  also 
might  have  mentione<l  the  experiment  of  another  furnace-man 
who  introduced  a  small  turhine-wheel  into  the  helly-pi|K'S,  the 
shaft  of  which  }>rojected  out  through  a  hushing  in  the  peep- 
hole. The  diflerent  numhers  of  revohitions  shown  at  tlitferent 
tuyeres  were  assumed  to  be  due  to  differences  in  blast-volume 
}>assing  into  the  furnace,  and  therefore  to  demonstrate  blast- 
wandering.  Now,  if  there  is  any  other  explanation  for  the 
above  phenomena  than  blast-wandering,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  hear  it.  Hlast-wandering,  as  understood  bv  mvself,  means 
nothing  more  or  less  than  following  lines  of  least  resistance, 
and  that  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  such  lines  are  pro- 
duced by  the  blast,  but  that  the  blast  takes  advantage  of  them 
and  so  at  times  does  great  damage,  an<l  in  that  view  the  burn- 
ing through  of  the  linings  at  Sydney,  as  related  by  Mr.  Uaker,-' 
tlie  case  cited  by  Mr.  I/orter,'  and  my  own  experience  at  May- 
ville,  are  all  cases  in  point.  In  old  anthracite  practice  it  was  a 
common  saying :  **  We  are  working  a  lot  of  little  furnaces  inside 
of  a  big  one,"  meaning  that  the  tuyeres  were  working  somewhat 
independently  of  each  other.  Of  bhust-wandering  in  the  shaft  of 
a  blast-furnace  I  can  cite  but  a  single  example — that  of  a  fur- 
nace tiiat  had  been  scaffolded  by  alternate  under-  and  over-blow- 
ing, while  using  all  coke.  To  remove  the  scaffold,  six  holes  bail 
been  cut  through  the  shell  and  lining  35  f*t.  up,  or  just  half 
the  height  of  the  stack.  After  normal  conditions  were  restored, 
five  of  the  holes  were  solidly  bricked  up  and  one  was  oidy 
loosely  stopped  by  bricks,  backe<l  up  by  dry  santl,  so  tiiat  it 
could  be  easily  opene«l  to  see  what  was  going  on  inside.  Some- 
times the  stock  at  tlie  walls  was  at  a  bright  red,  ami  was  mov- 
ing freely  downwards,  and  there  was  a  free  eHcajx?  of  gas,  but 
never  enough  to  indicate  much  pressure.  At  other  times  all 
Would  be  bla<k,  with  only  sluggish  movement  of  materiaU, 
and  no  gas  escape,  a  rod  showing  a  hot  center,  and  a  center  de- 
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scent  of  the  oliarges.  All  this  taking  place  without  any  change 
in  the  charging  or  blowing.  Red-hot  tuyere-pipes  and  a  few  holes 
cut  through  the  shell  and  the  lining  between  the  mantel  and  the 
stock-line  might  furnish  some  valuable  information,  even  at  the 
present  time.  I  will  add  that  channels  of  least  resistance  are 
formed  bv  anv  kind  of  bell-chars^ino^ — at  the  inner  and  outer 
edsces  of  the  inverted  V  rmsr  of  materials  in  case  of  a  sinHe 
bell,  and,  in  addition,  in  case  of  a  double  bell,  a  channel  between 
an  outer  ring  of  material  and  a  center  heap,  if  the  double  bell 
has  that  kind  of  distribution — by  reason  of  the  coarser  part  of 
the  charge  rolling  from  the  apexes  and  so  separating  from  the 
liner  [»art,  and  I  have  had  abundant  evidence  that  such  rings 
and  heaps  descend  very  low  in  the  furnace  practically  intact. 

During  the  last  two  years  I  have  been  experimenting  with  a 
new  form  of  bell,  which  gives  controllable  distribution,  consist- 
ing of  one  bell  on  top  of  another,  with  ports  or  notches  below 
the  lip-ring  seat.  When  the  ports  are  closed  the  distribution 
is  that  of  a  single  bell,  but  when  the  ports  register  with  each 
other,  or  are  open,  the  distribution  is  three-fold — viz.,  a  seg- 
ment of  a  large  ring,  a  segment  of  a  smaller  ring,  and  a  cen- 
ter heap,  and  as  the  bells  make  ^V  of  a  revolution  on  a  verti- 
cal axis  each  time  they  close,  a  spiral,  stratified  distribution  is 
produced.  By  proper  manipulation  a  hard  or  a  soft  center  can 
be  produced  at  the  tuyeres.  Each  port  has  a  deflecting  wing, 
and  by  varying  the  inclination,  shape  and  angle  of  the  same, 
the  charge  can  be  given  any  distribution  required.  This  bell 
has  led  to  20  per  cent,  increase  of  blast-volume  and  10  per  cent. 
increase  of  ore-charge,  giving  32  per  cent,  more  product. 

The  general  effect  with  this  bell  is  to  break  up  the  channels, 
juHt  a.s  it  is  necessary  to  do  when  washing  gelatinous  precipitates 
in  chemical  analysis. 

How  gas-pressure  decreases  from  the  tuyeres  upwards  can 
be  ea.Hily  determined  by  experiment,  but  according  to  Mr.  John- 
son's theory,  that  the  pressure  and  ascent  are  equally  distributed 
overany  given  horizontal  section,  it  should  fall  over  60  per  cent. 
at  the  bosh-top  of  an  18-f't.  fiiniacc  witli  an  11-ft.  crucible,  or  to 
lej*H  than  0  jb.  in  the  case  he  cited. 

Mr.  Fred  H.  Foote  gave  me  a  couple  of  pointers  on  "  explo- 
sions" wliich  I  have  never  seen  brought  out  in  [»apers,  or  else- 
where, thflf  "explosions  seemed  to  occur  with  most  frequency 
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ill  furnaces  that  were  running  very  close  on  fuel,  and  that  there 
appeared  to  be  somethintc  of  a  warning  by  the  appearance  of 
tliat  very  low  silicon  iron,  whicli  is  covered  by  that  well-known 
brownish  powder  upon  cooling,  consisting  mostly  of  carbon  and 
silica,  which  can  literally  be  seen  to  exude  or  boil  out  of  the 
jtigs.''  Explosions  which  began  at  a  coke-furnace  in  the  spring 
uf  the  vear  continued  with  increasinif  frecjuencv  and  violence 
until  common  sense  suggested  lighteidng  the  burden,  when  the 
trouble  ceased. 

Afterwards.  Mr.  Foote  told  me  it  was  necessarv  to  take  ott* 
from  200  to  2,000  lb.  from  about  a  1G,000-Ib.  ore-eharge  in  order 
to  keep  furnaces  in  that  locality  on  an  even  keel,  when  the 
moist  season  came.  As  it  sometimes  occurs  that  furnaces  burn 
out  the  center  very  high  up,  even  clear  to  the  bell,  it  would 
-eem  that  ignition  of  carbon-dust  might  be  responsible  for  some 
of  the  ''blows"  that  Mr.  Johnson  attributes  simply  to  pockets 
of  gas  under  pressure.  Hanging  and  slips,  at  one  time,  were 
attributed  in  some  eases  to  the  furnace  having  worked  up  **  too 
hot.''  I  would  call  attention  to  some  experience  in  changing 
from  foundry  to  high-silicon  iron,  which  required  taking  tVom 
750  to  800  lb.  of  ore  from  an  8,7o0-lb.  burden,  leaving  the  charge 
for  high-silicon  iron  8,000  lb.,  or  just  a  2  to  1  burden,  the  coke- 
harge  being  4,000  lb.,  and  raising  tlie  blast-temperature  from 
1,000°  to  1,300°  F. 

Xow  that  was  <piite  a  reduction  in  burden,  especially  as  the 
furnace  was  running  very  liot  on  foundry-iron,  and  it  seems  tluit 
all  the  conditions  were  j»rovide<l  for  hanging  and  slipping,  as 
the  furnace  appeared  to  be  about  as  hot  as  fuel  and  hot  blast 
ould  make  it,  yet  slips  and  hanging  were  very  rare,  ami,  in 
!art,on  that  grade  of  iron  were  practically  unknown,  for  whicli 
reason  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  theory  would  tit  better  if 
turned  end  for  end — /.f.,  that  a  furmice  "  works  hot  (sometimes) 
l»ecause  it  hangs"  instead  of  **  hangs  because  it  is  too  hot." 

The  proposal  to  give  the  shall  of  a  I'urnace  a  more  rapi<l 
taper  from  tlie  stock-line  thiwn  is,  like  the  now  pretty  general 
lower  and  flatter  Imsh,  a  return  to  old  charcoal-turnace  lines  ot 
trom  50  to  75  years  airo.  As  the  more  rapid  t«|H.*r  would 
uaturallv  accompanv  a  smaller  diameter  of  throat,  it  should  be 
;in  improvement,  Binee  it  would  foree  a  better  stock-<listribution 
;jnd  locate  the  charge  nearer  the  center,  in  a  degree  plugging 
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up  that  easy  route  uiul  compelling  a  breaking-up  of  a  ring  of 
impervious  line  materials,  due  to  that  most  efficient  device  for 
its  formation — the  single  eharging-bell. 

Mr.  Uehling  once  stated,  in  a  discussion,  that  in  his  opinion 
90  per  cent.  (I  believe)  of  all  blast-furnace  troubles  were  due 
to  faulty  charging-apparatus,  and  I  firmly  believe  he  did  not 
overstate  the  case. 

Before  a  slip  or  "  blow-up  "  can  possibl}'  occur  a  cavity  must 
be  formed  or  burned  out  for  the  materials  to  slip  into.  The 
single  bell  always  distributes  the  charge  in  the  same  way,  usu- 
ally leaving  a  loose  center,  and  it  burns  out,  if  not  prevented 
by  probing  and  changes  of  blast-volume,  and  so  the  stock 
adheres  to  the  walls,  or  it  arches  over,  using  the  walls  as 
skew-backs,  and  the  result  may  finally  be  a  slip  of  more  or  less 
violence.  On  the  contrary,  a  furnace-charge  placed  well  in 
tlie  center  is  naturally  more  self-sustaining,  and  under  such 
conditions  slips  less  frequently. 

I  never  saw  any  call  for  the  complaints  against  Mesabi  or 
other  very  fine  ores,  due  to  fineness,  though  it  is  probable  that 
the  extreme  fineness  made  that  impervious  ring  more  dense, 
and  so  accentuated  an  alreadv  existins:  trouble. 

For  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  furnaces  have  always 
slipped,  and  long  before  the  Mesabi  ores  were  discovered. 
Again,  regarding  the  use  of  large  percentages  of  magnetic 
concentrates,  35  years  ago  nearly  or  quite  as  fine  ores  were  used 
up  t(^  100  per  cent.  Mr.  Bachman  has  used  that  percentage  at 
Port  Henry,  and  I  understand  has  not  had  a  slip  in  several 
years,  but  he  uses  a  charging-apparatus  that  distributes  some 
of  the  charge  to  the  center,  designed  as  his  experience  has  dic- 
tated. Mr.  Langdon  also  used  as  high  as  90  per  cent,  of  con- 
centrates, I  believe  of  greater  fineness  than  are  turned  out 
there  now,  witli  a  mixed  coke-and-anthracite  fuel  charge,  also 
using  a  center  charging-apparatus.  The  Bay  State  furnaces 
u»ed  Cheever  fine  ore — a  magnetite — which  averaged  as  fine 
as  wheat,  with  furnace  lumi)  anthracite  coal,  first  as  open  top, 
liand-filled  furnaces,  and  about  1806  they  were  the  pioneer 
b»ll-and-hopper-charged  furnaces  in  the  United  States.  Tlieir 
r. .  ord  was  an  enviable  one,  as  to  both  fuel-economy  and  regu- 
larity. In  each  case  the  charging  was  well  to  the  center.  In 
the  hand-filling  period,  it  was  pretty  evenly  distributed  over  a 
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rather  narrow  top,  iind  when  HIKmI  hv  a  bell,  Mr.  F(K>te  used 
one  of  7.-')  ft.  diameter  on  a  14-ft.  stock-line,  whieh,  at  the 
] "resent  day,  would  he  considered  a  small  hell  for  so  larire  a 
t(»i».     The  bosh  was  16  i\.  and  the  heiirht  60  ft. 

I  can  cite  two  cases  of  e.xjdosions  which  seem  to  require  still 
other  explanations — a  coke-furnace  which  slipped  while  the 
wind  was  off,  and  had  been  off  for  some  time,  accompanie<l  with 
considerable  <lama<re  and  great  loss  of  life:  another — an  an- 
thracite furnace — which  ex[)loded  10  hr.  after  lightimr,  and  at 
least  20  hr.  before  the  wind  would  naturally  have  been  turned 
(»n,  according  to  the  practice  at  that  date,  lifting  out  the  hopper 
and  breaking  both  bell  and  hopper,  besides  cracking  the  lining 
down  30  ft.,  opening  it  in  four  places  from  3  to  4  in.  at  the 
toi».  The  real  cause  of  the  damage  was  neglecting  to  chock  the 
bell  open,  and  when  the  explosions  came,  the  bell  closed  like  a 
huge  check-valve,  and,  as  all  down-eomer  outlets  were  closed, 
something  had  to  yield. 

The  effect  of  moisture  in  the  blast  on  tlie  W(»rking  of  the 
blast-furnace  seems  to  have  been  well  understood  by  the  oldest 
iron-masters.  In  Truran's  Mnnufnctarti  of  Ir^n^  written  before 
Xeilson's  inventicui  of  the  hot  blast,  he  says,  as  a  result  of  20 
years' observation  of  the  workings  of  11)  blast-furnaces  at  Dow- 
lais,  Wales,  that  ''  there  was  a  difference  of  about  16  per  cent. 
(I  speak  from  memory)  in  favor  of  the  cohl  months." 

Yet  Mr.  l^)binson  finds  :i  difference  of  only  21  lb.,  or  about 
1  per  cent.,  in  fuel-consumption  for  a  period  often  years  at  the 
South  Chicago  furuates.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Dowlais 
furnaces  were  eold-blast  at  that  time,  and  Truran's  ob.nervations 
must  have  bei;un  nearlv  100  vears  air- 

I'ntil  Mr.  Kiehards  and  Mr.  .lohns<.n  made  their  very  ex- 
haustive ealculations  whirh  satisfaet<>rily  aoeount  for  the  saving 
in  fuel,  over  and  above  that  ilirectly  due  to  having  less  water 
to  decompose,  we  were  (ddigetl  to  clans  **  <lry "  blast  witli 
^»  hot "  blast,  the  effett  of  whiih  cannot  Ik»  accounte<l  for  by 
aetual  calories  earrietl  in  alone.  In  each  case  the  tirnt  result  U 
to  concentrate  the  heat  at  the  tuyere,  where  it  helongn,  which 
in  turn  sets  up  a  secomlary  net  of  reactions,  or  modifies  the 
usual  ones.  While  it  is  true  that  a  blast-teinpeniture  of  1,100** 
or  1,200®  F.  W(»uM  have  brought  the  fueUnMisuinption  down  to 
1,700  lb.  or  thereab(»uts,  it  wouhl  seem  that  to  cite  that  fact  i« 
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beggiuiT  tlio  question,  as  that  expodioiit  was  and  is  open  to  ]Mr. 
Gayley.  ^Supposing  that  circumstances  had  permitted  Mr. 
Gayley  to  have  appHed  dry-blast  to  a  furnace  using  bhist  up  to 
the  highest  practicable  limit  of  heating,  say  from  1,800°  to 
-,000°  F.,  and  that  the  same  saving  had  been  attained  over 
the  fuel-consumption  to  be  expected  at  such  temperature  of 
blast,  what  possible  theory  could  have  been  set  up  to  deprive 
dry-blast  of  the  whole  credit  ?  The  facts,  as  they  appear  at 
the  present  time,  are  that  dry-blast  was  applied,  and  the  net  re- 
sult was  that  400  lb.  of  fuel  was  saved;  a  greatly  increased 
product  and  greater  regularity  of  working  attained ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Gayley  and  "  dry-blast "  should  receive  the  whole 
credit,  no  matter  by  what  roundabout  way  such  favorable  re- 
sults were  obtained.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Gayley  expected 
about  what  he  would  attain  by  turning  summer  conditions  into 
^^^nter  ones — as  he  certainly  would  not  have  felt  justified  in 
spending  so  much  money  in  order  to  save  3  or  4  per  cent,  in 
fuel-consumption,  due  to  the  less  amount  of  water  to  be  de- 
composed, and  I  believe  he  had  it  all  carefully  figured  out  in 
advance. 

Mr.  Johnson's  "  critical  heat "  theory  seems  to  open  up  a 
new  field  for  metallurgical  calculations,  and  to  explain  satisfac- 
torily many  interesting  and  important  furnace-reactions  in  a 
new  and  simple  way.  This  new  theory  seems  to  amount  to  the 
self-evident  proposition  that  that  furnace  which  is  the  hottest 
hafi  the  greatest  capacity  for  work  in  its  line.  Whatever  the 
temperature  may  be  in  any  given  case,  it  depends  upon  four 
factors — viz.,  carbon-combustion  to  CO,  blast-temperature,  hu- 
midity, and  temperature  of  descending  materials  (the  latter  being 
a  resultant  of  the  other  three  factors,  two  of  which  are  control- 
lable within  limits — bla8t>temperature  and  moisture).  So,  going 
a  stc'p  further,  it  amounts  to  saying  that  the  furnace  with  the 
moHt  powerful  stoves,  and  the  most  eflficient  refrigerating-appa- 
ratUH,  Ih  l>ertt  pre[>ared  to  fulfill  its  ofliice.  The  degree  of  oxidii- 
tion  of  the  top-gases  may  also  have  some  effect  on  the  temper- 
ature of  materials  en  route  for  the  tuyere  region.  If  Mr. 
JohiiHon  could  have  gone  enough  further  with  his  calculations 
to  have  fixed  a  necessary  amount  of  heat  for  superheating  iron 
and  BJag,  and  doing  the  other  things  left  by  him  for  "  available 
heat"  to  do,  it  would  have  been  clearer  to  me.     Xow,  if  that 
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liad  been  done  or  ran  be  done,  then  it  would  appear  that  there 
would  have  been  no  *'  11^"  or  remnant  left,  with  economical 
practice,  or  if  any,  it  would  mark  the  unnecessary  or  8uri»lus 
heat — the  lack  of  full  economy.  It  miirht  also  be  considered 
as  a  *•  heat-reserve,"  measuring  the  ditferenee  between  actual 
economy  and  the  ''  dead-line,"  so  to  speak.  In  making  calcu- 
lations to  determine  how  much  slag  can  be  nnule  and  fused  per 
ton  of  carbon,  I  have  assumed  that  the  available  heat  is  what 
is  left  after  deducting  from  the  total  heat  developed,  the  blast- 
furnace tixed  charges  due  to  that  carried  of!  by  gases,  radia- 
tion, cooling-appliances,  expulsion  of  water  from  nuiterials,  <le- 
composition  of  water  in  blast,  etc.;  though  that  is  a  different 
l»roposition,  as  it  deals  witii  total  heat-units  developed,  while 
Mr.  Johnson  deals  with  temperature,  as  I  understand,  though  I 
confess  that  I  <lo  not  understand  it  very  well.  I  hope  and  ex- 
]K'(t  that  a  pajier  of  such  character  will  bring  out  a  full  and 
clear  elucidation  of  so  important  a  theory,  and  if  it  proves  to 
be  sound,  Mr.  dohnson  will  be  entitletl  to  nnmy  thanks  for  pro- 
viiling  us  with  such  a  handy  slide-rule  for  blast-furnace  calcu- 
lation. 

Mr.  Johnson's  "critical  heaf  appears  to  he  comparable  to 
the  "  dinkering-temperature  "  of  a  rotary  cement-kiln — a  tem- 
perature at  which  chemical  combinatinn  has  taken  place,  be- 
low that  of  comjilete  lifpiid  fusion.  Mr.  Hill»ig,  of  the  German- 
American  Cement  Co.,  La  Salle,  111.,  places  that  temperature 
between  1,300°  and  1,400°C.;  taking  it  at  l,3r>0°C.(or2,462°F.), 
it  agrees  with  the  2,7o0°  given  by  Mr.  Johnson  in  the  case 
cited  within  288°  F.,  which  might  be  sufficient  to  bring  the 
materials  ui)  to  **  what  mav  be  convenientlv  called  the  free- 
running  temperature  of  the  cinder,"  which  Mr.  .lolinson  desig- 
nates as  the  **  critical  temperature,"  an«l  thus  wotdd  seem  to 
BUstaiti  the  theory. 

Mr.  Hell  was  of  the  opinion  that  hydrogen  ha<l  but  little,  if 
any,  re«lucing  action  in  the  iron  blast-furnace,  hy  taking  spe- 
cial precautions  he  always  found  it  in  the  to|»-ga<H.*s,  and  gave 
examples  showing  the  amount  to  be  from  0.84  to  1.01  jht  cent., 
calculated  on  the  CO,  or  roughly,  say  0.21  and  0.23  |»er  cent, 
on  the  total  gases — an  amount  so  insignificant  as  to  l>e  readily 
lost  in  an  ordinary  gas-analysis.  However,  hydrogen  can  Ihj 
(pialitatively  determined   in  the  to|>-gaseH,  beyond  the  shadow 
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of  a  doubt,  without  resorting  to  gas-analysis.  In  steaming  a 
too-hot  furnace  to  control  silicon  and  to  make  "  smoky "  or 
*'gray  ''  gas  burn,  it  was  noted  that  a  J-in.  jet  of  steam  at  30 
lb.  pressure  injected  into  a  tuyere,  would  show  the  hydrogen 
flame  at  stoves  and  boilers  in  about  one  minute. 

Reducing  the  steam-pressure  to  the  blast-pressure  made  the 
volume  of  steam  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  blast-volume.  Inject- 
ing steam  for  the  purpose  named  is  a  very  valuable  expedient, 
and  as  it  is  required  just  when  the  furnace  is  too  hot,  there  are 
no  bad  etfects  to  fear.  In  case  of  gas  blowing-engines  "steam- 
ing" should  be  a  remedy  for  smoky  or  incombustible  gas. 
Usuallv  steamins:  need  not  be  lonff  maintained. 

Again,  sometimes  the  only  visible  symptom  of  a  leak}^ 
tuyere  or  cooling-device  is  the  appearance  of  hydrogen  in  the 
burning  gas,  generally  accompanied  by  an  abnormal  amount 
of  steam . 

I  recall  an  instance  where  the  burning  gas  was  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance of  about  3  miles  issuing  from  the  boiler  and  stove  stacks, 
which  were  respectively  115  and  165  ft.  high.  Upon  arriving 
at  the  furnace  no  signs  of  leaking  w^ere  visible,  but  the  leak 
was  finally  found  to  be  from  a  cooling-plate  about  5  ft.  above 
the  tuyeres — a  f-in.  hole  and  30-ft.  head  of  water. 

Regarding  the  hygrometer  asked  for  by  Mr.  Johnson,!  would 
say  that  when  I  left  for  Mexico,  18  years  ago,  I  had  practically 
finished  a  large  recording-instrument  to  diagram  14  difl:erent 
things  pertaining  to  blast-furnace  practice.  Among  the  rec- 
ords to  be  made  were  the  followins: : 

Barometric  pressure,  air-temperaturo,  air-humidity,  revolu- 
tionH  of  engines,  pressure  of  blast,  blast-pressure  divided  by 
].la-t-volunie  (giving  resistance  to  passage  of  blast  through  the 

furnace  for  1,000  cu.  ft.  of  blast,  and  kept  as  p  =  r),  tempera- 
ture of  blast,  steam-pressure,  vacuum,  time  lost,  number  of 
charges,  time  of  charging,  weight  of  elements  of  charges.  A 
margin  was  also  provided  to  fill  in  by  hand  the  quality  and 
grade  of  iron  and  the  analysis,  the  whole  card  to  be  a  com- 
plete furnace-journal.  The  recording  and  direct-reading  hy- 
grometer, wliich  I  may  explain  later,  is  about  the  simplest  of 
the  lot.  The  pyrometer  and  the  instrument  for  dividing  blast- 
pn-^sure  by  bla^t-vobune  required  the  most  study,  but  finally 
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were  resolved  into  quite  sinipk*  machines.     A  record  was  kej»t 

p 
of  D  =  ?'  ft)r  three  and  a  halt'  years,  and  it  shoiiM  afford  some 

consolation  to  anthracite  furnace-men.  It  showed  tliat  when 
two-thirds  anthracite  and  one-third  coke  was  used,  the  resist- 
ance per  1,000  cu.  ft.  of  blast  was  0.55  lb.,  and  that  wlieii  all 
anthracite  was  used  the  resistance  was  0.77  Ih.  per  1,000  cu. 
ft.:  or  that  it  required  40  per  cent,  more  power  to  blow  an  an- 
thracite furnace  than  a  one-third  coke  one.  So  when  eacli 
makes  its  own  steam,  without  firini^  boilers,  the  coke-anthra- 
cite furnace  has  more  heat  available  for  makintj  iron.  When 
the  furnace  was  workiui;  normal Iv  the  resistance-record  was 
a  straiirht  line,  regardless  of  pressure  or  volume,  showing  that 
the  resistance  was  directly  as  the  volume.  When  the  resist- 
ance line  *♦;••'  ascended  (»r  descende<l  from  the  normal,  it  gen- 
erally indicate*!  a  hotter  or  a  cooler  furnace,  respectively. 

The  use  of  caustic  lime,  according  to  Bell,  does  not  seem  to 
promise  much,  if  any,  advantage,  for  the  reason  that  at  a  tem- 
perature below  that  at  which  limestone  gives  up  its  CO,,  caus- 
tic lime  has  a  strong  affinity  for  COj,  whi<'h  wouhl  have  to  be 
again  expelled  lower  <lown.  I  can  see  two  other  possible, 
though  minor,  disadvantages  in  the  use  of  burned  lime.  I  liave 
had  occasion  to  examine  many  samples  of  what  was  supposed 
to  be  caustic  lime,  but  all  had  CO,  in  considerable  •quantity — 
ironi  10  to  20  per  cent,  and  more — enough  to  be  appreciable 
in  fluxing  where  lime  has  to  be  carried  to  the  safe  limit,  and 
probably  much  more  burned  lime  would  be  blown  out  of  the 
turnace  than  if  raw  stone  were  used,  which  wouhl  also  ten«l  to 
upset  the  tluxing-<alculations. 

As  to  the  practical  limit  of  the  liot-blast  temperature,  I  was 
in  a  position  t<»  maintain  an  average  of  l,.'i*J2*^  F.  tor  more  than 
two  vears,  and  found  it  a  verv  comtbrtable  temperature  to  carrv, 
and  not  at  all  destru<tive  Xo  stoves  or  connections,  providing 
they  did  not  leak.  Heat  up  to  1,700°  F.  was  occai*ionally 
carried,  and  sometimes  even  more.  For  sucdi  lieats  the  cop|K*r 
I 'all  of  a  Siemens  pyrometer  was  not  durable,  and  one  would 
show  an  error  of  300°  in  a  week.  So  platinum  wai*  substituted. 
F(»r  another  purpose  tlnm  iron-making  I  luive  just  designed 
-toves  to  give  from  1,000°  to  1,100**  C.,  which  may  be  al>out 
the   limit.     Such  high  heats  will  require  that  all  ix>nnectionii 
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be  lined,  even  the  belly-pipes,  and  also  it  will  be  necessary  to 
wash  the  iras ;  otherwise  the  Une-dirt  and  fume  will  fuse  and 
cut  the  walls  of  the  combustion-chambers,  and  likely  perma- 
nently seal  up  the  checker-work  at  the  top. 

In  the  original  lire-brick  stoves  at  the  Cedar  Point  furnace, 
at  1,400°  F.,  no  dust  left  the  combustion-chambers,  but  all 
fused  into  cinder,  and  occasionally  had  to  be  dug  out.  A  lin- 
ing in  belly-pipes  and  first  elbow  of  tuyere-connections  will 
cause  some  trouble  in  cleaning  them,  should  they  ever  fill  with 
slag,  in  which  case  it  would  be  best  to  have  spare  ones  at  hand 
and  clean  the  others  at  leisure.  The  matter  of  relining  need 
not  require  more  than  from  10  to  15  minutes  per  tuyere,  and 
the  cost  would  be  inconsiderable. 

Supplementary  Xote.* 

In  quoting  Mr.  Truran  on  the  subject  of  moisture  in  the 
blast,  I  was  obliged  to  rely  upon  my  memory  of  what  I  had 
read  40  years  ago,  and  I  made  some  mistakes,  to  which  Mr. 
Frank  Firmstone  has  kindly  called  my  attention. 

I  have  just  re-read  Truran's  The  Manufacture  of  Iron,  2d  edi- 
tion (1867),  and  now  write  with  more  accuracy.  On  page  112 
Mr.  Truran  says:  '^ Taking  the  average  of  five  years,  selected 
proniiscuousl}'  from  twenty-two  years'  working,  we  find  that  at 
the  foundry  iron  furnace  the  yield  of  coal  per  ton  of  pig-iron  was, 
in  the  winter  months,  49.7  cwts. ;  spring,  52.2  cwts. ;  summer, 
53.1  cwt8. ;  and  autumn,  55.4  cwts.  The  excess  of  autumn 
over  the  winter  months,  5.7  cwts.,  is  equal  to  an  increase  of  11 
per  cent.  At  the  forge  iron  furnace  the  yields  in  the  winter 
months  are  43.6  cwts.;  spring,  44.2;  summer,  44.6;  and  au- 
tumn, 45.8  cwts.  The  excess  of  autumn  over  winter,  2.2  cwts., 
is  equal  to  5  per  cent.  The  variation  of  yield  with  the  season 
18  still  more  marked  with  the  ballast  iron  furnace,  the  yields 
bein^,  in  winter,  43.2  cwts.;  sjjring,  44.1;  summer,  50.1;  and 
autumn,  49.5,  or  6.3  cwts.  more  in  autumn  than  in  winter,  equal 
to  13  i>er  cent,  nearly."  Recasting  these  data,  the  difierence  in 
fucl-conrunif)ti<>ii  i»i  favor  of  the  dry  period  of  the  year  is: 

Per  Ton  of  Iron. 
Pounds. 

Foomln-  irrm  furnace, 038 

FofK*-  irrjn  fumac«', 240 

I'.rill  .Hi  irou  funur'  . 705 

*    P.rcciveri  .July  20,  19(t7. 
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I  can  find  no  date  or  <lata  that  will  give  even  a  close  approxi- 
mation of  the  time  that  Mr.  Triiran  wrote  his  work.  It  appears 
to  have  been  written  somewhere  between  18*27  and  1854,  though 
he  goes  back  to  1797  tor  some  data.  I  can  only  say  that  it  wa.s 
not  "  before  Neilson's  invention  of  the  hot  blast,"  as  I  stated  in 
my  paper,  for  *' hot  blast"  was  discussed  perhaps  more  thor- 
oughly than  any  other  subject. 

Truran  discussed  *•  hot  blast "  on  the  same  lines  that  '*  dry 
blast  "  has  been  recently  considered  by  some  writers — viz.,  from 
the  stand-point  of  heat-units  alone — those  carried  in  by  the  hot 
blast  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  those  not  needed  to 
decompose  the  lesser  cjuantity  of  water  enterintc  the  furnace. 
In  both  cases  the  main  point — the  total  effect — was  missed. 


Notes  on  the  Gayley  Dry-Air  Blast-Process. 
Duicussiun  of  the  Pajter  of  C  A.  Mei^ner,  Tratu,,  zxxvii.,  201  lo  21(). 

J.  K.  JuiiNS'iN,  .III.,  Cileii  Wilton,  \'a.  (communication  to  the 
Secretiiry*) : — Mr.  Meissner  announces  early  in  his  paj»er  tluit 
one  of  its  purposes  is  the  discussion  of  my  paper  entitled, 
Notes  on  the  Physical  Action  of  tlie  Hlast-Furnace,'  with  wliieh 
he  disagrees  in  part  ;  and  as  tlie  second  stage  of  the  discussion 
of  this  important  subject  has  centered  around  his  paper,  some 
reply  by  me  may  not  l>e  amiss. 

Unfortuiuitely,  Mr.  Meissner  has  not  indicated  a  single  state- 
ment or  conclusion  in  my  paper  that  lie  wishes  to  controvert ; 
iMit  as  there  is  evi<lently  a  difference  of  opinion  !)etween  us  I 
will  disregard  tiiis  fact,  and  will  discuss  those  conclusions  of  his 
that  seem  t<»  me  not  to  be  justified  by  the  facts  of  general 
i»ractice,  or  even  bv  tlu-  data  which  lie  produces  to  supjM>rt 
them. 

Let  me  snv,  however,  that   I   am   a   b«diev<»r  in  the  drv-air 

•  R««ceiviHi  July  :\,  lW)i».  t.-.  lau*  i.»  I-  I 

quiMitly  ifvl««il  in  iiiiin»r  «lfl.iiU  l>,v  tlic  a...--  -^   '■-■   ,  •  

VJ,  ll«Hi. 

•  TVnnA,  xxxvi..  4:»4  lo  4HH  (  \\HU\). 
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blast;  ill  fact,  a  more  consistent  one,  apparently,  than  Mr. 
Meissner,  since  to  me  the  great  advantage  of  the  dry-air  blast 
aj»i)ears  to  be  its  dryness.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
proiluce  factitious  explanations  for  the  success  of  this  great  im- 
j»rovement. 

Mr.  Meissner's  lirst  contention  is  that  natural-air  blast  has 
not  shown  the  increase  in  output  and  the  decrease  in  fuel-con- 
sumption when  the  air  is  cold  and  dry  in  winter,  which  was 
caused  by  cold,  dry  blast  artificially  produced.  He  cites,  in 
support  of  his  contention,  the  records  of  90  furnaces,  extending 
over  a  period  of  from  four  to  six  years,  which  failed  to  show 
these  results. 

I  shall  deal  presently  with  the  explanation  of  this  fact,  but 
first  I  wish  to  say  that  this  contention  is  opposed  to  the  experi- 
ence of  almost  every  practical  furnace-man  of  my  acquaintance, 
excepting  some  of  those  using  Lake  Superior  ores. 

Mr.  Gayley  himself,  in  the  specification  for  his  original  pat- 
ent on  drying  the  blast  by  refrigeration,  says  :  ''  Thus  in  the 
summer  months,  because  of  the  greater  content  of  moisture  in 
the  air,  200  lb.  more  fuel  on  an  average  are  required  to  pro- 
duce a  ton  of  pig-iron  than  in  the  wnnter  months."  Mr.  Gay- 
ley  was  at  that  time  managing  the  largest  blast-furnace  plant  in 
the  world ;  and  better  testimony  on  such  a  subject  it  is  impos- 
silde  to  imagine. 

About  8  or  9  years  ago  I  took  the  records  of  fuel-consump- 
tion and  output  of  a  furnace  in  Virginia  for  three  years,  week  by 
week,  taking  the  average  for  corresponding  wrecks,  and  omit- 
ting from  the  record  those  weeks  in  which  the  furnace  was 
shut  down  for  repairs.  The  furnace  was  run  during  the  entire 
period  on  the  one  kind  of  ore,  with  a  uniform  blast-tempera- 
ture (850®  F.),  and  made  the  one  kind  of  iron  (basic).  In  order 
not  to  show  the  absolute  coke-consumi)tion,  and  to  show  the 
variations  more  plainly,  the  quantity  in  excess  of  a  certain 
fixed  amount  was  plotted,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  results 
hold  good  to  the  present  time;  that  is,  the  same  annual  vari- 
ations of  fuel-consumption  and  output  occur,  except  as  they 
may  be  masked  by  perifxls  of  better  or  worse  working,  which, 
unfortunately,  are  generally  beyond  the  furnace-man's  control. 
Throughout  the  South,  wherever  close  attention  is  paid  tofuel- 
fonsumption,  the  same  results  hold  t<j  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
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as  far  as  my  experience  extends,  and  that  also  of  others  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  the  subject.  In  fact,  this  condition  has  so 
long  been  one  of  the  banes  of  furnace-men's  existence  that  fur- 
ther discussion  of  the  point  is  hardly  needed.  The  effects  are 
more  detinitely  measurable  in  the  case  illustrated  by  Fig.  1 
than  in  most  others,  for  the  reason  that  the  percentage  of  vari- 
ation in  available  heat  caused  by  a  given  amount  of  moisture  is 
much  greater  with  a  low  blast-temperature  than  with  a  high 
one.  For  instance,  from  the  diagrams  published  in  my  paper 
above  referred  to,  the  available  heat  with  0.25  lb.  of  moisture 
and  1,250°  of  blast-temperature  is  1,910  B.t.u. ;  for  1  lb.  of 
moisture  at  the  same  blast  temperature,  it  is  1,650  B.t.u.,  a  re- 
duction of  14  per  cent.;  for  750°  blast-temperature,  with  the 
same  amount  of  moisture,  the  available  heats  are  1,300  and 
1,045  B.t.u.,  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent.,  or  about  45  per  cent, 
more  than  in  the  previous  case. 

In  this  connection  another  point  is  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
"When  the  furnace  is  carrying  a  good  burden  the  gas  is  lean,  and 
of  relatively  small  quantity ;  consequently  there  is  relatively 
little  left  for  heating  the  stoves,  after  the  boilers  have  been 
supplied,  and  the  blast-temperature  is,  therefore,  comparatively 
low.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  burden  is  low,  the  gas  is 
abundant  and  rich,  and  there  is  consequently  a  larger  supply 
for  the  stoves  and  the  blast-temperature  can  be  suitably  raised. 
The  result  is  that  the  work  of  the  furnace  tends  to  be  equalized 
tliroughout  the  year;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  furnace  might  be 
able  to  carry  a  good  burden,  it  can  only  go  as  far  in  that  direc- 
tion as  the  reduction  of  blast-temperature  (due  to  the  impover- 
i.^hment  of  the  gas)  will  permit.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fur- 
nace tends  to  work  badly,  the  increased  heat  in  the  blast  ob- 
tainable from  the  enrichment  of  the  gas  tends  strongly  to  cor- 
rect this  condition. 

In  the  furnace,  the  operation  of  which  is  shown  by  Fig.  1, 
thift  waa  not  the  case,  since  it  was  ef^uipped  with  iron-pipe 
stoveH,  on  which  the  maximum  permissible  temperature  was 
850®  ;  and  this  was  always  maintained,  even  though  firing  the 
Ik/iIcfh  with  coal  became  necessary  in  consequence  of  a  de- 
ficient ga«-HUpply. 

Thi«  reasoning  does  not  fully  api)ly  to  the  90  furnaces  of 
which  Mr.  Meissner  speaks,  because  many  of  them  do  not  use 
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all  the  heat  that  their  stoves  would  permit,  lor  reasons  well 
known  to  furnace-men — namel\%(l)  tlit-  liability  to  make  the  fur- 
nace "stick/'  and  (2)  the  desire  to  have  in  reserve  enough  heat 
to  help  the  furnace  through  a  sudden  ''  spell."  Hut  in  this  case 
a  new  factor  heeomes  operative;  this  is,  that  the  furnace-man, 
who  fears  to  stick  his  furnace  with  too  high  a  hlast-tempera- 
ture,  will  always  use  all  the  heat  that  the  furnace  seems  willing 
to  take.  Consequently,  when  the  summer  months  come  and  the 
humidity  rises,  thus  ])r(>dueing  a  chilling  action  in  the  hearth, 
these  furnace-men  naturally  will  onler  the  stove-tender  to 
carry  a  higher  hlast-teni]toratnro,  hocauji**  they  see  that  the  fur- 
nace will  stand  it. 

These  consi<lerations  explain  to  a  very  great  extent,  if  not 
wholly,  the  reason  why  furnaces,  especially  those  using  Lake 
Superior  ores,  with  their  liahility  to  stick,  do  not  show  the  dif- 
ference in  fuel-consumption  between  summer  and  winter  con- 
ditions which  might  be  expected.  Add  to  this  the  fear  of  every 
furmice-man  that  his  furnaee  will  be  caught  by  a  slip,  or  a  dose 
of  water,  or  a  violent  change  in  the  humidity,  at  a  time  when  it 
is  already  carrying  all  the  burden  under  which  it  can  staiTLTcr. 
and  his  desire  to  have  a  reserve  with  whicli  to  meet  this  pos- 
sible change,  ami  the  conditions  described  i»y  Mr.  Meissner  are 
completely  explained. 

It  is  perfectly  well  kiujwn  to  most  furnace-men  that  a  tur- 
imce  will  work  more  regularly,  with  less  liability  to  slips  and 
other  derangements,  on  a  heavy  burden  than  on  a  light  one. 
Therefore,  when  the  fiirnace-man  feels  himself  secure  against 
atmospheric  changes,  he  is  justified  on  tliat  account  in  carry- 
ing all  the  burden  he  can  (as  we  have  Mr.  (iavlev's  own  wonl 
that  he  did).  The  ettect  of  this  increase  of  burden  is  to  further 
steady  the  furmice,  and  reduce  tlie  irregularities  otiier  than 
those  caused  by  variations  in  the  humidity.  This  makes  tlie 
etfect  of  the  dry-blast  cumulative  in  two  or  three  directions. 

In  this  connection,  it  maybe  well  to  state  that  owing  to  reg- 
ularity of  work  at  the  \'irginia  furnace,  the  rect>rds  of  which 
are  graphically  shown  above,  it  wa«  the  custom  to  put  on  all 
the  bunlen  that  the  furmice  could  carry,  the  chinger  from  slipn 
and  other  accidental  derangements  being  a  minimum. 

It  has  been  generally  declared  that  the  diurnal  variations  of 
the  humi<iity  are  very  great,  and  that  the  removal  of  these  vari- 
voL.  XXX vni. — 55 
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ations  is  in  itself  a  groat  advantage,  but  I  confess  that  both 
the  facts  ami  the  results  seem  to  me  to  oppose  this  view. 
There  is  a  diurnal  variation  in  the  humidity,  and  on  some  oc- 
casions it  is  rapid  and  of  great  extent;  but  these  occasions  are 
comi)aratively  rare  in  most  seasons;  and  many  years  of  patient 
but  unsuccessful  endeavor  to  make  the  facts  lit  the  theory,  and 
to  prove  that  a  furnace  works  better  at  night  than  during  day- 
time in  summer,  have  convinced  me  that  the  diurnal  variations 
are,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  no  more  than  a  furnace  in 
cfood  condition  can  meet  with  its  reserve  of  heat,  without  show- 
ing  ill-effects. 

On  pages  204  and  205,  Mr.  Meissner  has  made  some  com- 
parison of  actual  results  with  those  indicated  by  my  diagrams. 
Unfortunately,  a  serious  typographical  error  has  occurred,  for 
which  Mr.  Meissner  is  not  responsible,  but  the  effect  of  which 
is  lamentable,  as  it  tends  to  throw  complete  discredit  on  the 
diagram.  The  entire  sentence  is  as  follows:  ''According  to 
Mr.  Johnson's  diagram,  this  increase  from  850°  F.  to  1,200°  F., 
on  a  blast  containing  2  grains  of  moisture  per  cu.  ft.,  should 
increase  the  'available  heat'  from  1,450  to  about  1,850  B.t.u. 
Theoretically,  this  would  reduce  the  coke-consumption  of  1,875 
lb.  for  the  former  temperature,  to  about  1,270  lb.  for  the  latter." 
The  words  "about  1,270  lb."  should  be  "about  1,470  lb.,"  a 
result  wliich  is,  of  course,  very  low,  but  not  so  far  from  the 
very  best  practice  as  to  be  ridiculous. 

Through  tlie  kindness  of  Mr.  David  Baker,  I  obtained  a 
]>rief  statement  of  the  work  of  Xo.  6  furnace,  at  South  Chicago, 
for  1897,  which  shows  an  average  fuel-consumption  of  1,580 
lb.,  with  a  blast-temperature  of  1,130°.  Considering  that  this 
covers  the  entire  year  and  that  the  average  humidity  was, 
therefore,  not  far  from  0.5  lb.  of  moisture  per  1,000  cu.  ft.  of 
air  during  the  entir<^  time,  the  available  heat  for  this  case  by 
my  diagram  is  about  1,690  l>.t.u.  This  corresponds,  on  the 
ba«i»  given  by  Mr.  Meissner,  to  1,620  lb.  of  fuel,  more  than 
Willi  actually  used,  so  that  if  iIkj  blast  were  dry  and  the  tem- 
perature rai.sed  to  1,200%  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  su^ipose 
that  on  a  similar  orc-mi.\ture  a  fuel-consumption  of  very  nearly 
1,470  lb.  could  be  reached,  as  the  diagram  indicates.  An  ad- 
ditional confirmation  of  these  figures  is  to  be  found  in  the  ac- 
tual work  of  the  Dover  furnace,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
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Arnold  K.  Reese,  as  described  by  him,-  in  whieh  the  liiel-eon- 
sumption  was  about  1,660  lb.  and  the  blast-temperature  about 
1,150°.  I  think  it  may  !)e  claimed,  therefore,  that  the  results 
taken  from  my  diairram  show  as  close  an  ai^reement  with  the 
actual  results  of  blast-furnace  operation  as  would  be  expected 
by  those  who  have  had  actual  experience  with  that  uncertain 
apparatus.  .Mr.  Meissner's  own  figures  prove  this  clearly  for 
the  lower  blast-temperatures,  an«l,  when  properly  rurrected, 
prove  it  as  well  as  can  be  expected  for  the  liigher  ones,  also. 

Mr.  Meis.<)irrs  Ariiuincnt  fur  Perjerl  Unifomnity. — The  second 
portion  of  Mr.  Meissner's  argument  is  devoted  to  proving  that 
the  advantage  of  the  dry-blast  lies  principally,  not  in  its  dry- 
ness, but  in  its  uniform  density  and  content  of  oxygen.  On  this 
latter  subject,  much  has  been  said  by  ?]uropean  metallurgists; 
aii<l  it  seems  worth  while  to  point  out  that  the  variation  in 
oxygen-content  of  air  with  the  amount  of  moisture  present  is 
not  rapid,  and  that  it  actually  increases  as  the  moisture  in- 
creases after  a  certain  point  is  reached.  To  show  this,  I  have 
reproduccil  in  Table  I.  Mr.  Meissner's  Table  11.,  and  have  ex- 
tended it  to  112°  F.,  and  have  added  on  the  right  a  column 
showing  the  oxygen  in  pouixls  per  cubic  foot  of  •iuturated  siir 
at  tIh'  (liferent  tempeniturcs. 

Table   1. —  < '.  .1.  .Ufis^utyr's  Table  11.^  irith  0.iy<in\  per  Cubic 
Foot  of  Sntarateil  Air  Adilcd. 

DiflerDin-e  in  Satiiniu-<l  an«l  I>ry  Air  jht  luliic  fool  at  difTiTent  Unnitcnttures. 

M  ox)'feiijier 

h-  ;  .1.  CO.  it 

SaturaUnti.        At  I  !>•  )       -At, 

0.65  U^  V.  t^|uaU  '  .           Au  inT  111.  fl.  of  air,  orO.f- -l  "  ull'lH) 

0.91  12®  F.  ecpiaU  0.JJS41  Ui.  |*r  ru.  fl.  of  air,  or  U.0S42  O.OlMiJ 

2.12  32°  F.  e<nmlHO.(>.so.'»  111.  |nr  til.  fl.  of  oir,  orOJ  -  o.uls7o 

4.38  52°  F.  iHjuaU  U.o772  \h.  |*t  hi.  fl.  of  air,  or  U.K.  .  .  1».0|M19 

S.54  72**  F.  «-«|u«I»  (».07:il»  Ih.  |n-r  tu.  ft.  of  air,  or(».u747  0.017M) 

l.'..7'»  ^♦2°  F.  wnial*  0.0707  lU  jut  ru.  fl.  of  air,  or0.072<>  0.01772 

•J7.r»S  112°  F.  e«|ual»  t».OtKH  Ik  |Krtu.  fl.  of  ilr,  or  0.0ili»4  0.0I8OO 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  reaches  u  minimum  at  alM)ut  95°  F., 
and  thereafter  increases,  for  the  reason  that  air  contains  only  25 
per  cent.,  by  weight,  of  oxygen,  while  water-va|H)r  contaiuB  81> 
per  cent.  It  nniy  be  objected  that  the  oxygen  is  combined  with 
livdrogen,  an<l  therefore  does  not  count;  but  this  fact  doen  not 

'  TVoiM.,  xzrii.,  477  to  4H5  (I8V7). 
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interfere  in  the  least  witli  its  combination  with  tlie  fuel  to  form 
CO,  and  the  liydrogen  released  at  the  same  time  is  a  desirable 
reducing  agent,  so  that  if  the  question  of  heat  be  ignored,  as  it 
has  been  by  so  many  in  this  discussion,  the  blast-furnace  should 
really  work  better  with  saturated  air  above  100°  than  it  does 
with  dry-air  at  lower  temperatures.  Xo  one  has  actually  claimed 
this,  but  it  is  a  not  altogether  unreasonable  deduction  from  the 
arguments  of  many. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Meissner's  attempt  to  trace   the  results  ob- 
tained to  uniformity  of  temperature  of  the  dry-blast,  on  page 
209  et  5^7.,  I  think  that  they  may  all  be  dismissed  with  the  ver- 
dict "  Xot  proven."     The  variations  in  the  humidity  as  shown 
by  Mr.  Meissner's  comparative  tables  are,  it  is  true,  greater  than 
the  variations  in  temperature  of  the  dry-blast ;  but  while  the 
relative  variation  of  humidity  is  considerable,  the  absolute  vari- 
ations are  negligible  from  a  metallurgical  point  of  view.     The 
diagrams  given   in  my  paper  show  a  greater  variation  in  prob- 
able   fuel-consumption   for  a   given  variation  in  moisture,  by 
from  three  to  five  times,  than  any  other  method  of  calculatino- 
this  loss;  therefore,  if  the  variation  in  humidity  shown  by  Mi% 
Meissner's  tables  were  of  importance,  this  would  be  shown  by 
the  corresponding  variation  in  available  heat  as  taken  from  my 
diagram.  The  extreme  variation  in  moisture  given  in  Table  V., 
with  the  exception  of  one  month,  is  1.25  grains,  which  would  cor- 
respond to  a  variation  in  available  heat  of  about  60  B.t.u.  out  of 
a  total  of  1,500  B.t.u.,  or  about  4  per  cent.     On  any  other  basis 
of  calculation  than  mine  the  variation  would  be  less  than  1 
per  cent.     To  claim  that  the  superior  work  of  one  period  over 
another  was  due  to  any  further  reduction  in  this  small  quantit^ 
19  utterly  inadmissible;  in  fact,  Mr.  Meissner  himself  gives  the 
clew  to  better  work  of  No.  3  furnace,  than  of  No.  1  on  dry- 
blast,  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  troubles  at  the  furnace  due  to 
accidents  and  repairs  and  to  leakage  of  bosh-plates."  To  attempt 
to  compare  the  work  of  two  furnaces,  of  which  one  had  these 
troubles  and  the  other  was  free  from  them,  in  order  to  evaluate 
a  Kam  .n  uniformity  of  dry-blast  temperature,  is  hardly  less  than 
rrepoHterouH.     In  fact,  the  differences  as  between  variations  of 
hnnnchty  and  variations  in  dry-blast  temperature  given  by  Mr 
Mei.HHner'H  table  are  so  utteHy  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  variation,  of  furnace-work    under  the   most   uniform 


and 
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favorable  conditions  that  any  inferences  so  drawn  are  of  no 
more  value  than  an  attempt  to  determine  the  distance  of  tlie 
Pole  Star  bv  takin*;  its  paralhix  from  opposite  ends  of  a  twofoot 
rule.  Above  all,  to  give  these  comparisons  without  giving  in 
detail  the  variations  in  hot-blast  temjK'rature  which  accom- 
panied them,  and  which  are  almost  certain,  in  some  cases,  to 
have  been  of  many  times  greater  moment,  is  utterly  useless. 

On  page  214,  Mr.  Meissner  claims  that  the  calculated  eftect 
of  higher  blast-temperature  upon  fuel-economy  is  not  realized 
in  general  practice.  From  this  statement  I  am  forced  to  dis- 
sent. So  far  as  known  to  me,  there  has  seldom  been  a  blast- 
furnace run  remarkalde  for  low  fuel-consumption  under  given 
circumstances  without  a  high  blast-temperature;  and  while  a 
high  blast-temperature  may  not  always  give  a  low  fuel-con- 
sumption, as  conjpared  with  practice  on  Lake  ores,  high  blast- 
temperature  and  furnace-management  has,  in  almost  all  cases, 
given  a  lower  fuel-consumption  than  a  lower  blast-temperature 
under  the  same  conditions.  The  exception  to  tliis  statement 
is  the  one  with  which  Mr.  Meissner  is  familiar — namely,  that 
of  Lake  ore  ]>ractice,  wliere  limitations  caused  by  liability  to 
stick  and  bad  furnace-work  prevent  obtaining  from  high  blast- 
temj^erature  those  benetits  which  are  almost  universal  under 
other  conditions. 

Mr.  Meissner  says  that  an  increase  of  300°  in  blast-tempera- 
ture would  probably  not  result  in  a  decreased  fuel-consumption 
of  400  lb.  jier  ton  of  iron,  an<l  that  practice  indicates  50  lb.  of 
fuel  saved  per  100°  increase  in  blast-temperature.  I  have  dealt 
with  this  probability  in  the  early  part  i>\'  this  discussion;  but 
it  may  be  well  to  point  out  again  tiu'  fact  on  wliich  special  em- 
jdiasis  was  lai<l  in  my  paper — namely,  that  tlie  fuel-economy  of 
the  blast-fun  nice  is  subject  to  a  double  limitation  :  first,  that 
arising  from  the  total  amount  of  heat  generate<l  per  jiound  of 
iron  produce*!  ;  and  second,  that  arising  from  the  tact  that  a 
sufficient  j>ortion  of  tiiis  heat  nniy  not  be  available  above  the 
critical  temperature  to  complete  tlie  smelting-process.  (^ne  of 
these  depends,  roughly  speaking,  on  the  degree  of  oxidation  of 
the  carbon  in  the  waste  gases;  the  oilier  depends  upon  the 
temperature  and  the  dryness  of  the  )iot-blust.  These  two  limi- 
tations are  practically  rpiite  independent  of  one  another;  and 
whichever  of  them  comes  into  action  first  will  limit  tlie  econ- 
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oiny  of  the  tiirnaoo,  ovoii  tlioiigli  the  other  still  have  an  ample 
margin.  This  is  a  theorem  which  I  helieve  to  he  absolutely 
essential  to  the  proper  understanding-  of  the  operation  of  the 
blast-furnace.  Without  it,  many  unwarranted  conclusions  will 
be  drawn,  and  many  points  will  fail  to  be  understood.  Its  bear- 
ing on  the  present  matter  is,  that  if,  in  a  given  furnace,  the  top 
gases  are  already  oxidized  to  the  maximum  possible  extent  for 
the  given  conditions,  further  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the 
blast  will  have  practically  no  effect.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
gases  are  much  less  oxidized  than  is  possible  mider  the  given 
conditions,  then  increase  in  blast-temperature  will  be  followed 
by  economy  of  fuel,  in  all  those  cases  in  which  the  increase  in 
temperature  does  not  occasion  a  tendency  to  stick  and  conse- 
quent irregularities.  The  conditions  controlling  this  last  oc- 
currence need  not  be  discussed  at  length  here,  and  are  hardly 
germane  to  the  present  discussion. 

As  to  the  reduction  in  the  power  required,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  is  a  factor  worthy  of  consideration,  but  one  of  the 
reasons  for  it  has  been  entirely  overlooked.  This  is,  that  the 
furnace  requires  less  blast  to  burn  the  smaller  quantity  of  coke 
charged,  and  as  the  pressure  to  drive  the  blast  through  the  fur- 
nace varies  nearly  as  the  square  of  the  volume  used,  the  pres- 
sure on  the  furnace  falls  materially,  and  therefore  the  work  of 
the  blowing-engine  is  very  considerably  reduced,  altogether 
apart  from  the  saving  made  by  the  reduction  in  the  volume  of 
the  air,  due  to  its  lower  temperature  at  entrance  into  the  blow- 
ing-cylinders. That  this  saving  also  exists  is  not  to  be  denied; 
but  considered  by  itself,  it  would  be  a  very  expensive  one  at  the 
price  paid  for  it — namely,  the  i)Ower  required  to  refrigerate  the 
blast. 

In  tlie  discussion  by  rrof.  liichards  on  this  subject  at  tlie 
Washington  Meeting,  May,  11)05,  and  at  the  Bethlehem  Meet- 
ing, February,  1906,  he  has  failed  to  grasp  the  importance  of 
the  conception  of  a  critical  temperature,  and  of  the  double 
limitation  to  fuel-economy  just  mentioned.  As  a  consequence, 
hia  analysis,  while  interesting,  does  not  advance  our  knowledge 
of  the  subject;  since  he  attempts  to  evaluate  causes  to  wliich 
it  is  not  possible  to  attach  exact  values,  and  the  introduction  of 
which  is  unnecessary  to  account  for  the  results  achieved.  Trof. 
Uichanls's  heat-balance,  in  his  i)ai.er  of  May,  1905,  has  its  great- 
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est  interest  in  showint^r.  ^vitli  a  little  additional  calculation,  a 
fact  which  he  ignored — namely,  that  the  total  (juantities  of 
heat  actually  used  in  tlie  furnace  per  pound  of  iron  made  were 
identical  (within  the  limits  of  such  calculations)  witli  an<l  with- 
out the  dry-hlast,  therehy  «lisproving  the  very  foundation  of 
manv  ari^uinents  concerninir  this  ]»rocePs. 

To  Prof.  Howe  I  am  under  lasting  ohligation  tor  having  re- 
stated with  his  faultless  clearness  of  expression  the  views  set 
forth  in  my  paper,  and  for  having  illustrated  them  at  such 
length,  and  with  such  clearness  as  to  render  their  acceptance 
much  more  certain  and  more  rapid.  I  think,  liowever,  the 
fact  has  been  generally  overlooked  that  in  my  paper  I  not  oidy 
called  attention  to  the  existence  of  a  critical  temperature  and 
to  its  importance,  but  also  was  at  some  pains  to  determine 
what  this  critical  temperature  was,  an  effort  in  which  I  ex- 
pended more  than  a  year.  It  should  not,  therefore,  be  thought 
that  the  existence  of  a  critical  temperature  depends  upon  nuithe- 
matical  demonstation  or  that  it  mav  be  fixed  bv  mathemati<al 
analysis,  because,  if  my  views  are  correct,  the  critical  tempera- 
ture is  a  metallurgical  fact  which  is  determined  within  a  com- 
paratively narrow  range  by  the  circumstances  of  any  given 
case. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  probably  safe  to  repeat  that  the  great  a«l- 
vantage  of  the  dry-hlast  is  its  dryness,  and  that  that  portion  of 
its  results  which*  cannot  be  explaine<l  directly  on  that  account 
alone  is  completely  accounted  for  by  the  moral  and  material 
secondary  advantages  which  come  from  it,  as  explained  above. 

C.  A.  Mkissnkk,  New  York,  N.  \ .' : — 1  liavc  listened  to  the 
reading  of  Mr.  .f«)hnson's  paper  very  carefully,  an«l  I  can  so 
far  oidy  say  that  I  liave  nothing  whatever  to  ciuinge  in  the 
notes  that  I  nunle  at  the  time.  I  think  that  a  careful  study 
and  analysis  of  the  wording  and  meaning  of  wliat  I  tlien  said 
will  practically  answer  most  if  not  nil  of  Mr.  .Johnson's  con- 
tentions. I  have  given  in  that  paper  purely  a  statement  of 
facts;  I  have  not  tbeori/AMl,  but  have  given  the  facts  a^  I 
found  them  af)er  more  tlian  two  years'  studv  of  botli  drv-blant 
and  nornud  blast,  and  to  go  into  any  detailed  iliscunsion  of 
Mr.  .lohnson's   paper  would   only  be   taking   up  your  time,  be- 

*  Oral  (liMMwiiou  at  llir  Nf«  York  .XUfting,  .\pril,  ltH)7. 
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oaiise,  a?  I  >ay,  T  cannot  change  any  of  the  facts  I  have  pre- 
sented. I  think  the  deductions  that  the  tacts  have  shown  are 
good,  r  have  gone  over  them  again  recently  and  I  have 
nothing  whatever  to  change  in  them  at  this  time. 

Henry  M.  Howe,  Xew  York,  K  Y.*:— To  say  that  the 
reason  wliy  dry-bhist  causes  the  remarkable  fuel-saving  which 
has  been  shown  is  that  it  leads  to  regularity,  seems  to  me  abso- 
lutely no  explanation  at  all,  because  it  leaves  us  wholly  in  the 
dark  as  to  why  regularity  should  cause  so  great  a  saving  of 
fuel.  It  simply  pushes  the  question  one  step  further  off,  throw- 
ing absolutely  no  light  on  the  question  of  the  true  cause  of  the 
savin £c  of  fuel. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  explanation  that  the  dry-blast  widens 
the  margin  between  the  temperature  developed  and  the  critical 
temj»erature  of  the  blast-furnace  operation,  as  put  forth  by 
Mr.  J.  E.  Johnson,  explains  the  saving  readily,  clearly  and  con- 
vincingly, at  least  if  we  couple  with  it  the  necessary  amend- 
ment which  I  have  offered.^ 

Mr.  Johnson  :* — I  wish  to  say  that,  contrary  to  Mr.  Meissner's 
impression,!  dicV study  his  paper  and  conclusions  very  carefully 
before  I  wrote  my  own.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  he  had  the 
facts,  whereas  I  had  only  the  observation  of  allied  facts,  and  I 
was  exceedingly  careful  to  give  due  weight  to  that  evidence; 
bat  the  result  of  all  my  thought  on  the  subject  is  to  confirm 
m}-  original  conclusion  in  spite  of  the  very  strong  case  Mr. 
Meissner  has  prepared,  and  in  my  paper  those  interested  will 
tind  a  reason  why  there  is  a  lack  of  variation  between  dry-blast 
and  normal  blast  in  the  summer-  and  winter-conditions  in  the 
Pittsburg  region,  which  is  too  technical  to  go  into  here. 


*  On}  diwti»i<,ii  ai  iIm-  New  York  Mooting',  April,  1!)07. 
/rem,  SUrlnnd  Olhrr  Mloyy,  by  II.  M.  Howe,  2(1  edition,  pj..   lo?  to  475. 
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The  Constitution  of  Mattes  Produced  in   Copper-Smelting. 
Disciissiitn  of  the  Paper  !•>•  Allan  (liM)  and  K.  < ".  IMiilp.  Tntn"..  xxxvi..  6«»5. 

Allan  Gibb,  l^ueeihslaiid,  Australia  (coinniuiiicatioii  to  the 
Secretary*) : — It  is  trratitVinir  that  Mr.  Edward  Ktdler  '  who  lias 
done  so  mudi  work  ehieiilatini;  tlie  priiK-ii»k's  ot"  cof>per-nK*tal- 
lurtry,  sliould  have  suhjecte<l  only  tliat  portion  of  our  investi- 
gation relating  to  magnetic  iron  oxide  to  anything  like  adverse 
criticism. 

Situated  as  we  were  on  a  mining-camp,  it  was  impossihle  to 
undertake  work  that  would  cover  all  the  intricate  possihilities 
connected  with  the  materials  commonly  classetl  as  matte.  We 
therefore  began  the  investigation  on  nnitte  pro<luced  from  ores 
that  containe<l  no  other  components  than  the  sulphides  of  cop- 
l»er  and  iron  that  would  he  likely  to  enter  into  the  composition 
of  matte.  We  were,  accordingly,  free  from  any  possibility  of 
magnetic  iron  oxide  entering  the  matte,  unless  it  were  formed 
in  the  operation  itself  The  work  done  on  this  subject  was  in- 
•  •omplete,  and  the  results  thereof  recorde*!  as  giving  only  nega- 
tive evidence  as  to  the  absence  of  magnetic  iron  oxide.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  have  left  the  matter  open,  as  *»  not 
proven."  The  trend  of  the  investigation  was  to  account  for  the 
insufficiency  of  sulphur  in  nuitte  to  satisfy  the  reijuirements  ot 
ferrous  an<l  cuprous  sulplTnles.  So  far  as  our  detiuctions  are 
correct,  it  was  uinie<*essary  to  consider  the  (in  our  samples) 
somewhat  doubtful  constituent,  magnetic  iron  oxide. 

The  mattes  that  were  investigated  were  among  those  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  iCeller,  **  which  scarcely  show  any  nuignetic 
proj»erty."  The  samples  showed  no  such  property.  There 
was  no  una<*countable  variation  in  the  specific  gravity,  which 
oidy  variecl,  as  would  be  expecte<l,  with  tlie  pro|M»rlion  of  fer- 
rous sulphi<le.  I  have  had  experient'c  in  smelting  ores  of  whicli 
the  gangue  was  a  hiliceous  nuignetite,  botli  in  Idast-  and  rever- 
b(  nitory  furnace.    The  mattes  so  produced  contained  iiiagnettc 

♦  KeceivcW  Aur.  4,  \9iH\.  «  7Vnii4..  xxxri.,  837  (I9eC  . 
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iron  oxiile,  sonietiines  as  iiukIi  as  7  per  cent,  of  iron  being 
present  in  this  tbrni.  On  treating  such  mattes  with  oxidizing 
solvents,  the  pro[)Ortion  of  magnetic  iron  oxide  varied  some- 
what with  the  solvent  used,  hut  a  fixed  proportion  was  obtained 
when  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  was  mixed  with  the  solvent. 
This  residue  could  he  dissolved  only  after  fusion  with  fusion- 
mixture.  Upon  resmelting  these  mattes  in  blast-furnaces,  in 
which  the  volume  of  blast  was  largely  in  excess  of  that  re- 
(piired  to  oxidize  the  carbonaceous  fuel,  the  proportion  of  in- 
soluble magnetic  iron  oxide  was  reduced.  Apparently,  even 
under  highly-oxidizing  furnace-conditions,  magnetic  iron  oxide 
is  decomposed,  presumably  by  silica  and  sulphides.  I  have 
seen  magnetic  iron  oxide  crystals  produced  in  a  furnace 
smelting  erratically,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  normal 
work,  whether  reducing  or  oxidizing,  does  not  tend  to  form 
this  compound. 

I  do  not  grant  to  "  das  chemische  Gefiihl,^^  nor  to  chemical 
precedent,  the  all-embracing  infallibility  apparently  expected 
by  Mr.  Keller.  Chemical  investigation,  exactly  as  with  metal- 
lurgical, has  for  its  object  the  elucidation  of  certain  phenomena 
under  certain  conditions,  and  there  are  innumerable  chemical 
reactions  that  are  modified  or  entirely  reversed  by  varying  the 
conditions.  A  case  somewhat  similar  to  that  to  w^hich  Mr. 
Keller  takes  objection  caused  me  trouble  some  years  ago.  Ac- 
cordiiig  to  records,  metallic  iron  will  precipitate  antimony  from 
solution  without  having  the  same  effect  upon  tin.  This  differ- 
ence constitutes  a  rough  analytical  separation  for  the  two 
metals.  Under  certain  conditions  of  saturation  this  separation 
break.s  down,  tin  being  precipitated  almost  as  readily  as  anti- 
mony. Returning  to  the  reaction  under  criticism,  I  have  ob- 
tained products  from  the  direct  fusion  of  pure  sulphides  of  cop- 
per and  iron  in  crucibles  tliat  do  and  do  not  give  residues  of 
niuirnetic  iron  oxide  when  treated  with  nitric  acid-  and  potas- 
Miurn  chlorate.  An  regards  tlie  solubility  of  the  magnetic  ox- 
id* -«  of  iron  assumed  to  be  precipitated  by  the  oxidizing  sol- 
vent, it  is  not  uncommon  that  an  ignited  precipitate  is  quite 
unacted  upon  by  solvents  that  readily  dissolve  the  precipitate 
ImIofc  ignition.  This  may,  as  suggested  l)y  Mr.  Keller,  l)e  due 
to  change  in  molecular  segregation. 

Mr.  Keller  appears  to  have  given  greater  prominence  to  this 
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ftiibjeet  tlian  we  iiiteh<kMl  tor  it.  That  inai^nctic  iron  oxijle 
mav  be  held,  either  eheinieallv  or  phvsicallv,  bv  mattes  is  uii- 
doubted,  but  its  presence  is  not  explanatory  of  tlie  fact  tliat  the 
proportion  of  sulphur  in  mattes  is  less  than  that  refjuired  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  copper  and  iron.  Furtlier,  I 
consider  that  when  complex  mattes  are  treated  with  oxidizing 
solvents,  part  of  the  iron  may,  under  conditions  at  present  un- 
known to  me,  be  converted  into  magnetic  iron  oxide. 

Referring  to  the  magneti<-  properties  of  solid  solutions  of 
iron  in  ferrous  sulphide,  the  saturated  solutions  are  strongly 
magnetic,  whereas  as  much  as  15  per  cent,  of  iron  may  be 
added  to  ferrous  sulphide  before  the  solid  solution  becomes 
feebly  magnetic*. 

Mr.  Philp  is  at  jiresent  in  London,  and  I  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  the  criticism  with  him.  The  foregoing 
will,  accordinirly,  re])resent  my  ]>ersonal  views  of  the  matter. 
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Comparison    of  American  and  Foreign  Rail-Specifications, 

with  a  Proposed  Standard  Specification  to  Cover 

American  Rails  Rolled  for  Export. '^^ 

A  rvply  to  the  Di^^'iission  of  the  Paper  of  Albert  Ladd  Colby,  Trans.,  xxxvii.,  900. 

Albert  Ladd  Colby,  Xew  York,  X.  Y.  (communication  to 
the  Secretaryt)- — I  observed  (Trans.,  xxxvii.,  585)  that  to 
r»btain  tenders  from  several  American  mills,  the  foreign  engi- 
neer should  modify  his  maximum  phosphorus  to  0.10  per  cent., 
not  as  Mr.  E.  Windsor  Richards  quotes  me,  that  no  American 
rail-maker  can  produce  rails  under  0.10  per  cent,  of  phosphorus. 
Mr.  Richards  claims  that  no  English  engineer  would  agree  to 
accejit  0.10  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  on  any  terms  whatever. 
Mr.  AVehster  writes  that  only  after  an  engineer  has  been  con- 
vinced that  rails  can  be  made  in  America  ecjual  in  every  respect 
to  those  he  is  getting  abroad,  should  he  be  asked  to  modify  any 
conditions  in  his  specifications. 

I  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  during  recent  years  in  many 
cases,  as,  for  instance,  when  delivery  could  be  secured  more 
promptly  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe,  the  consulting 
engineers  of  several  British  and  colonial  railroads  have  fre- 
quently agreed  to  modify  their  phos[>horus  requirement  to  a 
maximum  of  0.10  per  cent.,  and  the  rails  delivered^  under 
these  modified  specifications  have,  under  like  conditions,  given 
jurtt  as  satisfactory  service  and  proved  to  be  no  more  brittle  than 
similar  sections  of  0.07  per  cent.  i>hosphorus  rails,  rolled  in 
England  under  the  same  specification  except  without  modifica- 
tion as  to  ]>ho8phoru8. 

Furthermore,  it  would  appear  from  the  analyses  of  British 
rails,  quoted   by  E.    A.    Dancaster,^  in   his   discussion  of  Mr. 


II.,  ■>>*>  to  hJ.1    !  \*.f*h  ). 

».  Vi,  19()7. 
'  Kxpori  SlniiMie*,  p.  6.38. 
•  Jfiumtd  ti^  thr  Jnm  nrul  SUel  JrulHule,  vol.  Ixviii.,  yy.  'A4'.l  and  ^Ao  (190.'>). 
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Thomas  Andrews's  paper  on  the  Wear  of  Steel  Kails  un  iJritlges, 
that  the  limits  of  0.06  per  cent,  in  the  older  British  speeitiea- 
tions,  and  of  0.07  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  in  the  Hritish 
Standards  Committee  specifications,  quoted  hy  Mr.  Richurdt<, 
are  not  lived  up  to  l>y  liome  mills. 

I  recommended  a  maximum  of  0.10  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  in 
my  suggested  specification,  which  I  have  defined  as  a  contract 
to  be  strictly  lived  up  to,  because  it  insures  competition  antl 
because  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  large  tonnage  of  low-car- 
bon American  rails  which  have  been  exported  have,  because 
of  a  maximum  content  of  0.10  of  phosphorus,  instead  of  0.07 
or  0.08  per  cent.,  failed  or  proved  brittle  at\er  service.  I  freely 
admitted  that  i>h(»sphorus  was  the  most  undesirable  constituent 
of  steel,  but,  as  Mr.  Stea<l  and  Mr.  York  have  pointed  out, 
rail-failures  are  frequently  wrongly  attributed  to  the  phos- 
phorus-content, and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence, such  as  quoted  by  Mr.  K.  Trice- Williams,  that  the  higher- 
phosphorus  rails,  of  the  lower  carbon  specified,  have  given 
excellent  service. 

I  am  glad  that  Mr.  rrice-Williams,  whose  first  paper  on  the 
life  and  wear  of  rails  was  presente«l  to  the  Institutioti  of  Civil 
Engineers  in  1806,^  and  who  has  since  devoted  much  time  to  tlie 
study  of  this  subject,*  supjiorts  my  criticism  that  some  of  the 
drop-tests  of  foreign  rail-specifieations  are  disproportionate  to 
the  force  of  impact  that  the  rail  receives  in  service. 

Also,  that  he  calls  attention  to  the  analyses  quoted  in  hi.-»  pa- 
per,* showing  that  the  lower-carlmn  rails  of  the  British  specifi- 
cations had  withstood  eiglit  years' severe  service,  althougli  they 
contained  0.10  per  cent,  of  phosphorus;  and  to  the  analyses 
of  the  Great  Northern  British  rails  tested  by  Mr  W.  G. 
Kirkaldy,*'  which  were  in  straight  line  track  for  24  years  and 
had  withstood  a  traffic  of  57,000,000  tons;  the  liardest  of  t hew? 
rails  containe*!  0.38  per  cent,  of  carbon  antl  0.126  per  cent,  of 
phosphorus. 

The  knowknlge  of  these  exauiples  of  good  service  given  by 


vol.  cxxxvi.,  pp.  1»«>  Uj  \^  ii!sin*». 

••  '  .-..;...  .-,'      ,y  »....    A,»,..  |..    .     ■     '"'•' 

/  /  vol.  rxxxTi..  p 
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low-c-arbon  rails  of  British  spooitioations  ooutaiuing,  however, 
between  0.08  and  0.10  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  and  many  others 
wliicli  might  be  quoted,  prompted  my  remarks  on  the  phos- 
phorus-content, and  warranted  me,  in  the  standard  specitica- 
tion  recommended  to  cover  rails  to  be  rolled  in  America  for 
export,  in  saying  that  the  phosphorus  could  be  0.10  per  cent. 
as  a  maximum,  thereby  permitting  tenders  to  be  made  from 
all  American  rail-mills. 

Although  appreciating  the  force  of  Mr.  Price- Williams's  re- 
mark that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  railroad  company,  the 
matter  of  greatest  importance  is  the  longest  wear  without  the 
danger  oi'  brittleuess,  this  subject  could  not  be  touched  on, 
because  the  })aper  was  confined  to  a  comparison  of  current  rail- 
specifications,  in  which  no  requirements  as  to  wear  and  life  are 
included.  A  number  of  references  to  the  wear  of  rails  were, 
however,  purposely  included  in  the  Bibliography  supplement- 
ing the  pai)er. 

It  was  for  this  same  reason  that  the  important  questions 
raised  by  Mr.  Lamberton  and  Mr.  Freir,  and  other  questions, 
such  as  hammer-hardening,  etc.,  could  not  be  included  within 
the  scope  of  the  paper. 

It  was  also  unfortunate  that  no  reference  could  be  made  in 
the  paper  to  the  ex[>erimental  use  of  rails  of  special  compo- 
sition, such  as  very  high  carbon  basic  open-hearth  rails,  or  the 
alloy  steels  containing  either  nickel,  chromium,  or  manganese, 
and  the  results  of  which  trials  I  have  watched  with  much  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Ilarbord's  remarks  on  the  different  degrees  of  hardness 
in  open-hearth  and  Bessemer  steel  of  like  carbon  are  pertinent 
and  ghould  be  borne  in  mind  in  drafting  individual  specifica- 
tions. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Iladfield's  question  as  to  the  chemical  com- 
iKirtition  of  American  rails  withstanding  certain  drop-tests,  I  re- 
fer him  t^)  Table  I  If.  of  my  original  i)aper,  and  for  the  drop- 
test  and  compositinii  in  tlie  recommended  specification  to 
TableH  VII.  and  Vlll.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  required  im- 
pact-t4;«t«  of  Taide  VIII.  form  a  safeguard  against  the  brittleness 
feared  from  the  recommended  upj>er  phosphorus  limit  of  0.10 
f»er  cent,  in  the  steel. 

In  suggesting  tliat  I  should  have  recommended  0.07  or  0.08 
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per  cent,  ot"  phosjiliorus  st)  that  the  iiiamitactnrtT.s'  desired  lee- 
way will  result  ill  tariiishiiiir  no  steel  of  iinjre  than  O.lU  per  cefit. 
of  phosphorus,  Mr.  Stead  overlooks  the  emphasis  which  I  placed 
on  the  fact  that  the  suirgested  stantlard  specification  must  be 
strictly  lived  up  to,  and  that  the  maxiniuin  allowable  phos- 
phorus must  be  0.10  per  cent.  I  am  <:lad  Mr.  Stead  speaks  of 
high  manganese  as  a  frequent  cause  of  brittleness.  I  have  an- 
alyzed more  than  200  broken  rails  in  which  I  found  the  man- 
ganese to  exceed  1.20  i»ercent.;  in  the  recommended  specifi- 
cation the  highest  allowable  manganese,  in  the  heaviest  sec- 
tions, is  1  per  cent. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  Mr.  York,  who  has  had  so  long  a  roll- 
ing-mill experience,  lay  such  stress  on  tlie  relation  of  section  to 
finishing-temperature.  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Kenney  criticise 
my  omission,  in  tlie  recommended  standard  s|»ecification,  of 
clauses  fixing  a  maximum  shrinkage-allowance  after  hot-sawing, 
and  a  maximum  camber  for  rails  at  the  straightening-presses. 
Such  restrictions  are  out  of  place  in  a  specification  recom- 
mended as  a  general  standard  for  all  shapes  and  weights  of  sec- 
tions. They  an*  justifiable  as  addenda  to  the  sj>ecification  when 
it  is  applied  to  a  certain  section,  but  even  then  some  leeway  must 
be  given  to  allow  for  the  <liff*erence  in  the  method  of  rolling  at 
each  rail-mill.  This  answers  Mr.  Palmer's  question  about  a 
<lefinite  specified  shrinkage.  Mr.  Palmer  overlooked  clause  (/*), 
page  till,  when  he  said  that  finishing-temperature  was  .not 
touclied  on  anywhere  in  the  paper. 

I  am  glad  that  .Mr.  Webster  includes  in  his  communicatitm  a 
concise  review  of  tlie  present  main  points  of  difference  between 
the  rail  committees  of  three  American  societies,  because,  as  I  con- 
fined my  comparisons  to  the  re«|uirements  of  the  current  stand- 
ard  and  individual  rail-specifications  now  governing  the  ndling 
of  rails  in  Kngland  an«l  the  Pnited  States,  I  purposely  omitted 
two  of  these  specificati«»ns.  The  president,  Mr.  K.  W.  Hunt,  in 
his  brief  remarks  closing  the  oral  discussion  of  my  pa|H.T,  ob- 
served that  the  report  of  one  of  these  cominillees  had  not  yet 
been  accepted — that  of  the  Ameri«an  Sixiety  of  Civil  Kngi- 
neers;  to  this  he  miirht  have  added  that  the  rail-specification 
of  the  American  Railway  Kngineering  and  Maintenance  of 
Way  Association  had  not  yet  come  into  use. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  reason  given  by  the  engineer-in- 
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chief  of  the  Paris  ami  Orleans  Raih'oad  for  the  omission  of  all 
cheniical  requirements  from  his  rail-speeilication — namely,  that 
accurate  analyses,  other  than  carbon,  cannot  be  made  without 
retarding  manufacturing  operations — would  be  warmly  dis- 
puted by  the  chemists  of  French  rail-mills.  In  American  mills 
no  difficulty  is  experienced,  with  an  output  of  2,200  tons  of 
rails  per  24  hr..  in  obtaining  accurate  determinations  of  carbon 
and  manganese  on  each  heat,  phosphorus  on  six  heats  every  12 
hr.,  and  an  average  silicon  and  sulphur  on  each  12-hr.  rolling. 

Mr.  Sauveur  calls  to  account  the  makers  of  rail-specifications 
for  not  demanding  that  the  impact-test  shall  always  be  made  on 
a  piece  cut  from  a  rail  coming  from  the  top  of  the  ingot.  In 
my  recommended  standard  specification  I  leave  the  location  of 
the  test-piece  an  open  matter  to  be  settled  between  the  inspec- 
tor and  the  manufacturer.  In  my  observation  I  have  never 
seen  any  objection  raised  by  American  rail-makers,  if  the  re- 
quired height  of  drop  is  reasonable,  to  testing  pieces  of  rail, 
or  in  practice  usually  rail-butts,  cut  from  the  top  rail  of  an 
ingot.  In  July,  1905,  at  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,''  at  which  Mr.  Sauveur 
and  many  representatives  of  rail  manufacturers  were  present, 
a  standard  rail-specification  was  adopted,  in  which  it  was  speci- 
Hvd  that  the  drop-test  shall  be  made  on  pieces  from  4  to  6  ft., 
"  taken  from  the  top  of  the  ingot." 

Mr.  Palmer  raises  the  commercial  question,  often  discussed, 
of  the  right  of  a  manufacturer  to  invoice  rails  at  actual  weights 
when  he  has  kept  within  the  allowable  variations  from  templet 
recognized  as  good  rolling-mill  [►ractice.  The  allowable  per- 
centages of  short  rails  and  the  number  of  second-quality  rails 
for  use  at  stations  and  in  sidings  and  yards  are  also  commer- 
cial matters  for  individual  adjustment.  The  recommended 
j»IK;cification,  in  tliese  regards,  was  based  on  American  practice. 

A  j>errional  inspection  of  American  mills  furnishing  rails  for 
export  would  completely  satisfy  Mr.  Palmer  on  the  question  of 
drof>-teHt.H  and  the  requirements  of  the  recommended  specifica- 
tion ail  to  check-analyses  and  inspection,  for,  as  I  have  seen 
them  interpreted  by  American  mills,  there  is  no  just  ground 
for  complaint. 

'    /V*'  f  thf  Amerimn  Snc'i^lti  (<,r  Texlinrf  Maleriah,  vol.  v.,  pp.  32,  43  and 
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Mr.  Kenney  refers  to  the  testimony  wliieli  has  Ijeeii  furnished 
to  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  the  American 
Railway  Em^ineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association, 
showini^  that  nearly  every  American  railroad  haviiiir  heavy 
trattic  is  suffering  greatly  from  hroken  rails.  He  states  that  this 
brittleness  is  due  to  phosphorus  in  the  higher-carhon  mils  now 
ordered  by  American  railrt»ads,  in  their  attempt  to  obtain  in- 
creased wear  under  present  heavy  t rathe  conditions. 

This  criticism  of  0.10  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  in  the  Ameri- 
can high-carbon  Bessemer  steel  rails  does  not  apply  to  the 
nia.ximum  limit  of  0.10  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  in  the  lower- 
carbon  steel  included  in  my  recommended  specification  for  rails 
rolled  by  American  mills  for  export.  I  have  referred  elsewhere 
in  this  reply  to  Mr.  Kenney 's  criticism,  as  to  the  absence  in  my 
recommended  standard  8i>ecitication  of  a  shrinkage-clause,  and 
of  a  clause  specifying  a  definite  maximum  camber  for  rails  at 
the  straightening-presses. 

It  was  not  from  ignorance  or  from  hn  k  of  appreciation,  as 
assumed  by  Mr.  Kenney,  that  I  omitted  references  to  the  pres- 
ent American  conditions  touched  on  l»y  him,  but  simply  because 
my  paper  wan  confined  principally  to  a  criticism  of  foreign  rail- 
specifications  govennng  the  manufacture  of  lower-carlmn  acid 
Bessemer  steel. 

Mr.  Kenney  declares  that  "  the  brittle  rail  is  one  of  the  most 
important  subjects  before  American  railroads  to-day."  \\v  aNo 
says  that  "  the  rails  (meaning  American  acid  Bessemer  rails) 
are  not  giving  satisfaction  as  to  wear:  and  any  attempt  to  im- 
prove the  wear  by  making  the  rails  harder  is  met  by  a  crop 
<»f  brittle  rails." 

He  remarks  that  this  -  i»rittleness  is  caused  by  high  phos- 
phorus." I  think  high  phosphorus  is  one  of  the  causes,  but 
if  it  is  a  fact  that  the  ^^  brittle  rail  is  one  of  the  most  imiMirtant 
subjects  before  American  railroads  t»>-tlay/'  then  the  real  cause 
of  the  trouble  is  that  the  railroads  liuve  continued  to  attempt 
to  ol»tain  better  wear,  by  asking  the  makers  of  acid  BeMemer 
rails  to  put  more  carlmn  in  the  steel,  instead  of  benefiting  by 
their  own  first  experience  with  brittle  rails  and  by  the  advice 
jriven  them  by  the  manufacturers,  who  are  dependent  on  ore* 
making  a<id  Bessemer  steel  between  0.08  ami  0.10  per  cent  of 
phosphorus. 

yoi„  xxwiM  — ,'»ri 
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Mr.  Keniiey  asserts  that  rails  with  lower  phosphorus  and  much 
hiirher  carhou  have  shown  much  better  wearing  qualities  with- 
out being  brittle  ;  he  here  refers  to  some  experimental  high-car- 
bon basic  open-hearth  rails,  now^  on  trial.  It  will  be  some  time 
before  the  ore-conditions  of  the  United  States  are  such  that  none 
of  the  American  mills  can  make  acid  Bessemer  steel  rails  under 
0.10  per  cent,  of  phosphorus.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  this  in- 
terval of  time  can  be  advantageously  spent  by  the  railroads  hav- 
ing heavy  tratHc  in  making  experiments  to  improve  the  life  of 
the  rail,  other  than  by  simply  increasing  the  carbon-content. 

In  a  recent  address*  before  the  Merchants'  Club  of  Chicago, 
Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  President  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  in 
speaking  of  the  railroad  conditions  in  the  United  States,  stated  : 

'  *  I  liiive  noticed  that  from  1895  to  1905 — ten  years — the  growth  in  ton-mileage  was 
110  per  cent.  The  growth  in  the  mileage  of  railroads  to  handle  that  traffic  was  20 
per  cent.  ...  In  ten  years  the  railroads  of  the  country  expanded  20  per  cent, 
for  the  handling  of  a  business  that  increased  110  per  cent.  .  .  .  It  is  estimated 
that  from  115,000  to  120,000  miles  of  track  must  be  built  at  once  to  take  care  of  this 
immense  business." 

During  the  ten-year  period  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hill  the 
American  railroads  have  not  increased  the  sectional  area  or 
weight  of  their  rails  more  than  25  per  cent.,  and  they  have  tried 
to  make  up  this  great  deficit  between  immense  increase  in  ton- 
natce  on  one  hand  and  small  increase  in  tracka2:e  and  in  wei2:ht 
of  rail  oji  the  other  hand,  by  simply  demanding  acid  Bessemer 
steel  rails  higher  in  carbon. 

They  have  evidently,  according  to  Mr.  Kenney's  statements 
about  broken  rails,  passed  the  limit  of  safety. 

In  a  letter  which  Mr.  Hill  sent  to  the  Governor  of  Minnesota 
on  Jan.  14,  1H07,  he  gives  the  following  exact  data  compiled 
from  tlie  official  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
«ion,  which  further  emphasize  the  greatly  increased  wear  to 
which  rails  are  now  suVjjected  : 
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Mr.  R.  Price-Williiuiis,  an  authority  on  the  wear  oi  raii>,  in 
his  able  discussion  of  my  ]»apcr  (liMlares: 

**  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  wear  of  steel  rails  subject*:^  to  the  destrurtive 
effects  of  the  great  increase  in  the  weight  ami  si>ee<l  of  the  main-line  traffic  of  the 
principal  railways  in  this  cfnintrv  is  far  greater  than  is  generally  !iU(>|M»!ie(l." 

He  observes  that  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  an* I  re- 
newal of  the  London  k  Xorth-Western  was  one-seventh  of  the 
entire  working  exi»en<liture. 

It  certainly  appears  from  these  stiitements  that  the  question 
of  the  maximum  service  safely  obtainable  from  a  rail  must  be 
looked  uijon  broadlv  and  studied  seriouslv.  The  rail-maker 
must  do  his  part;  Init  the  railroa<ls,  in  view  of  the  present 
serious  tratHc-conditions,  must  be  willing  to  experiment  on  a 
large  scale  in  order  to  determine  whether  a  greater  initial  cost 
of  the  rail,  by  either  increased  section,  special  com|m>ition,  «-)r 
both,  is  not  economy  in  the  end. 

Until  a  general  change  in  American  methods  of  rail-manu- 
facture takes  place,  it  appears  to  me,  from  the  discussion,  that 
the  proposed  standard  specitication  will,  if  strictly  lived  up  to, 
form  the  basis  of  a  contract  un<ler  which  American  mills  will 
furnish  a  safe  rail  for  export  and  one  which  will  give  ai*  long 
a  life  in  service  as  rails  of  British  make. 
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Piping  and  Segregation  in  Steel  Ingots. 
Discussion  of  the  paper  of  Mr.  Henry  M.  Howe,  p.  3. 

Secretary's  Note. — M.  Beutter  s  introductory  remarks,  being  simply  a  resume 
of  Prof.  Howe's  paper,  witli  a  disclaimer  of  the  intention  to  criticise  it,  have  been 
omitted,  and  the  remainder  of  this  contribution  has  been  somewhat  condensed, 
without  omitting  any  essential  statements. 

M.  Beutter,  St.  Etieiine,  France'^  (communication  to  the 
Secretary!) : — Professor  Howe  observes  in  §  47  of  his  paper 
that  the  fluid-compression  of  steel  diminishes  piping  by  forcing 
the  liquid  and  viscous  metal,  while  the  pipe  is  forming,  or  after 
it  has  formed,  into  the  space  so  produced,  and  proceeds  to  study 
the  different  systems  of  compression,  alluding  to  the  four  prin- 
cipal ones:  Whitworth,  Illingworth,  Williams,  and  Harmet. 

Having  now  for  many  years  had  in  use  the  last-named  pro- 
cess, that  of  M.  Henri  Harmet,  I  shall  attempt  to  explain  the 
difference  between  it  and  the  three  other  processes  named. 

The  Harmet  process  does  not  diminish  or  close  the  pipe  after 
it  has  formed,  but  prevents  it  from  forming ;  and  I  may  add  that 
it  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  which  produces  this  result. 

It  is  true  that  the  Whitworth  process  diminishes  the  interior 
hollow  by  localizing  it  around  the  central  axis  of  the  ingot, 
which  is  afterwards  removed  by  trepanning  the  hollow  forg- 
ings  for  which  this  process  has  been,  I  believe,  always  exclu- 
sively used.  The  Illingworth  and  Williams  processes,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  are  applicable  only  to  small  ingots,  of  necessity 
allow  the  pipe  to  form,  or  (to  use  the  expression  of  Professor 
Howe)  they  allow  the  surface  of  the  lake  of  liquid  steel  to 
sink  into  the  interior  of  the  ingot,  since  they  involve  waiting 
a  certain  time  before  compression,  so  that  (in  the  case  of  the 
Williams  process)  the  ingot-mold  can  be  opened  without  dan- 
ger, or  (in  the  case  of  the  Illingworth  process)  so  as  to  avoid 
the  risk  that  the  steel  may  enter  the  grooves  produced  by  the 
removal  of  the  distance-bars.     During  the  time  required  for 


*  Chief  f.ngineer  at  the  Fonderies,  Forges  &  Acieries  de  St.  Etienne. 
t  Keceived  .Jan,  25,  1907,  and  translated  by  Franck  K.  D.  Acland. 
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tlie  foniiation  »>f  tliu  exterior  skin  of  tlie  ingot  the  level  of  the 
interior  lake  of  steel  has  certain!}'  sufficient  opportunity  to 
sink;  and  compression,  ultimately  applied,  by  either  the  Illing- 
worth  or  the  Williams  process,  can  result  only  in  raising  more 
or  less  the  level  of  this  lake  into  the  hollow  parts  already  formed 
above  it.  But  it  is  also  certain  that  this  liquid  lake,  as  it  ebbs 
from  its  banks,  will  have  deposited  upon  it  impurities,  which 
may  afterwards  i>revent  the  intimate  combination  of  the  mass 
with  the  new  steel  which  will  subsequently  rise  over  them. 
Ingots  so  produced  may  possibly  appear  perfectly  sound,  but 
will  certaiidy  present  a  zone  of  weakness,  corresponding,  in 
the  imat'erv  of  Professor  Howe,  to  the  banks  of  the  lake  of 
steel  at  its  different  levels,  or  the  pocket  which  has  been  al- 
lowed to  form  and  afterwards  closed.  Professor  Howe  clearly 
shows  that  the  operation  of  compression  ought  to  commence 
as  soon  as  possible  after  casting,  so  as  not  to  allow  the  level  in 
this  lake  to  fall  and  then  again  to  be  forced  back — such  a 
movement  of  the  steel  beini;  clearlv  detrimental. 

This  evil  does  not  exist  in  the  Ilarmet  process,  which,  as  al- 
ready explained,  does  not  close  uj»  a  pocket  already  formed,  but 
prevents  its  formation  by  ejecting  the  lateral  compression  of 
the  metal  immediately  after  casting.  By  reason  of  the  conical 
form  of  the  ingot-mold,  it  is  not  necessary  to  open  the  mold  in 
order  to  commence  operations,  and  consequently  to  wait  until 
an  exterior  skin  or  crust  is  formed,  during  which  <lelay  an 
interior  hollow  has  begun  to  be  developed.  In  our  own  prac- 
tice we  have  foun<l  that,  witli  certain  liard  steels,  it  is  practi- 
cable an<l  advisable  to  begin  compression  by  forcing  the  ingot 
through  the  mohl  while  casting  is  still  going  on.  In  the  steel- 
works at  St.  Etienne,  an  ingot  is  rejected  as  bad,  if  for  any 
reason  the  operatioj)  of  compression  was  not  commenced  upon 
it  at  once,  even  though  it  is  possible  that  such  an  ingot  might 
not  sliow  a  pipe  or  pocket  if  a  section  were  made  of  it.  This 
point  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  1,  representing  the  photograph  of 
an  ingot  sectioned  througli  its  h^ngittnlimd  axis.  In  order  to 
j>roduce  tliis  result  we  intentionally  waited  some  time  after  the 
casting  before  commen<ing  compression,  doing  our  utmost  to 
bring  about  conditions  similar  to  those  pn)duced  by  the  Illing- 
worth  and  Willianis  processes,  which  cannot  possibly  commence 
compression  at  once.      When  sectioned,  tljis  ingot  appeared  to 
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be  perfectly  sound  ;  but,  after  a  treatment  witb  acid,  the  shape 
of  the  primary  \n\K\  afterwards  tilled  with  metal  forced  into  it 
by  compression,  was  very  clearly  revealed.  The  photograph 
shows  also  that  the  whole  axis  of  the  ingot  has  been  subjected 
to  an  upward  movement  of  the  liquated  metal  towards  the  pipe 
at  the  top.     The  axis  of  the  ingot  remains  porous,   and  the 

treatment  by  acid  reveals  perfectly  the 
manner  in  which  the  metal  flowed. 

Ingots  compressed  by  the  Harmet 
process,  in  which  the  pipe  is  never  al- 
lowed to  be  produced,  show,  after  treat- 
ment Avith  acid,  a  remarkable  solidity 
and  compactness,  without  any  trace  of 
a  zone  of  weakness.  This  Harmet  proc- 
ess continually  keeps  the  skin  of  the 
ingot  absolutely  full,  and  even  slightly 
flowing  out  of  the  top. 

The  conclusion  of  Prof.  Howe,  that 
the  Harmet  is  less  eflfective  than  the 
Williams  process,  seems  scarcely  fair. 
His  reason  is,  that  the  latter  process 
squeezes  the  ingot  at  the  center  of  its 
length  only,  thus  allowing  the  metal  to 
rise  more  readily,  in  order  to  fill  the 
void  above. 

But  since,  in  the  Harmet  process,  the 
ingot  is  kept  always  full  and  compact, 
tlicrc  must   be  an  advantage  in  squeez- 
ing it   uniformly  and  at  all  times  over 
its   whole    surface,    utilizing   fully   the 
wedge,   due   to  the  conical   mold,   and 
thereby  energetically  compressing    the 
metal   to  its  center,   so  long   as    there 
remaiiiH  a  Kiiigle  drop  of  liquid  steel—thus  producing,  in  con- 
sequence, ingots  alwolutely   liomogeneous  and  compact  from 
center  to  Hurface,  and  from  top  to  bottom. 

Ingot*  produced  by  this  process  are  not  only  physically 
WiuncI,  without  any  interior  hollows,  but  also,  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  chemically  homogeneous.  Lirpiation  is  not  produced, 
Wcause  the  procens  furnishes  the  chief  conditions  specitied  liy 
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Prof.  Howe  liiinselt'  a;*  beiiiir  Ufeessary  to  prevent   tliis   plic- 
nomeiion. 

Professor  Howe  points  out  as  tlit*  means  to  avoid  lii|uatioii : 
(1)  casting  at  l«n\  temperature ;  (2)  eastintr  small  iuijots;  and 
(3)  employing  thick  molds,  not  lined  with  sand,  and  pre- 
heated. The  temjierature  at  which  steel  is  cast  is,  and  should 
l>e.  independent  of  the  method  of  compression  employed,  hut 
hoth  the  other  conditions  mimed  arc  fiiltillcd  in  the  Harmet 
process.  In  fact,  thanks  to  the  ahsolute  soundness  of  the  ingots, 
produced  hy  tremendous  squeezing  in  the  passage  of  the  metal 
through  the  conical  mold,  it  is  j>ossihle  to  produce  from  our  com- 
pressed ingots  furgings  such  as  onlinarily  require  the  casting  of 
larger  ingots,  and  thus  to  dispense  with  much  of  the  heat-treat- 
ment and  forging  required  to  put  into  proper  molecular  condi- 
tion ingots  wliich  have  not  heen  so  compressed.  Finally,  the 
molds  used  in  the  ]irocess  are  necessarily  thick,  on  account  of 
the  enerirv  which  thev  have  to  transmit.  Tliev  cool  verv  rap- 
idly:  and  it  is  our  common  practice  to  assist  this  rapi<l  cooling 
with  water,  which  pours  continuously  ilown  tlie  mold  and  over 
the  lioops  which  reinforce  it.  ?Vom  hoth  jMiints  of  view — 
namely,  that  of  piping  an<l  that  of  liquation — the  Harmet  pro- 
cess thus  tills  all  the  conditions  desire<l. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Whitworth  process  attacks  the  in- 
got in  the  direction  of  the  length,  in  which  it  must  present  its 
greatest  resistance:  causes  it  to  he  distende«l  outwards  from 
the  center,  in  a  lined  mold  which  does  not  assi.st  the  cooling; 
and  results  in  producing  ingots  in  which  the  axis  is  unsound, 
ami  which  are  usetl  only  for  hollow  forgings:  whereas,  the 
Harmet  process  attaiks  the  ingot  throughout  its  length  with 
the  whole  lateral  cH'ort  resulting  from  a  conical  nudtl,  and, 
thanks  to  the  thick  iron  mold,  which  cools  very  quickly,  pro- 
duces ingots  sound  ami  perfect  thnmghout,  and  availahle,  willi- 
out  wa«te,  for  forgings  of  the  highest  <|uality,  such  as  arnior- 
plates,  guns,  shells,  and  ctunplicated  cranks. 

Tin*  foreir(»ing  statements  and  claims  are  not  made  u|H>n  thef>- 
retical  grounds  <»nly,  hut  can  he  veritietl  hy  the  reconU  of  daily 
practice  at  the  steel-w»»rks  of  St.  Ktienne  and  i»ther  Kun>|K*an 
cstahlishments  where  thousands  of  ingots,  widely  known  for 
their  homogeneity,  have  been  regularly  manufactun'd  hy  thU 
process  for  nuniy  years  past. 
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Henry  M.  Howe,  Xow  York,  X.  Y.  (communication  to  the 
Secretary "*=): — >rr.  Beutter  has  completely  missed  the  point  of 
my  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  methods  of 
compression.  I  refer  him  to  the  iirst  paragraph  of  §  62,  which 
I  think  states  the  matter  clearly,  especially  if  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  $$  GO  and  61,  pp.  91  to  93. 

But  perhaps  I  may  recapitulate  the  matter  by  saying  that 
what  I  was  discussing  was  the  efficacy  with  which  we  could 
make  use  of  the  pipe  itself  as  a  receptacle  into  which  we  could 
lift  the  segregate.  I  pointed  out  that  in  order  that  the  pipe 
should  be  most  effective  for  this  purpose,  we  should  leave  the 
pipe  itself  uncompressed,  so  as  to  leave  it  open  to  receive  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  segregate.  Compared  with  Williams's 
method,  Harmet's  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  diminishes  the 
pipe,  not  alone  through  lifting  the  segregate  into  it,  but  also  by 
narrowing  the  upper  part  of  the  ingot,  which  contains  the  pipe, 
or  at  least  which  would  contain  the  pipe  were  the  pipe  allowed 
to  form.  By  as  much  as  it  thus  narrows  the  upper  part  of  the 
ingot,  by  so  much  does  it  diminish  the  size  of  the  receptacle 
into  which  the  segregate  may  be  lifted,  and  by  so  much  does 
it  lessen  our  power  to  lift  the  segregate,  and  thereby  to  shorten 
that  portion  of  the  ingot  which  has  to  be  rejected  because  of 
the  segregate. 

Mr.  Kokert  W.  Hunt,  Chicago,  IlLf: — I  think  the  parties 
who  have  anything  to  do  with  commercial  steel-products  fully 
realize  the  very  great  importance  of  this  subject.  In  fact,  it  is 
one  tliat  to-day  is  staring  the  railway  world  in  the  face  wnth  a 
vital  importance.  We  read  unfortunately  often  of  railroad 
wrecks,  which  are  attributed  to  broken  rails.  In  a  majority  of 
caAes,  the  rail  is  found  to  have  Ijcen  piped.  This  piping  takes 
place  to  an  extent  much  beyond  what  we  appreciate  or  appre- 
hend ;  for  there  are  many  thousands  of  rails  in  service  which 
have  not  failed,  and  still  have  that  trouble  fully  concealed  in 
their  interior;  and  these  are  a  constant  menace, being  liable  to 
fail  at  any  time,  ['nfortumitely,  it  mejins,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  art,  a  revolution  in  rail-inaking,  if  this  thing  is 
met,  an  sooner  or  lator  it  must  Ix;. 

•  }ieii-iref\  Feb.  14,  1«.M)7. 

t  Oral  i\iHu»>'u,n  at  the  New  York  Meeting,  April,  1007. 
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At  present  the  element  which  seems  to  control  is  that  of  vol- 
ume ut'  production,  over-controlliuir  ami  over-topping  every 
other  consideration ;  and  to  say  to  the  rail-maker  that  he  must 
discard  from  25  to  83  J  per  cent,  of  his  ingots,  is  so  revolution- 
ary that  it  will  not  be  listened  to.  But  it  seems  to  me  this  will 
have  to  be  done,  unless  the  difficulty  can  be  overcome  in  some 
mechanical  or  chemical  way.  Prof,  llowc,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, suggests  one  or  two  ways  in  which  this  piping,  and  also 
the  effects  of  segregation,  can  be  minimize<l.  But,  if  again  I 
am  !iot  mistiiken,  he  does  not  give  us  a  remedy  which  would 
apply  to  rail-making.  I  think  he  suggests,  for  instance,  that  an 
ingot  shall  not  be  more  than  8  in.  in  diameter.  That,  of  course, 
is  absolutely  impracticable,  so  far  as  making  rails  is  concerned. 
It  would  attack  the  vital  condition  of  production,  and  it  would 
give  us  a  casting  from  which  we  could  never  roll  successfully  a 
100-lb.  rail,  for  instance. 

This  matter,  as  I  have  said,  is  of  the  greatest  moment.  Any- 
thing that  tends  to  throw  light  on  the  existence  of  the  disease 
must  enforce  consideration  and  help  to  bring  about  a  remedy, 
even  if  it  involves  the  cutting-down  of  pro<luction,  and  so  an 
increased  cost  to  the  consumer  of  the  manufacture*!  rail.  We 
cannot  go  on  as  we  are  doing  now.  We  have  mysterious  breaks 
in  wliich  the  rails  do  not  show  any  piping,  but  break,  appar- 
ently, without  cause.  Freijuently,  analysis  iliscloses  .segregation, 
which  jierhaps  sometimes  accounts  for  the  failure;  V)Ut  even 
that  is  not  alwavs  present.     The  cause  seems  to  mv  mind  to 

V  I  » 

date  back  to  the  physical  manipulation  of  the  steel  during  the 
process  of  manufacture. 

We  have  gone  away  absolutely  from  the  practices  and  tni- 
ditions  of  the  past;  and  the  etibrt  has  been  ami  is  to  get  the 
metal  ii]to  shape  as  (piickly.  and  with  as  few  applications  of 
power,  as  possible.  In  the  tirst  place,  the  size  of  the  ingot  has 
been  increased  ami  the  number  of  poi^ses  in  the  rolling  di»- 
creased.  If  a  stnu'ture,  when  cast  in  the  ingot,  is  very  coarstdy 
crystalline,  and  in  the  tinished  product  is  much  finer  and  more 
closely  united — the  units  of  crystallization  having  been  reduce<| 
in  size — it  is  to  my  mind  illogical  to  assume  that  we  can  get  the 
same  result  in  that  res|»ect  by  forcing  the  change  in  crystalliza- 
tion immediately,  as  by  giving  it  more  time.  We  may  eflect 
some  change  in  character,  but  is  it  not  easy  to  appreciate  that 
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tlu'  physical  jtroporties  and  the  strength  of  structure  may  differ? 
Whether  we  can  realize  it  or  not,  it  is  true.  We  have  had  dur- 
iuiT  the  past  tew  years  an  illustration  which,  to  my  mind,  em- 
phatically demonstrates  it.  There  is  a  rail-mill  and  steel-w^orks 
on  this  continent  which,  after  becoming  superannuated,  and 
standing  idle  many  years,  was  purchased  and  rehabilitated, 
and  is  now  running.  This  plant  is  nearer  the  character  of  the 
works  of  25  or  30  years  ago  than  any  other  in  existence  on  this 
side  of  the  water.  They  re-melt  the  iron  in  cupolas;  and  the 
small  size  of  the  converters,  the  weakness  of  the  blooming-mill, 
etc.,  necessitate  a  slow  reduction  of  the  ingots  to  blooms,  and 
the  re-heating  of  these  before  rolling  them  into  rails;  thus 
making  the  routine  of  manufacture  closer  to  that  of  the  olden 
time  than  at  any  other  American  works.  A  certain  railroad 
has  had  in  its  track  more  than  100,000  tons  of  these  rails,  and 
quite  an  equal  quantity  of  rails  made  by  other  manufacturers, 
more  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  present  usual  course  of 
manufacture.  The  figures  of  breakages  are  in  favor  of  the 
old-fashioned  procedure,  to  the  extent  of  quite  four  to  one; 
although  it  happens  also  that  the  chemical  composition  of 
these  rails  that  have  broken  less  is  not  as  good  as  that  of  the 
others.  In  fact,  the  phosphorus  in  them  had  a  limit  of  0.085 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  0.07  per  cent.,  or  less,  in  the 
others. 

Prof.  Howe's  paper,  like  everything  else  he  has  contributed, 
has  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  demonstrates  very 
clearly  what  happens  in  casting  steel  ingots.  It  is  up  to  the 
j>eople  who  produce  to  use  this  knowledge  and  this  light.  For 
one,  I  want  to  tliank  him  very  much. 

K  very  thing  has  been  ignored  lately  for  speed.  We  must  get 
back;  and  if  mills  cannot  make  70,000  tons  of  rails  a  month, 
and  make  them  right,  somebody  has  got  to  force  them  back  to 
the  quantity  which  they  can  make  and  make  right,  or  else  let 
them  keejj  them  piled  in  their  yards,  and  not  put  them  in  the 
track  to  endanger  f)roperty,  to  say  nothing  of  human  life.  Tlie 
whole  trouble  is  not  with  the  rails,  lioad-beds,  weight  of  roll- 
ing-Htock,  Hpeed  of  trains,  counterbalancing  of  engines — all 
iniwt  be  coHBidered;  but  we  know  of  the  rail-weakness,  and  its 
correction  Hhould  not  be  delayed  while  the  other  elements  of 
the  situation  are  receivinj:  attention. 
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Prof.  Henry  M.  Howe,  Xe\v  York,  N.  \.  (coniimiincatioii 
to  the  Secretary*) : — These  words  of  Captain  Hunt,  than  whom 
none  can  speak  with  niort'  knowledi'e  and  authority  on  the 
rail-question,  are  full  of  interest,  especially  his  helief  that  the 
quality  of  the  rails  has  been  lowered  by  the  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  ingots  and  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  })asses  in 
the  rail-mill. 

As  regards  the  remedies  which  I  have  suggested  for  segre- 
gation, I  liave  had  too  much  practical  experience  in  rail-making 
to  be  caught  making  so  rash  a  suggestion  as  decreasing  the  size 
of  rail-ingots  to  8  in.  This  size  I  advised  for  special  cases  of 
"steel  of  unusual  excellenee,  such  as  high-carbon  steel  for  the 
wires  of  suspension  bridges."     (§  82  of  my  paper,  p.  10»J.) 

In  order  to  restrain  segregation  in  rail-ingots  I  would  do 
three  things:  (1)  use  aluminum  or  its  equivalent  freely;  (2) 
teem  extremely  slowly;  an<l  (3)  increase  the  <liscard.  In  order 
to  increase  the  practicable  slowness  of  teeming  of  each  ingot 
taken  by  itself,  without  running  into  the  danger  of  having  a 
heavy  ladle-skull,  I  would  teem  into  two  or  more  molds  simul- 
taneously from  the  same  ladle,  either  throui^h  two  nozzles  or 
through  a  distributing-funnel. 

As  to  cropping,  it  is  idle  to  crop  oti'  only  the  ragged  top  of 
the  ingot,  and  leave  just  below  it  the  richest  of  the  segregate, 
the  part  intowhieh  the  phosphorus  has  been  concentrated  from 
the  whole  ingot.  Beyond  this,  I  would  have  the  inspectors 
search  carefully  for  the  segregate  in  a  specitie<l  percentage  of 
the  ingots  made ;  and  I  wouhl  give  an  upper  limit  for  pho?*- 
phorus  in  the  most-segregate*!  part,  a.**  explained  in  §§78  an»l 
79  of  my  paper,  pj..  ln:i,  104. 

I  have  expressed  my  views  on  the  rail-question  more  fully  in 
an  article  in  the  Entjinetring  aiul  Mining  Journal^  vo\,  Ixxxiv., 
p.  21  (1907). 

Alfred  (*.  I.a.ne,  Lansing,  Mich,  (eommunicatioti  tt>  the 
Secretary  t) : — l*rof.  Howe's  paper  on  I*iping  and  Segregatiofi 
in  Steel  Ingott*,  is,  in  my  judgment,  very  interesting  and  sui:- 
tive  to  geologists,  as  well  as  metallurgists.  For  an  igneous 
rock-mass  is  but  an  ingot,  in  the  case  of  intrusives  generally 
**  bottom  cast  "  (p.  59).     Its  general  dimennionH  an*  aUo  fixed 
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l»v  those  ol"  a  sholl  of  frozen  material,  while  most  of  it  is  hot 
and  molten  (pp.  8  and  12).  The  question  whether  rock- 
magmas  contract  or  expand  in  solidification  is  also  in  doubt ; 
and  the  same  lines  of  argument  apply  (p.  9),  but  Howe's 
explanation  (p.  12)  is  also  applicable  to  the  igneous  rocks, 
since  these  likewise  have  a  tendency  to  form  cavities  which 
may  remain  as  vugs  or  druses  or  be  filled  up  by  pegmatites 
or  aplites. 

I'^rof.  Howe's  discussion  of  the  location  of  the  pipe  is  also 
aj>plicable  and  the  five  factors  which  limit  the  same,  though  of 
course  in  the  case  of  igneous  rocks  the  pressure  may  be  more 
than  the  atmospheric  (p.  47).  Blow-holes  (pp.  37,  74)  cor- 
respond somewhat  to  amygdules,  and  the  ice-ingot  bubbles 
(p.  75)  to  pipe-amygdules.  The  migration  of  metals  below 
the  melting-point  (p.  48 — also  described  by  Dr.  Koenig 
before  the  Lake  Superior  Alining  Institute)  is  obviously  im- 
portant in  the  science  of  ore-deposits.  The  walls  of  the  pipe, 
sometimes  smooth  and  sometimes  lined  with  crystals  (pp.  50, 
51,  54,  55),  might  also  be  matched  among  the  cavities  in 
igneous  rocks.  Druses  of  crystals,  continuous  with  those  mak- 
ing up  the  igneous  rocks,  have  been  described,  for  instance,  by 
I'atton.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  there  is  sometimes 
(pp.  54,  55)  a  sort  of  transition-zone,  well  shown  by  the  meli- 
lite  slags  of  the  copper-country,  in  which  crystals  occur  with 
rounded  faces,  and  heavily  charged  with  cavities.  The  crys- 
talline forces  of  the  mineral  have  been  able  to  distort  the 
round  shape  of  the  drop  somewhat,  but  not  perfectly  to  free  it 
from  its  mother-liquor.  The  "  pine-tree  "  crystalline  growths 
(p.  54)  find  frequent  analogues  in  what  are  known  as  arbor- 
e»cent  forms  in  rock-forming  minerals. 

The  discussion  of  segregation,  its  causes  and  its  restraining 
factors  (p.  77),  has  an  obvious  application,  almost  word  for 
word,  to  magmatic  segregation.  For  instance,  the  segregation 
of  the  heavier  augite  in  the  ash-bed  ]>orphyrites  is  below  the 
center,  as  in  the  ice  ingot  (p.  68).  l>ut  when  Prof  Howe 
come«  to  discuss  the  effect  of  the  rate  of  cooling,  I  do  not  think 
that  he  has  fully  given  due  weight  to  the  i)088iblc  effects  of  the 
temfKTature  of  pouring  relative  to  that  of  freezing;  and  it  is 
alon^  this  line  that  I  venture  some  suggestions  which  may 
have  value  for  hirn  and  his  readers. 
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In  the  theory  of  cooling  and  its  etteet  on  i^ruin  which  I  have 
developed/  the  essential  [joints,  other  thinirs  lieint^  equal,  are 
these:  that  the  slower  the  coolinsc  the  coarser  the  irrain;  that 
the  slowest  rate  of  cooling  at  the  time  of  freezing  might  he  at 
the  center  or  at  the  margin  or  somewhere  hetween  ;  that  this 
depends  most  directly  on  the  country-rock  (or  mold-),  the  dis- 
tance to  which  the  same  is  atfected  (whether  sand  or  iron 
molds),  the  temperature  of  solidification  (or  freezing),  and  the 
initial  temperature  (or  that  of  pouring).  It  may  easily  !»e  that 
in  considerahly  superheated  magmas  (ingots),  or  those  in  which 
the  country-rock  is  already  h(>t  and  a  poor  conductor  (a  mold 
already  heated,  or  made  of  a  non-conductor,  such  as  sand), 
the  locality  of  slowest  cooling  at  the  time  of  freezing  will  be 
somewhere  near  the  margin.  In  fact,  it  may  have  any  posi- 
tion, accor<ling  to  circumstances.  Ilence,  the  center  or  a.xis  of 
the  ingot  may  j>os8ihly  be  cooling  much  more  rapitlly  than 
(»ther  parts,  at  the  time  of  freezing.  These  relations  are  illus- 
trated by  curves  of  cooling,  which  I  have  elsewliere  puhlished. 
If  this  be  true,  those  of  Prof.  Howe's  statements  which  imply 
that  the  center  must  necessarily  cool  more  slowly  than  the  outer 
part  (p.  13,  ;i  ~  •  p-  -^»  l"^t  paragraph;  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  discussion  of  segregation  from  p.  77  on)  must  be 
qualitied,  or  modified.  It  seems  to  me  quite  [tossible,  for  in- 
stance, that  in  the  case  of  Fig.  28  (p.  74)  tlie  ring  of  blow- 
holes might  he  due  t(»  the  fact  that  that  was  the  ring  of  slowest 
cooling,  and  that,  both  at  tlie  margin  and  at  the  center,  the  cool- 
ing was  too  fast  at  the  time  of  treezing  to  alh»w  the  gas  to  become 
disentangled.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  possihle  that  segregatitin 
may  take  place  up  to  the  distance  from  the  nntrgin  which  is 
that  of  the  zone  of  slowest  cooling,  while,  from  this  on,  the 
more  rapid  cooling  at  the  time  of  freezing  miglit  tendtoclieck 
the  continuance  of  this  action,  as  is  already  brought  out  by 
I'rof  Howe  (pp.  82-85).  This  would  account  for  some  of  the 
contradictory  evidence    cited    h\    him    (j»p.   86-88).       I    have 

>  Report  (^  the  OrulogieaJ  Surrey  of  .\firMi*faH,  rol.  vi.  (1803-97  I  ;  Fifth  mnt\  Sixth 
Annuiil  RefftrU  of  tkt  State  OeologiM  of  Mieki^tn  ( 190:1,  1904).     S««  alau  llui 
Ihf  Oeolff:      '   ^       ■  t  .1.  vol.  xiv..  pp    ""  ■      UKJ  (19U3>;  Jomrmai  <y  t^^ 

Cunadian  ix.,  pp.  "JHl  l*i  - .  '•!. 

'  In  thi'«  pajMa((r,  thi*  phmmm  in  inrrnthriMt  arv  intrmlril  to  intlicate  th«  ooodi* 
ti<>n!i.in<l  •  xflioml  to  ihiMw  mum«nil«<l 
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oalled  attention  to  possible  cases  of  this  cliaracter  in  the  paper 
tor  the  Canadian  Institute.^  The  essential  thing  to  remark  is, 
that  in  considering  such  evidence  as  that  of  the  temperature  of 
pouring  (§57,  p.  86),  the  superfusion  ratio  is  a  most  important 
tactor,  without  knowledge  of  w^hich  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
discuss  the  data  to  advantage. 

Prof.  Henry  M.  Howe,  Xew  York,  N.  Y.  (communication 
to  the  Secretary*): — The  points  of  likeness  to  which  Dr.  Lane 
calls  attention,  between  the  solidification  of  metallic  ingots 
and  that  of  rock-masses,  are  full  of  interest.  I  have  elsewhere 
examined  these  resemblances,'*  and  in  my  lectures  I  have 
always  insisted  on  them,  and  found  them  very  eftective  in  fix- 
ing the  students'  attention. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  Dr.  Lane  can  have 
thought  that  I  asserted  or  implied  that  the  cooling  of  the  center 
in  the  act  of  freezing  is  slower  than  that  of  the  outside.  Why, 
the  very  essence  of  my  explanation  of  the  formation  of  the  pipe 
is  that  the  central  parts,  when  they  are  freezing,  are  cooling 
faster  than  the  outer  parts.     (§§  9,  10  and  11,  pp.  14-16.) 

In  their  solidification,  steel  ingots  differ  in  one  very  impor- 
tant respect  from  rock-masses — viz.,  that  the  steel  ingot  is  cast 
when  oidy  very  slightly  above  its  freezing-point  into  a  mold 
which  is  habitually  cold,  so  that  the  outer  layers  begin  to 
freeze  almost  instantly,  and  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  solidi- 
fication, their  cooling  must  be  much  faster  than  that  of  the 
central  parts.  I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Lane  that,  when  the 
central  parts  in  turn  come  to  freeze,  they  may  be  cooling 
faster  or  they  may  be  cooling  more  slowly  than  the  outer  parts. 
If  they  are  cooling  faster,  a  pipe  should  form;  if  more  slowly 
than  the  outer  parts,  the  ])ipe  should  l)e  absent,  as  it  very 
often  ifl. 

What  I  was  trying  to  do  was  to  explain  how  it  comes  about 
that  the  pipe  forms,  and  I  pictured  the  conditions  which  lead 
to  itfl  formation,  among  them  the  faster  cooling  of  the  center 
than  of  the  out«ide  at  the  time  when  the  center  is  freezing.  I 
by  no  meanH  intended  to  imi)ly  that  this  pipe-forming  condi- 
tion, which  18  essential  to  pipe-forming,  must  always  exist.     T 


•  JfmnuU  fpfthe  Cnnudian  Minirtff  Tmfituie,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  210  to  217  (1906). 
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might  iiicked  liave  done  well  to  affirm  that  it  iiee<l  not,  though 
that  would  have  been  foreign  to  the  argument  hefore  uk. 

When  we  turn  to  segregation,  the  important  matter  is  not 
the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  central  partrj  at  the  time  of  their 
freezing,  but  the  fact  that  their  freezing  occurs  later  than  that 
of  the  outer  parts:   not  rapidity,  but  prinritv. 

Alfred  C.  I^ane,  J^ansing,  Mich,  (communication  to  the 
Secretary*): — The  misunderstanding  of  the  im|>licatioii  of 
certain  sentences  of  Professor  Howe's  paper  is  not  so  much  to 
be  regretted,  since  it  has  drawn  out  the  valmible  an<l  clear 
supplementary  statement.  I  di«l  not  know  ennugli  about  the 
technicjue  of  steel-ingot  casting  to  take  for  grante<l  that  the 
ingot  is  "  cast  when  only  very  sligiitly  above  its  freezing-|Hjint,'' 
but  had  supposed  that  the  amount  of  excess  of  temperature  or 
superfusion  might  be,  as  it  is  competent  to  be,  au  important 
factor. 


Laboratory   Experiments  in   Lime-Roasting  a  Galena- 
Concentrate. 

Disiiis-ioii  of  ilu-  l';ij.«r -.1   H.  «  ».  Hi>finfln,  R,  P.  KeyiiolUii  nn«i  A.  L.  Wdla, 

George  A.  Packakp,  liosion,  Mii>s.  (communicaiit)n  to  the 
Secretary t): — The  very  interesting  results  obtained  by  Tnif. 
Ilofman  and  liis  assistants  came  to  my  attention  when  !  had 
temporarily  a.ssume<l  charge  of  the  metallurgical  department 
of  the  Missouri  School  of  Mines,  and  had  found  it,  {tending  the 
completion  of  a  new  buihling,  lacking  u  furnac*e  in  which  to 
roast  ore  preparatory  to  the  customary  lead  bliMt-furnaee  run. 
An  attempt  at  lime-roasting  had  been  already  determined 
u{>on,but  the  use  of  a  charge  which  would  make  a  slag  «»f  defi- 
nite composition  was  a  new  i<lea.  The  results  tbllowing  wert? 
obtained  l»y  Messrs.  Aubrey  Fellows,  .1.  C\  lA>ng,  K.  U,  Waf»h, 
and  I)r.  T.  C  Tseung,  under  my  sui»ervision.  It  is  regretted 
that  the  data  are  not  more  complete;  but  the  work  was  d<  •  . 
simply  incidental! •   •      «curing   '^  '    ,r.  :^,  i      ►,.   (^^f  ||,^,  |,|„,i. 
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furnace,  with  no  idea  of  obtaining  any  results  of  especial  in- 
terest. It  is  submitted  because  of  the  metallic  lead  obtained, 
no  notice  of  wliich  has  been  seen  elsewhere. 

The  ore  was  an  aggregate  of  several  lots  of  concentrates,  ap- 
parently from  Missouri  ores.  The  analysis  follows,  with  that 
of  the  limestone  and  sandstone  used,  as  far  as  made :  Ore, 
Si6„  3.04;  Fe,  0.77;  CaO,  2.53:  Pb,  68.74;  Zn,  5.77;  S,  13.9 
per  cent.:  limestone,  Si02,  1.0;  CaO,  54.35  per  cent.;  sand- 
stone, SiOj,  99.8  per  cent. 

The  converter  was  made  in  the  shops  from  a  sheet  of  No.  14 
iron  riveted  in  the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone,  20  in.  in  diameter 
at  the  top,  15  in.  at  the  bottom  and  22  in.  high.  A  grate  of 
Xo.  8  iron,  17  in.  in  diameter,  with  130  f-in.  holes  placed  at 
about  1.25-in.  centers,  was  held  in  place  by  the  shape  of  the 
converter  about  4  in.  above  the  bottom.  This  converter  was  set 
over  a  low  brick  flue,  9  in.  square,  into  the  bottom  of  which  air 
was  delivered  by  a  1.5-in.  air-pipe.  After  the  first  run  the  air 
was  supplied  by  a  Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon  compressor  having  an 
8-in.  stroke  and  a  13-in.  cylinder,  running  120  to  132  rev.  per 
min.  All  of  this  air  passed  through  the  ore  excepting  w^iat  a 
O.o-in.  pipe  would  deliver  to  the  hood  to  carry  off  the  fumes  by 
forced  draft. 

The  arrangements  for  starting  the  roast  were  the  same  as  de- 
Bcril^ed  hy  Prof  Hofmar.,  excepting  that  coke  was  used  in  place 
of  charcoal  in  the  first  run. 

The  first  charge  was  made  up  of  229  lb.  of  ore  with  20  per 
cent,  of  limestone  and  20  lb.  of  silica,  giving  a  silicate  degree 
of  oxygen  of  base  to  acid  of  1.6  to  1.  Ore,  lime,  and  siHca 
were  mostly  of  3-mm.  size,  liut  all  contained  perhaps  10  per 
cent,  of  larger-sized  slab-shaped  [»ieces  which  had  passed  the 
rolls  set  to  J  in.  Coke  was  used  in  place  of  charcoal  for  start- 
ing the  reaction.  In  this  case  the  air  was  supplied,  through  a 
connection  with  a  furnace-tuyere,  from  a  Xo.  1  Baker  l)lower, 
and  not  over  4  in.  of  water-pressure  was  obtainable. 

.Sulphurou.H  fumes  were  evolved  slowly  and  the  total  time  was 
about  2  hr.,  through  but  little  sulphur  was  noticeable  after  35 
rnin.  Kxamination  of  the  resulting  mass  showed  it  to  be 
only  partly  sintered  and  but  15  per  cent,  of  the  sulphur  elimi- 
nated. Evidently  finer  crushing,  more  blast,  or  some  other 
change  was  necessary.    After  picking  ofi  all  the  adhering  coke 
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this  whole  iiia.ss  was  now  re-cruslic«l  to  3-nim.  size,  and  again 
charged  into  the  converter,  the  compressor  supplyini^  air  for 
the  second  run.  The  oidy  difference  in  composition  between 
this  and  Xo.  1  was  the  small  amount  of  sulphur  expelled,  and 
an  increase  of  perhaps  50  per  cent,  in  the  limestone  from  that 
used  under  the  tirst  charge  which  a«lhered  to  the  sintered  mass 
and  was  re-crushed  with  it.  The  result  showe<l  the  sulphur  in 
the  charge  reduced  to  2.G  per  cent.,  hut  a  large  amount  of  me- 
tallic lead  was  obtained.  This  was  not  separated,  but  was  esti- 
mated to  be  equal  to  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  lead  in 
the  charge. 

A  series  of  ixpfrinieiits  was  now  undertaken  with  a  view  to 
obviating  this  dithculty.  While  it  is  jKjssible  that  the  lead 
might  be  reduced  by  the  action  of  lime,  it  seemed  probable 
that  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  silica  present,  about  8  per 
cent.,  the  reactions  were  those  of  the  "  roast  and  reaction  pro- 
cess," the  lead  sulphate  and  oxide  reacting  with  the  sulphide 
to  give  metallic  lead.  These  experiinent.4  were  carried  on  in  a 
clay  crucible  similar  to  that  used  by  l*rof.  Hofinan,  and  1  kg. 
was  the  unit  of  ore  used. 

Series  A  was  run  with  low  silica,  about  !♦  per  cent,  of  the 
charge,  and  40  per  cent,  of  limestone,  having  an  o.\ygen  ratio 
of  base  to  acid  of  1.5  to  1.  The  pressure  varie<l  from  2  in.  to 
8  in.  of  water.  The  amount  of  lead  obtained  in  the  metal- 
lic form  on  a  lOO-mesh  sieve  varied  from  0.11  to  2.85  |»ereent. 
of  the  total  lea<l  present,  the  highest  with  tlie  lowest  pressure. 

Series  15  was  run  with  low  silica,  about  9  |)er  cent,  of  the 
charge,  but  oidy  liO  per  cent,  of  limestone  added,  giving  ap- 
proximately a  singulo-silicate  ratio  when  the  lime  in  the  ore  is 
included.  The  result  wai*,  from  1.43  to  8.03  per  cent  of  the 
total  lead  was  (obtained  in  metallic  form,  but  in  this  cane  the 
liighest  per  cent,  was  olitaiiied  with  the  highest  pressure. 

Series  C  was  run  with  high  silica,  17  per  cent,  of  sandstone 
added,  and  enough  lime  to  give  a  singult^-silicate  nitio,  inclucl. 
ing  the  silica  and  lime  in  the  ore.  In  this  series  no  metallic 
lea<l  was  obtaine<i. 

A  single  additional  experiment,  with  12  per  cent,  of  nand- 
stone  added  and  limestone  projM>rtione«I  as  in  serici*  C  irave 
0.39  per  cent  of  metallic  lead  on  a  li^O-niesh  screen. 

The  amount  of  sulphur  eliminated  varied  in  the  te«t«  from 
VOL.  xxxvni.— A7 
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48.8  to  75.5  per  cent.,  though  it  was  below  61  per  cent,  in  only 
two  out  of  ten  runs.  Our  results  in  this  connection  seem  too 
variable  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  conclusions  as  to  the  effect  of 
varying  pressure,  especially  in  the  cases  where  metallic  lead 
was  obtained.  The  same  condition  seems  to  exist  in  the  results 
published  by  Prof.  Ilofman.  Thus  4,  4a  and  4b,  using  10-,  2- 
and  10-in.  pressure  respectively,  show  less  variation  between 
the  tirst  10-in.  pressure  and  the  2-in.  than  between  the  two 
having  the  same  pressure.  In  our  series,  with  no  lead  formed 
and  pressure  being  3.6,6  and  9  in.,  w^e  obtained  an  elimination 
of  61.9,  65.9  and  73.8  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  but  working  in  these 
small  crucibles  it  seems  possible  the  amount  of  charcoal  pres- 
ent at  the  start  might  affect  results.  We  might  also  add  that 
the  desulphurization  was  quite  as  good  in  series  C  wdth  high 
lime  as  in  B  with  low  lime.  But  here  again  we  have  another 
variable,  as  the  silica  was  also  increased. 

To  us,  the  most  practical  result  of  these  tests  was  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  metallic  lead,  a  result  w^hich  w^as  confirmed  by 
three  subsequent  300-lb.  charges  in  the  sheet-iron  converter, 
using  15  per  cent,  of  silica  in  the  charge. 

Our  conclusions  were,  that  with  this  ore,  with  less  than  12 
f^er  cent,  of  silica  present,  a  considerable  amount  of  metallic 
lead  might  be  obtained  ;  and  also  that  our  results  on  this  ore 
did  not  confirm  the  results  obtained  by  Prof.  Hofman  on  the 
Cceur  d'Alene  ore  as  to  the  percentage  of  lime  and  the  pressure 
giving  the  best  desulphurization.  Whether  in  working  on  ores 
very  low  in  silica  the  amount  of  metallic  lead  might  be  in- 
crea.sed  to  a  point  where  this  lead  would  be  a  product  w^orthy 
of  separation  would  be  interesting  to  know. 

11.  U.  lloi  MAN,  Jioston,  Mass.  (communication  to  the  Secre- 
tary*):— Tlie  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Packard  in 
hi»  experiments  of  lime-roasting  a  galena-concentrate  contain- 
iriL'  SiT) .  ?,:  nnd  I'b,  09  per  cent.,  bring  out  several  interesting 

In  showing  that  it  requires  tlie  presence  of  12  per  cent,  of 
silica  to  prevent  the  liberation  of  metallic  lead,  he  calls  to  mind 
a  similarity  between  the  results  of  lime-roasting  and  slag-roast- 
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iiitf  the  same  cla>rf  of  ore  in  a  liaiid-reverboraiorv  ruar-iiu^r-tar- 
nace. 

When  I  was  coiiiiectetl  with  the  Bnieltiiig-plaiit  at  Mine  La 
Motte,  Mo.,  in  1881,  it  was  neeessary  i\ot  only  to  a<ld  enough 
silica  to  the  galena-concentrate  to  obtain  a  roa«tetl  product 
with  15  per  cent,  of  silica,  if  the  separation  of  lead  was  to  be 
avoided,  but  to  give  special  attention  to  a  careful  mixing  of  ore 
and  sand,  and  to  a  thorough  rablding  while  the  charge  was  pass- 
ing through  the  furnace,  as  some  lead  would  separate  out  in  spite 
of  the  large  addition  of  sand,  if  these  two  points  were  not  at- 
tended to.  An  examination  of  the  older  analyses  of  slag-roasted 
ore  and  of  the  more  recent  ones  of  ore  that  has  been  only  ag- 
glomerated reveals  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  silica  rarely 
goes  below  15  jier  cent. 

This  intimate  contact  of  silica  and  galena  being  essential  lor 
satisfactory  work  in  the  han«l-reverberatory  furnace,  furnishes 
one  important  reason,  of  the  many  that  are  possible,  why  the 
results  in  lime-roasting  a  galena,  with  6.5  per  cent,  of  gangue, 
of  which  3  per  cent,  is  silica,  when  mixed  with  sand  may  differ 
from  those  of  a  galena-concentnite  containifig  33  per  cent,  of 
acid  gangue,  of  which  18.G  per  cent,  is  silica. 

The  idea,  suggested  by  ^fr.  Packard,  of  lime-roasting  a 
galena-concentrate  very  low  in  silica  without  the  addition  of 
siliceous  matter,  with  the  object  of  recovering  part  of  the  lead 
in  the  metallic  state,  does  not  appear  to  oti'er  any  advantages  on 
account  of  the  inherent  loss  of  lead  by  volatilization,  the  im- 
perfect elimin.itiMii  of  sulphur,  and  the  «lit^.  nlrv  of  riT-ovrring 
the  metal. 

As  soon  as  metallic  lea<l  separates  out  in  slag- roasting,  the 
fumes  passing  otl'by  the  chimney  show  this  at  once.  The  loM 
is  sufficiently  large  to  have  promptetl  the  uniform  practice  of 
avoiding  it.  Something  similar  will  cK*cur  in  lime-masting. 
Even  supposing  the  separation  of  lea<l  to  l»e  |»orniiHsible  with 
non-argentiferous  galena,  it  would  be  inadmissible  when  the 
galena  carrie<l  any  silver,  as  the  loss  in  precious  metal  would 
be  too  great. 

In  lime-roasting,  the  charge  becomes  scorified;  and  scorified 
material  gives  an  imperfect  reduction  of  lead  oxide  unti  lead 
sulphate  by  lead  sulphide;  hence  the  elimination  of  Hulphur  by 
tin-  operation  would  be  unsatisfactory. 
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There  is,  tinall y,  the  dithculty  of  separating  the  metallic  lead 
from  the  lime-roasted  ore.  While  some  of  it  may  trickle  down 
through  the  charge,  and,  after  passing  through  the  openings  in 
the  iirrate,  mav  he  removed  from  the  hottom  of  the  convertinsr- 
vessel,  the  hulk  will  remain  disseminated  through  the  roasted 
material.  As  this  has  to  he  smelted  in  the  hlast-furnace,  there 
will  he  a  decided  loss  in  lead  when  the  charge  descends  in  the 
furnace,  which  everybody  has  experienced  who  has  been  forced  to 
add  bars  of  lead  to  his  sraelting-mixture  in  order  to  keep  hot  the 
lead  in  the  crucible. 


Relative  Elimination  of  Iron,   Sulphur,  and  Arsenic  in 
Bessemerizing  Copper-Mattes. 

Discussion  of  the  Paper  of  E.  P.  Matliewson,  p.  154. 

Prof.  Henry  M.  Howe,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (communication 
to  the  Secretary*): — The  results  presented  in  Mr.  Mathewson's 
paper  are  of  very  great  interest.  Perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing is  that  shown  in  Table  I.  and  Fig.  1,  in  which  the  arsenic 
decreases  in  10  min.  from  0.22  to  0.07  per  cent.  This  is  such 
a  large  decrease  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Mathewson 
will  verify  it  by  repeating  his  tests  with  a  matte  of  similar  com- 
position. This  is  particularly  to  be  desired,  because  the  simul- 
taneous removal  of  sulphur  appears  to  be  very  small.  All 
three  blows  further  agree  in  showing  that  the  removal  of 
arsenic  is  in  the  very  early  part  of  the  blow.  The  fact  that 
the  removal  of  arsenic  then  ceases  abruptly  cannot  be  ex- 
plained completely  by  the  fact  that  the  arsenic  has  fallen  so 
low  as  by  its  lowness  to  resist  further  removal,  because  in  the 
firHt  blow  the  arsenic  becomes  stationary  at  0.06  per  cent, 
wljorea.s  in  the  third  blow  it  does  not  become  stationary  until 
it  hart  fallen  to  0.034  per  cent.  The  abrupt  ending  of  the  re- 
moval of  arsenic  is  more  likely  to  find  its  explanation  in  the 
composition  of  the  slag,  and  it  is  to  be  hoi)ed  that  Mr.  Mathew- 
Hon  will  sapplement  these  extremely  valuable  data  with  others  in 
which  the  composition  of  the  slag  at  the  same  time  shall  be  given. 

The  sudden  rise  of  arsenic  toward  the  e!id  of  the  third  blow 
I  Hup|»f>»e  must  be  referred  to  an  error  in  sampling  or  analysis. 

♦  Received  Feb.  9,  1907. 
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i|iiettinir  Co..  Tiitt);  IJ. 
Bri«juetling  procraa  of  tb-  -■,'■.•«  V, 

British  Columbia:  oeolon :  I>roUchm«n'»  «»• 
Broiif.e  jMiwder.  -^         I  " 

Bk«>u  n    K    '  •  .    I 
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Brown.  TbotuHS  Forster.  death  of,  xli. 

Bttllftin  issiunl  by  the  Institute,  xiii. 

Bar^t'ss  jrold  quartz-vein  series.  354. 

BnrlingHme.  Eupene  E..  death  of.  xli. 

Butler.  Chauneey  E..  death  of.  xli. 

Butters  Slimf-FiUer  at  the  Cyanide  Plant  of  the  Combinaiion   Mines   Company,  GoUlfield, 

yet.  (Lamb),  liii,  200-209. 
By-laws  of  the  Institute,  xxiv-xxvii. 

Cadmia  deposits  in  blast-furnaces,  value,  451. 

California:  briquetting,  603-Gll  ;  geology:  Bodie :   Vein-System  of  Standard  Mine,  343, 

3oT :  Burgess  series,  354  ;  Fortuna  series,  346-350 ;  Incline  series,  350-354  ;  Moyle 

foot-wall,  351,  355.356;  Grass  Valley,  267 ;  Mojave,  310;  Exposed  Treasure  Lode, 

310-319;  Soledad  butte,  311,  ,312;  Tehachapi  mountains,  311;  Hamilton  butte, 

314:  Standard  mine,  Bodie,  343. 
Califomia  :  Geology  of  the  Exposed  Treasure  Lode,  Mojave  (De  Kalb),  310-319. 
California  :   Vein-System  of  the  Standard  Mine,  Bodie  f  BROWN),  343-357. 
Calorific  efficiency:  of  pure  coal,  624;  decrease  in,  of  sulphur-free  pure  coal,  628. 
Cameras:  panoramic  fitted  for  topographic  mapping,  4S5. 
Campbell.  William,  Howe,  H.  M.  and  Knight,  C.  W.:  Roasting  Argentiferous  Co- 

baltSichel  Arsenides,  162-170. 
Campbell-Pittsylvania  counties,  Va.,  barite-deposits,  area,  714  ;  mode  of  occurrence. 

716;  associated  minerals,  716;  associated  rocks,  718. 
Canada  :  geology,  Athabasca  landing,  836,  837,  838,  84],  843,  844,  845. 
Cape  mountain.  Alaska,  geology,  topography,  669. 

Cape  Prince  of  Waleg,  Alaska,  Geology  and  Mining  of  the  Tin-Deposits  of  (Fay),  664-682. 
Carbon,  influence  of,  in  steel,  tends  to  prevent  blow-holes,  438. 
Carlxjn  monoxide  gas,  source,  421-425. 

Caron:  on  property  of  fused  copper,  absorbing  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide,  192. 
Car-wheels:  centrifugal  force  for  degasifying  liquid  steel  used  in  manufacture,  445. 
Casting,  conditions  of.  in  steel-ingots,  60. 
CaMting,  Conditions  of,  on  Piping  and  Segregation,  109-124. 

Oist-iron :  coalewing  lessened  by  rapid  cooling,  80;  solidification  of  molten,  80. 
CaTLETT.  Charlkh.  Barite  Associated  with  Iron-Ore  in  Pinar  del  Rio  Province,  Cuba,  Iv, 

3-'>^3.59;  Quantilatire  Field- Test  for  Magnesia  in   Cement -Rock  and  Limestone,  ]x'\, 

705- 709. 
Causea  of  Injury  to  Vegetation  in  an  I'rban  Villa  near  a  Large  Industrial  Establishment 

(FuAzr.R  ,  liii.  49H-519. 
Cayflew,  W.  .S..  Harrington,   E.  E.,   and   Hofman,   H.  O.,  Constitution  of  Ferro- 

CnproHs  Sulphiiles,  liii,  142,  153, 
^  '    '      k  and  Limestone,  QnoutHatire  Field-Test  for  Magnesia  in  (Catlktt),  70i)-709. 

<•  ^il  force  for  dtgahifying  liquid  steel  used  in  car-wheel  manufacture,  445. 

Certiflcat«  of  incorporation,  xvi. 

^  '"  sulphide  ore,  fronj  Prornontorio  mine,  743. 

*  '  '-tit-n:  in  .S^HiidinHvian  iron-ores,  784  :  of  electrolytic  copper  in  refining, 

177.  162-184. 

f  ••  •       .  •  •  ,     •  -     • 

'ftrrs:   iMhorntory-TeHtH  (.SWKET.SKR),  Iv,  236-244. 
Cbriftlania  reKion.  Norway,  clarification  of  rocks,  833;  ores,  833. 
Ckrtmi/logyof  I  ■     '   "     .ug  in  the  f'niled  Stnten  (\s(:\\A.n),  Ixi,  644-6.55, 
Cbiywicolla  in  .  ;  TreaMure  lode,  Califoriiia,  317. 

tlajr*.  Joplin  reKion,  MiMonri.  .TJ.').  .33^}. 

CLKKf.  F.  L.,  f>      f'         ;t$  of  the  .Joplin  Firgion,  Minnouri,  liii,  320-343, 
Clinrh  Valley  '-  „.,  near  Honak«r.  Va.,  729. 

nioooieter,  Venchoyle  transit  used  as.  402. 
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Coal :  aualyses.  62-'>.  62«.  632 ;  calorific  efficiency  of  pore,  624  ;  dMcription  of  IllinoU 

samples,  f»30. 
Coal,  Fare,  as  n  llaaia  for  the  CumjHiriwn  uf  Bituminou*  Coai$  (\Vui:£LI:r».  O^I-^kK. 
Coal  ash,  622. 

Coal- liriquft tint}  in  the  I'nitrd  >'tntrt    Parker^  Ix.  .V«1-620. 
Coal-mines:  Illinois:  Himrod.  •J.W);  M^jtstic.  ♦i/T  ••'in    p.-nlMHiy  No.3,630:  SanxBinon. 

630. 
Cobalt,  in  association  with  pyrrhotite.  «nuthwe6t  Vtriciuii^  6KJ,  OsS. 
Cobalt  Mineral  Are<i,  Xotes  on  •  MiLLERi  [Ixi]. 
Cobalt'Siekel  Ar»enide$  of  TemUknmiHg,  Ontario,  Can  ,   RoaHimg  o/(HoWE,  CAMPBELL. 

an<l  KnhjhT',  162-170. 
Cohaltite  [162]. 

Coear  d'Alene  district.  Idaho,  first  prodaction  of  lead-orr,  16M,  6ri2. 
Colby,  A.  L. :   Comparimn  of  American  and  Foreign  RaH'.<peciflent%ont  ^  Traiu.,  zxxTti, 

fMiO-019  :  Discussion,  liv,  916. 
Colorado:    copper-mines:    Gilpin    county.    Evergreen.  751;   geology.   387;    Evergreeii 

property.  7"»1. 
Combination    Mines  Company,  (loldirld,  Ser  ,  Puttrrt  ^time- Fitter  at  the  Cymnide  Plant  of 

(Lamb).  200-209. 

Comparison  of  American   and   Fnreuju   f'aii>-peciJtratWH*    CoLBY ..  yr«ii«.,  zzxvii,  900- 

UlUi;  Discnsjrion  i  CoLBY  .  liv.  9H». 
Comparison  of  Hituminous  Coals,  Pure  Coal  as  a  Basis  for  Ike  (WiiRELCK).  621-^32. 
Compressed-air  :  tunneling  with  aid  of,  3w,  3*<9,  390. 
C^»mpressor-  or  pnlsator-cylinders.  477. 

Concentration  of  Gold  and  ,*iUrer  in  Iron  Bottoms  (IkiLLEU)  '  Tfna.,  XXXT,  flfln-<!R.'»  .  142. 
Conditions  of  Casting  on  Piping  antl  ~  '   -m    Howe  and  SToroifTON  .  III.  IW  124. 

Constitntion  of  Ferro-Cnprous  Snip  kMAN.  ('AYri.»>f<.  ami    II ARRINuToN  .  Ilil, 

142-153. 
Constitution  of  Mattes  Produced  in  Copper-Smelting  (OiBB  and   PllM.I'i  iTrana,,  xzxvi. 

r.<k'>-6'0  .  liv.  142;  IHsmssion  i(ilBB).  liv,  913  915. 
Constitution  of  the  Inhtitute,  xviii-xxiii. 
Contact-dei»o<«its  in  the  ChriKtianin  rr?-   -    ^  ■  ' 
Converter- Matte,   Protlnctiun  of,  from    '  \cmtrates  by  Pot-Roa^istg  mmti  Swsellinf 

(  Packard),  ti:t3  «a7. 
Converters:  for  lime-roaatinj;  Kal«na-cf»ncentnite«.  12H,  129.  130. 
Cooling  'rapid  i.  effect  of,  on  »egrt-Kation  of  »ti«rl  ingutA.  ^,  n'».  114.  115. 
Copper:  effect  of  di^olveil  gas  on  specific  gravity  of.  19U ;  eteetnJytie,  :»• 

chemical  changes,  177;  conductivity.  144  147;  orcurrrncr,  274 ;  ovn,         ..    . 

195:  re/iHing:  studie*  in.  172  1h4  :  teoaile  strrngth  and  rloo|iBtion,  174;  sprrifie 

gravity,  173.  174  :  tesU.  187.  196;  rrflaing-experiroenU  in  revrrbrratory  furnace. 

1H9. 
Copper:  Stwiy  in  Reining  and  Orrrpoting  Eteeirviylie  (HorMAX.  IIaVDRX.  and  II A L* 

I.OWKI.t.   ,   ITl     IM.'i. 

Copper  Blast- Furnaces  :  Corrosion  of  tt'ater-JmekHs  i  Lkk>.  K77-tO^. 

Copper  carlKinate  in  Kxpoawl  Treaaore  lode,  California,  319. 

Copper • 

Copper'  '  r- Mattes   fmm.  hy  phi- Ifoasti*^  and  ^mrftiug 

(Packaso),  1x1,  633  <{37. 

COJT  ■  '     :  ■   ■  Ml   li..»j:t. 

I      '    ■    r 

Bnnat.  757;  Idmko:  Mackay.  While  K  ntm  iMini.  «&3  : 

Tu-  -"  ' 

t  'opprr- 1 

Copperroattcs:  analysis,  l.Vi.  I.Mi.  157.  I6f«,  lou ;  eiimiDalioaol  irvn.  Milplinr.  mmi  ar- 


Co,; 
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Copper-mines:  Coloratlo,  Gilpin  county.  Apox.  7.")!;  Idnho,  Alpine,  271 ;  Antelope, 
[271]  ;  Arctic.  271  :  Atlantic.  271 ;  Blue  Jay.  271  :  Buena  Vista,  271 ;  Cascade,  271 
Catherine,  271 ;  Continental.  271  :  Copper  Bullion,  271  ;  Cushing.  271  :  Decatur, 
271  :  I-^»stern,  271  ;  Evans.  271 ;  Farraput.  271  ;  Gen.  I^awton.  271 ;  llanialcar, 
271  ;  Hannibal.  271  :  Midwinter,  271  :  Morninjr  Glory,  271  ;  Occidental,  271,  Ori- 
ental. 271 :  racific.  271  ;  Pasha.  271  ;  Porter.  271  ;  Renms,  271 ;  Koniulus,  271;  Ste- 
phen. 271 :  Sultan.  271 :  Sultana,  271  :  Tiger,  271  ;  Wainright,  271 ;  Wellington, 
271  ;  Western,  271. 

i'orrosioHof  Wttter-Jnckets  of  Copper  Blast-Furnaces  (Lee),  Ix,  877;  Discussion  (Kent), 
878;  (Douglas),  879;  (Hixon),  882:  (Van  Arsdale),  883. 

Corrosion  of  water-jackets:  theories;  air-bubbles  on  iron,  878;  electrolytic  action, 
878;  cljeniical  action,  878. 

Cortez  gold-mine,  Nevada,  gold  in  sedimentary  rocks  [250]. 

Costs;  briquette  manufacture,  598,  G05  ;  chlorinating  gold -ores,  244 :  labor,  Alaska, 
679;  running  tube-mills,  199;  slime  treatment.  203  ;  tube-mill  linings,  197. 

Cougar  creek  and  Illecillewaet  river,  British  Columbia,  view,  862. 

Council  of  the  Institute,  annual  report,  xxxii. 

Country-rock.  Floyd  county,  Va..  688. 

Critical  velocities  of  galena  and  quartz,  234,  235. 

Crosby.  W.  O.,  Ore-Deposits  of  the  Ensteru  Gold-Belt  of  North  Carolina,  Ixii,  849-856. 

Crucible- Assay  for  Silver,  Effect  of  High  Litharge  in  (Lodge),  638. 

Crucible-converter:  for  roasting  galena-concentrate,  128,  127. 

Crucible-overiMjling  of  electrolytic  copper,  185-186;  apparatus,  186. 

Cuba:   baritc-«leposits,  3(}8. 

Cm'm  :  Barite  Associated  with  Iron-Ore  in  Pinny  del  Rio  Province  (Catlett),  358-359. 

Ct/anide  Plant  of  the  Combination  Mines  Company,  Goldfield,  Net.,  Bidters  Slime-Filler  at 
(La  MB  I.  200-309. 

Cyaniding  mill  at  Santa  Ines,  Mex.  [750]. 

Daggett.  Ellsworth,  The  Extraordinary  Faulting  at  the  Berlin  Mine,  Nevada,  liii, 
2»7-309. 

Dannemora  iron  mine,  Sweden,  781. 

Davis  barite-mine,  .Sandy  Level,  Va.  [723]. 

I>edication  exercises  of  the  United  Engineering  Society  Building,  xliii. 

D^rp-Sfa  Dredgings,  Presence  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  (Wagoner),  704. 

1>K  Kalk,  Colktenav,  Geology  of  the  Exposed  Treasure  Lode,  Mojave,  California,  liii, 
^10  319. 

I>c<ixidation  in  ladle  rs.  deoxidatioti  in  furnace,  437. 

iK-vloizite :  analvHes,  7W). 

iK.l.uriwu  of  the  SaU-Works  in  the  Colorado  Desert  by  the  Salt  on  Sea  (Blake),  Ix,  848- 
fc49. 

Drmltekman'M  Cave,  Near  Glacier,  B.  C,  Canada  (Ayres),  liii,  857-872  ;  map,  8."9  ;  prob- 
able age  of  f:avo.  875 ;  extent  of  cave,  874. 

I>evinny,  George  V„  death  of,  xli. 

Diopaide :  analysis,  288. 

D»»n,  J.  K  ,  Oh  (ifnt-n'm  of  AnriferouH  Lodes  (Trans.,  xxvii,  021)  [245]. 

\y>»u%\\\y  «ipring».  Delta  county,  Colo.,  analysis  of  water,  258. 

DocoLAH.  Jamioi.  piMcnsMioH  on  The  Corrosion  of  Water-jackets,  879  ;  Secrecy  in  (he  Arts, 
\.    ■■-   :'] 

IMII  i7.-i. 

Dryden  Wright  IjuriUvmlnc,  PitUyUania  county,  Va.,  7:J3. 

^^      '     '       '  its.  Norway.  H26-H2H, 

^'  ''.ii-(,i«-  (bpo^itH  f<f.  Norway.  827. 

Ihirango.  Mex  ,  tnapa,  735. 

Dmramgo.  }f  '•  '       "  >'/rrr.  J/jiir  (  Ll.\<  OLN  j.  7.'{4   746. 

DwioiiT,  Notice  of  Thoman  SfpfimuH  Antilin.  Iv.  406  411. 

T>yarraaiie.  [ItiZj. 
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Earth,  specific  pravity,  2«>4. 

East  river  tunnels:  uiattrials  found  in  tunneling,  396:  ithields  for.  3N),  3»2.  383.  3^4, 

'.iiiTi. 
Eastern   Gold-Belt  of  Sorth   CaroliHii.   (Pre/teponilB  of  the  (Cbohry).  S4»-«6A;  febvr»l 

geology,  8r)0-K'>l. 
Ekersund  ort'-dti»osits,  Norway.  H16-818. 
Ekstninisherj:  ore-<Uposit,  Sweden.  808. 
Electric- Air  Jhill  (Saundkbs),  Ix,  472-181. 
Electric-air  drill :   cost  of  operating.  481  ;    force  of  drill.  47!«;    i>riii<  ipn-^  of  o|MT«tioir 

47.'):  Teniple-Ingersoll,  dimennionA.  47'?;  weightM.  47~.  47TV 
Electric  conductivity  of  electrolytic  copper.  177.  179. 
Electrolytic  action  of  water  cause  of  corrosion  of  water-wn  k»  i«.  "CH, 
Electrolytic  copinr  :  analyses.  177.  l'«7.  1-9;  chemical  clianges,  177;   electric  coodar- 

tivity.  177.  IM  :   physical  and  clieniiral  diangeii.  17K,  IKl;  ttadicA  in  orrrpoling. 

l&j,  I8fi.  Irt7,  18>^.  189.  190,  191.  192;  studies  in  refining.  172;  specifir  gravitj.  173, 

174  ;  180,  181;  tensile  strength  and  elongation.  174.  l-'l. 
Electrolytic  Copper,  Befiningnud  OrerpolimffUloVMAS,  HaYDEN.  and  H\LU>WKLL).  171- 

19.->. 
Eliminntion  of  Iron,  Sulphur,  and  Ar»mie  in  Ites*rmeri:infi  Copper-Matte*    MATIIKVM>lf ), 

liii.  l.>4  l«;i  :  testx.  l.V).  l.'»iJ.  I.'xh.  i(jr». 
Elutriation  nieth(Kl  for  testing  galena  and  (|uart/  gniiiis.  222.  224. 
Etnn)ons.  S.  F. :  on  secondary  enri<hnient.  24.'». 

Engineering  specifications,  precautions  in.  as  to  piping  an-!  "ion,  99-IOH. 

Enrichment  of  Ore-Hearing  IViim,  Formation  and  i  BAXrBon  .  .i 
Eruptions  of  the  e«rth,  cause  of,  2<>4,  2fr>. 
Evans. (W'orge  Hfory,  death  of.  xli. 
Eveleth.  .1.  K..  death  of,  xli. 

Erergreen  Copper- Deposit,  Colorado  (RiTTKR).  7S1-7BS. 
Evergreen  <-op|M'r-niiiM',  .^jm-x.  (iilpiti  county.  Colo.,  TSl. 
Evergreen  orr-«lep<j«it,  ('olorado.  ;;» oNc'v   7'7 
Evergreen ite,  7'>4,  7r»5,  75«. 

Excursions  and  ent«rtainnienU.  Niw  Vurk  auttnig,  Iv:  Tor«>nlo  tuerting.  Ixii. 
ExjKjrt  iron-niin*'.  Sw«-d«'n.  79.'>. 
Exposed  Treasure  gold-mine.  Mojave.  Cal.  [310]. 
Exponed  Tveniturr  I.tntr,  Mojnrr.  Cut.,  (•'■    '  '    '  .      ; 

Extraordinary  Fanttintj  at  the  Jlrrlin  M  '7 -30ft. 

Faultinq  at  the  Herlin  Mine,  Serad.i     J»%....KTT      "•-•-• 

Faulting  in  Exi»<»*«-d  Trt-anure  hutte.  (*«lifon>  l7. 

Fay,  a.  II.,  Geolwiy  and   Miming  of  the   Tfii-/V|MMf«  •/  Ofpe  Primr*  •/  Wmtrt,  Almskm. 

Ixii.  riiJ4  Hn2. 
Ferro-cuproUN   Kulphide«:    prepAmtum,    143-14.*^:    dptrnuination   of    fH-rsinf  point 

curve,  14.'>  14H;  rf>c<ird  of  fr- 

Ferro.CnproHM  ^ulphideB.  Cnnttitul i.    .  ^  ,  .        .  .  *  I.IJk^  IUkBIXUTOJI  ).  14:f   |V1 

Ferrous  oxide,  deti-rniinatiou  of,  170,  1H2 ;  rrdartion  by  csr*»n.  437. 
Fierf»,  AIlM-rt  W  .df«th  of.  xli. 

Financial  statenimt  of  the  Institute  to  I>rr.  31.  IWM.  xBl-Xitt 
FlRSirrii.NK.  Frm<K.  An  F^rlw  InBtmue*  of  Blowhtf-lm  mthtml ' 

124   12.'* ;    Sate  on  a  I'  '    Ctti^mim  in  m  (*mk*'F^rmmft  [T^^m*.. 

Florida:  bri.|Uetting  inl     :.        JO. 
Floyd  county,  Vr„  gruMii  of  orr«.  (V? ;  feoloffj  and  |wlr««ffri|>bv 

tite  oret.  IHM  :   m  -|*»e.  tW  «W  :  Blitroftoj;.!.     ♦4^».  .   I    I-  . 

raphy  of  nickel  ••*• 

>*luld  comprnwloo  inrrraaea  •rgrrfalioo.  191. 

F/-      ' 
F.         ■ 
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Fortuna  j?old-qnartz  vein  series.  .34(>-3.')0. 

Francisco.  Cuba,  barite-deposits.  358. 

Fkazer,  Pkksikok.   liibliugraphy  of  Lnurics  io  Vegetation  by  Furnace-Gases,  liv,  520- 

555;  Sfarch  for  the  Catuiei  of  Ininry  to  Vegetatio7i  in  an  Urban    Villa  near  a  Large 

Indu.ttnal  E.stablishmetit.  liii,  498-519. 
Freezing-poiut :   determination   of    .     .     .     curve  of  ferro-cuprous  sulphides,  145- 

14N 
*'  Freezing  process"  in  tunneling.  392,  .393. 

Furnnce-iiajies,  Bibliography  of  Injuries  to  Vegetation  by  (Frazer),  520-555. 
Furnace-overpoling  electrolytic  copper,  191-192. 

Galena  :  analysis,  128;  specific  gravity  [213] ;  tests  for  velocity  of,  and  quartz  falling 
in  water.  215,  216,  217.  219,  220,  221,  223,  224,  225,  228,  229.      • 

Galena  and  Quartz  Falling  in  Water,  Velocity  of  (RICHARDS),  210-235. 

Galena-concentrate:  analyses,  936;  Lime-roasting,  126-141,  935;  Savelsberg  processes 
for  lime-roasting,  126-127. 

Garnet:  analyses.  286,  287,  288,  294,  295;  in  Floyd  county,  Va.,  692. 

Garrett.  William  Warren,  death  of,  xli. 

Gas-absorption,  phenomena  of,  shown  by  metals,  418. 

Gas-Engine  Practice  (HUBERT,  Wkstgarth,  and  Reinhardt)  {Trans.,  xxxvii,  924); 
Di»cn*ition,  [liv]. 

Gas-furnace  for  roasting  argentiferous  cobalt-nickel  arsenides,  164. 

Gas-pressure,  destructive  eflect  in  coke-furnace,  889,  890. 

Gat-Froducer  at  an  Auxiliary  in  Iron  Blast- Furnace  Practice  (Lee)  {Trans.,  xxxvii,  920) ; 
DiscusJtion  (1*1  LLOS,  Havakd,  Kent)  [Ivj. 

Gases:  analyses,  425;  of  blow-hole,  417;  from  cooling  ingots,  i20;  composition  of: 
escaping  from  molten  iron, 439;  by  drilling  foundry  iron,  439;  in  blow-holes  pre- 
vent complete  welding,  432;  in  steel,  432. 

Gasgrufve  iron-mine,  Sweden,  707. 

Gaylry  Dry-Air  Blast-Process  (Meissner)  {Trans.,  xxxvi,  201-216);  Discussion  (John- 
son .  901 ;  (Meissner),  911  ;  (Howe),  912. 

Genesis  of:  barite-deposits,  731 ;  ores,  Floyd  county,  Va.,  697. 

Genetic  and  Structural  Relations  of  the  Gold-Bearing  Formations,  851-854. 

Geological  maps:  of  Cape  Mountain,  Alaska,  670;  White  Knob  Copper-Deposits, 
Mackay,  Idaho,  27.3. 

Geological  lUlaiims  of  the  Scandinavian  Iron-Ores  (S.JOGREN),  Ixii,  766. 

Geolojry'-  concentration  and  transformation  of  rocks,  783  ;  contact  phenomena,  285- 
2y'.i:  dik«s.  .'{.V; ;  Formation  and  Enrichment  of  Ore- Bearing  Veins,  24,5-268;  genesis 
of  barite-dejKMits,  731 ;  gold-bearing  formations,  851 ;  iron-ore  in  nepheline 
•yenite,  815;  lake  and  bog  ores,  8.34  :  mineralized  veins  products  of  expiring  vul- 
canifiDj,  247;  secondary  enrichment  of  ore-bodies,  .321,322  ;  zone  of  rock-flowage, 
24fe;  Alaska:  CafK:  Prince  of  Wales,  669-674;  British  Columbia:  Deutschman's 
Cave.  (;iacier,  857;  California:  Exposed  Treasure  lode,  310-319;  Moyle  foot- 
wall.  .351,  3.7.5,  35C;  shear  faulting,  317;  Vein-System  of  the  Standard  Mine, 
Bodte,  :J43;  Idaho:  While  Knob  copper-depositH,  272;  Mexico:  Promontorio  district. 
740-747;  Sexada  :  Faulting  at  the  Berlin  mine,  297-.309  ;  stratigraphy  of  the  P.eriin 
uioe.  299:  Xorth  Carolina:  I-lastern  gold-belt,  8.50-851;  Norbotten:  Routivare, 
^^'^  •  ^  '■  province,  774  ;  Sorvay  :  contact  deposits  in  Christiania  region,  832, 

^^''  ''  -  md,  826;  Kkersund  and  Soggendal,  816 ;  Scandinavian  iron-ores  of 

the  meUmorphoHed  Cambro-Silurian  schists,  824  ;  relations  of  Scandinavian  iron- 
"^  Mowage  affiTtJ-fl  by  seismic  movements,  261  ;  Sweden:  fJriitjgcs- 

*»*  'ontact,  274;  Taberg   in  Smiiland,  811;    Virginia:    barite-de- 

p«iU,  710-733 ;  nickel  occurrence,  683-697  ;  petrography  and,  Floyd  county,  688- 
6M. 

Genton  and  Mining  of  the  Tin-IhponitH  of  (ape  Prince  of  Wales,  Alaska  (Fayj,  Ixii,  664- 
Wf2. 
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Geology  of  the  Erponed  Trfiuure  Lo<i(,  Mnjarf.  '  i/i/.i  hki     U»:  KaLB,.  Itii,  310  IS1!>. 

Geology  of  the  Virginia  liaritf-heptinta    WvTx»N  .  Ixi.  710  TTQ 

GiBB,  Allan,  Diicutnon  on  the  f'oHMtHution  of  Matte*  Frofiueetl  im  (hppfr-9mtihmf,  liv, 

913-915. 
GiBB.  Allan,  and  PiiiLr,  K.  C.  The  CitHstitutioH  of  Matu*  Prodmetd  im  f'opprr.^mtii- 

ing  {  Trnnt.,  xxxvi,  665-680)  [lir,  142). 
Glacier.  B.  f'.,  Canada:  Deutnehman'M  Care  (Aybbs),  857 -<C2. 
Glenn,  Wiiliani,  death  of.  xli. 

Gold  and  Silver,  Presence  of.  in  Deep-S^a  Ih-eilgingt    WAfiOXER).  704-705. 
Gold  :  in  crystalline  belt  in  North  Carolina.  H49  ;    in  derp-Ma  dn-ilginffv.  704-706;   la 

sea  water.  25.'{ ;    in  sedimentary  r«K-ki»,  Lisbon  Valler  roppcr-Ai-liln.  I'tah.  [250] ; 

(native)  in  Proniontorio  ore,  74').  74«»:  valui-  of,  in  pegmatite  dikni.  312 
Gold-bearinK  formations.  K^'H^tic  and  structural  n*Iations.  %'il. 
Gold-Belt:   (>re-DepoKit»nf  the  Kantern.  of  Sorth  Carolina.  M9-H56. 
Gold  field,  Xer..  Butters  Slime- Filter  at  the  Cyanide  Plant  of  the  Comhimatitm  Mif*  '••, 

pany  (Lambi,  200-209. 
Gold-mines:    California:   Bodie.  Standard    [343]:   )fojave.    Kzpoard   Trraaare.  310; 

Serada  :    Nye  county.  Herlin,  21 '7  :    Se\r   Zealand:    W  •    ;    Sorlk    C^rmlimm  : 

Franklin  county:  Alston.  <>4:  Warren  county:  .Slur,.      .  - 
Gold-ores:   analysis,  236.  237;   chlorinating  tests  for  eztrsction.  240.  341.342.  SI3; 

costs  of  chlorination.  244  ;   elimination  of  sulphur  by   roasting.  337;   leacbiui. 

2:«.  239  ;  roast  inn.  237. 
Gold-Ores:  Chlorination  of.  laboratory- Tests  i.SwKrmESi.  2J6-244. 
Graham  :  on  projwrty  of  iron  to  absorb  hydrugeo  [413]. 
Grand  Prize  mine.  Mackay,  Idaho  [274] 
Grdngesberg  and  yorbotten  iron-deposits,  791. 
''(treat  (to».san  I.*ad."  Va..  pyrrhoti" 
Grinding  iu    Tnhe-MillM  at  th.    IVaih,  Ser  Zratamd 'f\\TtKn.  \m.  \^ 

GUNTIIKK,   C.   li.   uikI     Kkmp.   .i.    i    .    M     If'-    A-   .''    '    'ppei-ltrpmtUs,   MmcKmy,    i«i«*«,    iii. 

2«i9  29f;. 
Gustavus  iron-mine,  Sweden,  7W6. 

Hallowell.  H.  R.  HorMAN,  H.  <)..  and  Haydejc.  R..  A  Stmdy  im  Htfimim^  and  (^wr* 

piding  Electrolytic  Copper,  liii.  171    195. 

I{am|>e:  on  effects  of  imparities  of  cuprous  oxide  and  of  fMM  oo  »«rlianiral  pro|»> 
erties  «.f  copper  [171] :  on  tt»»sorplioo  of  kimts  [171];  on  co^itstrorr  of  rupri90« 
oxide,  cuprous  sulphide.  an<l  »ulphur  dioxide  In  toUKh-pUrh  coppar  [IW]. 

Hanna,  (icorue  Ityron.  death  of.  xli. 

HarmetH  dnift  compre«i»lon  system  for  steel  infota.  W.  W. 

Ilarmetn  lii|uid  compresnion  by  wire  drawinit.  W. 

Harrington,  llernard  James,  death  of.  xli. 

Hakri.nutox.   E.   E..   Hor>IA.'«.  H.  O.  and  CAVrLBm.  W.  a,  CmttHmtmm  •/  fWr». 

t  'itpr<- 
Hatchet  lii  .  V 

Hauimann  :  on  T»»M«rg  in  ."^maland.  nil. 
Haypen.  R.  n  tid  HornAJi,  U.  o,  ^  .^«ny  . 

pidtug  KU  I   !**•'» 

Hearne.  Frank  J.,  death  of.  xli 
Heat 

Hematite  (mixed)  and  maKiiriite  orea.  f«we«l*a,  777. 

tt  /  •!  .  «        -       I  .  I        ,#■     -  I. 

n<iiin-. '  ^ 

H'W.tt.  <■ 

Hewitt  barltemine.  (  ampbvll  cvaotr.  Va.T8l.7W;  hartU  pockeU  lacloaMl  by  has*, 
stone.  717. 
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Heyu.  E.  :  ou  solvent  power  of  iron  lor  hyilrof;en,  41  i;   ou  absorption  of  gases  [171]. 

High  Lithiir^f,  Efevt  in  the  t'nicible- Assay  for  Silver,  (Lodge),  Ixi,  638-643. 

HlLDAtJK.  H.  T..  Minimi  Ope  rat  ion. '<  in  Xtir  York  Citi/  and  ]'iciuHy,  lii,  360-397. 

Hillanl.  Charles  J.,  death  of.  xli. 

Hiiurod  eoal-inine,  Illinois  [630J. 

HixoN.  II.  \V..  DiKvitftsion  on  The  Corrosion  of  Woter-Jacleis,  882. 

HoFMAN.  II.  O.,  Jiiscussion  on  Lime- Roust intj  ti  (iaIena-Concentrate,  lii,  938. 

HoFMAN.  H.  O.,  Caypless,  W.  S.,  and  IIarki.\(;tox,  E.  E.,  The  Constitution  of  Ferro- 
CuproH.t  Snlphiths,  liii.  142-153. 

HoFM.\x,  H.  ().,  CtKEKN  and  Yerxa,  on  modifications  in  fracture  and  microstructure 
(Trans.,  xxxiv,  ♦571-695),  172. 

HoFMAX.  II.  O..  Haydex,  R.,  and  Hallowell,  H.  B.,  A  Stiidi/  in  Refining  and  Over- 
poling  Electrolytic  Copper,  liii,  171-19"). 

HoF-MAX,  H.  O.,  Reynolds,  R.  P.,  and  Wells,  A.  E.,  laboratory  Experiments  in  Lirae- 
RwjMing  n  Galena- Concent  rate,  with  Reference  to  the  Savelsberg  Process,  lii,  126-141. 

Honorary  members  of  the  Institute,  x. 

Howard.  Karl,  death  of,  xli. 

HoWF-,  H.  M.,  J)iscn.'i.sions :  on  Relative  Eliniination  of  Iron,  Sulphur,  and  Arsenic  in  Besse- 
merizing  Copper-Mattes,  Iv,  940;  on  the  GayJey  Dry-Air  Blast- Process,  liii,  912; 
Piping  and  Segregation  in  Steel  Ingots,  liii,  3-108;  Discussion,  927,  931,  934;  discus- 
sion on  how  far  is  the  pipe  due  to  sagging  rather  than  ebbing,  46,  47,  48,  49. 

Howe,  H.  M.,  Campbell,  William,  and  Kxight,  C.W.,  Roasting  Argentiferous  Cobalt- 
yickel  Arsenides,  liii,  162-170. 

Howi-:,  H.  M.  and  Stou(;htox,  Bradley,  Influence  of  Conditions  of  Casting  on  Piping 
and  .^gregation  as  Shown  by  Means  of  Wax  Ingots,  lii,  109-124. 

Hudson  river  tunnel :  commencement,  .393,  394;  materials  found  in,  396  ;  methods  of 
working,  372,  .373;  progress  attained,  387  ;  shafts,  363. 

Hunt,  Robert  W.,  Discussions :  on  Piping  and  Segregation  in  Steel  Ingots,  928-930 ; 
on  Rolling  Iron  and  Steel  ( 'Trans.,  xxxvii.,  896)  [liv]. 

Hurley,  Thomas  J.,  death  of,  xli. 

Hydrogen  and  nitrogen:  in  what  condition  are  .  .  .  present  in  steel?  419;  are 
.     .     .     alone  resi)onsible  for  blow-holes?  419. 

Hygrometer,  bla.st-furnace  recording  instrument,  898,  899. 

Hyperite,  in  Taberg  iron-ore  deposits,  811. 

Hyperstbene  akerite,  analyses,  691. 

Idaho:  ropper-deponHs :  White  Knob,  Mackay,  269-296;  copper •  mines :  Alpine,  271 ; 
Antelope  [271];  Arctic,  271;  Atlantic,  271 ;  Blue  Jay,  271;  Buena  Vista,  271; 
(Jkacadf.  271 ;  (.'atherine,  271;  Continental,  271;  Copj)er  Bullion,  271;  (Jushiug, 
271 ;  I><r«atur,  271  ;  EaHt^TU,  271 ;  Evans,  271  ;  Farragut,  271  ;  (Jen.  Lawton,  271  ; 
Hamalrar,  271;  Hannibal,  271;  Midwinter,  271;  Morning  Glory,  271;  Occi- 
denul, /Tl;  Oriental,  271;  Pacific,  271  ;  Pasha,  271;  Porter,  271;  Remus,  271; 
RoniuluA,  271  ;  .Stephen,  271  ;  Sultan,  271;  Sultana,  271  ;  Tiger,  271  ;  Wainright, 
271;  WellingUin,  271;  Western,  271  ;  geology :  Mackay,  269,  296 ;  topographic 
msp. '/70;  Hiirfacc  map  Wiiite  Knob  copper-deposits,  271  ;  geological  map,  27.3. 

Illingworth')!  prirm  for  rompreHHing  steel  ingots,  9.'*. 

Illingwor^  ■   m  of  liquid  compression  for  steel  ingots,  93,  98. 

IlliDoia:  '  HimrfKj,  iilV);  .Majestic,  630;    Peabody   No.   3,6.30;  Sangamon, 

630. 

I'  ^  v«' in 'MTi»H,  California,  :r><J-353. 

J'        ,  i«  hmlitule,  certiflcHte  of,  xvi. 

lodeicM  to  the  TrantnrtionJi  of  the  Institute,  xiv. 

^"  '  '  ''/  Ij^nd- Mining  in  the  United  States,  \x\,  644-655. 

I 

ImjmriettO  Venation  hy  Fumnce-GaMtM,  Hihliography  of  {Frazrr),  520-555. 
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Irou,  does  solid,  absorb  aud   release  gaa««  with  changing  temperatore,  413  ;  eliniDa- 
tion  of,  sulphur  and  arsetiic.  1.>4-1(J1  ;  solveut  power  of,  for  hydrugen  ga*,  414. 

Iron  blast-furnace  practice,  44'». 

Irou-copi)er  sulphides,  nrr  Ferro-cuprous  sulphidea. 

Iron-mines :  Stcfdru  :  Alabama  [7Sy] ;  Bitpberg  [790] ;  Bolag,  [790] :  Export,  796 ;  Qaa> 
tavus,  7Nj;  CJa»«grufve,  7!*7  ;   Kru  -'»,  7M  ;   T  >• 

l)erg,  7*Jl  ;    Mossaberg   [l^M] ;    >  -,   7l»l  ;    ^        ,      .      •.. 

Kanitrall  [7tHi];  Stailberg  [784];  Svartvik  [784];  Stora  Maltuojoberg  [784];  Stcu- 
ring  [7Sj?]  ;  Tal  •         ~    •'. 

Iiun-ore:  analysis.  .   linritr  A»»ocinteil   tcitk^   in   Pinar  del  Rio  Prorimce,  Cmkm 

(Catlett),  358-359;    concentrations,  819-820;    classification    of  Swedish,  77-'» 
779;  ilfpotifs :  Kiirunavaara,  797;  Luossavaara.  797,  79H  ;  of   T 
of  N«jrlHjtt4-n,   gvoloKical-t4'|Mi);raphical   classification,   797;    y.- 
b04-l?09  ;  Norway,  8lt>-e34  ;  formed  by  magmntic  $<ijrrgation  in  haste  ermpltre*.  -•    • 
in  nepheline-syenitc,  815;  magnetic  concentration  of  ores,  Salangen,  N'r  \ 
(?^> ;  of  ArchiC'in  cryntalline  Bchists,  770-79«> ;  of  Tabcrg.  Swedt-n,  ''I.'J;  of  thr  : 
morphosed  Cambro-Silurian  schists,  8*24  ;  of  the*  porphyries  'kenitupiiyrcsi,  (9u; 
(Scandinavian)  classification,  7(r7-7t>9;  Zinc  Oxide  in  >  I'uRTKlti,  44**   IM 

IroU'Oren :  (ieolotjical  Kelntiona  «»/  ScaudtHnrian  (SjtkiRKN),  7»i»». 

Jars:  on  prehesitinp  molds  Usst^>ns  axial  segregation  of  copper«iIver  aJloy«,  "^J. 

Johansson:  on  coni{»osition  of  ore-liearing  formation,  770. 

John  Fritz  medal,  awartl  t)f,  liHi7,  li. 

Johns,  Thomas  I-Mward,  death  of,  xli. 

Johnson,  J.  E..  Jk.,  Ihtenuion  on  the  (iayUj/  Drjf'Air  hlati  ProcrtM    Trana.,  xxstH,  901- 

•-'i«r.  Hi,  ;«ti. 

Johnson,  \V.  Mc  A.,  /Vij/*ic«i/    F--i-r-  >■•    r;.,     \ht.,il,...,irtU  JtalmeiHmm/  Ti"-  Oiid*  Ui 

ti56-<j«i3. 
Johnston,  William  J.,  death  of,  xli. 
Jones,  James  F.,  death  of,  xli. 
Jopliu  district,  Missouri,  geology.  3;^i.  323. 
Joplin  Region,  Miuonri,  Ore-Depo*iU  (C'LKRt    ,  '.>'^*  343. 


Kelley  mine,  Socorrt>,  N.  M.,  4»r7. 
KkmI',  J.  F..  Rote  of  Igneous  Roeks  in  Fo> 
Oh  Ore- Deposit!  P ro*i net »  of  Expiring  I 
Kkmi',  J.  F.  and  <JrxTHKK.  <"  <•  .  T**-  II 

Kknt,  Willi  \m.  Diaenssion  ^-.  ... 
Keyes,  Winfield  .S<ott.  death  of.  xli. 
Knaffl.  F.,  patent  for  preventing  bio 
KNKiMT.  lYKIL  W..  lIoWK.  H.  M  .w 
t  oboUStekel  ArBmides,  HW  I70. 
Kmngrufa  iron-mine.  8wr<lcn  [7i<»]. 


.14  (  Trmma^  ssxl,  im  li«t.  ^*<« : 
iterlttpmsils,  Jfadvy,  li^dU,  lit. 


a  .,t,. .  I.I, I  fit  t^Z' 


Ar^rmltfeti 


UlwirccwU:  Alaska,  H79:  brJ«jtir!tr  man»»f»*-lMrr 
lAbonUorif  Krperim^tt  im  IJ^> 

htrg  Proetas  (HorMAX,   lir.i  -^ni  i»-,  ■ 

AKf>).  Iv.  105. 
iMUtrmlmrf  TttUff  Ike  ' 
Uke.  and  I"      "        -" 


1,  \  > » 
l^w  < 


14 
fUml^f  tk0t 

•^^trviti-m  im   *T»«'   %•«-'•    t**t    ^t    '"T?. 
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Leachiug  of  gold-ores.  233.  239. 

Lead:  in  granite.  Mackay,  Idaho  [27«)]  ;  in  springs  of  Rippoldsau  [257]  ;  in  Kissingen 
spring  [257] :  luetallic  from  lime-rousting  a  galeua-couceutrate,  938. 

Lead  and  zinc  region,  Missonri.  320  ;  origin  and  form,  theory  of,  325-326. 

lA»ad-carbouate  ore.  discovery,  in  Colorado.  ()51. 

Lead-mines:  Colorado:  Leadville :  Maid  of  Erin,  653;  Rosita,  650;  Virginia:  Wythe 
mines,  645. 

I^fitd-ilining,  Chronology  of,  in  the  I'niti'd  >^tates  (Ingalls),  644-655. 

Lead-ore:  Illinois:  Rosiclare,  Hardin  county,  648:  Kansas:  Cherokee  county,  650; 
Missonri:  Joplin.  620;   Xeiv  York :  Guyniard,  649. 

Lead-retiuery.  electrolytic,  tirst  one  in  United  States,  655. 

Le  Chatelier  and  Ziegler :  on  loss  of  sulphur  in  ferrous  sulphide  heated  above  melting- 
point  [144]  ;  on  microscopic  examination  of  ferro-cuprous  sulphides  [149]. 

Ledehur:  on  bottom-cast  ingots  [44] ;  on  brittleuess  of  steel  when  pickled  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  [413]. 

Lkk.  G.  B.,  Corrosion  of  Water-jackets  of  Copper  Blast- Furnaces,  \x,  877-878. 

Lehmann.  Gustavus  W.,  death  of.  xlii. 

Leiseuriug,  Walter,  death  of.  xlii. 

Lekomberga  iron-mine,  Sweden,  734. 

Lilieuberg,  N.,  Piping  in  Steel  Ingots  {Trans.,  xxxvii,  238-247),  93. 

Li  me- roasting:  definition,  116;  galena-concentrate,  test,  128,  131,  133;  methods  [126] 

Li  me- Roasting  a  Galena- Concentrate  (Hofman,  Reynolds,  and  Wells),  126-141. 

I^imestone:  analysis,  276,  720. 

Limestone-ores.  Sweden,  779. 

Lincoln.  F.  C,  The  Promontorio  Silver-Mine,  Durango,  Mexico,  Ixi,  734-746. 

LiNDOREN.  Waldemar,  Metasomatic  Processes  in  Fissure-Veins  {Trans.,  xxx,  659),  256. 

Liquation,  definition,  108. 

Liquid  compression  of  steel  ingots:  methods:  Whitworth's,  93;  Illingworth's,  93;  Wil- 
liams's. 95;  Harmet's,  95,  923,  926;  comparison  of  methods,  923-926;  relative 
effect  of  methods  in  raising  the  segregate,  96. 

Lbbon  valley  copper-fields,  Utali,  gold  in  sedimentary  rocks  [250]. 

Lf>DGE,  R.  W.,  The  Effect  of  High  Litharge  in  the  Crucible- Assay  for  Silver,  Ixi,  638-643. 

LoriilMT;.'-Hisb<rg  iron-mine.  Sweden,  791. 

I^'iig.  William  H.,  death  of,  xlii. 

Loaiaa  county,  Va.,  area  of  barite-deposits,  725. 

Macksy,  Idaho,  geology,  272-274;  topography.  270-272;  White  Knob  Copper-Deposits 
(Kemp  and  Gunther),  269-296. 

Miidd'  -mine,  Pittsylvania  county,  Vh.,  724. 

Umifn.  r.  gation  in  basic  eruptives,  iron-ores  formed  by,  809. 

Magnena:  in  Cemmt-Rock  and  Limestone,  Quantitative  Field-Test  for  (Catlett),  Ixi, 
7fJt'>-7CJ9. 

MagiK-tir  concentration  of  iron-ore,  Salangcn.  Norway,  829. 

Mainietite.  RegregationH  of  pure,  80f). 

Magn'-tite  and  mixed  hematite.  Sweden,  777. 

Maid  of  Krin  b-a/l-mine.  Leadville.  Colo.  [653]. 

Maj«~Attc  erriil.niine,  Illinoi*  [627]. 

M  "  "^  '    K.  Vos.  Jllmc-IIolfjf  in  Steel  Ingots,  j.xi.  41J  447. 

^  '  •  '"  lron-or»it.  .Salangen,  Norway,  828  ;  in  eruptive  rocks,  257 ;  influence  of, 

iu  -il.-*!,  t<;ndi»  t/i  pnvent  blow-holes,  i'.iH. 

MansBorM:  oxide  in  bant<--dejKwiu,  Virginia,  717. 

Ma|«:  tketeh-map:  of  Alaska,  W5 ;  of  DeutMchman's  cave,  859;  (r(  pyrite  and  pyrrho- 
*'**  ^''  -inia,  «H4;  Mfxicit :  Durango,  7.'35  ;   Ftri7/;jja;  showing  barite  areas, 

711 ;  o;  .    aud  arncnic-raineA,  Floyd  county,  Va.,  686;  geological:  Cape  Prince 

of  Wales.  070;  Whit«  Knob  copper-depf^its,  273;  of  tunnels  under  construction 
in  New  "S  <■■  ,/,,>.•  California:  Mojave  desert,  311  ;  Idaho:  270;  sur- 

'***-""P  ''''  ,      r-d.pf>fjit«,  271 ;  sketch-mai)  Illinois  coal-mines,  629. 
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Mashek  briquettiiiK-pre&s.  593.  594.  5&5.  59»i. 

Masliek  hriquetting-pn 

MatiiewsoN.  E.  1'.,  i:ehr  •    /.„,.    <nlj,h..r   -,.,,/     $r^..;^  ...    ru...^^ritimg 

Copper- Mattes,  liii,  1.54-161. 

Matthews,  Frederick  Willian).  <kath  of.  ilii. 

Means,  Flue-I)ii«,t  <»f  the  Furnaces  at  Iajw  Mo-.r    Va      Tr,i„M     xvW    l?ri  ill      n> 

Meas  (rarite-uiine.  Sandy  Level,  Va.,  723. 

Medals,  coniniemorative  Hecretariew',  li. 

Meetinj<s   of  the   Int^titute,    list   «»f.  fmin   ..rLMhi/ation    t..   .Tiilv.  HiOT.  xi  :   Vrtr  Y..rk 
X.  Y.,  Hi  ;  Toronto,  lix. 

MkissXER,  ('.  A.,  hiMrnssiuH  on   Tht  Uayli  y  JhyAtr  lUa  Iju.  I'll. 

.Menjhers  and  aKsmiatett :  deaths,  xxxiii,  xxziv,  xli ;   :  x  :  im  idIm  ■  .1 

during  19()7,  xxxv  ;  memlK-rship  Jan.  1,  19C;7,  xxxiii. 

Mercur.  Rolxrt  Say  re.  death  of.  xlii. 

.Mertainen  and  I'ainirova  iron-de|ioHitA,  Sweden,  806. 

Metallurgical  Rednction  of  Zine  tjjiiir,  Phjfncul  Faetorn  in  the  (JoilNiioif),  656-663. 

Mexico:  (jeology :  country-rock,  73*5 :  Proniontorio  (»ilver-%*ein,  73!>;   Pronontorio  di»> 
trict,  74«i ;  milting:  Sji-rra  .San  Francincci  »le  ('oiifl4i  district,  747. 

Mica-gabbro,  relation  of,  to  Hyenitc  and  olivine-diaba««*,  (»9:{. 

Michigan  :  bri({uetting  industry.  f!l'l-614. 

Milhr.  W.  (i..  Suten  ou  the  inlntlt  Mineral  Area  [Ixi]. 

.Milling  at  rrouiontorio  mine,  750. 

Milling-practice:  Waihi  gold-mine.  New  Zf-aland,  19t5. 

Minfrnlizetl  Vrina  Prwlucta  of  Espiring  VtdcaniMm.'iM. 

Mining  niethcMls:  I'roniootorio  mine,  Mexico,  747-749 ;  barite,  732;  in  New  York  tun- 
nel const  ruction,  .'kil. 

Mining  (PprrationH  in  .Vrr  York  City  ami  Vieinitif  (lIlI.nAGK),  lii,  %10-3$C 

Mining  rights:  Joplin  ngion,  MiMouri,  323. 

.Mi.sKouri :  briijuetting  industry. '>M  <-<-:  geoliHjy :  Joplin  region,  .'t20;  underground 
ht reams,  XV).  XW,  .CfJ,  333. 

Mitvtnri:  Ore- PepontM  :  Juptin  Rrgtvu    (  j  i  "  343. 

Moi»san  :  on  eximnsiou  of  ca.st-iron  in  Mil;  ..:.  ...^,  31. 

.M<»jave,  Cal.,  deology  of  the  Fapotetl  Trea*mre  Ijotle  ( I)K  KaI.II\  310-319. 

Mojave  des*«rt.  Califoniia.  map,  311. 

Moldenke,  Richard,  on  piping  in  iron  ntiliinf*.  •^-H. 

MosHa)>erg  iron-mine.  Sweilen,  7"  I 

NiTverhaugea  ironorc  dopoaitA.  Norway,  KiH. 

National  Fuel  Briquette  .Machinery  Co.,  Now  York.  .VO,  SOI. 

XeiUon,   H'H'  "  S'oliet  e/(  BUCKIHRIXK),  |y.  W^  4Ui ,  dialli  of. 

xlii :  on 
Nevada  :  Fanlttng  at  thr  Hertin  M*nt  i  DAoorrri,  297  30P. 
Nevada:  Cfoldfleld  Reduction  Co..  in«'     '  '  '  ••     -         •         -•-       ^       -■- 

New  Jerwey  Rriquetting  Co.,  nf  NVw  '• 
New  York  :  briipietting  ind 

Sew  York  f'tly  ami   \  irtnity.  .W.    ■        ■  --  tn  (Hll.l*«"r    .  ^•*>-^fl#i. 

New  York  UM-eting  of  the  Iii«tltUt<*.    \  '7.  lii. 

Nicroliferous  pyrrhotite,  Floyd  county,  V».«6tiS;  valae  of  ore,  68ft. 
Niccolite  [\*n\. 

Nickel-  and  arAenic-minea.  Flovd  eoanty.  Va..  map,6N6. 
Siekel,  (lecHrrmrr  of,  in   I 
Nickel-mine,  IlemhK-k,  1  .,  . 
Norbotten:  geology:    Kiirunavaara.  71C;  Luo»aavaani,  7V7 ;  Taollavaarm,  7V7 ;  Ba«* 

tivare.  PlH. 

SorboUm  anil  firtimtffKKi    i r (»n -JriMiii fa.  7TII      r<iiitat-l.«i>nr«.    NflCT  :   ffeBeaU   of  ilrtaailA. 
H03  HO"! 
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Noniiunrk  iron-iniiu'.  Sweden,  7S7. 

North  American  Coal  Hriquotto  Co..  New  York.  .'^91. 

.Vt>r/A  Carolina,  Ore- Deposits  of  the  Eastern  Gold-Belt  (Crosby),  849-856. 

North  Carolina:  geology:  Eastern  gold-belts,  850,  851;  Central  gold-belts,  852;  gold- 
mines: Fninklin  county:  Sturfress.  855;  placers,  854;  Warren  county:  Alston, 
854.  SV>;  North  Carolina  placer-mine,  85«). 

North  Dakota :  briquetting  industry,  618,  619. 

Norway:  geology:  rontact-dei>osits  in  the  Christiania  region,  8.32;  Dunderland,  826; 
Na-verhaugen,  828;  Salangen,  828.  829;  iron-ore  deposits,  816-834. 

Occurrence  of  Nickel  in  Virginia  (Watson),  Ixi,  683-697. 

Officers  of  the  Institute.  1907,  vii;  190S.  viii. 

Ofoteu  ore-deposits,  nianganiferous  type,  830. 

Oli vine-diabase,  Floyd  county,  Va.,  692,  693. 

Ore-Bearing  Veins,  Formation  and  Enrichment  (BANCROFT),  245-268. 

Ore-<ltposits :  analogous  deposits,  794-796,  803-809,  822,  823;  of  the  Eastern  Gold-Belt 
of  Xorth  t'<iro/i«rt,  849-8.56 ;  of  the  Joplin  Region,  Missouri,  .320-343;  petrology  of 
Evergreen  copper-deposits,  767;  Sweden,  origin,  779;  transformations  in  surface- 
zone.  789. 

Ort-Deposits  of  the  Eastern  Gold-Belt,  North  Carolina  (Crosby).  Ixii,  849-856. 

Ore-Deposits  of  the  Joplin  Region,  Missouri  (Clerc),  liii,  320-343. 

OruilK-rg  iron-mine,  Sweden,  791. 

Overoxidation  :  destruction  of,  436,  437;  prevention  in  open-hearth  process.  434,  435, 
436. 

Overpoling  electrolytic  copper,  185-195;  crucible-ovcrpoling,  185-186;  furnace-over- 
poling,  191-192. 

Packard.  G.  A.,  The  Production  of  Converter-Matte  from  Copper-Concentrates  hy  Fot- 
RooMting  and  Smelling.  Ixi,  633-6.37;  Discussion  on  Laboratory  Experiments  in  Lime- 
Ri/osting  n  Galena- Concent  rate,  Iv,  935. 
Paiuirova  and  Mertainen  iron -deposits,  Sweden,  806. 
Pamphlets  issued  by  the  Institute,  xv. 

Panoramic  Camera  Applied  to  Photo-Topographic  U'orA;  (WRIGHT),  Ixii,  482-497 ;  adjust- 
ment, AfiQ:  field-work,  490;  advantages  of,  496. 
Parkkk,  E.  W.,  Coal-Briqnetting  inthe  United  States,  Ix,  581-620. 
Parker  baritc-mine,  Pittsylvania  county,  Va.,  722,  723. 
PjiAt  officers  of  the  Institute,  ix. 
!  coal-mine,  Illinois,  6.30. 

i    .^: Loui.H,  death  of,  xlii. 

Penobscot  mine.  Black  Hills,  S.  D.,  gold  in  sedimentary  rocks  [250]. 
I  i:  briquetting  industry,  .599-603. 

I  lUilroad  tunnels,  description,  394,  395;  board  of  engineers  for,  391 ; 
methods  of  working,  .374 ;  rate  of  progress  attained,  387,  388  ;  shafts,  363,  366. 
r  of  Floyd  county,  Va.,  688-694. 

'»I»I><:r-deposit,  Colorado,  757-765. 
Phillip*  bArit«-roine«,  Campbell  county,  Va.,  721,  722. 

PlIILP,  K.  C.  and   ffiBB,   A.,   The  ConntituHon  of  Mattes   Produced  in   Copper-Snidting 
<  Trtn*  .  TTXvi.  tilir>  (U¥)).  142;  DisciiHHion,  913-915. 
for  phot'>-topography,  4J/7. 
>"-■'    Work,  Panoramic  Camera  Applied  to  (WuKiflTj,  482-497. 
Pb  :  «bemical  rhange«  of  electrolytic  e.opper  in  refining,  177,  183. 

•'/r»  in  the  Metallurgical  lieduction  of  Zinc  Oxide  ( JOHNHON;,  Ixi,  656  663. 
.  .,  .;  ...      .^.A  not  form  blow-bolc*»  on  freezing,  410,  111. 
•*  Pilot"  method  of  tanneling.  .VH. 
Pttuir  dd  Ri0  Prorimee,  Cuba,  fiarite  AuMocialed  vith  Iron-Ore  in  (C'ATLKTTj,  358-359. 
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Piping  and  F^egregatiuu  m  .^ttri  i„qo(n  HoWE'.  liii,  3-106;  Diteusnon  BeI'TTEB),  !▼, 
\rU  ;  <  HowKi.  J>2m,  931.  i<3:j;  (UlNT).  ini?  O.M). 

Piping  and  Segregation,  Conditiom  of  t'aating  on  (HoWE  aDcl  STOl'tJHTOX),  109-124. 

Piping  in  steel  inputs,  117;  atniosplieric  p^es^urearrcsta  down-stretthiuK  of  pipo,  35, 
3*J;  hlow-hules  le&sen  the  pipe,  :f7  ;  efltcl  of  rate  of  rooIinK.  114,  11'),  Uti;  expan- 
sion at  or  near  freezing-poiut  atfec-ta,  17-V^;  formation  of  pipe,  5  17;  precautions 
to  restrain,  1(»6,  107;  sagging  arrests  down-stretching  of  pipe,  37,  .'{f*,  39,  40.  41,  42. 
43,  44,  4.'),  4»J,  47,  48.  49  ;  shortening  of  pipe,  Tw,  .V».  .'>7. 

Piping  in  Steel  Iitgota  (  LiLIKNbKKG)  t  Trans.,  xxxvii,  •.'38  217i,  93. 

Pittshurg  Baryta  «S;  Milling  Corporation,  greatest  depth  attained  in  mining  barito. 
729. 

Placers,  I-2astern  gold-belt,  North  Carolina,  H.">4. 

Plate-gla.HS  invention,  Bes»en»er's,  4i?2. 

Plotting  maps  from  photographs.  491,  492,  493,  41M,  49'). 

Porphyritic  eruptive  rocks.  27n  2H0. 

PoRTKR,  .1.  J.,  Zinr  Oxide  in  Irun-Oreanud  the  Effect  nf  Zinc  in  the  Iron  lllati- Furnace,  Ixi, 
449-4.'>4  ;  Mechanical  Charging  of  Mfnlem  blnnt- Furnace  (  TranM.,  xxxv,  1017)  [^91]. 

Poaepny  :  on  (Jenesis  of  Ore-Deponit-s  (  Trana,  xxiii.  VX!  \WJ    [24.'>]. 

Pot'Roaating  and  Smelting,  th^  }',,., lurt'u.n  „(  r„iti,-,trr.\fiitt,  t'nnn  f  npprr-f  'nucrntratea  by 
(Packard).  6:o-«37. 

Potrillos  tin-<leposits.  Mexico  [747]. 

Presidents  of  the  Institute,  ix. 

Price-Williams  :  on  wear  of  rails,  923. 

Proiluetion  of  ('onrerter-Mntte  from  Copper- i.'oncmtrate*  by   Pot- Roasting  and  Smelting 

(PACKARD),  ixi,  tvw  «Krr. 

Promontorio  district.  Mexico,  geological  history.  740-747. 

Promoulorin  Silrer-Mine,  Dnrango,  Mexico  '  LlN<  ol.N  ,  l\i,  7TM   Tl'i. 

Proniont<»rio  silver-mine,  Mexico:  country-rock,  73<»  73! • ;  mining,  747-749;  milling, 

749-750;  prtKluction,  750;  silver-vein,  739. 
Publications  of  the  Inntitute.  xiii.  xiv,  xv. 
Pii.i.oN,  J.  T.,  Havakd,  F.  T.,  Kknt,  William.  DiMCHatnon  on  the  tltuProdnctr  at  an 

Atuiliary  in  Iron  Want- Furnace  Practice  {  Trana.,  xxxvii,  920)  [WJ. 
PiilHttior  pistons.  47'>.  47«J. 
Pyrargyrit"-  [l'»2]. 

Pyritc  and  pyrrhotite  belts,  Virginia:  map  of,  ♦1h4  ;  in  Holphiile  ore,  742. 
Pyrite-uiiiH-s.  Louisa  iind  Prince  William  countie*i,  Va.  [«te3]. 
Pyr«»xene-sy«iiit«-.  Kl<iy«l  «-uUhty,  Vu.tilt)  '>*J\. 
Pyrrhotite:  occurrence,  Virginia,  «iH;,  tl**7. 

Qunntitalite  Field- Test  for  Magnesia  in  t 'ement- Rock  and  /.im«S<MM  (CaTLKTT),  1x1,705- 

70«>. 
Quartz,  si>*ciflc  gravity  [213];  tents  for  velocity  of,  falling  in  water, 215,  21«.  217.  219. 

22<>,  223.  224.  225.  22?^,  221>. 
Quartz  and  galma,  pro|K>rtion  «»f.  in  Wilfley  productn.  '»71. 

Qnarls  and  fialma  Falling  in   H'-'--     I'/oci/jf  o/ (  HlCllAUi         ,.      

Quartz-ltanded  in>n-orr,  777.  • 

Qiiartz-fiorphyry  ;  analysis,  279,  21U. 

Rail-Speeijleatitmt,  t'ompariaon  of  Amerimm  ffnW  Fffipk  'CoUlY)  {Trmna.,  xixvll,  9CI0- 

919) :   Ih»cHJfioM    '  91U  923. 

Rails:  data  on  wear 

Kainfall  and  temprraturr  at  Ht.  Mirharl's,  Alaska.  MN. 
Bnintjiy  bur  •  ^ 

Kayniond  o.  '  ii  lonnrls,  3WI. 

Re<l  Leflge  dike.  .StandanI  mine.  Hodle,  Ckl.,  3M. 
RednHiun  of  Zinf  Oxide,  Ik'.?  fl«0. 
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Rfjintngiimi  Oierpoling  Klectrolytic  Copper  (HoFMVN,  Haydkn,  and  Hallowell),  liii, 
171-195. 

Refugio  shaft  of  Proiuontorio  silver-mine,  Mex.,  743. 

Retulu  jjlaoier.  Glacier  bay.  Alaska.  8G.  87;  map  of.  4S8. 

Reufrow  Hriquetto  Maclnuo  Co.,  plant.  U14.  <)];"),  (517,  (il8. 

Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  annual,  xxxii. 

Reynolds,  R.  P..  Hofman,  H.  O.,  and  Wells,  A.  E..  Lahoraiory  Experiments  in  Lime- 
Roiutting  a  Galena- Concentrate,  with  Reference  to  the  Savelsberg  Process,  Hi,  126-141. 

Rhoilocrosite.  Telluride  Quadrangle  [259] ;  La  Plata  Quadrangle  [259]. 

Richards,  R.  H..  Velocity  of  Galena  and  Quart-  Falling  in  Water,  liv,  210-235;  The 
nil  Hey  Table.  /.,  Ixi.  55r)-5S0. 

RiTTKR.  Etienxe  A..  Evergreen  Copper-Deposits,  Colo..  Ixi,  751. 

Rittinger's  formula  for  "critical  velocities,''  234,  235. 

Roasting  Argentiferous  Cobalt-Xickel  Arsenides  of  Temiskaming,  Ontario,  Canada  (HoWE, 
Campbell,  and  Knight),  liii,  162-170. 

Boasting  gold-ores,  237. 

Roa-sting-tests,  argentiferous  cobalt-nickel  arsenides,  164-170. 

Roberts-Austen  :  on  pure  iron  by  electrolytic  precipitation,  413. 

Rock,  Alfred  Mayer,  death  of,  xlii. 

Rock-flowage  affected  by  seismic  movements,  261. 

Rock -tunneling,  new  method,  367. 

R-xrks:  cla.ssification,  833;  country-rocks,  Evergreen  mine,  751 ;  country-rock  of  Pro- 
montorio  mine,  Mexico,  736-739  ;  Deutschman's  Cave,  859 ;  eruptive,  analysis, 
254;  Floyd  county,  Va.,  688-694;  ore-bearing,  of  central  Sweden,  770,  771,772, 
773,771,775;  ore-province  of  Xorbotten,  774 ;  sedimentary  and  plutonic  rocks, 
851 ;  White  Knob  copper-deposits,  Idaho,  274-284. 

Roee,  George  William,  death  of.  xlii. 

Boativarc  iron-ore  deposits,  Scandinavia,  818. 

Rum  BOLD.  W.  R.,  South  African  Tin-Deposits  [Iv]. 

Ruasell-Tazewell  counties,  Va.,  area  of  barite-deposits,  728. 

St.  Michaers,  Alaska,  rainfall  and  temperature,  668. 

Salangen  iron-ore  deposits,  Norway,  828. 

Salt-b<-ds,  Salton,  San  Diego  county,  Cal.,  848. 

fyat-Worhi  in  the  Colorado  Denert.  Destruction  of,  by  the  Salton  Sea  (Blake).  848-849. 

Saltan  Sea,  DeJit ruction  of  the  Salt-  Works  in  the  Colorado  Desert  by  the  (Blake),  848-849. 

SAiopling  and  assaying  tin-ores,  677,  678, 

San  Franci«M:o  &  San  .Joaquin  Coal  Co.,  briquetting-plant,  603-604. 

San  Juan,  Colo.,  ore-dep^isits  formed  by  water,  251. 

Sangamon  coal-mine,  Illinois,  6.30. 

Santa  In6s.  Mex.,  cyaniding-mill  [7.50]. 

!iH.  W.  L  ,  The  Electric- Air  Drill,  Ix,  472-481. 
""  -  barite-minc,  Campl)ell  county.  Va.,  721,  722. 

SaUVCUR,  Alrkrt.  IMttcuMHton  on   Heat-Treatment  of  Steels  Containing   Fifty  Hundredths 

"  '  indredthn  Per  Cent,  of  Carbon  (  Trans.,  xxxvii,  986)  [Iv]. 

^^'  -'"^  of  lime-roa-sting,  126-127. 

''«y  Domt."  Illowing-in  Without  (  Virmhtosk),  124-123. 

"■  '  '^'-  '■^'••'''•"tration  and  transformation  within  .'inainorphic  zone, 

on,  ^»23. 
.'-.-I  ,  /...inan  Iron-Oret,  Geological  Relations  of  iH-UUiKKS),  766-835. 
>   >■]->.. u-  in  Wfiit.;  Knob  <.oppcr-d«-po«itH,  Idaho.  2'^8. 

.-^r....l.,..,    }  u,uK,^nt  of  f:,,,i,pr.Ir<,n   Sulphiden    <\l\.\i,.  '  Tr.ins.,    xxxvii,  893j;    Discun- 

Irr*  fr>  IX,  4.->5-471. 

:   the  In 
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Segregation:  fluiil  roiiiprenioii  increaitcs.  91 ;  in  .^frr''    '      '     llfi;  jnrl  .  .t- 

size  on.  T"  ;  influence   of  rale  of  cooling,  7»  ;  ;ig.  77,   T  to 

raise,  7>j,  77 ;  precautions  ugain.«t.  75;  of  lea(l-l>eariDx  Ktatuarj  brouae  t»lj ;  or 

stratification?  lis,  no.  ijo.  IJl.  1-J2,  123. 
S^gregntioH.  f'lmditiuns  of  CaMttHg  on  Piping  and  i  HoWK  and  StoI'OHTOXI,  lOB-134. 
Segregation.  Piping  uml,   in  Steel  Jngotn   <  HoWK).  3-l(fc*;  DvteusnoHM,  (BKUTTmUK  9'ii  . 

(  Howe),  \f2f^,  1*31.  9:{3  ;  <  HiNT;.  if^9  930. 
Seyd,  E. :  on  the  use  of  hot  luolds  for  casting  gold  and  silver.  fi& 
Shafts:  Hu<ls4in  Hiver  tunnels,  3'i:{:  PennHjIvania  lUilroad  t  UW. 

Shale,  black  :  Kan»ns  :  Galena,  li.'^) :    V'«—"ri;  Aurora,  .*J3»» ;  J., ^^'-''H  City. 

Carterville  district,  33<> 
Shield-niethixl  of  tunneling,  :{<►•*,  :ttK»  et  *«^. 
Shields:  various  ty[K-<  n-i.l  in  timiii  Tin  -  rTTT  nT-«  n7r«  n-««"i  n-j  n-^  •  .i<{  n-j  n^    rwii 

388.389. 
Siel>enthal.  (*.  F. :  on  struiturul  Ualurct  ut  Joi4in  districts  lUl. 
Sieve-scale,  definition,  *J10  Jll. 

Silicon,  iuflneucc  of.  iu  steel  tends  to  prevent  blow-holea,  43:{. 
Silver:   Kx{m>h«m1  Tr«a.««ure  mine,  Cal.,  319 ;  iu  deep-sea  dre<lgings.  7tv4  7iC>;   uicUiog- 

point  [l'>-5   ;     nativei  i  !<>-]• 
fiilter,  Effect  of  High  Litharge  in  the  Crucible- Auay  for  (  LoDtiK).  638-^43. 
Silver  and  Gold.  Pretence  of.  in  Peep-Sea  I>redging$  (  WACiOXKR).  7O4-70iS. 
Silver-assay,  l(i3. 

Silver-gold  veins,  Coneto,  Mex.,  747 
Silver-lead  dep<jeitJi:  Sierra  Moja<i;i   "     li    ;     i    >!•  \  .  'h^-very,  •».ii  ,    i.'ir«K.i,  .Sev  , 

6,'iO. 
Silver-lead  mines.  Cerro  (iordo,  Ckl..  development.  650. 
Silver-lead  ore.  Darwin.  Inyo  county,  C'al..  Ool. 
Silver-mines:   Meairo:  I >urunKo.  I'romontorio,  734. 
Silver-ore,  Promontorio  mine,  Mexico,  740-741. 
Simpson.  Gilbert  Culhliert,  death  of.  xlii. 

Singulo-silicatc  teflt« :  in  lime-roasting  a  galena-coucrDtratr.  130, 131. 133-13M,  140-141. 
Sinking-head,  use  of  to  retard  cooling,  in  ingot-casting.  M. 

Sjogren.  .\.:  on  Tal»erg  ir-'      -     ' '-   -!1. 

8J«HiKKS.  Hjai.MAK.  TAr  '  t  of  the  Scmndimmrimm   Irvn-Ore*,  \xii,  79&- 

7KJ. 
"  Skarn  "-ores,  SwtMlen.  77-   TT"» 
Slime-filters     Hutlers,  '2i»* 
Slime-treatment.  (^Mubination  Mine  (o,  <f 
Slimes:  analy»««.  r>71  ;  efftHt  of  grinding  iu  liH.  191»;  tr*i,  KM    v»lur 

]Hr  ton  of.  (umbination  Mill,  (ioldfield.  Nev.  [900];  coat  [303]. 
Smaltiie  [I'i-ii. 

Smedje  iron-mine.  .Swetleii.  7"!. 
Smelting  and  Pol-Roatling.  the  I\odmction  of  Conterier- Matte  fnm  Cmpper-rmmeemtrtirtki^ 

i  I*A<KARI>  ,  •• 
Smith.  J.  K..  Tht  l  -onrcrauH  I'teM  of  I'mmmdimm,  Ixii.  6W-708. 

Smyth  county.  Vm..  are*  of  lMirit«-4epoalU.  7*7. 

s  ia-8i!4. 

Solid  ideation,  In  steel  ingola.  conditions  daring.  «.  «3,  ft4.  Hft;  aicMis  of  rmrjimg  fmt» 

of.  •^•«.  '^K 
.*4ool :  analyses,  517,  618.  ftlP.  Ml. 
South  Africmm  Tim-f^^pomU  •  KrMlM>i 
.S|MTi(lc    gravity:    electrolytic    c«»|ij"  i  »      »-"  »    "^   dNioIr— •  -r-^* 

upon     ...     of  copper.  1P3. 
.Special  editions  published  by  the  Inslttote.  xiv. 
Spring-water*,  analyse*.  2^»S. 
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Stab  I :  on  absorption  of  jrases  [171]  :  on  ellocts  of  castin*:  teniperatnre  [171] :  on  gas- 
abjsorptiou  by  copper,  192. 

Stalnotitt'S  iu  steel  ingots.  ~)S. 

Sliillberir  iron-mine,  Sweden,  7S4. 

Standard  Coal  Briquetting  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal..  briquetting-plmit,  GIO. 

Stanihirtf  Minr.  Ihnlie,  CaL.  Vein-Si/stem  o/(Bro\VN),  343-357. 

Standard  gold-mine,  Bodie,  Cal.,  production,  343. 

Steel :  Allen's  apparatus  for  stirring  to  prevent  blow-hole's  [444] ;  analyses  [413] ; 
d^>es  steel  expand  or  contract  in  solidifying?  9-13;  expansion  and  contraction, 
10-17;  in  what  condition  are  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  present  in  ?  418;  is  molten, 
able  to  absorb  gases?  415;  (liquid);  centrifugal  force  for  degasifying  [445] ;  (mol- 
ten) expansion  of,  near  freezing-point,  70;  solvent  power  of,  for  ferrous  oxide, 
421 ;  volume  temperature  curve,  34. 

Steel  ingots:  blow-holes  in,  37,  412-447;  causes  co-operating  to  arrest  down-stretch- 
injf  of  pipe,  33  ;  conditions  of  casting,  02,  63;  damage  done  by  blow-holes,  446- 
447  ;  how  to  shorten  pipe  iu,  55  ;  influence  of  expansion  at  or  near  freezing-point,. 
30;  isocarbs  in,  39;  piping  period,  14;  prevention  of  blow-holes,  summary,  446- 
447;  sagging  of  pipe  in,  45;  sink-heads  used  for  prevention  of  pipes  in  [445]; 
stripping  systems,  64,  65. 

fitefl  Ingotg,  BIotr-Holes  in  ( VoN  Maltitz),  412-447. 

Stefl  Ingots.  Piping  and  Segregation  in  (Howe)  (3-108);  Discussions,  (Beutter),  iv, 
924  ;  I  Howe),  J>28,  931.  933;  (Hunt),  928-930. 

Steel  shatters  for  tunnel  work,  East  River  tunnels,  375. 

Sieger,  Dr.:  on  cause  of  disintegration  of  zinc-muffles,  454. 

Steins:  on  recovery  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide  from  copper,  193. 

Stenring  iron-mine,  Sweden,  788. 

Stora  Malmsjoberg  iron-mines.  Sweden,  784. 

Storey.  Thomas  \V.  P.,  death  of,  xlii. 

Stocohton,  Bradley,  and  Howe,  H.  M.,  Conditions  of  Casting  on  Piping  and  Segre- 
gation, lii.  10I»-124. 

StnrgeM  (Portis)  gold-mine,  Franklin  county,  X.  C,  855. 

Sat««ilirHte  test  in  lime-roasting  galena-concentrate,  139. 

f^uHhury  Minfral  Area,  Notes  on  (Barlow)  [Ixi]. 

Sullivan.  E.  (\,  DitCHsnion  on  Secondary  Enrichment  of  Copper-Iron  Sulphides  {Trans., 
xxxvii..  S9:{,  [liv]. 

Solpbide  ore:  analyses.  098,  69f>;  Posepny's  theory  on  origin  [321];  Promontorio 
mine,  Mex.,  741-747. 

Snlphnr:  elimination  of:  from  gold-ores  by  roasting,  237:  iron,  .  .  .  and  arsenic, 
l.'»4-ir,i. 

8alphar  oxide« :  raoHe  of  injury  to  vegetation,  .500-501 ;  qualitative  determination  of, 

'  '''7  .Vm  ;  quantitative  dftermination  of,  in  air,  512-514. 

8or%  .-^trunients:  Verschoyji- }.«,fk«t  transit,  398-402. 

Svartvick  iron-mine,  Sweden,  784. 
8we«!en:  9^0^:  Arrha>an  crystalline  scliists.  770  ;  Dolstadsasen.  829 ;  FiiKolstrand, 

«•>••  fifnUn.  <J0;  f;«-llivan-,  793  ;  (Jriingesberg  district,  791  ;  Hogborn  district,  788  ; 
tC.  81.3;  Lndvika  district,  773;  Swlermanland,772;  Taberir  in  Smaland, 

■ . .     r''vince«or  central.  771  ;  iron-ore  deposits,  766,  779,  780,  781. 
A«»<li«h  irffn-ftTf.  cIa*«Hirir«ti<in.  775  779. 
HwrrmrB,  A.  L.,  Chlorination  of  (Jold-OreM,  Lnhoratory- Tests,  Ix,  236-244. 

Tabrrf  iroo-mine.  Sweden.  789. 

^  -  veden.  HM. 

.  ^'•Jiay.  240,  241  ;  treatment  of,  239. 
T«r-wnd«:  analjHC^  H4.«>;  heat  require^l  for  treatment  obtained  from  niaterial  itself, 

■'  '  r, ;  value,  846. 

''•'  '         '"  'Bell),  Ixi,  836-847. 

Tehaehapi  p««k.  viothern  California,  height,  311. 
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Temiskaiiiiiii.',  ui:t;iri.»,  «  an.,  ore-deiufsii."*,  H»*J  ;    roasting  mrgeDtiferous  cubalt-uickel 
arsenides,  1«)2-170. 

Temperature   measarements:    in  coiivertt-r,  131,  132.  133;    io  rcwMiDK  argtntiferoo* 
cobalt-nirkel  arsenides.  Ifi4.  l^r»,  HUi.  IfTT.  Ift". 

Temperatures:  at  Tin  City,  Alaska.  ♦>*;«;    irresnbrity  of.  in  wellt,  263;   of  water- 
jackets,  bf^. 

Temple-Inffersoll  electric-air  drills,  dini«iisiMijH,  i;-;  wiiK'iiti.  47*.  4T!». 

Tensile  streuKth  and  elouKation  of  nU-v],  174.  171».  1*0,  1*1. 

Tesla  mines,  Alameda  coanty.  Cal.,  briquettes  fnim  lignite  of,  (VKi. 

Texas:  briquettinf;  industry,  ♦Jll>. 

Thompson  barite-mine,  Pittsylvania  county,  Va..  722.  723. 

Thow.  .Sidney,  death  of.  xlii. 

Tin:  bibliography  of,  Alaska,  6*2:  world's  supplies,  190.V06,  (»1. 

Tin  City,  Alaska,  temperatures,  190fJ-'a7.  WW. 

Tin-I)epoi>it»  :  Alnnkn  :  of  Capr  Prince  of  n'alet,  Grvlogy  nnd  Miming  of  Ihe  (FaY>.  WJ4- 
«>J?2;  Mexico:  Totrillos,  747. 

Tin  mining:  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  b7i^-fi79. 

Titaniferous  iron-ores,  distribution  in  ."Sweden,  ^10. 

Tom  Wright  barite-mine,  Pittsylvania  county,  Va.,  723. 

Top-casting  in  steel  ingots,  'td. 

TojM.^'raphic  features  of  White  Knob  ropfH-r-dt'iM^^it-i.  ^lackay,  Idaho.  270. 

lufxiyraphic  mapping,  panoramic  camera  for.  if'*. 

Tornebobm  :  on  the  Taberg  iron-ore  deposit.  t*\l. 

Toronto  meeting  of  the  Inntitute.  .Inly,  HH17,  Ijx. 

Tough-pit<h  eb-ctrolytic  cop|HT,  how  «lof»  it  <li(T»T  from  fiirnucr-ovrrpoled  ?  194. 

Townsend,  Henry  T.,  death  of,  xlii. 
Ti  iiyry  in  Whit*'  K'  -  t.n,  2*0. 

7'  :  the  luHtitUte,  pir 

Transits:  Verttehoyle  pocket, 'JHH-iOri. 

Tr«a>urers  of  the  In<«titut<*.  Ix. 

Trimble  Sj)riiij;<s.  ( Vilo  .  h«nt  and  mineral  mnti-nts  due  to  oxidation  of  Iron  pyHte*. 

Tul)e-niiK-.    W.mu.   >•  w    /•  .!:in«l,  ri»^ts :    lining,  ll»7;    Tunning  C'i»f«    llf » ;    gnnning, 

li*«.   1:'''. 
Tunneling:   cost  and  rate  of,  by  •hield-melhod.  .^*2.  3KI.  3h4.  3>*«1.  .1*7.  3fv* ;   riplnr»- 

tion   w«.rk.  3*^2;    •fret-zing  proceaa,"  392,  31*3:    in   New   York  City.  Ml.  pilot- 

methtxl,  '.U'tf^ :  shieldniethcKl.  .'MX.  369  ei  arf. 
Tunnels:  in  constroction  in  New  York  and  riclnity.  3!»3.  :h*4.  :R*r..  :w»rt;  mapsbowinir 

construction,  'M\\. 

United  Kngineering  Society  Building,  drdicatio 

Unite*!  (»a«  Improvement  C«i.  brii|U«-tting-plant.    ...      -        :.      _.  UlKI. 

Vnitui  Slate;  *  'kromoin<n  of  I^ettii- Miming    LxoALlJi*,  H44  656. 

I'nttnl  Stittr'.'  fhe    pA  1  -I«!2«». 

United  StiiUs  ....  ...  .  .  -     :      .ug  Co..  Is,     i       i<f  of  Waira.  Ala«ka,  679. 

United  8tat«  s  Briquette  Co..  StritF,  Contra  Co»ta  coont]r.Oil..inanarartnrp  briqorttra 
from  jteat  and  erode  petroleum.  «{|  I. 

Va!«  Asjidalk.  C,  I).,  Uifusnon  cm  Ike  f'frmiom  •/  H'mlerJmckeU   - 

Van    HIae:  on   M'  ■  t;' _  on  rnrirhoivnt  of  Trina     Jr..-..   aax«  t7-in> 

[245] ;  on  xon< 
Vanadinite:  analyM>«,  >t)n',  7iii». 
Vanw.:  703 ;  meltlM -poliit   *'"'  ••" 


laNrtWiMM,  I'rrtemt  f^mrc*  mmd  i'Mt    t^Hirtl  .  • 
Vanadium  st«'rU  :  pr«iprrtira  rom|«rrd  wttb 
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Vanadiuiu  sulphide  ore.  IVni.  S.  A..  G9}\  > 

Variele.  Jean  A.,  death  of.  xlii.  ^ 

Vegetation:  analysis.  .■>(1S.  ."lOi).  510.  .111.  512.  515.  516;  causes  of  injury  to:  methods 

of  investijration.  490.  .501.  502.  503.  504.  505.  50().  507. 
Vf^rtatioH.  CiiHSfs  of  lujiir;/ bi;  Funuice-Gases  (Frazer),  498-519  ;   Bibliopraphy  (P^RA- 

ZF.R  .  .520 -.5.5.5. 
Vr'iH-Sjfgtem  of  the  Standard  Mine,  Jiodie.  Cal.  (Brown).  Iv,  343-3.57. 
Veins :  auriferous  quartz.  851,  852.  853  :  contact  veins,  Rico,  Colo.,  2()();  Berlin  mine, 

Nev..  jiold   quartz.  297.  298:  enrichment  of  ore-bearing,  245-268;  mineralized 

veins  product  of  expiring  vulcanisni,  247;  mineralization  of,  249 ;  Promoutorio 

silver- vein.  Mexico,  739-740. 
Veins.  Formation  and  Enrichment  of  Ore-Bearing  (Bancroft).  245-268. 
Velocity  of  Galena  and  Quartz  Falling  in  Water  (Richards)  liv,  210-235. 
Velocity  of  settling  particles  of  galena  and  quartz,  229. 
Ver.*4Hoyi.e.  Denham.  The  Verschoi/Je  Pocl-et  Transit,  Iv,  398-402. 
Verschoyle  Pocket  Transit  O'erschoyle),  Iv,  398-402. 
Vesuvianite  in  Whit-e  Knob  copper-deposits,  Idaho,  288. 
Virginia:  barite-deposits.   710-733:    cieoloqy :    Bedford   county,  724;    Louisa  county. 

725;  .Smyth  county,  727;  Campbell-Pittsylvania  counties,  714;  Russell-Tazewell 

counties.  728:  Virginia  valley,    726;  Wythe  county,  727;  sketch-map  showing 

barite  areas.  711  :  nickel  occurrences.  683-697. 
^'%rninia  :   Geology  of  Barite-Depnaits  (Watsox),  710-733. 
Mrginia  :  Occurrence  of  yirkel  (  Wat.sox),  68.3-697. 
Virginia  Xickel  Corporatioti,  685. 
Von  Maltitz.  gee  Maltitz.  von. 

Wftces  at  Promoutorio  silver-mine.  Mexico,  749. 

Wagoner.  Luther.  The  Presence  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  Deep-Sea  Dredgings,  Iv.  704- 
705. 

n'aihi  Gold-Mine.  Waihi,  Neu-  Zealand,  Grinding  in  Tvhe-Milh  (Banks),  196-199. 

Walker:  on  influence  of  cuprous  oxide  upon  electrical  conductivity  of  copper  [171]. 

Walker.  John  A.,  death  of.  xlii. 

"  Wandering  Jew."  granite  monolith,  Alaska,  671. 

Warren  and  Nagel's  tests  for  velocity  of  galena  and  quartz,  215,  216,  217,  219,  220. 

Washw  Reduction  Works,  Anaconda,  Mont.,  tests  for  elimination  of  iron,  sulphur. 

and  arsenic.  1.54. 
Water:  analyseH.  2-55  ;  rate  of  decrease  and  increase  of  temperature  at  great  depths, 
I'-rtTound  3yst«-m.  Missouri.  330,  331,  332,  33.3. 

Wa'  ■'  of  Copper  Blant-FurnaceH,  Corrosion  of  (Lee),  877-878. 

Water-JacketA  :  temperature  of  water  in,  880. 

Wat  T    '      f       .  ,if  and  Jinrite  in  Tennensee  (Trans.,  xxxvii,  890)  [liii]  ;   Geology  of 

•  Ih pus'its.  Ixi.  710  7.33  :   The  Ocnirrence  of  Nickel  in  Virginia.  Ixi, 

" "      '  '  •    of   t  nutnig  On    J'iping   tnul   Segregation   hy  Means  o/dlowK  and 

•  124. 

Virri\»wkfn  whaft  of  Pennsylvania  tunnel,  .366. 

"''■'  • "    '    '      " \N.  H.  O..  and  Revnoi.dk.  R.  P.,  Lahoralory  Experiments  in  Lime- 

f'oncmlrnte,  uilh  Hefemice  to  the  Sarelsljrrg  Process,  lii,  126-141. 
^'"  -works :  plan  used  at,  to  get  ingots  free  from  blow-holes,  445. 

^*'^'   '  ••■  Oakland.  Cal..  briquetting-plant,  601.60.5. 

Wiirr.I.rB.  W.  F.,  Pure  f'otil  an  n  P,nnin  for  thf  Comparison  of  Bituminous  Coals,  Ixi,  621- 

Whiu  h'moh  f'opper-Dcpo»ilM.  Mackay.  Idaho  (KemI'  and  CiNTHKR).  lii.  269  296, 
Whitworth  «  bydraalic  pres*  for  tonipr«SHion  of  steel  ingots,  91. 

ion  for  steel  ingots,  93,  98, 
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Wilfley  c<iiictiiir:iiiiiK-table ;  area         "  '  •.. 

561,  rvi-j,  .vi:j.  .Vvi.  .%'>.  ."vw.  .j»>7.  ■  :> 

Willard.  Eugene  B..  death  of,  zlii. 

Williams,  I^wis,  death  of.  xlii. 

Williams.  S.  T..  alMloniiual  coiupressioD   for  nolidifyiDK  *tct\  inK<iU    V7     *v»r. m  of 

liquid  <-omprc«sioo  for  steel  ingotA.  95,99. 
WlTIIKRBKH.  T.  F.,  Dijtnis  J"     *  Fnrnace  Pra  ' 

JMJl  :  [  Trana.,  xxx\\,  \    ,    ;--       -     .«)1  :  on  »!•*■ 

(  Tra  11$..  XXXV .  r»7."> -nf^i  ,  «yo. 
Wollastouite  in  White  Knob,  Idaho.  coppvr-de|KMita.  288. 
Woods,  F.  W.,  system  of  car-ca.sting.  ♦£?. 
Wkk.ut.  CHARI.Ert  Will.  Thr  PaMoramie  Camfra   ApplirH  to   Pkolo-Topo^rmpKif  Wurk, 

Ixii.  4"92-497. 
Wythe  county.  Va..  area  of  harite-depmiitJi.  927. 

bellow  K>>\<i    iijiUi-.   M<»j;i\f.   *  ill     >{«<»n>><_\  .  .ilti. 

YouriR.  .Tam»-s  W.  R.,  death  of.  xlii. 

Zini- :  artioii  i»i,  on  Iron  bla-t-turii.i<«-  hihh^:.  i»r   >t>nrT.  I)r.  .Mulihau^T,  4.M. 

Zinc:   Efert  of,  in  Inm  lUa»t-FurHHce    I'oRTKKi.  44"*    l.%4. 

Zinc-farnuce  practice.  H.»,  t»r>9,  fkK),  HHl  :    American.  (i»iO;  European.  6H0.  081;  firing* 

method  for  reduction  of  iron -ores,  *Vu.  «.'>'*. 
Zinc  o?   de:  cooling  effect  exerte«l  hy.  in  furna<'e  h«i»rth,  4V? 
Zinc  0      V  in  Iron-OrfM  (  PoRTKR).  Ixi.  449  4.VI. 

Zinc  (         •;    Pkynt-al  Fiictor$  in  the  MrtnllHrgirnl  Hetik,,,,  .„    ...,,,  s-.,.^   .  4M-4I63. 
Zinc-         ction  :  occurrence  of  carlmn  di'posttion  around  iron  oxide  in,  061. 
Zinc  I  in  blast -furnace  [4r>4]. 

Zw.  '1  Co..  briiiuelting-prooew  <»f  I'.-r    '-•«•■  '-"^ 
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\'av.v.  Line. 

4«>i  i  For  "  Aug.  23 "  read  "  Aiig.  22." 

40e  25  For  "  I>ecember.  WWi,"  read  "  Apr.  24.  1902/ 

811  I.ASt.  For  "  vanadine"  read  "%•->■     '■■■-■ 

813  Fipit.  For  "  Vana«line"  read  "  \ 
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